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Art.   I. — A  Designation  op  the    Figures    of  Isaiah, 
Chapter  II. 

BY  the  editor. 

This  prophecy  relates,  it  is  expressly  announced  in  the 
introduction,  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  "  The  word  "—or 
vision — "which  Isaiah  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem," V.  1.  Some  commentators,  however,  as  LeClerc,  and 
Professor  Alexander,  regard  the  Christian  church  as  the 
subject  of  the  prediction  in  the  second  verse,  "  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it."  "  This,"  Le  Clerc  says,  "  is  not  to  be  understood 
literally  of  the  mount  df  the  temple,  but  of  the  Christian 
church,  which,  as  we  know,  has  drawn  to  itself  from  the  era 
of  Constantine  to  the  present  time,  so  large  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  nations,  that  it  has  greatly  surpassed  all  other  • 
religious  societies."  And  Professor  Alexander:  "In  this 
verse  the  prophet  sees  the  church  permanently  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  so  as  to  be  a  source  of  attraction  to 
surrounding  nations."    This  construction  proceeds  on  the 
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assumption  that  the  passage  is  symbolical,  and  that  the  mount 
of  the  Lord's  house  is  used  as  the  representative  of  the 
Christian  church;  as  there  is  no  figure  by  which  it  can 
acquire  that  meaning.  It  is  not,  however,  symbolical.  First. 
It  has  none  of  the  marks  that  distinguish  symbols  from  the 
other  media  of  prediction.  The  agents  were  not  seen 
exerting  the  actions  ascribed  to  them,  nor  did  that  which  is 
affirmed  of  the  mount  of  the  Lord's  house,  literally  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  prophet.  The  events  are  not  repre- 
sented as  having  occurred  under  his  observation,  but  are 
exhibited  as  future;  and  their  period  is  defined  as  ''in  the  last 
days."  But,  in  symbolical  prophecies,  the  representative 
agents,  objects,  and  events,  are  always  described  in  the  past 
or  present  tense,  and  as  having  been  beheld  by  the  prophet. 
Next.  That  construction  is  inconsistent  with  the  subject  of 
the  vision  as  announced  in  the  title.  It  concerns  "  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,"  not,  in  contradistinction  from  them,  the 
Christian  church.  Thirdly.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  vision.  If  the  mount  of  the  Lord's  house 
denotes  the  Christian  church,  then  the  Zion  and  Jerusalem 
of  the  third  verse,  and  of  chap.  iii.  1,  8,  16,  17,  iv.  3-5,  and 
Micah  iii.  10-12,  iv.  2,  also,  and  all  the  objects  named  in 
connexion  with  them,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  taken  as 
symbols  of  the  church,  which  is  impossible.  What  can  the 
bravery  of  tinkling  ornaments,  and  cauls,  and  round  tires 
like  the  moon,  and  bracelets,  and  mufQers,  and  crisping  pins, 
and  other  articles  worn  by  the  daughters  of  Zion,  symbolize  ? 
What  condition  of  the  church  can  be  denoted  by  Zion's  being 
ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem's  becoming  heaps  ?  And, 
finally,  that  assumption  is  confuted  by  the  meaning  which  it 
ascribes  to  the  passage.  If  the  mount  of  the  Lord's  house  is 
a  symbol  of  the  Christian  church,  then  the  other  mountains 
on  the  heights  of  which  it  is  to  be  established,  and  the  hills 
above  which  it  is  to  be  exalted,  must  also  be  symbols  of 
churches ;  and  the  prediction  is  that  the  Lord's  church  is  to 
be  established  on  the  great  churches,  and  exalted  above  the 
small  ones,  and  all  nations  are  to  flow  unto  it;  which  is 
absurd  and  impossible.  The  mount  of  the  Lord's  house, 
therefore,  is  the  subject  of  the  prediction  ;  and  Jerusalem, 
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the  scene  in  which  the  events  foreshown  in  it,  are  to  take 
place. 

Other  commentators,  as  Calvin,  Cocceius,  Vitringa,  and 
Hengstenberg,  who  regard  the  mount  of  the  Lord's  house  as 
the  subject  of  the  prophecy,  and  Jerusalem,  as  the  scene  in 
which  it  is  to  be  verified,  assume  that  the  prediction  itself  is 
metaphorical,  and  denotes  a  clearer  and  more  conspicuous 
manifestation  there  of  God's  presence  and  glory.  But  that  is 
equally  mistaken.  Had  the  prediction  been  metaphorical, 
the  things  affirmed  of  the  mount  would  have  been  such  as 
could  not  literally  come  to  pass :  as  when  Christ  employs  a 
metaphor  in  foretelling  the  reward  that  shall  be  bestowed  on 
him  that  overcomes, — "  he  shall  be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
God — ^that  which  is  promised,  cannot  be  literally  accom- 
plished, inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  glorified 
saint,  and  a  brazen  or  marble  pillar.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
that  incompatibility  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  this 
prediction.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
Mount  Zion,  that  it  should  be  restored  from  its  ruinous  state, 
and  made  the  fixed  site  of  the  Lord's  house,  that  it  should 
be  higher  than  the  neighboring  hills,  and  that  the  nations 
should  flow  unto  it. 

L  The  first  figure  of  the  chapter  is  a  metaphor,  in  the 
word  flow :  "  And  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  Nations 
cannot  flow  in  the  same  manner  as  a  river  runs.  The 
expression  is  used  to  denote  that  as  a  river  glides  in  a 
perpetual  current  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  sea ;  so  the 
nations  are  to  go  in  a  continuous  line,  as  it  were,  or  in  great 
numbers,  habitually,  to  the  mount  of  the  Lord's  house. 

2.  3.  The  next  are  hypocatastases,  in  the  expressions,  He 
will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths. 
"And  many  people  shall  go  and  say  :  come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in 
his  paths,"  v.  3.  They  are  not  literal  highways  which  God 
is  to  teach  those  who  go  there ;  nor  material  paths  in  which 
they  are  to  walk.  But  ways  and  paths  which  are  to  the  body, 
what  laws  are  to  the  mind,  are  employed  on  account  of  that 
resemblance,  to  denote  the  revelations  and  commands  which 
he  is  there  to  communicate  for  their  guidance.    That,  accord- 
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ingly,  which  the  people  propose  to  do,  is  not  to  walk  in  a 
literal  path  from  one  place  to  another,  but  instead,  to  pursue 
the  course  of  conduct  which  God  enjoins  on  them. 

4.  The  next  is  a  metaphor  in  the  word  go.  "  For  out  of 
Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem,"  v.  3.  The  law  and  word  of  the  Lord  did 
not  literally  go  from  Jerusalem,  as  persons  travel  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  meaning  is,  that  it  is  from  that 
place  where  they  are  to  be  made  known,  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  to  be  conveyed  to  those  who  dwell  in  other  scenes. 

5.  A  synecdoche.  "  And  he  shall  judge— or  arbitrate — 
between  the  nations,  and  convict — or  rebuke, — many  peoples, 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation ;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more,"  v.  4. 
Here,  the  species  is  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  genus — swords 
and  spears,  the  principal  warlike  instruments  of  Isaiah's  age, 
for  such  instruments  generally  as  shall  be  in  use  at  the  period 
when  the  prediction  is  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  ploughshares  and 
pruning  hooks  for  the  implements  generally  of  husbandry. 

This  prophecy  thus  foreshows  that  Mount  Zion  is,  in  the 
last  days,  to  be  cleared  of  its  ruins,  and  made  the  fixed  site 
of  a  temple  for  God's  worship;  that  all  nations  are  to  go 
thither  for  instruction  respecting  his  will ;  that  he  is  there  to 
communicate  to  them  revelations  and  commands ;  that  he  is 
to  judge  between  them  and  convince  or  rebuke  many  of 
them  in  respect  to  their  errors  ;  and  that  they  are  under  his 
reign  to  cease  from  their  contests,  discontinue  the  cultivation 
of  warlike  arts,  and  convert  their  weapons  into  implements  of 
husbandry.  The  prediction  is,  therefore,  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  past  history  of  the  Israelites  and  Gentiles  presents 
no  correspondence  whatever  to  it. 

6.  A  metonymy,  in  the  use  of  house,  in  place  of  the  family 
residing  in  it.  "  O  house  of  Jacob,"  v.  5. 

7.  A  hypocatastasis.  **  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let 
us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,"  v.  5.  This  is  not  a  meta- 
phor ;  as  walking  in  a  light,  and  in  a  light  flashed  from  the 
divine  presence,  as  from  the  pillar  of  fire  which  illuminated 
the  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  is  suitable  to  man's 
nature,  not  incompatible  with  it.    But  as  walking  is  to  the 
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body,  what  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  is  to  the  soul ;  and  as 
light  is  to  the  eye,  what  knowledge  is  to  the  mind  ;  walking 
in  a  light  emanating  from  Jehovah  is  put  in  the  place  of  act- 
ing conformably  to  the  teachings  which  he  is  to  communicate 
for  their  guidance. 

But  why,  if  such  are  God's  gracious  purposes  towards  the 
Israelites,  did  he  inflict  on  them  the  terrible  punishments  with 
which,  as  described  in  the  preceding  vision,  they  were  over- 
whelmed ?  The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  state  the  reason, 
and  forewarns  them  that  he  was  thereafter  to  chasten  them 
in  a  still  more  dreadful  manner.  It  was  because  of  their 
apostasy  from  him.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  the 
false  views  and  expectations  on  which  they  were  proceeding. 
It  was  in  order  to  his  own  vindication,  and  the  manifestation 
of  his  rights  and  perfections,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
mankind  with  the  awe,  submission,  trust,  and  love,  which  his 
attributes  and  ways  should  inspire. 

8.  A  metaphor  in  the  word  forsaken.  "  Therefore  thou 
hast  forsaken  thy  people,"  v.  6.  God  could  not  literally 
forsake  his  people  and  withdraw  from  their  presence,  as  a 
human  being  forsakes  a  fellow  creature  and  removes  into 
another  scene  ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  everywhere  present,  and 
must  of  necessity  make  them  objects  of  attention,  and  uphold 
them  while  they  continue  in  existence.  The  word  which 
literally  denotes  the  desertion  or  abandonment  of  one  bodied 
being  by  another,  is  employed  by  analogy  to  signify  the 
resembling  act  of  God,  in  withdrawing  his  favor  and  care 
from  the  apostate  Israelites. 

9.  A  metonymy  in  the  use  of  house  for  the  family  residing 
in  it.  "  Thou  hast  forsaken  thy  people,  the  house  of  Jacob," 
V.  6. 

10.  A  metaphor  in  the  use  of  replenished.  "Thou  hast 
forsaken  thy  people  the  house  of  Jacob,  because  they  are 
replenished  from  the  east,"  v.  6.  They  could  not  be  lite- 
rally filled  with  magicians,  magical  arts,  or  other  evil  princi- 
ples or  practices,  as  the  space  of  a  vessel  is  occupied  by  a 
solid  or  fluid  that  is  put  into  it.  The  term  is  used  to  denote 
that  they  had  received  among  them  such  a  crowd  of  those 
deceivers,  or  adopted  their  arts  on  such  a  scale  as  fully  to 
satisfy  their  desire  of  them. 
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11.  A  similitude.  "They  are  replenished  from  the  east, 
and  are  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines;  and  they  abound 
with  the  children  of  strangers,"  v.  6. 

12,  13,  14.  Three  metaphors  in  the  use  of  the  word  filled. 
"  And  his  land  is  filled  with  silver  and  gold  ;  and  there  is  no 
end  to  his  treasures.  And  his  land  is  filled  with  horses ;  and 
there  is  no  end  to  his  chariots.  And  his  land  is  filled  with 
idols.  To  the  work  of  their  hands  they  bow  down  ;  to  that 
which  their  fingers  have  made,"  v.  7,  8. 

The  verb  filled  is  used  on  the  same  principle  as  replenished 
in  the  preceding  verse,  to  denote  that  they  had  been  supplied 
from  the  east  probably,  with  as  much  gold  and  silver,  and  as 
many  horses,  chariots,  and  idols,  as  they  thought  necessary 
for  their  protection  and  prosperity  ;  as  a  vessel  is  filled  by  an 
element  that  occupies  all  its  space. 

15,  16.  Two  hyperboles,  in  the  use  of  the  word  end. 
•  "  There  is  no  end  to  his  treasures ;  there  is  no  end  to  his 
chariots,  v.  7."  The  figure  is  taken  from  a  line  that  is  extended 
interminably,  and  thence  cannot  be  traversed.  It  is  equiva- 
lent, therefore,  to  an  elliptical  comparison,  and  its  meaning 
is,  that  their  chariots  were  so  numerous,  and  their  treasure 
so  profuse,  that  an  individual,  who  should  undertake  to  survey 
and  enumerate  them  with  exactness,  would  find  the  task  like 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  termination  of  a  line  that  has  no 
end. 

17,  18.  Metaphors  in  the  words,  bowed  down,  and  brought 
low.  "  Therefore  shall  the  mean  man  be  bowed  down,  and 
the  mighty  man  shall  be  brought  low ;  for  thou  shalt  not,  or 
canst  not  forgive  them,"  v.  9.  The  first  literally  denotes  an 
incurvation  of  the  body,  as  when  under  an  insupportable 
weight,  and  is  employed  to  signify  an  analogous  humiliation 
of  the  mind,  by  the  confutation  of  its  errors,  the  defeat  of  its 
pride,  the  exposure  of  its  sins,  and  the  annihilation  of  its 
hopes.  The  other  naturally  denotes  a  depression  from  a 
superior  and  eligible  place,  to  one  that  is  lower  and  disad- 
vantageous, as  from  a  throne  to  a  footstool,  or  an  erect  to  a 
prostrate  position  ;  and  is  used  to  denote  a  resembling  descent 
from  an  oflScial  or  influential  station,  to  a  condition  without 
authority  or  respect. 

The  prophet  had,  in  the  6th  verse,  stated  the  provocation 
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for  which  God  had  already  forsaken  the  house  of  Jacob.  He 
here  aoDoimces  that  there  is  to  be  a  full  confutation  of  their 
false  views,  and  humiliation  of  their  pride,  and  that  the  reason 
of  it  is,  that  he  cannot  forgive  them.  Their  impeachment  of 
him  is  such,  that  his  righteousness  requires  that  he  should 
vindicate  himself,  by  showing  that  it  is  he  that  has  dominion 
over  them,  not  their  false  gods ;  that  it  is  he  that  bestows 
their  gifts,  not  their  idols  to  which  they  ascribe  them ;  that  he 
has  the  rights  which  he  enforces  in  his  government,  and  will 
inflict  on  the  impenitent  the  evils  which  he  threatens.  These 
great  truths,  which  flame  like  a  lightning  shaft  on  the  fore- 
head of  this  prediction  of  his  avenging  judgments,  unfold  the 
aims  and  grounds  of  his  providence  towards  that  people,  and 
must  be  seen  and  realhsed,  in  order  to  a  just  understanding  o[ 
his  government  He  will  work  out,  by  his  dispensations 
towards  them,  a  public  and  perfect  confutation  of  all  their 
false  and  injurious  pretensions,  and  abasement  of  their  pride ; 
and  because  it  is  incompatible  with  his  truth  and  rectitude  to 
forgive  them.  It  would  be  to  sanction  their  apostasy,  and 
undeify  himself  It  would  be.  to  allow  to  their  idols  the  pre- 
rogatives which  they  assign  to  them.  He  next  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  consummated.  God  is  at  length 
to  reveal  himself  to  them  visibly  in  such  terrible  majesty,  as 
to  annihilate  their  unbelief)  cause  them  to  throw  away  their 
idols  in  disgust,  and  fly  in  consternation  to  the  dens  of  the 
mountains,  and  caverns  of  the  earth,  to  escape  his  dazzling 
presence.  All  the  objects  of  their  pride,  also,  are  to  be  swept 
with  the  besom  of  ruin,  and  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  held  them. 

19.  An  apostrophe.  "Go  into  the  rock,  and  hide  thee  in 
the  dust,  from  before  the  terror  of  Jehovah,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  majesty,"  v.  10.  The  prophet  thus  turns  from 
the  form  of  prediction,  and  directly  addresses  the  house  of 
Jacob,  as  though  the  great  moment  of  God's  advent  had 
actually  arrived,  and  he  already  beheld  the  distant  lightnings 
of  his  descending  chariot.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  boldest  and 
loftiest  figure  of  the  prophecy.  What  a  vivid  stroke !  How 
appropriate  to  the  place  in  the  prediction !  How  suited  to 
touch  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  the  overwhelming  impression 
which  the  presence  of  God  will  make  on  his  enemies !  And 
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what  a  grandeur  it  flashes  over  the  announcements  that  fol- 
low !  Who  can  doubt  that  the  pride  both  of  the  Israelite  and 
the  Gentile  will  be  effectually  humbled  at  that  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  and  a  resistless  conviction  take  possession 
of  every  spectator  that  he  is  Jehovah,  has  the  rights  which  he 
asserts,  and  is  entitled  to  the  homage  which  he  claims ! 

Theodoret  supposed  that  this  prediction  had  its  fulfilment  in 
the  Roman  war  under  Titus ;  Jerome  referred  it  to  the  cala- 
mities inflicted  on  the  Jews  either  by  the  Babylonians  or 
Romans.  But  there  was  no  such  visible  manifestation  then 
•  of  the  Almighty;  nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  or 
Judea,  flee  to  dens  and  caverns  to  hide  themselves  from  the 
terrors  of  his  presence.  Those  writers  interpret  the  passage 
as  though  they  thought  it  symbolical,  and  regard  Jehovah 
revealed  in  dazzling  majesty,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Babylonians,  or  Romans,  which  is  in  the  utmost  degree  mis- 
taken. It  is  inconsistent  with  his  deity  that  he  should  serve 
as  the  symbol  of  creatures.  It  is  incompatible  with  his  holi- 
ness that  he  should  represent  fallen  creatures,  offering  worship 
tp  false  gods,  and  wreaking  their  evil  passions  on  their  fellow- 
men.  Besides,  if  God  were  the  representative  of  the  Romans, 
the  laws  of  symbolization  would  require  that  the  house  of 
Jacob  should  also  be  employed  as  a  representative,  and  a 
representative  of  some  other  people,  or  order  of  agents,  and 
their  construction  of  the  prophecy  would  thence  be  confuted, 
as  it  would  make  it  respect  a  different  people  from  the  Jews, 
whom  the  Babylonians  and  Romans  conquered.  But  it  is  not 
a  symbolical  prediction.  It  is  to  be  verified  by  a  literal 
advent  of  the  Most  High  in  the  terrors  of  his  majesty,  and  is 
therefore  yet  future. 

20,  21.  Hypocatastases.  "The  lofty  eyes  of  men  shall  be 
humbled;  the  height  of  mortals  shall  bow  down,"  v.  11, 
according  to  Lowth's  version  ;  Professor  Alexander  renders 
it,  in  the  present,  "  The  eyes  of  the  loftiness  of  man  are  cast 
down,  and  the  height  of  men  is  brought  low;"  as  though 
those  effects  were  the  consequences  of  his  visible  advent. 
To  cast  down  the  eyes,  is  to  direct  them  downwards  to  the 
ground,  in  shame  or  fear,  instead  of  upwards,  in  self-compla- 
cency and  haughtiness ;  and  that  attitude  is  employed  to 
represent  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  mind  whose  pride 
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they  were  accustomed  to  express.  The  height  of  men  is  their 
elevated  station ;  and  the  dejection  of  that  height  or  seat  to 
the  ground,  is  used  to  denote  the  overthrow  of  the  power 
which  they  derive  from  it  or  e^ert  in  it,  and  deprivation  of 
their  greatness. 

22.  A  metaphor.  And  Jehovah  alone  is  exalted  in  that 
day,"  v.  11.  To  be  exalted,  literally,  is  to  be  lifted  upward 
from  the  ground,  or  elevated  to  a  higher  station  in  space.  It 
is  employed  here  to  denote  an  analogous  elevation  in  the 
thoughts  and  estimation  of  men.  As  there  is  at  that  epoch 
to  be  a  perfect  confutation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  aposta- 
tize, and  ascribe  the  rights  and  honors  of  God  to  creatures,  so 
there  is  to  be  a  perfect  vindication  of  him.  It  will  be  seen 
and  felt  by  all  that  he  is  what  he  proclaims  himself  to  be,  and 
his  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  all  his  ways  will 
be  recognised  and  acknowledged.  That  is  the  end  for  which 
he  exercises  his  present  administration,  and  it  will  be  fully 
accomplished. 

The  first  part  of  the  passage  which  follows,  which  we  quote 
as  rendered  by  Professor  Alexander,  has  been  treated  by  som» 
commentators  as  metaphorical,  and  by  others  as  representa- 
tive :  "  For  there  is  a  day  to  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  upon  or  against 
everything  that  is  high  and  lofty,  and  upon  everything 
exalted,  and  it  comes  down ;  and  on  all  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, and  on  all  the  oaks  of  Basan ;  and  upon  all  the  high 
mountaips,  and  upon  all  the  elevated  hills,  and  upon  every  high 
tower,  and  upon  every  fenced  wall ;  and  upon  all  ships  of 
Tarshish,  and  upon  all  images  of  desire  ;  and  "  thus  "  shall  the 
loftiness  of  man  be  cast  down,  and  the  pride  of  men  be  brought 
low,  and  Jehovah  alone  be  exalted  in  that  day.  And  the 
idols,  the  whole  shall  pass  away.  And  they  shall  enter  into 
the  caves  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  holes  of  the  earth,  from 
before  the  terror  of  Jehovah,  and  the  glory  of  his  majesty  in 
his  arising  to  terrify  the  earth.  In  that  day  shall  a  man  cast 
his  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold  which  they  have  made 
for  him  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  to  go  into  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  and  into  the  fissures  of  the  cliffs,  from  before 
the  terror  of  Jehovah,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  in 
his  arising  to  terrify  the  earth.    Cease  ye  from  man  whose 
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breath  is  in  his  nostrils ;  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted 
of?"  V.  12-22. 

Jerome  and  Maurer  exhibit  the  cedars,  oaks,  mountains, 
and  hills,  as  used  metaphorically  for  princes  and  others  in 
exalted  stations.  That,  however,  is  mistaken.  In  a  meta- 
phorical prediction,  the  subject  of  the  affirmation  is  always 
the  subject  also  of  that  which  is  foreshown,  the  figure  lying 
wholly  in  the  predicate.  It  would  be  in  the  verb  therefore 
here,  if  the  passage  were  metaphorical,  not  in  the  nouns ;  as 
it  is  of  the  cedars,  oaks,  mountains,  hills,  fortresses,  and  ships, 
that  the  events  foreshown  are  predicted.  In  a  metaphor,  also, 
that  which  is  affirmed  is  never  literally  true  of  the  subject  of 
the  figure ;  but  here  the  event  predicted  of  the  trees  and 
mountains  is  perfectly  suited  to  their  nature. 

Calvin,  Cocceius,  Vitringa,  Le  Clerc,  Lowth,  and  others, 
interpret  the  cedars,  oaks,  mountains,  and  hills,  as  representa- 
tives of  men  of  analogous  characters  and  conditions,  as 
princes,  rulers,  governments,  the  vain  and  proud.  That, 
however,  is  an  equal  error.  That  they  are  not  used  as  sym- 
bols, is  seen,  first,  from  the  consideration  that  they  were 
neither  exhibited  to  the  prophet  in  vision,  nor  subjected  in 
his  presence  to  the  inflictions  that  are  foreshown  of  them,  one 
or  the  other  of  which  is  an  invariable  condition  of  symboliz- 
ation.  He  did  not  see  the  day  of  Jehovah  on  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Basan,  and  upon  all  the  high  mountains, 
and  upon  all  the  elevated  hills.  It  was  future,  and  is  re- 
presented as  such,  not  as  present.  Next,  from  the  considera- 
tion that  if  the  cedars  and  oaks,  all  the  mountains  and  hills, 
the  ships,  and  the  images  of  desire,  are  used  as  symbols,  then 
the  idols  also  of  gold  and  silver,  the  moles  and  bats,  the  dens 
and  caverns,  the  loftiness  and  pride  of  men,  and  the  men 
themselves  who  cast  away  their  idols  and  retreat  to  the 
caverns  and  recesses  of  the  rocks,  must  be  used  as  represen- 
tatives ;  whiqh  is  impossible,  as  there  are  no  corresponding 
agents  and  objects  which  they  can  symbolize.  What  ana- 
logous qualities  can  pride  and  loftiness  represent?  What 
are  the  resembling  places  which  the  dens  and  caves  denote  ? 
Of  whom  are  the  moles  and  bats  the  symbols  ?  Who  are 
meant  by  the  idols,  and  what  corresponding  act  is  signified 
by  their  being  cast  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  ? 
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But  though  they  are  not  employed  as  symbols,  may  they 
not,  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  be  used  by  a  hypocatastasis,  as 
substitutes  for  men,  and  the  event  foretold  of  them,  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  catastrophe  that  is  to  befall  those  in  whose 
place  they  stand?  That  is  inconsistent  also  in  an  equal 
degree  with  the  passage.  The  announcement,  "  there  is  a 
day  to  Jehovah  of  hosts  upon  or  against  everything  high  and 
lofty,  and  upon  everything  exalted,  and  it  comes  down ;  and 
on  ^1  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  on  all  the  oaks  of  Basan ; 
and  upon  all  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  all  the  elevated 
hills ;  and  upon  every  high  tower,  and  upon  every  fenced 
wall ;  and  upon  all  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  upon  all  images  of 
desire  is  employed  to  prove  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  loftiness 
of  man  are  to  be  cast  down,  and  the  height  of  men  brought 
low,  and  Jehovah  alone  exalted  in  that  day — ^not  to  illus^ 
trate  by  a  resemblance,  the  manner  in  which  man  is  to  be 
humbled.  The  destruction  of  those  objects  of  delight,  of 
pride,  and  of  reliance  for  safety,  is  to  be  one  of  the  means  by 
which  their  haughtiness  is  actually  to  be  brought  down, — ^not 
a  mere  similitude  to  that  humiliation.  The  prediction  is  ac- 
cordingly continued,  "  And,''  thus  or  by  this  means,  "  shall  the 
loftiness  of  man  be  cast  down,  and  the  pride  of  men  be  brought 
low,  and  Jehovah  alone  be  exalted  in  that  day,"  This  is  seen, 
also,  from  the  consideration  that  the  acts  which  men  are 
then  exhibited  as  exerting,  are  represented  as  occasioned  by 
the  same  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  by  which  every  lofty  and 
exalted  thing,  every  cedar  and  oak,  every  mountain  and  hill 
is  to  be  brought  down.  It  is  by  his  avenging  presence  that 
they  are  to  be  struck  with  terror,  and  prompted  to  cast  away 
their  idols  and  flee  to  the  dens  and  caverns;  as  it  is  by  his 
presence  and  avenging  agency  that  the  trees  and  mountains, 
fortresses  and  ships  are  to  be  overthrown.  Had  the  cata- 
strophe of  these  natural  objects  been  employed  merely  to 
illustrate  the  humiliation  of  men  by  a  similitude,  it  would 
have  been  exhibited  as  produced  by  a  different  manifestation 
or  agency,  not  by  the  same.  If  those  effects  which  are 
produced  by  that  agency  are  illustrative,  then  the  humiliation 
of  men  also  which  is  wrought  by  it,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
the  same  nature,  and  nothing  whatever  is  left  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  exemplification.    And  finally,  this  is  expressly  in- 
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dicated  in  the  representation  that  God  is,  at  the  time  when 
the  idolaters  are  to  flee  to  the  rocks  and  caverns  to  shield 
themselves  from  the  splendors  of  his  presence,  to  strike  the 
earth  also  with  terror,  which  is  a  metaphor,  and  denotes  that 
it  is  to  be  shaken  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  a 
human  being  trembles,  when  agitated  with  terror ;  and  that 
is  by  an  earthquake.  "  And  they  shall  enter  into  the  caves 
of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  holes  of  the  earth,  from  before  the 
terror  of  Jehovah,  and  the  glory  of  his  majesty  on  his  arising 
to  terrify  the  earth." 

The  things  that  are  high  and  lofty,  then,  the  trees  and 
mountains,  the  fortresses  and  ships,  and  their  subversion,  are 
not- used  in  illustration  of  the  humiliation  of  men,  nor  as 
symbols  of  them,  and  their  overthrow ;  but  those  objects  are 
themselves  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  avenging  agency  of  the 
Almighty,  when  he  comes  in  visible  glory  to  confound  his 
enemies  and  vindicate  himself. 

23,  24,  25.  Metaphors  in  the  words,  cast  down  or  bowed 
down,  brought  low,  and  exalted,  v.  17.  Loftiness  cannot  be 
literally  cast  down,  or  bowed  as  a  material  body  is  dejected 
from  an  elevation  to  the  earth,  or  an  erect  body,  like  a  person 
or  tree,  is  made  to  stoop.  The  expression  is  used  to  denote  an 
analogous  change  of  the  mind  from  pride  to  humiliation,  from 
self-confidence  to  despair.  Being  brought  low,  in  like  manner, 
properly  signifies  the  depression  of  a  person  or  material 
object  from  an  elevated  position  ;  and  is  employed  to  denote 
a  resembling  change  of  the  mind  from  haughtiness,  to  a  sense 
of  its  subordination  to  God,  and  its  helplessness  and  guilt. 
To  exalt,  in  its  proper  use,  denotes  the  movement  of  a 
person  or  material  body  in  the  opposite  direction  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  position ;  and  is  here  employed  to  signify 
the  elevation  of  God  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  to  the  regard 
which  belongs  to  him  as  Jehovah,  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
all. 

26,  27.  Metaphors  in  the  verb  terrify,  v.  19-21 :  The  earth 
cannot  be  literally  stricken  with  terror  at  the  presence  of 
God.  The  expression  is  employed  to  denote  a  species  of 
agitation,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  that  bears  an  analogy  to 
the  tremor  of  human  beings  who  are  smitten  with  excessive 
fear.   It  is  an  earthquake,  therefore,  with  which  it  is  then  to 
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be  shaken,  and  by  that  doubtless,  that  the  high  and  lofty 
things,  the  cedars  and  oaks,  the  mountains  and  hills,  ihe 
fortresses  and  fenced  walls,  the  ships  and  images  of  desire, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  be  thrown  down,  and  over- 
whelmed. That  it  is  the  earth  that  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  tremefaction  is  certain  from  the  nature  of  'the  metaphor ; 
as  it  is  the  law  of  that  figure  that  the  agent  or  object  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  the  subject  of  the  act  or  event  which 
it  denotes ;  as  when  it  is  said  a  ship  shall  be  made  to  walk  the 
water,  it  is  the  ship  that  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  nation 
which  is  signified  by  that  expression ;  and  when  it  is  predicted 
that  the  Gentiles  shall  flow  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah's 
house,  it  is  the  Gentiles  that  are  to  go  there  in  great  numbers 
and  in  a  continuous  line,  not  some  other  order  of  agents. 

What  a  vast  and  wonderful  revelation  of  God's  purposes, 
and  the  principles  on  which  he  founds  tliem,  this  prophecy 
thus  is,  when  interpreted  by  its  proper  laws  ?  First.  That  in 
the  last  days  Mount  Zion  is  to  be  cleared  of  its  ruins,  and  a 
new  temple  for  Jehovah's  worship  erected  on  it,  that  is  never 
to  be  overthrown.  Next.  That  all  nations  are  to  go  thither 
to  worship,  and  receive  from  him  commands  and  revelations. 
Thirdly.  That  he  is  to  exercise  judicial  authority  over  them, 
and  cause  them  to  convert  their  weapons  into  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  dismiss  for  ever  the  arts  of  war.  Fourthly. 
A  statement  of  the  reason  that  though  such  are  his  gracious 
purposes  towards  the  Israelites,  he  yet  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  vision,  forsaken  them.  It  was  because  they  had 
apostatized  to  idolatry,  become  soothsayers,  adopted  the 
manners  of  the  pagan  nations  around  them,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  put  their  trust  in 
horses  and  chariots ;  which  was  a  rejection  of  him,  an 
impeachment  of  his  government,  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  his 
promises  and  threatenings,  and  a  virtual  declaration  that 
their  idols  were  alone  worthy  of  homage  as  gods.  Fifthly. 
The  announcement  that  all  classes  of  them  were  at  length  to 
be  fully  humbled  by  the  confutation  of  their  false  views,  and 
overthrow  of  their  guilty  schemes  ;  and  because  his  perfections 
forbid  that  he  should  forgive  them.  Sixthly.  A  revelation 
that  he  is  to  accomplish  it  by  a  visible  advent  in  the  terrors 
of  his  avenging  justice,  that  shall  strike  all  his  enenues  with  a 
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resistless  conviction  of  his  being,  his  deity,  and  his  rights  over 
them ;  and  cause  them  to  cast  away  their  idols,  and  fly  to 
dens  and  caverns  to  hide  themselves  from  the  splendors  of  his 
presence ;  and  that  he  is  to  complete  the  prostration  of  their 
pride  and  annihilation  of  their  guilty  hopes,  by  overturning 
by  an  earthquake  the  great  objects  of  their  delight  and 
reliance;  the  beautiful  trees  with  which  their  vales  and 
mountains  are  adorned ;  their  mountains  and  hills  themselves 
on  which  they  offer  their  idolatrous  worship ;  their  fortresses 
and  walls  on  which  they  rely  for  defence  against  their  enemies ; 
and  their  ships,  and  every  other  object  of  worldly  trust  and 
desire.  That  these  are  the  predictions  of  the  vision  in 
contradistinction  from  the  symbolical  constructions  that  have 
been  assigned  to  it,  is  as  certain  from  the  laws  of  figures  and 
symbols,  as  the  solutions  of  geometrical  problems  are  from 
the  principles  by  which  they  are  determined.  The  prophecy 
renders  it  clear,  therefore,  First,  that  one  great  object  for 
which  God  pursues  his  present  administration  towards  the 
Israelites  is,  to  vindicate  himself,  confute  them,  and  overturn 
their  pride.  Next,  That  his  advent  is  to  precede  the  con- 
version of  the  nations,  and  the  commencement  of  Christ's 
millennial  reign  ;  inasmuch  as  many  are  to  continue  till  his 
coming  to  be  idolaters,  and  are  then  to  renounce  their  false 
gods ;  as  they  are  to  continue  till  that  period  to  be  character- 
ized by  pride,  haughtiness,  and  a  reliance  on  fortresses  and 
fenced  walls ;  and  as  it  is  not  till  after  his  arrival  and  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  that  they  are  to  convert  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 
And,  Thirdly,  That  the  Israelites  are  at  that  epoch  to  be 
restored  to  their  ancient  land,  and  sustain  a  peculiar  relation 
to  God;  inasmuch  as- the  prophecy  concerns  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  ;  the  house  which  is  then  to  be  erected  on  Mount 
Zion,  is  to  be  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  the 
Grentiles  who  go  thither  to  worship,  are  to  go  from  a  distance. 
It  shows,  therefore,  that  they  are  proceeding  on  mistaken 
views  of  God's  designs,  who  assume  that  the  world  is  to  be 
converted  through  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  by  men ; 
that  it  is  to  be  accomplished  anterior  to  the  millennium  ;  and 
that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  not  to  take  place  till  that 
period  has  passed. 
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Aet.  II. — The  Restoration  of  the  Israelites. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Though  the  question,  whether  the  Israelites  are  to  be 
recalled  from  their  dispersion,  re-established  in  their  ancient 
land,  and  sustain  a  peculiar  relation  to  God,  has  been  largely 
discussed  by  writers  of  different  denominations,  and  with 
learning  and  ability,  no  such  view  of  it  has  hitherto  been 
presented,  as  to  free  it  from  difficulty,  and  command  the 
undoubting  assent  of  the  church  generally,  or  any  consider- 
able body  of  those  whose  judgment  respecting  it  is  held  to  be  of 
authority.  It  is  still,  an  open  inquiry.  A  large  proportion, 
we  believe,  of  those  in  the  sacred  office,  seriously  doubt  their 
restoration,  and  yet  doubt  it  on  grounds,  that  in  their  own 
judgment,  instead  of  absolutely  disproving  it,  only  render  it 
improbable.  In  like  manner,  many  at  least  of  those  who  look 
for  their  return,  have  perhaps  a  strong  persuasion  of  it,  merely, 
rather  than  a  conviction  of  its  absolute  certainty.  They 
believe  it,  because  they  see  what  appear  to  them  plain  predic- 
tions of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  while  they  feel  that  they  still  need 
a  higher  demonstration  that  that  is  their  true  meaning,  in 
order  to  free  it  from  uncertainty  and  make  doubt  impossible. 

Where  now  lies  the  reason  that,  though  it  has  thus  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  long  succession  of  great  and  good  men,  and 
been  subjected  to  as  keen  a  disquisition  as  almost  any  other, 
it  still  remains  undetermined  ?  Not  because  there  are  not 
ample  materials  for  a  judgment  respecting  it  in  the  Scriptures. 
No  theme  is  more  frequent  with  the  ancient  prophets,  pre- 
sented in  a  greater  variety  of  aspects,  or  treated  with  greater 
amplitude.  Not  because  it  is  not  of  high  importance.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  questions  in  debate  in 
the  church.  There  is  no  other,  perhaps,  that  involves  the 
meaning  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  con- 
clusions that  are  formed  in  reference  to  it  must  affect  very 
intimately  the  views  that  are  entertained  of  the  purposes  of 
God  respecting  the  world.  If  he  is  to  re-establish  that  people 
in  Palestine,  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  himself,  appoint  rites  of 
worship  that  are  now  unknown  to  the  church,  and  reveal 
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himself  to  them  by  visible  signs,  as  he  did  in  ancient  times,  it 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  his  designs, 
and  must  be  in  order  to  ends  that  are  in  as  high  a  degree 
extraordinary  and  momentous.  Such  a  measure  would  un- 
doubtedly work  a  greater  revolution  in  the  church,  and  a 
thousand  times  greater  in  the  world,  than  took  place  at  the 
abrogation  of  their  worship  and  their  dispersion  among  the 
nations.  It  would  involve  the  institution  of  a  new  dispensa- 
tion. As,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  take  place,  it  is  to  precede  the 
millennium,  the  decision  that  it  is  foreshown  is  equivalent  to  a 
decision,  that  God  is  at  that  epoch  to  introduce  a  new  dis- 
pensation ;  and  that  the  views,  therefore,  on  which  the 
Protestant  church  is  now  proceeding,  are  in  a  large  degree 
erroneous.  No  topic  in  the  whole  circle  of  theological 
inquiry  has  higher  claims,  then,  to  consideration,  is  adapted  in 
a  larger  measure  to  awaken  curiosity,  or  is  fraught  with  a  more 
important  practical  influence  on  the  views,  the  faith,  and  the 
labors  of  God's  people. 

That  the  subject  remains  involved  in  so  much  uncertainty 
is  not  owing  then,  we  apprehend,  to  any  intrinsic  difficulty, 
nor  to  a  want  of  curiosity  respecting  it,  but  instead,  to  erro- 
neous or  defective  views  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  prophecies  respecting  it  are  expressed. 
The  question,  whether  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Israelites 
are  to  be  recalled  to  Palestine,  and  re-organized  as  God's 
chosen  people,  is  a  question  of  interpretation,  and  mainly  of 
language,  in  distinction  from  symbols.  What  then  is  the 
nature  of  that  language  ?  On  what  principle  is  it  employed  ? 
What  are  the  laws  by  which  its  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained  ? 
These  questions  have  been  treated  at  length  by  a  great 
nurtiber  of  writers  :  one  class  holding  that  the  language  of  the 
predictions  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  phi- 
lology in  accordance  with  its  nature  ; — that  which  is  literal, 
as  literal ;  and  that  which  is  tropical,  as  tropical :  and  the 
other  who  regard  it  as  altogether  figurative,  or  spiritual, 
assuming  that  the  rules  of  ordinary  speech  are  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  it,  and  that  its  meaning  can  only  be  evolved  by  laws 
that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Unhappily,  however,  neither  party 
have  paused  to  inquire,  what  the  peculiarity  of  figurative 
language  is,  how  it  may  be  discriminated  from  that  which  is 
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literal,  or  what  the  ndes  are  by  which  the  several  figures 
are  to  be  interpreted.    It  bbems  never  to  have  occurred  to 

TBSM,  that  a  passage,  IN  ORDER  TO  EE  FIGURATIVE,  MUST  HAVE 

A  FIGURE  IN  IT.  They  have  accordingly  disputed  the  question 
with  just  as  much  keenness,  and  with  as  uncertain  results, 
whether  language  that  involves  no  figure,  is  figurative  or  not, 
as  whether  that  is  which  is  truly  tropical.  We  might  quote 
many  pages  of  argument  from  the  advocates  of  the  literal 
sense,  in  which  they  have  failed  to  demonstrate  the  truth, 
simply  by  their  not  knowing  how  to  distinguish  literal  from 
figurative  expressions,  and  determine  by  that  means  whether 
a  passage  is  tropical  or  not.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  lan- 
guage itself  to  determine  whether  it  is  figurative,  they  have 
often  founded  their  conclusions  on  grounds  that  lie  wholly 
out  of  it,  and  are  no  criteria  of  its  nature.  Thus  Mr. 
M'Neile  :— 

The  progress  of  events,  by  giving  fulfilment  to  many  of  ihe  predietions 
of  the  prophets,  has  borne  testimony,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  resisted, 
to  the  true  meaning  (f  the  figurative  language  of  •prophecy.  History  is 
but  another  name  for  the  providence  of  God ;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  the  subject  of  prophecy,  its  feithful  record  should 
be  distinctly  and  carefully  compared  with  the  terms  of  the  prediction. 
Because  the  best  possible  method  of  soberly  anticipating  events  from 
the  language  of  those  prophecies  which  are  still  unfulfilled,  is  to  observe 
the  connexion  between  the  language  and  the  event  in  those  which  have 
already  found  their  fulfilment.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience, we  shall  make  the  nearest  possible  approaches  to  a  right  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  actuallg  literal,  and  what  is  merely  fig^irative,  and 
what  is  specifically  symbolical  in  the  inspired  language ;  which  distinc- 
tion is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  attended  to  the  subject,  to  be 
the  grand  desideratum  of  prophetic  interpretation.^^ — Lectures  on  the 
Prospect  of  the  Jews. — Lecture  i.  p.  30. 

He  thus  proceeds  on  the  impression  that  there  is  not  any- 
thing in  figurative  language  that  distinguishes  it  from  that 
which  is  literal,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  easily 
discriminated ;  but  that  they  are  in  fact  essentially  the  same, 
and  that  whether  therefore  a  prophecy  is  literal  or  figurative, 
can  only  be  known  with  certainty,  by  a  comparison  of  its 
terms  with  those  of  other  predictions  that  have  already 
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received  their  fulfilment.  No  mistake,  however,  could  be 
greater.  The  meaning  of  a  prophecy  must  be  understood^ 
before  it  can  be  known  that  it  has  received  its  fulfilment. 
On  what  ground  can  it  be  assumed  that  certain  events  are 
the  accomplishment  of  a  prediction,  except  that  they  are 
such  as  that  prediction  foreshows?  But  their  correspon- 
dence to  one  another  cannot  be  ascertained,  until  the  pro- 
phecy has  been  interpreted,  and  the  nature  of  the  events 
learned,  which  it  predicts.  The  ground  of  its  explication 
must,  therefore,  lie  within  itself ;  not  in  the  events  in  which 
it  has  its  accomplishment.  Besides  if  there  were  no  such 
radical  difference  between  literal  and  tropical  language,  that 
they  could  be  easily  and  infallibly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  then  the  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  would  not  yield  us 
any  aid  in  discriminating  them.  How  could  it  be  seen  that 
certain  events  correspond  with  a  prediction  taken  as  figura- 
tive, but  disagree  with  it  interpreted  literally,  if  there  were 
no  such  dissimilarity  between  tropical  and  literal  expressions, 
that  they  could  be  discriminated  from  each  other  ?  But  the 
real  or  imagined  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy  can  never  be 
necessary  as  a  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed  is  figurative,  any  more  than  the 
demonstration  of  a  problem  in  geometry  can  be  necessary  as 
a  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  the  diagram  by  which  it  is 
to  be  wrought  out,  is  a  circle  in  place  of  a  parallelogram. 
As  circles  and  parallelograms  are  forms  that  essentially  differ 
from  each'  other,  and  their  nature  must  be  known  before 
problems  founded  on  them  can  be  demonstrated ;  so  literal 
and  figurative  forms  of  expression  differ  essentially  from 
each  other,  and  their  peculiarities  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  employed,  must  be  understood,  in  order  to  the 
discovery  of  their  meaning,  and  a  perception  of  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  events  in  which  they  have  their  fulfil- 
ment. Figurative  language,  in  all  its  forms,  has  a  nature  of 
its  own,  that  distinguishes  it  from  that  which  is  literal,  as 
truly  as  circles  have  a  nature  that  distinguishes  them  from 
squares,  parallelograms,  and  triangles ;  and  the  properties  and 
laws  of  the  one  are  as  incommunicable  to  the  others,  as  those 
of  circles  are  to  other  geometrical  figures.  To  assume 
accordingly  that  there  are  no  criteria  in  the  language  itself 
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of  figurative  predictions  by  which  it  can  be  discriminated 
from  that  which  is  literal,  and  its  import  determined  with 
the  utmost  exactness ;  is  in  interpretation  as  great  and  fatal  a 
mistake,  as  it  were  in  geometry,  to  assume  that  there  are  no 
criteria  in  the  forms  of  triangles,  circles,  and  squares,  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished,  independently  of  demonstrations 
that  are  founded  on  them. 

Another  error,  equally  great,  and  perhaps  still  more  mis- 
chievous into  which  they  have  fallen,  is  the  supposition  that 
if  a  prediction  be  figurative,  the  agent  or  subject  of  the 
event  foreshown,  is  not  that  of  which  the  prediction  actually 
treats,  but  of  a  difierent  species,  and  that  its  meaning,  there- 
fore, is  necessarily  involved  in  obscurity.  Thus  Mr.  Gipps 
says  : 

^  Millenarian  writen  interpret  Isaiah  xi.  6~8,  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  things  during  the  Millennium,  and  oonoeiye  that  it  is  to  be  underBtood 
aB  applying  to  real  lions,  bears,  kc  In  Isaiah  xxxv.  9,  it  is  said.  No 
lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall  go  up  thereon,  it  shall 
not  be  found  there.-  This  is  evidently  connected  with  the  coming  of 
Christ  foretold  in  verse  4,  in  the  same  way  as  Isaiah  xi.  6-8  was  con- 
nected with  his  coming  as  foretold  in  v.  1  of  that  chapter.  According 
to  their  own  rule  that  a  literal  interpretation  is  to  be  given  where  it  is 
possible,  they  are  bound  to  give  a  literal  interpretation  of  v.  9,  and  to 
understand  the  lion  and  ravenous  beast  of  real  animals.  They  discard, 
however,  their  own  rule  in  this  case ;  and  take  these  expressions,  not  in 
a  literal,  but  figurative  senseP — On  the  First  Resurrection,  p.  73. 

He  thus  represents,  and  his  statement  might  be  confirmed 
by  a  multitude  of  quotations,  that  when  that  class  of  expositors 
interpret  a  passage  as  figurative,  they  assume  that  the  agents 
and  events  to  which  it  relates,  are  of  a  different  species  from 
those  of  which  it  expressly  treats.  It  is  not  peculiar,  however, 
to  them,  but  frequent  with  expositors  of  all  classes,  ancient, 
as  well  as  modem,  and  disbelievers,  as  well  as  believers,  that 
Christ  8  advent  is  to  precede  the  millennium.  We  might  quote 
the  comments  of  a  great  number  on  the  passage  to  which  he 
refers,  Isaiah  xi.  6-8,  in  proof  of  it.  We  give  a  single  exam- 
ple from  Mr.  Irving. 

**The  only  possiUe  diversity  of  opinion  which  can  arise  between  men 
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of  good  sound  sense,  in  oonaklermg  this  passage,  is,  whether  it  be 
intended  for  a  figurative  or  a  litend  dewriptum  o(  the  world,  alter  the 

Aflsjrian^s  yoke  is  broken,  and  Messiah^s  reign  begun  I  have  no 

objection  to  its  being  understood  and  interpreted  as  figurative  language, 
containing  under  it  the  delineation  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  human 
society^  the  inuocenc}'  of  strength,  the  harmlessness  of  subtlety,  the 
bountifulness  of  power,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  to  the  child  of 
reason  

There  is  a  beautiful  confirmation  of  this  method  of  interpretation  in 
the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters  of  this  prophet,  where  a 
certain  portion  of  the  earth,  called  Idumea,  being  visited  for  its  persecu- 
tion of  Zion,  is  reduced  to  a  most  barren,  noxious,  and  abominable  con- 
dition ;  and  into  it  as  a  vile  harbor,  are  driven  all  the  filthy  and  foul 
beasts  of  the  earth  out  of  all  countries ; — ^*  Babylon,  the  den  of  every 
unclean  beast,  and  cage  of  every  foul  bird;'  whereupon  all  other 
places  of  the  earth,  which  heretofore  these  wicked  beasts  had  tenanted, 
are  called  upon  to  rejoice  because  of  the  riddance  which  they 
had  received,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  By  which  highly  figurative 
language  the  thing  meant  is,  that  in  the  day  when  God  rises  to 
right  oppressed  Zion,  he  will  beat  off  from  her  desolated  land  all 
spoilers, — *the  satyr,  the  screech  owl,  the  great  owl,  the  vulture,' 
that  is,  the  wicked  potentcUes  of  darkness,  the  strong  and  valiant 
enemies  of  Christy  and  gather  them  all  into  a  land  of  burning  pitch  and 

brimstone  This  glorious  prophecy,  which  presents  us  Rome  and 

her  vassal  kingdoms  in  worse  than  Sodom's  desolation,  Zion  and  the 
earth  under  her  in  Carmel's  beauty,  and  Lebanon's  glory,  giveth  much 
countenance  to  the  interpretation  which  makes  these  wild  hearts  in  our 
text  to  he  figures  of  the  powerful  wickednesses  which  are  upon  the  earth, 
preventing  its  peace  and  blessedness :  these  being  put  down  with  the 
Assyrian,  the  wicked  one,  the  kingdoms  which  they  wielded  for  mutual 
destruction  shall  all  be  guided  and  directed  into  the  ways  of  righteous- 
ness, zealous  to  aggrandize  the  meek  and  the  poor  in  spirit,  who  in  that 
day  shall  inherit  the  earth." — Interpretations  of  0.  T,  Prophecies,  pp. 
136-138. 

He  thus  assumes  that  if  these  passages  are  figurative,  the 
agents  whose  actions  they  foreshow,  are  not  those  that  are 
designated  in  the  predictions  themselves,  but  instead  of  tame 
and  ferocious  animals,  are  men,  and  on  the  ground,  it  would 
seem,  that  that  is  the  law  of  figurative  language.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  interpreters  should  have  formed  so  false  a  notion, 
and  gone  on  age  after  age  in  the  repetition  of  it,  not  only 
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without  pausing  to  inquire  into  its  accuracy,  but  without  hap- 
pening to  discern  its  inconsistency  with  the  laws  of  figures. 
There  is  no  axiom  in  mathematics  of  mofe  absolute  cer- 
tainty and  self-eyidence  than  the  law  of  figures,  that  the  agent 
or  object  to  which  the  figure  is  applied,  is  the  agent  or  object 
whose  acts  or  conditions  it  is  employed  to  illustrate ;  and  that 
in  figurative  prophecies,  therefore,  the  agent  or  object  desig- 
nated in  the  prediction,  and  the  subject  of  the  figure,  is  the 
agent  or  subject  also  of  the  act  or  event  which  the  prophecy 
foreshows.  This  is  the  law  of  every  species  of  figure,  and  of 
every  individual  of  each  species,  and  is  as  inseparable  and 
essential  an  element  of  their  nature  as  the  specific  forms  of 
mathematical  figures  are  of  theirs. 

Thus  in  the  comparison,  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day,"  "  the  path  of  the  just"  is  the  subject  of  the  affirmation, 
and  that,  and  that  alone,  which  the  similitude  is  employed  to 
illustrate.  To  substitute  another  in  its  place,  and  treat  that 
as  the  thing  that  is  compared  with  the  shining  light,  is  as  gross 
a  violation  of  the  figure,  and  perversion  of  the  writer's  mean- 
ing, as  it  were  to  substitute  a  noun  of  a  difierent  signification 
in  the  place  of  light,  and  whdly  destroy  the  comparison,  or 
form  one  between  totally  difierent  objects.  And  such  is  the 
law  of  all  similes.  Let  any  one  refer  to  his  consciousness, 
and  he  will  see  that  when  he  forms  a  comparison,  that  which 
he  names  as  the  subject  of  the  comparison  is  always  that 
which  he  truly  means,  and  which  he  employs  the  figure  to 
illustrate.  The  supposition  that  anything  else  is  meant,  is 
solecistical  and  preposterous.  Not  one  person  in  a  million 
could  form  a  simile  on  the  opposite  principle,  without  unusual 
study  and  contrivance,  and  it  would  then  be  felt  to  be  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  hearer  and  reader,  and  absurd. 

Such  is  the  law  also  of  the  apostrophe,  as  in  Isaiah  x., 
"  Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  daughter  of  Gallim ;  cause  it  to  be  heard 
unto  Laish,  O  poor  Anathoth ;"  it  is  the  people  of  Gallim  and 
Anathoth  whom  those  terms  denote,  who  are  meant  by  the 
prophet,  not  the  population  of  other  towns.  To  suppose  that 
they  relate  to  any  other  people,  is  not  only  without  authority, 
but  is  to  make  the  prediction  wholly  unintelligible. 

It  is  equally  true  of  the  prosopopceia.    I,n  the  expression. 
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"  O  earth,  earth,  earth !  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  Jeremiah 
nil.  29,  it  is  the  earth  that  is  addressed  and  summoned  to 
hear,  not  some  t)ther  orb,  some  other  object,  or  some  other 
species  of  existence.  To  assume  that  the  word  earth  means 
something  else  than  our  globe,  is  not  only  groundless,  but  is 
equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  it  is  that  it  denotes. 

In  metonymy,  also,  when  the  name  of  a  town  or  city  is 
used  as  the  denominative  of  its  inhabitants,  as  in  the  apo- 
strophe quoted  from  Isaiah,  it  is  those  inhabitants  whom  it  is 
employed  to  designate,  not  some  other  population,  or  some 
other  species  of  agents. 

This  is  invariably  the  law  also  of  the  metaphor,  in 
respect  to  which  the  error  we  are  confuting  is  most  fre- 
quently made.  Thus  in  the  proverb,  "The  rich  man's 
wealth  is  his  strong  city,"  it  is  his  wealth  that  is  meant, 
not  his  learning,  his  courage,  his  influence,  or  any  other 
quality  or  possession ;  and  the  rich  man's  wealth,  not  the 
wealth  of  any  other  order  of  persons.  The  figure  lies  in  the 
predicate,  not  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  consists 
in  denominating  his  wealth  a  strong  city,  which  it  is  not  lite- 
rally, but  only  by  its  resemblance,  as  a  means  of  protection. 
To  suppose  that  the  figure  hes  in  that  of  which  the  affirma- 
tion is  made,  is  in  efiect  to  assume  that  the  proposition  is  in 
interpretation  to  be  reversed,  by  converting  the  predicate 
into  the  subject,  and  the  subject  into  the  predicate,  and 
making  it,  a  strong  city  is  the  rich  man's  wealth,"  which 
not  only  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  proverb,  but  is  not  true. 
It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  a  city  is  strong,  that  it 
belongs  to  one  rich  man,  or  a  few  of  that  class.  There  is  no 
strong  city,  probably,  that  in  fact  belongs  wholly  to  one 
individual  or  a  small  number  of  individuals.  So  also  in  the 
following  passage,  "My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy 
father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother ;  for  they  shall 
be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  thy  head,  and  chains  about  thy 
neck ;"  it  is  the  parental  instruction  and  law,  which  it  is 
promised  shall  be  an  ornament  and  a  chain,  not  anything  else. 
To  assign  to  them  any  other  meaning,  is  not  to  perform  the 
part  of  an  interpreter,  but  wantonly  to  deny  their  true  signifi- 
cation,  and  ascribe  to  them  an  office  which  they  are  not 
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employed  to  fill.  This  is  not  merely  the  law  of  the  metaphor, 
but  a  law  of  the  utmost  significance.  There  is  no  other  that 
transcends  it  in  importance.  There  is  scarce  an  essential 
doctrine,  or  fact,  presented  in  the  sacred  volume,  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  which  are  not  intimately  concerned  in  its 
observance.  Thus  in  the  numerous  passages  in  which  Christ 
is  said  to  have  redeemed  us,  given  himself  a  ransom  for  us, 
and  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, — as  the  words 
redeemed,  ransom,  and  washing,  are  used  metaphorically,  the 
whole  certainty  that  Christ  is  the  agent,  who  is  declared  to 
have  accomplished  what  they  express  for  us,  depends  on  the 
certainty,  that  the  agent  to  whom  the  figure  is  applied,  is  the 
agent  who  has  actually  exerted  the  acts,  and  filled  the  ofiice 
which  the  figurative  predicate  declares  him  to  have  exerted 
and  filled.  To  assume  that  his  name  is  not  used  to  denote  him, 
but  some  other  being,  is  not  only  to  violate  the  law  of  the 
figure  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  and  contradict  the  princi- 
ples on  which  all  are  conscious  that  they  are  accustomed  to 
use  it,  but  is  to  perpetrate  the  most  stupendous  crime  against 
him  ;  to  deny  him  his  ofiice  and  work  as  Redeemer,  and  sub- 
stitute some  other  being  in  his  place.  In  like  manner,  as  in 
all  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  Jehovah  is 
said  to  have  redeemed  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  the  verb 
redeemed  is  used  metaphorically ;  the  certainty  that  Jehovah 
is  the  being,  who  is  represented  as  having  accomplished  that 
redemption  for  them,  depends  on  the  certainty  that  in  a  meta- 
phor the  agent  who  is  in  fact  represented  as  exerting  the  act 
which  is  expressed  by  the  trope,  is  the  agent  who  is  actually 
meant  to  be  represented  as  exerting  it  There  is  no  law  of 
language,  then,  of  higher  moment  than  this.  The  great  facts 
and  doctrines  of  revelation ;  a  vast  proportion  of  the  events 
of  uninspired  history,  may  with  truth  be  said  to  staled  or  fall 
with  it.  There  is  no  law  of  greater  certainty.  Not  a  solitary 
instance  can  be  found  in  the  whole  domain  of  metaphorical 
language,  of  a  deviation  from  it.  Nor  is  there  any  law  whose 
truth  is  more  obvious.  It  is  exemplified  in  each  one's  habits 
of  thought  and  speech.  It  is  the  law  and  the  only  law,  by 
which  every  human  being  employs  and  interprets  metaphori- 
cal language,  and  no  one  can,  without  an  unnatural  efifort. 
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imagine  a  metaphor  to  be  used  on  any  other  principle.  No 
solecism  can  offer  a  grosser  contradiction  to  our  conscious- 
ness, than  the  supposition  that  in  that  figure  the  subject  to 
which  the  trope  is  applied,  is  not  the  subject  of  that  which  it  is 
employed  to  express. 

It  is  the  law  likewise  of  the  synecdoche  ;  as  when  it  is  said, 
"  Thy  men  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  thy  strength  in  war 
strength  is  put  for  the  strong,  and  it  is  they  whose  fall  the 
prediction  foreshows. 

It  is  equally  true  also  that  the  agents  and  objects  in  respect 
to  which  the  allegory  and  hypocatastasis  are  employed, 
are  the  real  agents  or  objects  which  it  is  their  office 
to  exemplify  and  illustrate.  Thus  the  declaration,  Isaiah 
V.  1-7,  in  respect  to  the  allegory  of  the  vineyard,  that  "  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant,"  is  a  declaration 
that  they  are  the  people  whose  conduct  is  represented  by 
that  allegory.  It  can  no  more  be  assumed  that  any  other 
people  are  denoted  by  it,  than  it  can  that  the  name  Jehovah 
of  hosts  denotes  another  deity,  not  the  God  of  Israel.  The 
agent,  object,  or  act,  which  the  hypocatastasis  is  employed 
to  illustrate,  also,  is  always  that,  and  that  only,  to  which  it  is 
formally  applied :  as  when  it  is  predicted  of  Christ,  "  a  bruised 
reed  he  will  not  break,  and  a  dim  wick  he  will  not  quench," 
it  is  the  acts  of  Christ,  though  of  a  different  species,  which  these 
are  employed  to  represent,  not  the  acts  of  a  different  person. 

The  knowledge  of  this  great  law  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  just  exposition  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
Israelites.  It  sets  aside  a  vast  mass  of  false  constructions, 
and  with  the  other  laws  that  are  peculiar  to  the  several  figures, 
evolves  the  true  meaning  of  all  tropical  expressions,  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  certainty.  Under  its  guidance,  the  use  of 
figures  in  prediction,  instead  of  involving  the  purposes  of  God 
in  obscurity,  as  is  usually  thought,  is  found  to  contribute  to  their 
clearness,  demonstrableness,  and  force.  Their  express  office 
is,  to  illustrate,  not  to  darken  ;  and  they  fill  that  office  in  the 
prophecies  with  a  beauty  and  perfection  proportional  to  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  propriety 
and  dignity  with  which  they  are  there  distinguished  beyond 
those  of  any  other  class  of  writings. 
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Another  error  into  which  those  who  have  treated  of  these 
predictions  have  fallen,  is  the  assumption  that  besides  the 
natural  meaning  with  which  they  are  fraught,  as  interpreted 
by  the  proper  laws  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  they  have  also  another  and  higher  signification, 
which  is  denominated  their  spiritual  import.  This  view  is 
held,  indeed,  by  the  Christian  world  generally,  and  has  been 
for  a  series  of  ages.  It  was  the  theory  of  Origen,  Theodoret, 
Jerome,  and  other  early  writers,  and  of  Cocceius  and 
Yitringa,  especially,  among  the  modems,  and  is  the  basis  of 
a  large  share  of  the  current  interpretations  of  the  ancient 
prophets.    Thus  Dr.  Davison  says : 

"  Scripture  prophecy  is-  so  framed  in  some  of  its  predictions,  €U  to 
hear  a  9ense  directed  to  two  objects  ;  of  which  structure  the  predictions 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  David  furnish  a  conspicuous  example ;  and, 
I  should  say,  an  unquestionable  one,  if  the  whole  principle  of  that  kind 
of  interpretation  had  not  been  by  some  disputed  and  denied.  But  the 
prindple  has  met  with  this  ill  acceptance,  for  no  better  reason,  it  should 
seem,  than  because  it  has  been  injudiciously  applied  in  cases  where  it 
has  no  proper  place  ;  or  has  been  suspected  if  not  mistaken,  in  its  con- 
stituent character,  as  to  what  it  really  is." — P.  210. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  regards  this  as  a  very  general  character- 
istic of  the  prophecies. 

^  Where  the  obvious,  grammatical,  and  literal  meaning  is  capable  of  a 
plain  and  literal  fulfilment,  in  times  past  or  in  times  to  come,  and  does 
not  contradict  other  Scri]>tures,  and  there  is  no  manifest  figure  in  the 
wcdxk,  we  must  at  any  rate  hold  that  obvious  meaning,  if  we  would  not 
reduce  all  Scripture  to  an  uncertainty,  and  have  no  sure  stsinding  for  all 
our  confidence  in  (JodV  word.  Let  us  ever  tlien  take  this  general 
j)riuciplo,  as  of  first  importance  in  our  interpretation,  and  believe 
accordingly. 

"  But  with  this  first  principle  of  interpretation  firmly  held,  v>e  may 
also  seek  to  obtain  from  the  Scriptures,  where  the  words  allow  it,  a  yet 
fuller  meaning,  or  all  tliat  fiirtlier  light  which  God  in  his  wisdom  and 
love  may  have  designed  to  give  w  by  them.  We  need  not  on  account 
of  the  literal  meaning,  therefor<s  always  rfject  that  spiritual  application 
of  the  prophecies  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  has  been  so  largely  held 
by  all  Christians  from  the  early  ages.    While  we  justiy  expect  a  literal 
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fulfilment  of  plain  prophecies^  let  us  not  forget  there  is  also  a  depth 
and  fulness  of  Scripture  beyond  our  first  thoughts. 

^  As  a  general  rule  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  it  is  not  right  to 
interpret  part  of  the  same  prophecy  exclusively  literally,  and  another  part 
exclusively  figuratively.  Throughout  there  may  he  both  a  literal  and  a 
figurative  interpretation,  but  a  prophecy  cannot  be  thus  partially  divided, 
and  exclusively  interpreted  on  different  principles." — Restoration  of  the 
Jews,  pp.  xviii-xxiii. 

This  theory  was  entertained  also  by  Mr.  Irving,  though 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  views  generally  which  he 
maintained  respecting  the  proper  principles  of  interpretation. 
Thus  he  says  in  reference  to  Isaiah  xi.  6-8 : 

"  I  see,  besides  the  figurative,  which  doubtless  is  present,  a  literal 
sense  to  be  also  present ;  and  can,  even  were  there  no  other  passage 
than  this  one,  believe  that  it  contains  the  promise  of  a  deliverance  to 
the  lower  creation  also." — Interp,  0,  T.  Prop.,  p.  143. 

And  he  regarded  such  a  double  sense  as  common  to  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  that  relates  to  the  Israelites  and 
their  enemies. 

*'  For  as  everything  of  covenant  and  mercy  spoken  to  the  Jewish 
people,  hath  its  ultimate  reality  in  the  church ;  so  may  we  say  that 
everything  spoken  against  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  hath  its  ultimate 
reatity  in  the  apostasy,  or  anti-church  of  Rome." — P.  181. 

These  writers  thus,  though  they  express  themselves  somewhat 
differently,  assign  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  prophecies, 
both  that  which  is  literal  and  that  which  is  figurative,  a 
double  meaning ;  one  that  is  evolved  by  the  laws  of  philology, 
and  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  terms ;  another  that  has  its 
ground,  not  absolutely  in  the  terms  themselves,  but  rather,  it 
seems  to  be  supposed,  in  an  analogy  that  subsists  between  the 
objects  of  which  they  treat  and  another  class  of  objects,  and 
is  called  their  spiritual  sense.  No  theory,  however,  could  be 
more  groundless,  or  lead  to  a  worse  perversion  of  the  prophe- 
cies. Language  neither  has,  nor  can  have  any  meaning 
except  that  which  is  either  literal  or  figurative.    The  power 
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or  use  of  certain  words,  literally  to  express  certain  thoughts, 
is  not  inherent  in  them,  or  founded  on  thcfir  nature,  but  is  the 
result  of  arbitrary  convention.  It  is  because  men,  for  reasons 
of  convenience,  have  chosen  to  appropriate  them  to  their 
several  offices,  and  use  them  as  they  do,  that  they  are  indebted 
for  their  import ;  not  to  any  intrinsic  adaptation  more  than 
any  other  accents  of  the  voice,  to  represent  such  meanings. 
No  word,  therefore,  can  possibly  have  a  literal  signification, 
except  as  it  acquires  it  by  convention  and  usage.  But  besides 
their  literal  meanings,  words  have  no  import  except  that 
which  is  figurative,  nor  is  there  any  principle  except  that  on 
which  they  are  figuratively  used  by  which  they  can  attain 
another  meaning.  If  a  word  is  employed  without  a  figure  to 
denote  two  things  that  differ  from  one  another,  then  it  has 
two  literal  meanings.  If  it  has  two  meanings,  only  one  of 
which  is  literal,  or  is  employed  to  signify  two  things,  only  one 
of  which  it  denotes  literally,  then  by  the  definition  it  is  appro- 
priated to  a  use  that  differs  from  its  literal  signification ;  and 
that  is  the  precise  peculiarity  of  the  use  of  a  word  by  a  figure. 
It  is  accordingly  by  a  metaphor  that  all  the  terms  employed 
in  the  Scriptures  that  have  obtained  what  may  be  called  a 
spiritual  meaning  in  addition  to  their  literal  import,  have 
acquired  their  new  signification.  Thus,  the  words  redeem, 
ransom,  regenerate,  create,  renew,  and  other  kindred  terms 
that  are  employed  to  denote  the  work  of  Christ,  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  effects  of  his  influences,  have  obtained 
their  spiritual  meaning  by  a  metaphorical  use.  Not  an  instance 
can  be  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  of  the  use  of  a 
word  in  both  a  literal  and  spiritual  sense,  in  which  the  spiritual 
does  not  lie  in  the  mere  metaphorical  use  of  the  literal.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  not  only  that  it  is  not  possible, 
but  that  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  a  signification  should  be 
given  to  a  word  that  is  not  either  literal  or  figurative.  If  it 
is  not  figurative,  then  its  meaning  must  be  assigned  to  it 
arbitrarily,  not  because  of  any  relation  which  that  which  it 
denotes  sustains  to  something  else.  If  it  is  not  used  arbitra- 
rily, but  because  of  some  relation  which  that  which  it  is 
employed  to  signify  sustains  to  something  else,  as,  for  example, 
that  which  it  literally  denotes,  then  it  is  used  figuratively,  as 
that  is  the  precise  peculiarity  of  the  tropical  use  of  a  word. 
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The  theory  of  a  spiritual  sense  of  words,  therefore,  in  contra- 
distinction  from  both  a  literal  and  a  figurative  sense,  is  demon- 
strably false. 

This  consideration  proves  the  utter  impossibility,  also, 
that,  in  any  instance,  all  the  terms  of  a  prophecy  should  have 
even  a  figurative  sense ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  already  shown, 
it  is  an  invariable  and  necessary  law  of  figures,  that  tlie  names 
of  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  applied,  should  be  used  lite- 
rally. The  figure  lies  wholly  in  that  which  is  afiSrmed,  or 
declared,  not  in  that  of  which  the  aflirmation  is  made.  On 
the  supposition,  therefore,  that  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  respecting  the  Israelites,  have  a  spiritual  meaning, 
the  Israelites  themselves,  and  not  any  other  people,  must  still 
be  the  subjects  of  that  which  the  spiritual  meaning  denotes,  as 
certainly  and  absolutely  as  though  the  prediction  was  literal. 
There  is  no  possible  or  conceivable  process  by  which  the 
names,  Israel,  House  of  Jacob,  Judah,  or  Jews,  when  they  are 
the  subject  of  the  afiirmation,  can  mean  anything  else  than  what 
they  literally  denote, — the  descendants  of  Jacob,  the  Jewish 
people.  These  writers  are  accordingly  wholly  mistaken  in 
the  supposition,  that  the  spiritual  meaning,  which  they  ascribe 
to  the  ancient  prophecies,  is  a  meaning  of  their  words ;  or  is 
indicated  by  their  language,  in  distinction  from  the  agents, 
objects,  acts,  and  events,  of  which  that  language  treats. 
Their  theory  really  implies,  that  those  agents,  objects,  and  acts, 
are  representative  of  other  agents,  objects,  and  events,  of  an 
analogous  species ;  and  that  they  fill  the  oflice,  therefore,  of 
prophetic  symbols,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
principles. 

The  hypothesis,  accordingly,  on  which  the  whole  of  their 
erroneous  speculations  in  fact  proceeds  in  respect  to  the 
difilculty  of  discriminating  literal  from  tropical  predictions  is, 
that  the  whole  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  which  are  conveyed 
through  language  merely,  are  nevertheless  representative,  as 
really  as  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John  ; 
and  the  agents,  objects,  and  acts  of  which  they  treat,  fraught 
with  a  signification  as  diverse  from  that  of  the  language  by 
which  they  are  designated,  as  the  import  of  the  agents  and 
acts  of  the  symbolical  prophecies  is  from  that  of  the  terms 
by  which  they  are  denoted.    This  is  indeed  singular,  as  maiiy 
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of  them  professedly  disapprove,  and  zealously  denounce  the 
treatment  of  the  predictions  and  narratives  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  allegories,  or  symbolic  representations,  as  a 
wanton  and  unpardonable  perversion  of  them.  Thus  Mr. 
Irving,  Mr.  M'Neile,  and  Mr.  Bickersteth  protest  against  it 
with  great  earnestness ;  and  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  M'Neile 
confute  it  by  strong  arguments  ;  yet  they  in  fact  found  on  it 
the  whole  of  their  constructions,  in  which  they  either  ascribe 
to  predictions  a  double,  or  spiritual  sense  ;  or  exhibit  passages 
as  tropical  that  are  wholly  free  from  figure.  Mr.  Irving,  for 
example,  in  his  interpretation  of  Isaiah  xi.  d-8,  and  xxxiv. 
11-15,  assumes  that  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  panthe.r,  the  wolf, 
the  cow  and  ox,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  islands,  the  satyrs,  and  the  owl,  are  representa- 
tives of  men  of  resembling  characteristics.  "I  have  no 
objection,"  he  says  of  the  first,  "  to  its  being  understood  and 
interpreted  as  figurative  language,  containing  under  it  the 
delineation  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  human  society  and 
of  the  other,  "  this  glorious  prophecy,  which  presents  us 
Rome  and  her  vassal  kingdoms, — Zion  and  the  earth  under 
her, — giveth  much  countenance  to  the  interpretation  which 
makes  these  wild  beasts  to  be  figures  of  the  powerful  wicked- 
nesses which  are  upon  earth." — Pp.  187,  138. 

Mr.  Gipps  regarded  them  as  symbols  of  Gentiles  and  Jews. 
He  says : 

In  Isaiah  xi.,  I  cannot  but  conceive  that  veises  6-8  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  figurative  sense,  and  that  they  foretell  the  calling  in  at  the 
first  coming  of  Christ  of  the  Gentiles,  described  under  the  figure  of  the 
wolf  J  leopardj  dtc^  and  their  onion  with  the  elect  remnant  of  the  Jews, 
described  as  the  lamb,  kid,  dbc^  in  one  church,  after  the  ceremonial  , 
law,  which  was  the  enmity  and  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  was  oMiehed,  and  peace  was  thus  made  between  them.^' — 
Treatise  on  the  First  Resurrection,  p.  124,  note. 

But  they  cannot  possibly  denote  those  or  other  men,  unless 
they  are  symbols  of  them ;  first,  because  animals,  in  distinction 
from  their  names,  never  denote  persons,  except  when  they 
are  used  as  symbols  of  them.  How  can  a  lion,  a  bear,  a 
satyr,  an  owl,  denote  men  unless  they  are  used  as  their 
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representatives?  To  suppose  that  they  mean  them  by 
virtue  of  their  nature,  independently  of  their  represen- 
tative office,  is  equivalent  to  a  supposition  that  they 
are  in  fact  men  and  not  such  mere  animals ;  next,  because, 
if  these  passages  were  figurative,  those  animals  would  still  be 
the  subjects  of  that  which  the  prediction  foreshows  ;  inasmuch 
as  in  metaphorical  propositions,  the  agents  and  objects  to 
which  the  figure  is  applied,  are  the  agents  or  subjects  of  that 
which  the  figure  is  employed  to  assert,  or  declare.  As  those 
animals  are  the  subjects  of  the  predictions,  and  the  figure,  if 
they  involve  one,  lies  in  the  predicates,  their  names  cannot 
denote  antichristian  men,  Gentiles,  or  Jews,  any  more  than 
they  would  if  they  were  not  figurative. 

We  might  quote  volumes  of  passages,  in  which  writers 
thus  treat  the  histories  and  literal  and  figurative  predictions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  though  they  were  symbolic,  under 
the  false  idea,  first,  that  language  may  be  figurative  without 
having  a  figure  in  it ;  and  next,  that  if  a  prediction  be  figura- 
tive, then  the  agent  or  object  of  which  the  affirmation  is  made, 
is  not  to  be  the  subject  of  that  which  the  prediction  fore- 
shows, but  an  agent  or  object  of  a  different  class,  which»  it 
represents. 

But  this  theory  that  the  agents  and  objects  of  literal  and 
figurative  passages  are  symbolic,  is  wholly  without  authority, 
and  a  more  gigantic  error,  and  fraught  with  a  more  disastrous 
influence,  than  any  other  false  principle  that  has  ever  been 
made  a  basis  of  interpretation.  It  cannot  be  assumed  in 
regard  to  the  passages  to  which  it  is  usually  applied,  except  on 
grounds  that  render  it  equally  proper  to  ascribe  a  symbolic 
office  to  the  agents  and  objects  of  all  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
•  volume.  What  reason  can  be  given  for  treating  the  lion,  the 
leopard,  the  bear,  the  cow,  the  ox,  the  lamb,  the  calf,  the  asp, 
the  basilisk,  the  cormorant,  the  satyr,  and  the  owl,  of  Isaiah 
xi.  and  xxxiv.,  as  representatives  of  human  beings,  that  will  not 
equally  justify  and  require  that  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth,  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowl  of  the  air.  Genesis  ii.  24-26, 
the  herds  and  flocks  of  Abraham,  Lot,  and  Job,  of  Laban 
and  Jacob,  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  of 
the  Amalekites  and  of  Nineveh,  the  flocks  of  Kedar,  the  cattle 
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upon  a  thousand  hills,  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains,  and  all 
others  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  should  also  be 
treated  as  symbols  ?  There  is  no  medium  between  rejecting 
it  altogether,  or  receiving  it  as  a  universal  law  of  historical 
and  prophetic  agents  and  objects.  Any  consideration  that 
shows  it  to  be  unauthorized  in  respect  to  any  one  of  which 
the  Scriptures,  or  other  historical  or  didactic  writings  treat, 
will  equally  show  it  to  be  gratuitous  and  unjustifiable  in 
respect  to  all  the  others. 

No  sober  person,  however,  will  attempt  to  maintain  such 
an  assumption.  It  were  in  effect  to  adopt  Swedenborg's 
system  of  interpretation,  and  plunge  into  the  shadowy  realms 
of  his  imaginary  and  absurd  correspondences.  There  is  not 
in  the  whole  series  of  the  artificial  and  preposterous  senses 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  historical  and  prophetic  agents  and 
objects  of  the  Scriptures,  a  more  unjustifiable,  gross,  or  mis- 
chievous violation  of  the  sacred  word,  than  is  involved  in  the 
assumption  that  passages  like  those  we  have  quoted, — whose 
only  meaning  is  expressed  in  their  words — are  symbolical. 

The  false  and  portentous  meanings  which  this  theory,  if 
adopted,  renders  it  necessary  to  deduce  from  many  passages, 
is  a  proof  also  of  its  erroneousness.  If  the  animals  of  Isaiah 
chap,  xi.,  are  symbols,  why  are  not  the  rod  and  stem  of  Jesse 
also,  his  branch  and  roots,  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  the  breath 
of  his  lips,  the  poor  and  the  meek,  the  earth,  and  the  acts  and 
conditions  that  are  affirmed  of  him  and  them  ?  Why  is  not 
the  personage  also,  chap,  liii.,  who  has  no  form  nor  comeli- 
ness ;  who  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief ;  who  was  wounded  for  our  iniqui- 
ties ;  who  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich 
in  his  death  ;  and  all  the  acts,  sufferings,  and  conditions,  that 
are  ascribed  to  him?  And  why  are  not  his  birth,  office, 
ministry,  miracles,  trial,  crucifixion,  burial,  resurrection,  and 
ascension,  likewise,  that  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  ? 
They  can  no  more  be  exempted  from  the  application  of  this 
theory  than  any  others,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  agents  and 
objects  of  the  passages  to  which  it  is  usually  applied,  have  a 
symbolic  office.  But  this  would  make  Christ,  in  his  human 
nature  at  least,  and  in  all  his  acts  and  sufierings,  the  represen- 
tative of  another  mediator,  exercising  an  analogous  ofllce, 
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and  suffering  in  an  analogous  manner,  for  a  similar  object* 
and  with  a  similar  result,  to  another  order  of  fallen  beings : 
which  is  false  and  impossible  in  the  utmost  degree.  Is  it  just 
to  sanction  a  theory  that  necessarily  leads  to  such  monstrous 
results  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  most  audacious  assumptions 
of  the  modern  Neologists  that  violates  the  Scriptures  on  a 
more  stupendous  scale,  and  makes  them  the  vehicle  of  more 
false  and  portentous  teachings  ? 

it  is  shown  to  be  wholly  mistaken,  also,  by  the  impossibility 
of  finding,  in  respect  to  many  predictions,  any  such  agents, 
objects,  and  events,  as  are  required,  if  they  are  interpreted 
by  the  laws  of  symbolization.  Thus  if  the  animals  of  Isaiah 
xi.  are  to  be  taken  as  symbols,  so  also  must  the  straw  which 
the  lion  eats,  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  basilisk's  den,  the 
holy  mountain,  the  earth,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Pathros,  Cush, 
Elam,  Shinar,  Hamath,  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  the  Egyptian  sea,  the  wind,  the  river,  the  seven  streams, 
the  highway,  the  Gentiles,  Israel,  Judah,  Ephraim,  the  Philis- 
tines, and  the  children  of  Ammon.  But  what  analogous 
places,  objects,  and  persons,  are  there  that  these  can  represent  ? 
If  Israel,  Judah,  and  Ephraim,  are  supposed  to  denote  Gentile 
Christians,  who  do  the  Gentiles  themselves,  and  the  two 
Gentile  nations,  the  Philistines  and  the  children  of  Ammon, 
symbolize?  Are  there  any  nations  in  the  world  that  are 
neither  Israelites  nor  Gentiles,  but  as  different  from  Gentiles, 
as  Christian  Gentiles  are  from  Jews  ?  What  can  the  return 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  countries  of  their  dispersion,  and 
re-establishment  in  Palestine,  denote?  Are  the  Christian 
Gentile  nations  to  migrate  in  a  resembling  manner  to  some 
remote  land,  which  their  ancestors  formerly  occupied  ?  What 
can  surpass  the  extravagance  and  falsehood  of  the  meanings 
which  their  theory  thus  ascribes  to  these  prophecies ! 

And  finally,  it  is  shown  to  be  wholly  gratuitous  and  false, 
by  the  consideration,  that  the  prophecies  to  which  it  is 
applied,  have  none  of  the  marks  that  distinguish  those  which 
are  made  through  symbols,  from  those  of  which  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  is  the  medium.  There  is  as  clear 
and  wide  a  difference  between  the  media  of  symbolic  and 
verbal  prophecies,  as  there  is  between  things  and  words; 
between  agents  and  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated. 
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To  confound  them  is  as  consummate  and  absurd  an  error  as 
it  were  in  a  merchant  to  mistake  the  arithmetical  figures  that 
are  used  in  the  record  of  his  transactions,  for  the  property 
itself,  whose  value  they  are  employed  to  express ;  as  it  were 
in  a  painter  to  confound  the  title  of  the  picture  he  has  drawn, 
with  the  forms  that  constitute  it ;  as  it  were  in  an  individual 
to  ascribe  to  his  name  the  qualities  and  functions  that  belong 
to  his  person.  In  a  verbal  prophecy,  the  words  are  the 
names  of  the  agents,  objects,  acts,  events,  and  conditions,  of 
which  the  prediction  treats ;  and  declare  directly,  who  the 
subjects  of  the  prophecy  are,  and  what  the  actions  are  which 
they  are  to  exert,  or  the  events  that  are  to  befall  them.  That 
which  they  signify,  according  to  the  usage  of  language,  is 
that  which  they  foreshow.  In  a  written  symbolic  prophecy, 
the  words  are  not  the  media,  in  any  degree,  of  the  prediction. 
Their  sole  office  is  to  describe  the  symbols,  their  acts  and 
operations,  and  the  effects  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The 
symbols  themselves,  and  the  processes  through  which  they 
pass,  are  the  sole  media  of  prediction.  The  prophet,  accord- 
ingly, who  was  called  to  describe  the  instruments  of  such  a 
prophecy  in  language,  was  put  in  possession  of  them  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  symbols  to  his  senses;  sometimes  in  a 
natural  way;  in  most  instances,  miraculously  in  a  vision. 
That  method  was  as  proper  and  necessary  to  such  a  species 
of  revelation,  as  the  utterance  in  the  hearing  of  the  prophet 
of  the  words  of  a  prediction,  was,  of  revelations  that  were 
made  through  the  media  of  language.  It  is  a  peculiarity, 
therefore,  of  symbolical  prophecies  that  distinguishes  them 
from  those  which  are  verbal,  that  their  symbols  were 
exhibited,  either  naturally,  or  in  vision,  to  the  prophets  who 
described  them,  and  acted  out  their  several  parts,  and  passed 
through  their  representative  processes,  in  their  presence  and 
under  their  observation.  The  prophets  always  represent 
themselves,  accordingly,  as  having  seen  them,  and  always 
describe  them,  their  agency,  and  the  events  of  which  they 
were  the  subjects,  in  the  past  or  historical  tense ;  never  in 
the  predictive  or  future.  But  the  agents  and  objects  described 
in  the  predictions  that  represent  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites  were  not  exhibited  to  the  prophets  naturally  or  in 
vision.    Isaiah  did  not,  when  he  wrote  the  prediction,  Chap. 
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xi.  10-16,  see  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Pathros  and  Cash,  Elam 
and  Shinar,  Hamath  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  Edom  and 
Moab.  He  did  not  see  a  root  of  Jesse  standing  for  an  ensign 
of  the  people,  and  the  Gentiles  seeking  to  it.  He  did  not  see 
him  setting  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations,  assembling  the  out- 
casts of  Israel,  and  gathering  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth ;  nor  Ephraim  and  Jndah  flying 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Philistines  towards  the  west^ 
spoiling  them  of  the  east,  and  receiving  obedience  from  the 
children  of  Ammon.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  the 
prophecy  that  they  were  present  to  him  naturally,  or  exhibited 
to  him  in  vision.  Instead,  all  the  actions  and  events  which 
it  foreshows,  are  represented  as  future.  To  assume,  there- 
fore, that  those  acts  had  actually  been  exhibited,  and  those 
events  taken  place  under  his  notice,  as  they  must  if  they 
were  symbolic,  and  interpret  them  as  symbols,  is  not  only 
anauthori7.ed,  but  a  gross  violation  of  the  prophecy.  As  well 
may  it  be  assumed  with  the  modem  neologists,  that  it  has  no 
predictive  character  whatever,  but  is  a  mere  record  of  the 
past. 

Symbolic  prophecies  are  distinguished  from  such  as  are 
metaphorical,  also,  by  the  appropriateness  to  their  nature,  of 
the  acts  and  events  that  are  ascribed  to  the  symbols.  All  the 
actions  which  they  are  represented  as  exerting,  and  all  the 
modifications  to  which  they  are  subjected,  are  such  as  are 
natural  to  them.  Men  act  and  are  acted  on  as  human  beings» 
animals  as  animals,  and  winds,  storms,  vdcanoes,  and  waters, 
according  to  their  several  natures.  In  metaphorical  predic- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  the  natures,  acts,  and  effects 
ascribed  to  agents,  are  such  as  are  not  suitable  to  them,  but 
only  resemble  those  which  are  natural  to  them.  Jacob  is 
made  a  corn-drag,  a  threshing-wain,  and  threshes  the  moun- 
tains, and  beats  the  hills  into  chafi*.  Joseph  is  a  bough — a 
bough  by  a  well,  that  runs  over  the  wall.  The  wind  eats  up 
the  pastors.  The  earth  is  struck  with  terror.  Pride  is  cast 
down.  Gates  lament  and  mourn.  There  is  thus  the  most 
ample  means  of  discriminating  the  verbal  prophecies  from 
those  which  are  symbolic. 

The  reason,  then,  it  is  apparent  from  this  analysis  of  the 
principles  on  which  these  and  other  writers  have  proceededt 
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that  the  question  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  lies  not  in  any  ob- 
scurity or  doubtfulness  of  the  prophecies  themselves,  but  in 
the  defective  and  false  views  that  are  entertained  of  the 
media  through  which  they  are  conveyed.  The  theories  on 
which  the  writers  on  both  sides  have  founded  their  interpreta^ 
tions  and  arguments,  have  necessarily  led  them  astray.  They 
have  confounded  literal  language  with  figurative,  and  figura- 
tive with  literal ;  and  thereby  darkened  that  which  is  clear, 
and  made  that  doubtful  which  is  certain.  They  have  totally 
mistaken  the  laws  of  figurative  language,  and  assigned  it  an 
ofllce  that  transcends  its  powers,  and  subjected  it  to  construc- 
tions that  violate  its  nature;  and  finally,  to  complete  the 
climax  of  error,  they  have  treated  the  agents,  objects,  and 
acts,  of  verbal  predictions,  as  though  they  were  symbols,  and 
thereby  converted  them  into  a  complication  of  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities,  which  generate  uncertainty  and  doubt,  just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  understood.  If  these  mistaken 
theories  are  rejected,  and  the  prophecies  interpreted  by  their 
fNToper  laws,  the  question  whether  they  teach  that  the  Israel- 
ites are  to  be  restored,  cannot  remain  in  doubt.  There  is  no 
point  in  the  whole  compass  of  revelation  capable  of  a  more 
clear  and  unanswerable  demonstration. 

What  then  are  the  axioms  on  which  the  investigation 
of  it  should  be  conducted  ?  What  are  the  laws,  by  which 
the  predictions  that  treat  of  it,  are  to  be  interpreted  ? 

L  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispittable  axiom,  that  no 

PASSAGE  IS  figurative,  UNLESS  IT  BAB  A  FIGURE  IN   IT.  To 

assent  to  this  proposition,  self-evident  as  it  is,  will,  to  thousands 
of  writers,  be  a  gigantic  stride  in  the  art  of  interpretation. 

II.  Language  neither  ever  ha^,  nor  can  have,  ant 

OTHER    MEANING    THAN    THAT   WHICH   IS   EITHER  LITERAL  OR 

FIGURATIVE.  Thc  sccoudary  import  which  terms  acquire  by 
being  used  in  respect  to  religious  subjects,  and  which  is  some* 
times  called  a  spiritual  sense,  is  nothing  else  than  a  figurative 
meaning.  Let  those  who  doubt  it,  designate  if  they  can  a 
term  having  a  signification  that  does  not  belong  to  one  or  the 
other  of  those  classes ;  or  if  not  successful  in  the  endeavor,  let 
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them,  if  they  find  their  faculties  adequate  to  it,  invent  for  a 
term  a  third  species  of  signification. 

III.  The  words  of  a  passage  never  have,  in  ant  one  of 

THE  SEVERAL  PLACES  IN  WHICH  THEY   ARE  USED   IN   IT,  MORE 

THAN  ONE  MEANING.  If  that  meaning  is  literal,  they  have  in 
that  instance  no  other  literal  and  no  figurative  signification. 
If  it  is  figurative,  they  have  in  that  place  no  other  figurative 
and  no  literal  meaning.  They  may  be  used  in  the  same 
prediction  in  different  senses,  but  never  in  the  same  place 
fill  two  dissimilar  oflices,  or  bear  a  double  sense. 

lY.  As  passages  that  are  figurative,  are  such  by  having 
inures  in  them,  and  as  every  figure  has  a  nature  of  its  own, 
belongs  to  some  class,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  by  its  own  law, 

ALL  FIGURATIVE  PASSAGES  ARE  TO  BE  INTERPRETED  BY  THE 
LAWS  OF  THEIR  SEVERAL  FIGURES. 

V.  In  METAPHORICAL  PASSAGES,  THE  AGENT  OR  OBJECT  TO 
WHICH  THE  FIGURE  IS  APPLIED,  IS  THE  AGENT  OR  SUBJECT  OF 
THAT  WHICH   THE  PREDICTION,  EXPRESSED  BY  THE  METAPHOR, 

FORESHOWS.  When  it  is  foretold  that  Jacob  or  Israel  shall 
be  made  a  threshing  wain,  and  thresh  the  mountains,  it  is  that 
people  that  is  to  be  and  to  do  that,  whatever  it  is,  which  the 
metaphor  is  employed  to  express.  When  God  promised  to 
Jeremiah,  *'  I  will  make  thee  unto  this  people  a  fenced  brazen 
wall ;  and  they  shall  fight  against  thee,  but  they  shall  not 
prevail  against  thee,"  it  was  he,  not  any  other  person,  who 
was  to  be  and  to  suffer  that  which  the  metaphor  is  used  to 
signify.  To  assent  to  this  proposition  also,  which  is  as 
certain  and  demonstrable  as  any  truth  in  mathematics,  will 
be  to  a  great  crowd  of  interpretei*s  and  critics  an  immense 
advance  in  their  art. 

VI.  As  in  figurative  predictions,  the  subject  of  that  which 
is  foreshown  is  that  which  is  expressly  named,  and  to  which 
the  figure  is  applied  ;  and  as  the  office  of  figures  is  always  that 
of  illustration,  the  use  of  tropical  language  in  prediction, 

INSTEAD  OF  RENDERING  THE  PROPHECY  OBSCURE,  AND  AMBIGUOUS, 
A8  U  USUALLY  THOUGHT,  CONTRIBUTES  TO  ITS  CLEARNESS  AND 
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AND  SPLENDOR  OF  THE  FIGURES.  What  literal  language  could 
have  conveyed  to  Jeremiah  such  an  impressive  and  sublime 
assurance  that  he  should  be  defended  from  the  rage  of  the 
people  v^hom  his  predictions  were  to  offend,  as  God*s  pro- 
mise that  he  would  make  him  a  fenced  brazen  wall  to  thenv 
which  they  would  strive  in  vain,  with  their  mightiest  weapona» 
to  break  through  or  overturn  ? 

VII.  Verbal  prophecies  have  no  meaning  except  that 

OF  WHICH  THEIR  TERMS  ARE  THE  MEDIA.  ThE  AGENTS,  OB- 
JECTS, AND  ACTS  OF  WHICH  THOSE  TERMS  ARE  THE  NAMES, 
ARE  NEVER  IN  THE  SAME  INSTANCE  USED  AS  SYMBOLS,  AND 
MADE  THE  MEDIA  OF  THE  SAME  OR  ANOTHER  PREDICTION. 

VIII.  Symbolical  prophecies  have  no  meaning  but  that 

OP  WHICH  their  symbols  ARE  THE  MEDIA.  ThE  LANGUAGE  IN 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  DESCRIBED,  IS  NEVER  IN  THE  SAME  INBTANCB 
THE  MEDIA  OF  THE  SAME,  OR  ANOTHER  REVELATION. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  axioms  and  laws,  we  shall  find 
no  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  prophecies  foreshow 
that  the  Israelites  are  to  be  restored  to  their  land,  re-organized 
as  a  nation,  assume  their  ancient  relation  as  God's  chosen 
people,  and  subsist  there  as  such  for  ever.  We  have  only  to 
find  a  prophecy  that  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  of  which  they 
are  indisputably  the  subjects,  and  that  declares  that  they  shall 
be  restored,  and  re-established  in  that  relation  to  God ;  and 
that  there  are  many  predictions  of  that  nature,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  That  the  prophecies  on  which  we  shall 
found  bur  arguments  specifically  announce  and  foretell  a 
return  of  captives  and  exiles  from  other  countries  to  Palestine, 
and  establishment  there  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  God,  like 
that  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  that  the  Israelites  are  the 
persons  who  are  literally  named  in  them,  as  the  subjects  of 
that  restoration,  is  not  disputed  even  by  those  who  deny  that 
they  are  prophecies  of  their  restoration.  Instead,  in  their 
constructions  of  them,  they  proceed  on  that  as  an  admitted 
and  indisputable  fact,  as  openly  and  absolutely  as  ourselves. 
The  only  questions  in  debate  are,  How,  being  such  as  they 
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are,  are  they  to  be  interpreted?  Where  is  it  that  their 
meaning  lies  ?  In  their  language,  or  in  the  agents  and  objects 
of  which  they  treat  ?  Are  they  verbal,  or  are  they  symbolic  ? 
And  when  these  questions  are  settled,  as  we  have  resolved 
them,  the  controversy  is  ended.  Those  who  reject  the 
theories  on  which  writers  have  heretofore  proceeded,  and 
assent  to  the  true  laws  of  language  and  symbols,  will  no  more 
deny  or  doubt  that  the  prophecies  teach  that  the  Israelites  are 
to  be  restored,  than  those  who  assent  to  the  definitions  and 
axioms  of  geometry,  will  deny  the  demonstrations  that  are 
founded  on  them.  There  is  not  a  proposition  in  the  whole 
circle  of  human  knowledge  of  more  perfect  certainty  than 
that  God  has  revealed  the  purpose  of  regathering  that  scat- 
tered nation,  establishing  them  again  as  his  chosen  people, 
and  reappointing  a  temple  worship  at  Jerusalem,  that  is  to 
embrace  some  of  their  ancient  rites.  It  is  not  merely  certain, 
but  is  taught  with  a  frequency,  an  emphasis,  and  an  ampli- 
tude, and  invested  with  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  that  are  pro- 
portionable to  the  vastness  and  wonderfulness  of  the  measure 
in  the  great  scheme  of  his  administration  over  the  world. 

Let  us  now*  try  the  question  by  an  analysis  of  the  predic- 
tions. We  first  allege  a  figurative  passage  from  Jeremiah,  in 
which  the  law  of  the  metaphor  is  exemplified,  and  then  literal 
predictions  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  order  to  the 
explanation  of  the  first,  we  transcribe  a  prediction,  by  which 
it  is  preceded,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Go  down  to  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah, 
and  speak  there  this  word,  and  say,  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  king 
of  Jadahf  that  sittest  upon  the  throne  of  David^  thou,  and  thy  servants, 
and  thy  pec^le  that  enter  in  by  these  gates :  Thus  saith  the  Lord : 
Execute  ye  judgment  and  righteousness,  and  deliver  the  spoiled  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor :  and  do  no  wrong,  do  no  violence  to  the 
stnmger,  the  fetherless,  nor  the  widow,  neither  shed  innocent  blood  in 
this  place.  For  if  ye  do  this  thing  indeed,  then  shall  there  enter  in  by 
the  gates  of  this  house  kings  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  riding 
in  chariots  and  on  horses,  he,  and  his  servants,  and  his  people.  But  if 
ye  will  not  hear  the  words,  I  swear  by  myself^  saith  the  Lord,  that  tins 
house  shall  become  a  desolation.** — Jeremiah,  chap.  zxiL  1-5. 

Here  is  a  literal  and  specific  announcement  by  Jehovah  to 
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the  king  of  Jndah  and  his  servants,  that  unless  they  ceased 
from  their  cruel  and  bloody  tyranny  over  the  people,  and 
executed  judgment  and  righteousness,  the  monarch's  palace 
ibould  become  a  desolation.  There  is  no  room  for  question 
that  Jehovah  is  the  speaker,  that  the  king,  his  servants,  and 
people,  are  the  persons  addressed,  nor  that  the  event  foretold 
is  the  desolation  of  his  palace.  It  is  admitted  by  writers  of 
all  classes.  This  announcement  is  followed  by  a  metaphori- 
cal prediction  of  the  slaughter  of  the  king's  family,  and  an 
indirect  literal  prophecy  that  Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed 
because  of  the  idolatry  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  king's  house  of  Judah :  Thou  art 
Gilead  unto  me,  and  the  head  of  Lebanon ;  yet  surely  I  will  make  thee 
a^wildemeas,  and  cities  which  are  not  inhabited.  And  I  will  prepays 
destroyers  against  thee,  every  one  with  his  weapons ;  and  they  shall  out 
down  thy  choice  cedars,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire.  And  many 
nations  shall  pass  by  this  city,  and  they  shall  say  every  man  to  his  neigh- 
bor, Wherefi>re  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  great  city  ?  Then 
they  shall  answer.  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
their  Grod,  and  worshipped  other  gods,  and  served  them.** — V.  5-9. 

Here  the  family  of  the  king  of  Judah  is  the  subject  indis* 
putably  of  the  prediction,  although  they  are  metaphorized  by 
being  denominated  Gilead,  and  the  head  of  Lebanon ;  and  the 
destruction  that  is  foretold  of  them  is  suited  not  to  their 
nature,  but  to  that  of  a  cultivated  country  like  Gilead,  and  a 
forested  mountain  like  the  head  of  Lebanon — ^the  conversion 
of  one  into  a  wilderness,  and  uninhabited  cities,  and  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  choice  cedars  of  the  other,  and  casting  them 
into  the  fire;  and  instead  of  weakening  the  prediction,  or 
rendering  it  ambiguous,  how  greatly  is  its  clearness  and  vivid- 
ness augmented  by  the  metaphor!  What  literal  language 
couM  have  conveyed  to  the  monarch  and  his  family  such  an 
impressive  conception  of  the  ruin  that  awaited  them,  as  the 
image  which  is  employed  to  illustrate  it — the  conversion  rf 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  beautiful  portions  of  Palestine 
into  a  desert ;  the  depopulation  of  its  cities ;  and  the  hewing 
down  and  burning  of  the  forests  of  Lebanon  ?  Into  what  vast- 
ness  is  the  destruction  expanded !  The  extinction  of  millions 
is  employed  to  exemplify  that  of  a  few  individuals ;  the  waste 
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and  desolation  of  a  vast  country,  to  illustrate  the  annihilation 
of  a  single  house !  Can  any  misrepresentation,  now,  of  the 
prediction,  be  more  gross,  or  indicate  a  profounder  inacquaint- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  language,  than  a  construction  which 
converts  the  king's  family  into  a  mere  symbol  of  some  other 
class  of  persons,  and  Jerusalem  into  a  representative  of  some 
analogous  place  in  the  Gentile  world,  and  thereby  empties  the 
prophecy  of  all  its  reference  to  the  Jewish  monarch  and  people. 
Is  there  a  single  prediction  in  the  ancient  prophets  that  can 
be  shown  to  have  relation  to  that  people,  if  this  does  not  ? 
Is  there  a  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the 
person  or  work  of  Christ,  that,  if  interpreted  by  such  a  rule, 
can  retain  any  reference  to  him  ?  Is  there  one  that  treats  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  will  not  by  that  process  be  divested  of  its 
relation  to  them,  and  transferred  to  some  other  class  of  agenUr? 
Not  one.  And  this  question  respecting  the  principle  on  which 
such  predictions  are  to  be  construed,  is  the  precise  question, 
let  the  reader  observe,  which  we  are  to  try;  and  it  involves 
the  meaning  of  every  history,  law,  doctrine,  promise,  and  threat- 
ening of  the  Scriptures,  as  intimately  as  of  these  predictions. 
The  whole  sense  of  the  revelation  God  has  made  to  us  may 
justly  be  said  to  turn  on  the  decision  that  is  made  respecting 
it.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  not  prepared  to  usurp  such  an 
authority  over,  this  class  of  passages,  which  predict  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  and  the  captivity  of  that 
people,  and  carry  their  theory  through  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  volume,  must  beware  how  they  venture  on  such  a 
Uberty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  opposite  class  of  predic- 
tions, which  foreshow  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  from 
their  dispersion,  and  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  David  re- 
established over  them  in  their  ancient  land. 

The  prophet  next  proceeds  to  indicate  that  the  means  by 
which  that  prediction  of  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
king's  family  was  to  be  fulfilled,  were  slaughter,  captivity,  and 
disinheritance. 

**  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead^  neither  bemoan  him :  weep  sore  for 
bim  that  goeth  away ;  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native 
eoantry.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  touching  ShaUum  the  son  of  Josiah 
king  (k  Judahf  who  reigned  instead  of  Josiah  bis  Either,  who  went  forth 
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out  of  this  place ;  he  shall  not  return  thither  any  more ;  but  he  shall 
die  in  the  place  whither  they  have  led  him  captive,  and  shall  see  this 
land  no  more-^—V.  10-12. 

He  was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  died 
there  ;  and  that  monarch  substituted  Jehoiakim,  another  son  of 
Josiah,  in  bis  place,  whose  fate  the  prophet  next  foretells. 

"  Shalt  thou  reign  because  thou  closest  thyself  in  cedar  ?  Did  not 
thy  &ther  eat  and  drink,  and  do  judgment  and  justice,  and  it  was  well 
with  hira  ?  But  thine  eyes  and  thine  heart,  are  not  but  for  thy  covet- 
oosness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent  blood ;  and  for  oppression,  and  for 
violence,  to  do  it.  Therefore  tlius  saith  the  Lord  concerning  Jehoiakim 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  they  shall  not  lament  for  him.  Ah  my 
brother  !  Ah  sister  !  They  shall  not  lament  for  him.  Ah  lord !  or  Ah 
his  glory !  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem." — ^\''.  15-18. 

He  was  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  bound  in 
fetters  to  be  carried  to  Babylon.  His  son  Jehoiachim,  called 
Coniah,  succeeded  him,  and  was  also  in  the  following  year 
carried  captive  to  that  city. 

"  As  I  Uve,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king 
of  Judah,  were  the  signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee 
thence ;  and  I  will  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life,  and 
into  the  hand  of  them  whose  face  thou  fearest,  even  into  the  hand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans. 
And  I  will  cast  thee  out,  and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee,  into  another 
0OQntry,  where  ye  were  not  bom ;  and  there  shall  ye  die.  But  to  the 
land  whereunto  tliey  desire  to  return,  thither  shall  tliey  not  return." — 
V.  24-27. 

We  have  thus  in  these  passages  both  a  literal  and  a  figura- 
tive prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  Qn 
account  of  the  unjust  and  tyrannous  government  which  its 
princes  exercised  over  the  people ;  and  impliedly  a  literal 
prophecy  of  the  devastation  of  Jerusalem  because  of  the 
idolatry  of  its  inhabitants.  We  now  quote  the  prophecy  in 
the  next  chapter,  of  the  restoration  of  the  whole  nation,  Israel- 
ites as  well  as  Jews,  from  exile,  in  which  the  prophet  assumes 
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their  dispersion  because  of  the  crimo^  of  the  rulers,  as  an  event 
that  had  already  taken  place.  The  prediction  is  first  made» 
like  the  prophecy  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarch's  family, 
by  a  metaphor. 

Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my 
pasture !  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
against  the  pastors  that  feed  my  people.  Ye  have  scattered  my  flock, 
and  have  driven  them  away ;  and  have  not  visited  them.  Behold  I 
will  visit  upon  you  the  evil  of  your  doings,  siuth  the  Lord.  And  I  will 
gather  the  remnant  of  my  flock  out  of  all  countries  whither  I  have 
driven  them ;  and  will  bring  them  again  into  their  folds ;  and  they  shall 
be  fruitful  and  increase.  And  I  ^ill  set  up  shepherds  over  them,  which 
shall  feed  them  ;  and  they  shall  fear  no  more,  nor  be  dismayed,  neither 
shall  they  be  lacking,  saith  the  Lord." — Chap,  xxiii.  1-4. 

Here  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel — ^not  merely  of  Judah— 
speaks,  and  that  people  is  denominated  by  a  metaphor,  the  sheep 
of  his  pasture  and  his  flock.  This  is  seen  from  the  express 
designation  of  those  whom  the  pastors  feed,  as  his  "  people." 
Their  rulers  are  by  the  same  figure,  though  without  an  express 
aflirmation,  denominated  the  pastors  who  "  destroy  and  scatter 
the  sheep  of  his  pasture."  That  the  monarchs  and  princes 
are  the  persons  denoted  by  the  pastors,  is  seen  from  the  con- 
sideration that  they  are  the  only  persons  who  ruled  the  Israel- 
ites, which  is  the  agency  towards  a  nation,  that  corresponds  to 
that  of  a  shepherd  towards  a  flock ;  and  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
prediction  before  quoted,  their  injustice  and  tyranny  are  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  judgments  which  the 
crimes  of  the  pastors  are  here  said  to  have  occasioned,  by 
which  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  the  nation  driven 
into  exile.  And  this  image  was  so  familiar  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  well  understood,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  give 
the  metaphor  its  usual  form,  by  an  express  aflirmation 
that  Jehovah's  people,  the  Israelites,  are  a  fleck  that  feed 
in  his  pastures,  and  the  monarchs  and  rulers  their  pastors 
who  feed  them.  Thus  the  work  to  which  David  was 
called  as  the  monarch  of  Israel,  is  expressly  represented 
as  that  of  their  shepherd.  "The  Lord  said  to  thee: 
Tkou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel;  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
taptain  over  Israel,  2  Samuel  v.  2.    This  use  of  the  word 
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feed,  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  his  work  as  a  shepherd, 
while  he  had  charge  of  his  father's  flock.  He  chose  David 
his  servant,  and  took  him  from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following 
the  ewes  great  with  young ;  he  brought  him  to  feed  Jacob 
his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance.  So  he  fed  them 
according  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  guided  them  by 
the  skilfulness  of  his  hands,"  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70-2.  Cyrus  is  ex* 
pressly  denominated  dTod's  shepherd,  in  the  relation  as  their 
monarch,  m  which  he  was  to  restore  the  Jews  from  their 
captivity  at  Babylon.  "  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform 
all  my  pleasure,"  Isaiah  xliv.  28.  In  like  manner  the  people 
of  Israel  were  frequently  by  a  similar  metaphor  denominated 
a  flock.  If  they  will  not  hear,  my  soul  shall  weep  in  secret 
}daces  for  your  pride ;  and  mine  eye  shall  weep  sore,  and  run 
down  with  tears,  because  the  Lord's  flock  is  carried  captive. 
Say  unto  the  king  and  the  queen,  Humble  yourselves ;  sit 
down  :  for  your  principalities  shall  come  down, — the  crown 
of  your  glory.  The  cities  of  the  south  shall  be  shut  up,  and 
none  shall  open :  Judah  shall  be  carried  away  captive,  all  of 
it:  it  shall  be  wholly  carried  away  captive.  Lift  up  your 
eyes  and  behold  them  that  come  from  the  north.  Where  is 
Ae  flock  that  was  given  them,  the  beautiful  flock,"  Jeremiah 
xiii.  17-20.  The  flock  of  the  monarch  is  thus  the  population 
of  Judea;  and  the  terms  are  used  in  this  manner  in  many 
other  passages.  God  is  denominated  the  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  Christ  is  represented  as  acting  the  part  of  a  shep- 
herd towards  his  people  as  a  flock,  Isaiah  xi.  O-II.  And  the 
kings  of  Israel  are  often  denominated  pastors,  and  repre- 
sented as  exercising  their  office  over  the  people  as  sheep, 
Esekiel  xxxiv.  And  he  also  who  is  to  reign  over  them  after 
their  restoration  is  called  their  Shepherd,  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  24- 
25.  The  pastors,  then,  are  the  monarchs  and  princes,  and  the 
Lord's  flock  the  people  of  Israel.  Were  it  even  doubted 
that  the  pastors  are  the  rulers,  and  assumed  with  LeClerc, 
against  the  clear  usage  of  the  prophets,  and  the  judgment  of 
almost  the  whole  body  of  interpreters,  that  they  are  false 
prophets  ;  it  is  still  as  indisputable  that  the  flock  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  prediction,  is  the  Israelitish  people ;  as  they 
are  expressly  called  Jehovah's  people,  whom  the  pastors  fed. 
It  is  they  therefore  who  are  declared  to  have  been  scattered 
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and  driven  away,  and  their  descendants,  or  "  remnant/'  whom 
God  announces  that  he  will  gather  out  of  all  countries 
whither  he  has  driven  them,  and  bring  them  again  to  their 
folds.  It  is  not  a  restoration  from  Babylon  only,  but  a  restora- 
tion that  is  never  to  be  followed  by  a  dispersion  ;  as  is  seen 
from  the  assurance, — "  and  they  shall  be  fruitful  and  increase, 
and  I  will  set  up  shepherds  over  them  who  shall  feed  them ; 
and  they  shall  fear  no  more^  nor  be  ^dismayed,  neither  shall 
they  be  lacking, — or  any  of  them  lost,  saith  the  Lord." 

And  the  figure,  like  that  of  the  preceding  chapter,  in  place 
of  obscuring,  renders  the  prediction  clearer  and  more  impres- 
sive than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  expressed  in  literal 
language.  The  Hebrews,  many  of  whom  were  shepherds  and 
herdsmen,  and  were  led  by  the  necessity  of  rearing  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle,  for  sacrifices,  to  pay  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion to  them,  understood  well  what  it  was  to  scatter  and  drive 
away  a  flock  from  their  pasture ;  what  it  was  to  gather  them 
from  thickets  and  mountains  to  which  they  had  been  driven, 
and  restore  them  to  their  folds ;  and  what  it  was  to  dismiss 
unfaithful  shepherds,  and  put  others  in  their  place,  under 
whom  their  flocks  should  multiply  in  safety,  and  none  of  them 
be  lost.  And  the  image  undoubtedly  gave  them  a  far  more 
vivid  conception  of  their  restoration  and  reorganization  under 
a  monarchy,  which  it  is  employed  to  represent,  than  would 
have  been  presented  by  any  literal  terms. 

And  this  is  the  true,  the  natural,  and  the  only  meaning  of 
the  passage.  It  is  not  symbolical.  A  flock  was  not  seen  by 
the  prophet  restored  from  dispersion  to  their  folds.  Had  he 
beheld  such  a  spectacle,  either  naturally,  or  in  vision,  he 
would  have  been  the  narrator  in  the  passage,  and  would 
have  represented  it  as  having  been  seen  by  him.  He  is  not 
the  speaker,  however,  but  Jehovah,  and  he  merely  records 
what  Jehovah  uttered.  Moreover,  if  it  were  symbolical,  then, 
as  the  sheep  themselves  were  the  representatives,  not  the 
Israelites,  whom  the  passage  itself  shows  they  are  employed 
to  signify,  it  would  still  be  the  Israelitish  people  whom  the 
sheep  symbolize  ;  and  thence  the  prediction  would  remain  as 
absolutely  as  before,  a  prediction  of  their  restoration  to  their 
own  land,  and  re-establishment  under  a  monarchy. 

The  supposition  that  there  is  a  double  representation  in  the 
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passage,  first,  by  the  sheep  of  the  Israelites,  and  then  by  the 
Israelites  of  the  Christian  church,  is  not  only  wholly  gratu- 
itous and  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  symbolization,  but  is 
shown  to  be  false  by  the  consideration,  that  the  Christian 
church  has  not  been  carried  from  its  native  seat  into  capti- 
vity in  all  other  countries,  nor  been  the  subject  of  any  ana- 
logous calamity.  And  finally,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  it  is 
symbolic,  except  on  grounds  that  would  equally  justify  and 
require  a  similar  assumption,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  predic- 
tion of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  the  preceding 
chapter  and  others  that  treat  of  the  Israelites,  but  in  respect 
to  every  other  metaphorical  prediction  and  narrative  in  the 
Scriptures ;  which  would  overturn  a  large  share  of  the  most 
indubitable  and  important  historical  statements  and  prophe- 
cies that  relate  to  Christ's  birth,  ministry,  and  death,  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
all  the  great  themes  of  revelation  respecting  the  past  and 
future. 

This,  then,  is  demonstrably  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy. 
There  is  no  conceivable  process  by  which  it  can  be  evaded. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Israelites  are  the  subject  of  the 
prediction,  as  that  would  be  to  contradict  the  explanation 
which  God  himself  gives  of  his  flock,  as  standing  for  his  people. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  that  which  God  reveals  in  respect 
to  them  is,  that  he  is  to  gather  them  from  all  the  countries 
into  which  he  has  driven  them,  as  that  would  be  either  to 
deny  again  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  prophecy,  or  else 
that  the  restoration  of  the  flock  to  their  folds,  can  mean  the 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  to  their  land ;  and  that  were  to 
contradict  the  analogy  on  which  the  figure  proceeds,  and  the 
express  prediction  in  a  subsequent  verse,  that  they  are  again 
to  "dwell  in  their  own  land."  What  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  Israelites  is  it,  which  the  regathering  of  the  scattered 
flocK  to  their  folds  can  denote,  if  it  is  not  the  restoration  of 
the  Israelites  to  their  own  land  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
such  a  return  from  their  dispersion,  and  re-establishment  under 
a  monarch  of  their  own,  will  be  to  them  what  a  regathering 
to  their  own  folds  is  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  has  been  driven 
away  from  its  pasture  into  deserts  or  mountains,  where  it  is 
exposed  without  protection,  to  the  elements  and  wild  beasts  ? 
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Can  any  one  deny  that  the  promise  that  God  will  set  up  shep- 
herds over  them  that  shall  feed  them,  is  a  promise  that  they 
are  to  have  princes  or  rulers  of  their  own  placed  over  them, 
and  are  therefore  to  have  a  national  organization  ?  That 
would  be  to  deny  that  those  who  are  to  be  placed  over  them, 
are  to  sustain  a  relation  towards  them,  like  that  of  shepherds 
to  their  flocks,  which  would  be  to  contradict  the  analogy  on 
which  the  figure  is  employed.  What  relation  can  those  who 
are  denominated  shepherds,  have  to  the  Israelites  considered 
as  a  flock,  if  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  established  usage 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  of  princes  who  are  to  rule  them  ?  What 
a  zeal  to  get  rid  of  the  great  purpose  which  God  thus  reveals, 
must  animate  those  who,  in  defiance  of  all  these  consider- 
ations, deny  that  this  is  a  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  that 
people ! 

Here  then  is  a  prediction,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  admits  of 
no  other  construction;  and  on  the  other,  is  raised  to  the 
utmost  precision  and  clearness  of  meaning,  by  the  figure  that 
is  employed  to  illustrate  it,  that  God  is  to  gather  the  Israelites 
from  all  the  countries  in  which  they  are  scattered,  at  the  time 
of  its  accomplishment,  and  re-establish  them  under  a  monarchy 
in  their  own  land.  When  then  is  that  restoration  to  take 
place  ?  The  period  is  designated  in  the  prophecy  that  im- 
mediately follows. 

^  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  onto  David 
a  righteous  Branch;  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall 
execute  justice  and  judgment  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be 
saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely ;  and  this  is  his  name  whereby  he 
shall  be  called,  Jehovah  our  righteousness.  Therefore  behold  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  they  shall  no  more  say,  The  Lord 
liveth  which  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  %ypt; 
but  the  Lord  liveth  which  brought  up,  and  which  led  the  seed  of  the 
house  of  Israel  out  of  the  north  country,  and  from  all  countries  whither 
I  had  driven  them  :  and  they  shall  dwell  in  their  own  land." — ^V.  5-8. 

1.  The  Israelites  are  indisputably  the  subjects  of  this  pro- 
phecy, as  they  are  expressly  designated  as  the  seed  that  is  to 
be  led  out  of  the  north  country,  and  from  all  countries  whither 
they  have  been  driven,  and  dwell  in  their  own  land.   2.  It  if 
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a  prophecy  of  their  restoration,  then,  and  organization  as  a 
nation  under  a  monarchy ;  as  they  are  not  only  to  be  led  back 
as  they  were  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  dwell  in  their  own 
land,  but  a  king  is  to  reign  over  them,  and  they  are  to  be 
saved  and  dwell  safely  under  his  administration.    3.  That 
monarch  is  Christ,  as  is  seen  from  the  title  by  which  he  is  to 
be  distinguished — Jehovah  our  righteousness.    It  is  shown 
also  by  his  denominative  as  a  righteous  Branch  unto  David, 
as  that  term  is  employed  to  designate  him  as  the  Messiah,  not 
only  by  this  prophet,  but  by  Isaiah  and  Zechariah.    In  this 
construction,  the  whole  series  of  interpreters,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian,  with  scarce  an  exception,  concur.   4.  It  is  a 
restoration  and  organization,  therefore,  that  is  still  future.  It 
was  to  take  place  after  the  Messiah  was  raised  up  as  a  Branch 
unto  David,  and  therefore  after  his  birth.    But  no  such 
restoration  has  been  accomplished  since  Christ's  first  advent. 
So  far  from  it,  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  did  not  take 
place  till  after  his  ascension,  and  they  and  the  other  tribes 
still  continue  exiles  from  their  ancient  land.    5.  It  is  not  only 
future,  but  it  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  Christ's  second 
advent,  as  his  reign,  under  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  is 
to  be  on  the  earth.    It  is  on  the  earth  "  that  he  is  to  reign 
and  prosper,  and  execute  judgment  and  justice,  as  the  Branch 
unto  David for  it  is  on  the  throne  of  David  that  he  is  to 
exercise  his  administration  over  Israel,  as  is  seen  from  the 
parallel  passage,  chap,  xxxiii.  15-17.    "In  those  days,  and  at 
that  time,  will  I  cause  the  Branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up 
unto  David,  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness 
in  the  land.    In  those  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  dwell  safely  ;  and  this  is  the  name  wherewith  he 
shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  Righteousness.    For  thus,  saith 
the  Lord,  David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  the  house  of  Israel."    It  is  in  the  days  of  his  reign 
on  the  throne  of  David,  therefore,  in  Judea,  that  this  prophecy 
is  to  receive  its  accomplishment,  and  thence,  after  his  second 
coming.    It  cannot  be  said  that  Christ  now  sits  on  the  throne 
of  David.    Instead,  he  sits  with  the  Father  on  his  throne. 
David's  throne  was  the  throne  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in 
Palestine,  not  the  throne  of  the  universe.    To  ascribe  to  him 
that  throne,  were  to  deify  him,  by  ascribing  to  him  the  pre- 
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rogatives  and  government  of  the  Almighty,  and  exhibiting 
him  as  the  object  of  homage  and  obedience,  not  only  to  man, 
but  to  all  orders  of  intelligences. 

This  is  clearly,  then,  a  prophecy  of  the  return  and  re- 
organization of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation,  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  Christ's  second  advent  and  commencement  of  his 
millennial  reign  on  the  earth.  There  is  no  exi)edient  by 
which  any  other  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  it.  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  pretence  that  the  terms  in  which  the  prediction 
in  respect  to  the  Israelites  is  expressed  are  figurative.  The 
verbs  reign,  prosper,  execute,  saved,  dwell,  and  brought  up, 
are  used  in  their  literal  sense,  and  the  meaning  of  the  latter  is 
exemplified  as  such  by  its  use  in  describing  the  migration, 
under  the  divine  guidance,  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan.  .There  is  no  ground  on  which  they  can  be 
held  to  be  tropical,  except  the  false  and  preposterous  assump- 
tion that  language  may  be  figurative  that  has  no  figure  in  it 
There  is  no  room  for  the  pretence  that  the  prediction  is  sym- 
bolical. The  agents  and  actions  were  not  seen  by  the  prophet, 
either  naturally  or  in  vision.  They  were  not  naturally,  for  they 
are  represented  as  future,  not  as  past.  They  were  not  miracu- 
lously, as  that  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  prediction  of 
them  as  future.  The  prophet  is  not  the  narrator  of  the 
prophecy,  but  its  mere  scribe.  His  record  is  a  record  of  what 
he  heard  from  Jehovah,  not  a  description  of  a  spectacle  which 
he  had  seen.  This  characteristic  of  the  prediction  can  no 
more  be  set  aside  by  the  interpreter,  than  the  whole  substance 
of  the  language  itself.  It  were  to  assume  that  the  facts  on 
which  it  proceeds,  and  the  media  through  which  it  was  made, 
were  wholly  different  from  those  which  its  form,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  expressed,  indicate  ;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore a  consummate  misrepresentation,  in  place  of  a  true 
prophecy.  Can  a  more  open  and  lawless  violation  of  the 
word  of  God  be  conceived  ?  There  is  no  corresponding 
event  which  their  return  to  their  own  land  can  symbolize. 
If  the  apostate  and  captive  Israelites  are  symbols,  they  must 
represent  persons  of  an  analogous  character  and  condition ; 
and  apostates,  therefore,  of  some  other  order,  and  in  some 
other  species  of  captivity  or  dispersion.  But  if  they  are 
symbols  of  a  different  class  of  apostates,  then  their  symbdic 
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return  cannot,  as  some  have  assumed,  denote  their  own 
conversion ;  if  it  symbolizes  a  conversion  at  all,  it  must  be  a 
conversion  of  Gentiles.  Their  return,  however,  to  their  own 
land,  is  not  adapted  to  symbolize  a  conversion.  There  is  no 
analogy  between  a  migration  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  a  new  creation  in  Christ.  The  one  is  a  change  of 
geographical  position,  which  has  no  necessary  or  established 
connexion  with  a  change  of  the  heart ;  the  other  is  a  change 
of  the  heart,  which  has  no  natural  or  established  connexion 
with  a  geographical  position.  It  cannot  denote  the  conver- 
sion of  Gentiles,  therefore ;  nor  c^n  it  denote  an  analogous 
return  of  apostate  Gentiles  from  a  resembling  dispersion  and 
captivity  in  foreign  lands,  inasmuch  as  the  Gentile  apostates 
are  not  in  such  a  state  of  dispersion  and  vassalage.  The 
supposition  is  inconsistent  in  every  relation  with  the  condition 
of  the  idolatrous  Gentile  churches,  and  the  representations  of 
the  Scriptures  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites.  It 
is  from  the  dominion  of  apostate  Christian  Gentiles  in  a  large 
degree,  that  they  represent  that  the  Israelites  are  to  be  deli- 
vered, not  those  apostate  Gentiles  from  the  dominion  of  some 
other  species  of  men,  that  have  no  existence  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  pretence,  then,  on  which  it  can  be  treated  either 
as  figurative  or  symbolical,  unless  it  be  on  the  assumption 
that  neither  figurative  nor  symbolic  prophecies  have  any 
distinguishing  characteristics,  or  peculiar  laws;  that  the  inter- 
preter is  at  liberty  to  presume  that  the  media  through  which 
the  predictions  are  made  are  wholly  diflerent  from  those 
which  they  themselves  represent ;  and  that  he  may  therefore 
expound  them  on  any  hypothesis  he  pleases,  and  assign  to 
them  any  form  and  any  meaning  that  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
fancy,  may  suggest.  This  is  the  position  which  they  will 
find  themselves  obliged  ultimately  to  assume,  who  undertake 
to  treat  the  prophecy  either  as  metaphorical  or  symbolic. 
Let  them  survey  the  bottomless  abyss  into  which  they  must 
precipitate  themselves,  before  they  make  the  irreversible 
plunge. 

There  are  many  other  passages,  that  are  neither  figurative 
nor  symbolic,  that  foreshow  a  restoration  of  that  people  that  is 
yet  future.    Thus,  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxx.  I-IO,  a  return  is 
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predicted  that  is  never  to  be  followed  by  a  vassalage  Id 
strangers : 

^  Hius  speaketli  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Write  ihon  all  the 
words  that  I  have  spoken  nuto  thee  in  a  book.  For  lo,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  Israel 
and  Judah,  saith  the  -Lord  And  I  will  cause  them  to  letam  to  the 
land  that  I  gave  to  their  Others,  and  they  shall  possess  it  For  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  will  break  his  yoke 
from  off  thy  nock,  and  will  burst  thy  bonds,  and  strangers  shall  no  more 
serve  themselves  of  him.  But  they  shall  serve  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
Da^-id  their  king,  whom  I  will  raise  up  unto  them.  Therefore  fear  thov 
not,  O  my  ser>'ant  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord,  neither  be  dismayed,  O  Israel^ 
for  lo,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar,  and  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  thy  cap- 
tivity ;  and  Jacob  shall  return,  and  shall  be  in  rest  and  be  quiet,  and 
none  shall  make  him  afraid.  For  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to 
save  thee :  Though  I  make  a  friU  end  of  all  nations  whither  I  have 
scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee  ;  but  I  wUl  correct 
thee  in  measure,  and  ^ill  not  leave  thee  altogether  unpunished.** 

This  prophecy  has  much  the  same  characteristic*  as  the 
former,  and  is  a  clear  revelation  and  promise  of  a  restoration 
of  the  Israelites  to  their  own  land,  and  re-organization  as  a 
nation  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  that  is  never  to 
be  followed  by  a  vassalage  to  enemies,  or  a  dispersion.  1.  The 
Israelites  are  the  subject  of  the  prediction.  This  is  shown  by 
the  relation  in  which  it  is  spoken  by  Jehovah.  His  uttering 
it  as  the  God  of  Israel,  indicates  that  it  is  as  the  God  of  that 
people,  that  he  is  to  verify  it ;  and  that  it  relates,  therefore,  to 
them.  They  are  expressly  designated  as  its  subjects.  It  is 
his  "  people  Israel  and  Judah."  It  is  his  servant  Jacob,  and 
Israel,  whom  he  is  to  cause  to  return  to  the  land  which  he 
gave  to  their  fathers.  And  the  whole  of  the  people  are  its 
subjects.  It  is  that  nation  absolutely,  Israel  and  Judah,  Jacob 
and  his  seed,  that  are  to  be  saved  from  the  land  of  their  cap- 
tivity ;  not  a  part  of  them  only.  The  restoration  of  a  part 
only  would  not  be  a  full  accomplishment  of  the  promise :  for 
while  a  portion  of  them  remained  in  exile  from  their  national 
country,  it  would  still  be  as  true  that  his  people,  Israel  and 
Judah,  had  not  returned  to  the  land  which  he  gave  their 
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&tfaers,  as  it  would  that  they  had  ;  as  true  that  they  did  not 
possess  it,  as  it  would  that  they  did  ;  and  as  true  that  their 
yoke  and  bonds  were  not  broken,  as  it  would  be  that  they 
were.  It  cannot  be  absolutely  fulfilled,  until  it  is  verified  in 
respect  to  every  individual  of  that  people.  Its  terms  are  not 
partial,  but  comprehensive  of  the  whole,  and  absolute.  There 
is  no  method  by  which  this  feature  of  the  prediction  can  be 
erased,  and  another  nation  or  class  made  its  subjects,  except 
by  violating  the  clearest  and  most  essential  laws  of  language^ 
and  usurping  the  right  of  arbitrarily  determining  what  the 
theme  is  of  which  it  treats.  2.  Its  fulfilment,  therefore,  is 
yet  future.  First,  because  no  such  universal  restoration  has 
taken  place  since  the  prophecy  was  uttered.  The  return 
firom  Babylon  was  not  a  return  of  the  whole  nation  who  had 
been  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
It  was  a  return  of  Jews,  chiefly,  not  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and 
did  not  embrace  all  of  those  even  who  had  been  carried  or 
driven  into  exile  by  the  Chaldeans,  Ezra  ii.  1 ;  vii.  6-13  ;  viii. 
1-15.  Next,  because,  if  they  had  all  been  restored  at  that 
period,  it  would  not  have  constituted  a  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
phecy, inasmuch  as  that  restoration  was  followed  by  another 
dispersion  and  captivity.  But  after  the  release  from  bondage 
and  return,  here  predicted,  strangers  are  never  again  to  serve 
themselves  of  them.  The  promise  is  as  applicable  to  the 
descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  whose  ancestors  never 
returned  to  Palestine,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Jews 
who  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  driven  into  exile  by 
the  Romans,  as  it  was  at  its  utterance  to  the  captives  in 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt ;  and  it  cannot  be  fully  verified 
till  they  universally  enjoy  a  restoration  that  is  never  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  vassalage  to  Gentiles.  Thirdly,  because  it  is 
a  return  to  a  national  organization  under  the  monarchy  of 
David  their  King,  whom  interpreters,  both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian with  scarce  an  exception,  regard  as  the  Messiah.  It  is 
future,  therefore,  as  the  Israelites  have  neither  been  restored 
from  their  dispersion  since  Christ's  first  advent,  nor  served 
him  as  their  king  ;  but  instead,  have  as  a  nation  rejected,  and 
still  reject  him.  If  the  king  whom  they  are  to  serve  be  sup- 
posed to  be  some  other  descendant  of  David,  still  his  reign 
must  be  future,  inasmuch  as  no  king  of  his  line  has  reigned 
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over  them  since  their  return  from  Babylon.  They  continued 
in  subordination  to  the  Persians  till  that  people  were  con- 
quered by  the  GreekB,  and  remained  subject  to  the  Greeks  till 
they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  by  whom,  in 
attempting  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  power,  they 
were  driven  into  the  exile  in  which  they  continue  to  the 
present  time.  Fourthly,  because  it  is  a  restoration  that  is  to  be 
accompanied  and  followed  by  their  reformation  and  consecra- 
tion to  God.  They  are  then  to  "  serve  the  Lord  their  God." 
That  has  never  been  their  characteristic  since  their  return  from 
Babylonia,  nor  had  it  been  for  a  period,  would  it  have  been 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  inasmuch  as  they  have  again 
revolted,  and  are  still  in  apostasy.  But  after  the  return  here 
foreshown,  they  are  never  to  give  occasion,  by  another 
rebellion,  to  be  driven  again  into  exile.  Jacob  is  never  after- 
wards to  have  cause  to  fear,  nor  Israel  to  be  dismayed  ;  but 
he  shall  return  and  shall  be  in  rest,  and  be  quiet,  and  none 
shall  make  him  afraid.    It  is,  therefore,  still  future. 

We  add  another  prediction  of  their  restoration,  in  which 
figures  are  employed,  to  illustrate  the  perpetuity  of  David*t 
reign  over  them,  and  the  multitude  of  his  descendants : 

*^  I  will  canse  the  captivity  of  Jndah,  and  the  capti\ity  of  Israel  to 
return,  and  will  build  them  as  at  first,  and  I  ^-ill  cleanse  them  from  all 
their  iniquity,  whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me,  and  will  pardcm 
all  their  iniquities  whereby  they  sinned,  and  wliereby  they  have  trans- 
gressed against  me.  And  it  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise  and 
an  honor  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  shall  hear  all  the 
good  that  I  do  unto  them  ;  and  they  shall  fear  and  tremble  for  all  the 
goodness  and  for  all  the  prosperity  that  I  procure  unto  it  ...  . 
For  I  wiU  cause  to  return  the  capti\ity  of  the  land  as  at  the  first,  saith 
the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Again  in  this  place,  which  is 
desolate  without  men  and  without  beast,  and  in  all  the  cities  thereof^ 
shall  be  as  a  habitation  of  shepherds  causing  flocks  to  lie  down.  In  the 
cities  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  cities  of  the  vale,  and  in  the  cities  of 
the  south,  and  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  in  the  places  about  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  shall  the  flocks  pass  again  under  the 
hands  of  him  that  telleth  them,  saith  the  Lord.  Behold  the  days  coma, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  perform  that  good  thing  which  I  have  pro- 
mised unto  the  house  of  Israel  and  to  the  house  of  Judah.  In  those 
days,  and  at  that  time,  ?nll  I  cause  the  Branch  of  righteousness  to  grow 
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up  unto  David,  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the 
land.  In  those  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell 
safely,  and  this  is  the  name  wherewith  he  shall  be  called,  Jehovah  our 
righteousness.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall  never  want  a  man 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Neither  shall  the  priests 
the  Le\ite8  want  a  man  before  me  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and  to  kindle 
meatofferings,  and  to  do  sacrifice  continually.  And  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  Jeremiah  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  K  ye  can  break 
my  covenant  of  the  day  and  my  covenant  of  the  night ;  and  that  there 
sliould  not  be  day  and  night  in  their  season  ;  Then  may  also  my  cove- 
nant be  broken  with  David  my  ser\'ant,  that  he  should  not  have  a  sou  to 
reign  upon  his  throne,  and  with  the  Levites  the  priests,  my  ministers.  As 
the  host  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither  the  sand  of  the  sea 
measured,  so  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of  David  my  sen'ant,  and  the 
Levites  that  minister  unto  me." — Jeremiah  xxxiii.  14-22. 

Here  the  house  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  Israel  are  the 
subjects  of  the  promise.  The  restoration  predicted  is  to  be  a 
restoration  from  the  land  of  their  captivity  to  Palestine  ;  its 
mountains  and  vales,  the  cities  of  the  south,  the  cities  of  Ben- 
jamin,  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  the  whole  land  that  had  be- 
come desolate.  It  is  to  be  attended  by  their  universal  sancti- 
fication  and  universal  forgiveness.  They  are  to  be  cleansed 
from  all  their  iniquity  whereby  they  have  sinned,  and  par- 
doned all  their  offences  whereby  they  have  transgressed.  Its 
period  is  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  on  the  earth,  "  In  those 
days  and  at  that  time,  the  Branch  of  righteousness  is  to  grow 
up  unto  David,  and  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth."  After  it  takes  place,  there  is  never  to  be  a  period 
when  there  shall  not  be  a  descendant  of  David  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  the  house  of  Israel,  nor  when  there  shall  not  be  Le- 
vites to  offer  meat-offerings,  and  present  sacrifices  continu- 
ally. Instead,  their  numbers  are  to  equal  the  host  of  heaven 
and  the  sand  of  the  sea.  The  ground  of  the  certainty  that  a 
king  of  that  line,  and  priests  of  that  family,  shall  never  be 
wanting,  is  God's  covenant  with  David  and  with  the  Levites ; 
and  that  covenant  is  as  inviolable  by  him  as  the  decree  by 
which  the  succession  of  day  and  night  takes  place  is  by  the 
Israelites.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  If  ye  can  break  my  cove- 
nant of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  cause  that 
there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their  season,  then  may 
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also  my  covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  he 
should  not  have  a  son  to  reign  on  his  throne,  and  with  the 
Levites,  the  priests,  my  ministers.  It  is  as  impossible,  then, 
to  God  to  violate  his  covenant  with  David,  that  he  should 
never,  after  this  restoration,  be  without  a  son  to  reign  on  the 
throne  of  Israel,  and  with  the  Levites,  that  they  shall  never 
be  without  descendants  to  offer  sacrifices,  as  it  is  to  the 
Israelites  to  prevent  the  succession  of  day  and  night.  To 
what  a  grandeur  of  assurance  is  the  promise  raised  by  this 
indirect  comparison  !  There  is  not  in  the  whole  circle  of 
language  another  simile  of  such  vastncss  and  strength.  The 
impossibility  to  God  of  breaking  his  covenant  is  like  the 
impossibility  to  men  of  acts  to  which  omnipotence  alone  is 
equal !  And  from  this  great  truth  results  another,  let  the 
reader  observe,  equally  certain,  and  as  awful  as  this  is  sub- 
lime. They  who  maintain  that  it  is  God's  purpose  to  violate 
this  promise,  by  leaving  the  Israelites  in  their  dispersion, 
without  a  national  throne  and  monarch  of  the  line  of  David, 
impute  to  him,  what  is  as  contradictory  to  his  moral  perfec- 
tions, as  it  were  inconsistent  with  man's  physical  nature 
to  ascribe  to  him  the  power  of  arresting  the  earth  in  its  revo- 
lution and  putting  an  end  to  the  succession  of  night  and  day  ! 
Let  them  pause,  and  weigh  its  dreadful  import,  before  they 
venture  to  assume  such  an  attitude  towards  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  But  if  their  offence  is  thus  great,  the  principles  by 
which  they  are  led  to  it  must  be  proportionably  false  and 
lawless.  And  what  grosser  violence  can  be  offered  to  lan- 
guage than  to  attempt  to  expunge  from  this  passage  the  whole 
import  of  which  its  terms  are  the  vehicle,  and  make  the 
agents,  objects,  and  events  of  which  they  are  the  names  the 
media  of  its  meaning?  Have  they  any  higher  right  to  treat 
the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  as  mere  symbols 
of  Gentiles,  than  the  ancient  Doceta?  had  to  erase  Jesus  from 
the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  and  put  a  spectre  in  his  stead  ? 
—than  those  neologists  have  for  their  construction  of  that  nar- 
rative, who  strike  out  the  words,  "  he  gave  up  the  ghost,"  and 
substitute  "  swooned"  in  their  place  ?  or  those  who,  in  order 
to  adjust  the  story  of  his  transfiguration  to  their  philosophy, 
change  the  statement,  "  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was 
altered  and  his  raiment  made  white,"  into  the  mere  affirma- 
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tion  respecting  the  apostles,  **tkey  dreamed'*  that  he  was 
transfigured  before  them,  and  his  raiment  became  shining,  by 
which  they  are  made  the  subjects  of  the  event  instead  of  him  ? 

But  the  theory  that  this  prophecy  is  symbolical,  is  as  imprac- 
ticable Bs  it  is  groundless.  No  such  agents,  objects,  and 
events  can  be  found  as  those  of  the  passage  can,  conformably 
to  the  laws  of  symbolization,  represent.  If,  as  is  assumed  by 
those  who  attempt  to  give  them  a  representative  meaning, 
the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  denote  Gentiles, 
what  two  classes  of  Gentiles  are  they,  of  whom  they  are  the 
T^resentatives  ?  The  ten  tribes  and  the  Jews  were  at  the 
^riod  of  the  prediction  apostates,  and  their  descendants  have 
been  through  a  long  tract  of  ages.  What  two  bodies  of  Gen- 
tile apostates  are  there  that  answer  to  them  ?  Of  what  is  the 
return  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  from  captivity  the  symbol  ? 
Are  two  bodies  of  Gentile  apostates  to  migrate  in  a  resembling 
manner  from  a  state  of  exile  and  dispersion  to  a  land  that 
was  in  a  former  age  occupied  by  their  ancestors  ?  Is  there 
any  country  in  Christendom  that  has  been  given  to  a  Gentile 
nation  now  apostate  and  in  exile,  by  a  covenant  with  their 
ancestors,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  Canaan 
was  given  to  Abraham's  posterity  ?  If  it  is  not  a  migration, 
what  is  the  resembling  act  which  the  return  denotes  ?  What 
is  it  of  which  the  conversion  and  forgiveness  of  the  Israelites 
are  symbols  ?  What  are  the  changes  of  apostate  Gentiles,  that 
so  resemble  the  renovation  and  pardon  of  Jews,  that  the  latter 
can  serve  as  their  appropriate  representative?  As,  by  the 
laws  of  symbolization,  places  always  denote  places,  what  are 
the  places  which  the  territories  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the 
mountains  and  vales,  Jerusalem  and  the  inferior  cities,  and 
the  whole  land  that  was  laid  waste,  denote  ?  Are  there  any 
dilapidated  cities  and  desolate  territories  that  sustain  the  same 
relation  to  apostate  Gentiles  that  are  in  dispersion  and  exile, 
that  the  territories  and  cities  of  Palestine  sustain  to  the 
Israelites  ?  If  the  whole  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  denote 
the  whole  of  the  Gentiles,  what  do  the  flocks  that  belong  to 
the  Israelites  and  Jews  represent?  Not  Gentiles,  surely.  Is 
there  any  class  of  nations  that  sustain  the  same  relation  to 
the  whole  Gentile  world,  which  the  flocks  owned  by  the  Jews 
and  Israelites  sustain  to  them  ?   Of  what  is  the  throne  of  the 
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house  of  Israel  the  representative  ?  Who  is  denoted  by  the 
son  of  David,  who  is  to  sit  oa  it  ?  Who  are  represented  by 
the  Levites ;  and  of  what  are  their  sacrifices  the  symbols  ? 
What  are  the  periods  that  correspond  to  day  and  night  ?  And 
what  are  the  objects  for  which  the  host  of  heaven  and  the 
sand  of  the  sea  stand  ?  Above  all,  of  what  is  the  impossibility 
to  God  of  breaking  his  covenant  the  representative  ;  and  the 
impossibility  to  man  of  intercepting  the  revolution  of  the 
earth,  numbering  the  stars,  measuring  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
and  counting  the  descendants  of  David  and  the  Levites? 
Those  who  attempt  to  treat  the  prophecy  as  symbolical,  are 
bound  to  find  agents,  objects,  events,  and  periods,  that  corres- 
pond according  to  the  laws  of  analogy  to  all  these  as  repre- 
sentatives. If  they  cannot  carry  their  theory  through,  and 
show  at  least  the  possibility  of  its  being  verified,  it  is  an  unan- 
swerable proof  that  it  is  false.  But  there  are  no  such  classes 
of  Gentiles  as  the  supposed  symbols  require ;  no  such  migra- 
tions ;  no  such  conversion  and  pardon ;  no  such  countries, 
mountains,  and  cities  ;  nothing  that  answers  to  the  flocks,  the 
throne,  the  monarch,  the  priests  and  sacrifices,  day  and  night, 
the  host  of  heaven,  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  those  impossibili- 
ties to  God  and  man.  The  scheme  is  not  only  wholly  gratui- 
tous, and  without  a  solitary  consideration  to  recommend  it, 
but  is  embarrassed  at  every  point  by  difficulties,  and  confuted 
by  contradictions,  which  no  ingenuity  can  overcome.  None 
that  are  not  totally  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  symbolic  repre- 
sentation, would  ever  attempt  to  subject  the  passage  to  such  an 
absurd  and  monstrous  violation.  What  a  phrensy  of  infatua- 
tion must  have  seized  those  who,  in  despite  of  these  appalling 
obstacles,  can  persist  in  an  attempt  to  expunge  from  it  all  refer- 
ence to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  force  on  it  a  meaning  that 
at  once  contradicts  the  laws  both  of  language  and  of  symbols, 
and  impeaches  the  veracity  of  the  Almighty ! 

We  have  seen  how  the  comparison  of  the  impossibilities  of 
God's  violating  this  covenant,  with  man's  inability  to  arrest 
the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  illustrates  and  aggrandizes 
the  certainty  that  David  is  never,  after  this  restoration  of 
Israel,  to  want  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  and  demonstrates 
with  a  corresponding  strength,  that  their  restoration  is  still 
future.    Another  similar  proof  is  presented  in  the  comparison 
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of  the  impossibility  of  numbering  the  descendants  of  David 
and  the  Levites  with  the  impossibility  of  counting  the  hosts  of 
heaven  and  measuring  the  sand  of  the  sea.  "  As  the  hosts 
of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither  the  sand  of  the  sea 
measured ;  so  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of  David  my  servant, 
and  the  Levites  that  minister  unto  me."  What  a  vast  con- 
ception !  Their  multitude  is  to  be  such,  that  to  count  them 
will  as  far  transcend  the  powers  of  man,  as  to  enumerate  the 
stars  of  heaven,  or  measure  the  sands  of  the  shore !  The 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  then,  is  not  only  future,  but  its 
verification  must  extend  through  an  immeasurable  round  of 
ages!  Their  multiplication,  like  the  throne  of  their  monarch, 
must  continue  for  ever !  And  the  meaning  of  this  language  is 
indisputably  that  which  belongs  to  it  literally.  The  object 
of  this  and  the  simile  that  precedes  it,  and  that  which  is 
affirmed  of  them,  cannot  in  these  instances,  by  any  possibi* 
lity,  have  a  mere  symbolic  office.  It  is  an  invariable  and 
necessary  law  of  this  figure  that  the  things  that  are  named  as 
the  subjects  of  the  verbal  affirmation,  are  the  things  that  are 
compared,  and  have  that  nature  which  their  names  express, 
and  that  relation  to  each  other,  which  the  affirmation  re- 
specting them  declares.  Otherwise,  the  proposition  would 
not  be  true.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that  these  passages 
are  symbolical,  still  the  subjects  of  the  comparison  must  be 
those  that  are  named  in  them,  and  must  have  that  resemblance 
to  each  other  which  the  comparison  asserts.  Otherwise,  they 
and  their  similitudes  cannot,  as  is  assumed,  be  the  symbols  ; 
and  if  they  are  not  the  symbols,  then  as  there  are  no  other 
agents  or  objects  named  in  them,  the  passages  cannot  be 
symbolic.  As  therefore  the  things  that  are  compared, 
actually  have  that  relation  to  each  other  which  the  compari- 
sons affirm,  it  still  would  remain  as  absolutely  certain,  were 
it  even  admitted  that  they  are  used  as  symbols,  as  though  no 
such  supposition  were  made,  that  what  they  affirm  respecting 
God  and  man,  the  stars  of  heaven,  the  seed  of  David,  the 
sands  of  the  sea  and  the  Levites,  is  true, — that  God  will  so 
multiply  the  seed  of  David  his  servant,  and  the  Levites  his 
ministers,  that  it  will  be  as  impracticable  to  man  to  number 
them,  as  it  is  to  count  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  measure  the 
sand  of  the  sea ;  and  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  God  to  break 
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his  promise  that  David  shall  never  want  a  son  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  the  house  of  Israel,  nor  the  Levites  descendants  to 
offer  sacrifices  continually,  as  it  is  to  man  to  stop  the  earth's 
revolution  on  its  axis,  and  put  an  end  to  the  succession  of 
night  and  day !  The  attempt,  then,  to  erase  from  this  pro- 
phecy its  true  meaning  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  symboli- 
cal, cannot  be  successful  even  on  the  supposition  that  its 
objects  are  used  in  that  relation.  So  far  from  it,  the  fact  that 
they  are  what  they  are,  and  sustain  that  relation  to  each  other 
which  the  affirmations  declare,  must  he  admitted  and  made  the 
basis  of  tfie  use  of  them  as  symbols  !  On  whichever  theory 
then  the  passage  is  construed,  it  remains  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  it  is  as  impossible  to  God  to  break  his  promise  that  a 
descendant  of  David  shall  reign  on  the  throne  of  Israel 
through  eternal  ages,  as  it  is  to  man  to  baffle  his  omnipotence 
and  prevent  him  from  continuing  the  succession  of  day  and 
night ;  and  that  he  is  so  to  multiply  the  seed  of  David  and 
the  Levites,  that  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  man  to  number 
them,  as  it  is  to  count  the  stars,  or  measure  the  sands  of  the 
sea !  it  is  equally  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Israelites  are  to 
be  restored  to  their  own  land,  be  re-organized  as  a  nation, 
and  reside  and  multiply  there  for  ever ;  and  thence  that  their 
restoration  is  future.  Such  is  the  vastness  and  resplendence 
of  the  demonstration  of  this  great  truth,  of  which  these 
figures  are  the  vehicle  !  Instead  of  obscuring  the  meaning, 
they  invest  it  with  a  dazzling  effulgence !  In  place  of  veiling 
the  divine  puq)oses  in  ambiguousness  and  uncertainty,  they 
place  it  out  of  the  power  of  man,  either  by  blunders  or  art,  to 
wrench  from  them  their  true  meaning.  And  God,  in  using 
them,  has  displayed  that  beauty  of  wisdom  which  is  ever  seen 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  means  he  uses  to  the  ends  for  which 
he  employs  them. 

We  might  allege  many  other  passages  in  which  their 
restoration  is  foretold  with  equal  clearness,  either  in  literal 
or  figurative  terms,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  exemplify  the 
differing  forms  of  the  predictions,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  to  be  interpreted.  Were  it  revealed  in  but  a  single 
passage,  it  would  be  entitled  to  our  implicit  belief.  But  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  announced,  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility, from  the  figures  through  which  it  is  foreshown,  of 
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erasing  it  arid  infusing  another  meaning  without  violating  the 
most  indubitable  and  essential  laws  of  speech,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary exemplifications  which  God  has  given  of  its  certainty, 
raise  it  to  a  grandeur  of  demonstration  that  has  scarcely  been 
given  to  any  other  future  event,  and  should  make  doubt  im- 
possible. Let  those  who  still  question  or  deny  it  consider, 
that  to  justify  their  denial,  they  must  confute  the  principles  of 
interpretation  on  which  our  constructions  are  founded,  and 
offer  and  demonstrate  others  that  lead  legitimately  to  the 
opposite  results.  If  unable  to  accomplish  that,  how  can  they 
vindicate  themselves  in  rejecting  the  issues  to  which  these 
principles  lead  ?  Is  it  any  less  worthy  of  them  as  critics,  than 
it  is  as  believers,  to  deny  that  that  is  foreshown  in  the  word 
of  God  which  they  cannot  demonstrate  is  not  its  genuine  and 
sole  meaning — ^which  they  cannot  assail,  except  on  grounds 
that  make  language  universally  ambiguous,  and  divest  us  of 
all  certainty  of  knowledge  ?  But  to  set  aside  the  constructions 
which  we  have  given  of  these  prophecies  they  will  find  no 
easy  task.  They  can  accomplish  it  in  no  other  way  than  by 
proving  either  that  the  Israelites  are  not  the  subjects  of  these 
predictions,  or  else,  that  that  which  is  foretold  of  them  is  not 
their  restoration.  If  they  attempt  the  former,  it  must  be  on 
the  ground  either  that  the  predictions  are  symbolical,  and  that 
the  Israelites  therefore  are  not  the  subjects  of  that  which  is 
foreshown,  but  mere  representatives  of  another  class  of  men  ; 
or  else,  that  the  predictions  are  figurative,  and  therefore,  that 
in  a  metaphorical  prediction,  the  subject  of  the  affirmation  is 
used  by  that  figure  as  well  as  the  affirmation  itself  If  they 
assume  that  they  are  symbolical,  it  must  be  on  the  ground, 
either  that — conformably  to  the  theory  of  Origen — the  whole 
Scriptures  are  representative,  or  else,  that  these  predictions 
have  the  peculiarities  of  the  symbolical  prophecies  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Zcchariah,  and  John ;  that  their  agents,  objects,  and 
events,  therefore,  were  seen  by  the  prophet  either  in  vision  or 
naturally,  and  are  described  as  having  been  beheld  by  him, 
and  as  being  the  media  of  the  prediction ;  and  in  either 
case  they  must  be  interpreted  conformably  with  the  laws  of 
symbolization,  and  the  analogous  agents,  objects,  and  events, 
pointed  out.  which  they  represent.  They  must  show,  accord-^ 
ingly,  not  only  whom  the  Israelites,  Jerusalem,  and  Judea 
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symbolize,  but  what  analogous  class  are  represented  by  the 
Gentiles,  the  condition  from  which  they  were  to  return,  and 
what  analogous  act  or  event  their  return  itself  denotes.  If 
they  find  themselves  baffled  in  that  absurd  and  impracticable 
task,  and  assume  that  they  are  metaphorical,  and  yet  that  the 
Israelites  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  predictions,  they  must 
then  prove  that  in  the  metaphor  the  figure  embraces  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation,  as  well  as  the  affirmation  itself,  and 
that  in  the  declaration,  therefore,  "  God  is  a  consuming  fire," 
God  is  not  the  being  of  whom  the  affirmation  is  made,  any 
more  than  he  is  literally  a  fire,  as  he  is  affirmed  to  be :  but 
that  the  name  denotes  some  resembling  agent,  on  precisely  the 
same  principle  as  fire  denotes  something  analogous  in  him  in 
relation  to  his  enemies;  and  they  must  accordingly  allege 
instances  of  such  a  species  of  metaphor,  show  it  to  be  their 
law  universally,  demonstrate  that  it  is  with  that  meaning  that 
we  are  conscious  that  we  employ  them,  and  finally — which 
will  be  a  task  of  equal  difficulty — show  who  or  what  it  is 
which  the  subject  of  the  metaphorical  affirmation — if  it  be 
used  in  that  manner — denotes.  Who  is  it,  for  example,  that 
the  word  God  denotes  in  the  expression,  "  God  is  a  consuming 
fire,"  if  God  is  not  the  being  for  whom  the  name  stands  ? 
Who  or  what  is  it  that  wisdom  denotes,  if  used  on  that 
principle,  in  the  affirmation  that  she  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them 
that  lay  hold  upon  her?"  If  they  abandon  that  theory  as 
untenable,  and  admitting  that  the  Israelites  are  the  subjects  of 
the  predictions,  still  affirm  that  they  are  figurative,  and  do  not 
foreshow  their  restoration  to  their  own  land,  but  some  event 
of  a  different  kind,  they  must,  in  order  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion, prove  that  that  which  is  affirmed  in  a  metaphor  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  that 
passages  therefore  are  metaphorical,  that  are  nevertheless 
wholly  without  a  metaphor!  Whatever  course  they  may 
choose  to  pursue,  let  them,  ere  they  reject  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  predictions,  demonstrate  the  grounds  on  which  they 
proceed  with  a  clearness  and  certainty  adequate  to  the 
refutation  of  the  views  we  have  advanced,  and  proportionable 
to  the  greatness,  the  dignity,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject. 
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Aet.  III. — God  in  Christ.  Three  Discourses  delivered  at 
New  Haven,  Cambridge,  and  Andover,  with  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation  on  Language.  By  Horace  BushnelL  Hart- 
ford :  Brown  and  Parsons. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Dr.  Bushnell  treats,  in  his  Discourses,  of  the  Trinity,  Christ's 
death,  and  the  proper  means  of  reviving  religion ;  and  instead 
of  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  presents  views  of  them  much 
like  those  of  a  class  of  German  rationalists,  who  reject  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  substitute  in  place  of  their 
teachings  a  philosophic  system,  made  up  of  elements  taken 
partly  from  the  material  pantheism  of  Swedenborg,  and  partly 
from  the  idealism  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  The  ground  of  the 
names.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  he  holds,  is  not  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  but  only  a  diversity  in  the 
manifestations  which  he  makes  of  himself.  He  regards 
Christ's  death  as  merely  expressive  of  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  relation  to  sinners,  not  as  making  an  expiation  for 
their  sins ;  and  the  method  he  proposes  for  the  revival  of 
piety,  is  the  rejection  of  systematic  theology,  the  disuse  in  a 
large  degree  of  doctrinal  teaching,  and  the  cultivation  of.  the 
imagination  and  of  feeling  in  religion,  in  place  of  clear  views 
and  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  God  has  revealed  of  himself 
and  his  government. 

The  design  of  the  Dissertation  is  to  unfold  the  process  by 
which  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Discourses,  by 
a  theory  of  language,  which  exhibits  it  as  inadequate  to  an 
exact  expression  of  thought,  ascribes  vagueness  and  ambiguity 
to  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  and  represents  that  their 
meaning  is  to  be  determined  rather  by  the  fancy  and  heart, 
than  by  the  intellect  and  the  laws  of  philology  and  logic.  He 
says : — 

**  There  is  ...  a  single  subject  in  regard  to  which  I  was  long  ago 
brought,  in  the  way  of  self-extrication,  to  take  up  views  somewhat  di^ 
ferent  from  those  which  seem  more  generally  to  prevail ;  and,  as  I  have 
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been  drawn  partly  in  this  manner,  into  what  may  seem  peculiar  in  the 
doctrines  and  argumentation  of  the  Discourses  that  follow,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  conduct  my  reader,  if  ixwsible,  into  the  news  I  hold  of  that 
suhjwt  that  1  may  assist  him  tlius  to  understand  my  jK)sition  more, 
fully,    llie  subject  of  which  1  s[)eak  is  language." — P.  11. 

Whether  the  theory  he  advances  on  this  subject  lays  any 
foundation  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Discourses  or  not — if  it  be 
true,  it  undoubtedly  shows  what  he  employs  it  to  prove,  that 
language  is  not  an  adequate  vehicle  of  thought,  and  that  the 
revelation  accordingly  which  God  has  made  through  it  is  not 
suited  to  be  the  means  of  a  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  of  wliich  it  treats.  It  is  entitled,  therefore,  to 
consideration,  and  we  shall  make  it  the  object  of  the  present 
article  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  and  what  the  results  are  to 
which,  if  true,  it  must  necessarily  lead,  without  consideration 
of  the  question  whether  he  follows  it  to  its  legitimate  issues, 
or  whether  it  was  the  cause  or  is  a  consequence  of  his  theo- 
logical system. 

The  first  element  of  his  theory  is  the  representation,  that  all 
names  of  physical  things  are  literal,  and  employed,  with  few 
exceptions,  arbitrarily.  The  next,  that  all  names  of  spiritual 
things  are  figurative,  and  drawn  from  things  that  are  physical. 
The.  third,  the  assumption,  on  the  ground  of  that  asserted 
origin  and  use  of  words,  that  they  are  not  exact  representa- 
tives of  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  but  vague,  ambiguous, 
and  suggestive  merely.  The  fourth,  the  assertion  of  what 
that  position  implies,  that,  therefore,  they  are  not  an  adequate 
vehicle  of  thought,  and  cannot  be  made  the  media  to  the 
intellect,  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  God,  or  his  will.  The 
fifth,  the  inference  from  that  inadequacy,  that  a  true  know- 
ledge of  him  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  by  the 
interpretation  of  their  language  by  its  proper  laws.  The 
sixth,  that  it  is  by  the  imagination,  rather  than  the  under- 
standing, that  just  view-s  are  to  be  formed  of  him  and  his 
government.  And  the  conclusion  which  he  deduces  from 
this  result  and  wishes  his  readers  to  apply  to  his  Discourses 
is,  that  a  greater  latitude  should  be  admitted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  a  readier  toleration  allowed 
of  diversities  of  opinion  in  the  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
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Or,  to  vary  the  order  of  the  steps  by  which  he  attempts  to 
reach  that  conclusion :  he  assumes  and  asserts,  that  the  signs 
of  thought  employed  in  the  Scriptures  are  wholly  incapable 
of  being  made  the  media  of  a  clear  and  certain  revelation  to 
the  intellect,  of  God  and  his  will ; — on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  exact  signs  or  representatives  of  the  things  for  which 
they  stand ;  and  because — as  he  holds — those  of  them  which 
are  names  of  spiritual  things,  are  used  by  a  figure  drawn 
from  things  that  are  physical ;  and  those  which  are  names  of 
physical  things  are  used  arbitrarily,  or  without  any  adaptation 
more  than  others  to  bear  the  meaning  which  they  are  employed 
to  express.  He  thence  assumes,  that  theology  is  to  be  the 
work  of  the  fancy  more  than  the  intellect,  and  consetjuently 
that  a  greater  liberty  of  interpretation  should  be  allowed,  and 
a  fuller  toleration  of  different  theological  systems. 

These  are  certainly  intrepid  views.  It  is  a  novelty  for  a 
professed  minister  of  the  gospel  openly  to  build  his  theological 
system  on  the  assumption,  on  the  one  hand,  that  language  is 
universally  ambiguous  and  unfit  for  the  exact  expression  of 
thought,  and  that  God  therefore  cannot  clearly  reveal  himself 
through  that  medium ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  obstacles 
which  bafBe  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  man  himself 
is  able  to  overcome  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  thence  that  his 
speculations  under  the  guidance  of  his  fancy  and  heart  are 
of  higher  authority  than  God's  revealed  will.  His  theory  will 
be  found,  however,  on  examination,  to  be  as  mistaken  as  it  is 
novel.  We  shall  quote  sufficiently  to  show  the  mode  in 
which  he  presents  it,  and  point  out  its  defects  and  mistakes. 

I.  He  represents  the  names  of  physical  things  as  universally 
literal,  and  with  rare  exceptions  used  arbitrarily,  or  without 
any  ground  in  analogy.  As  under  their  literal  names  he  com- 
prises not  only  the  names  of  all  physical  objects,  but  also  of  all 
their  "demonstrations,  including  the  names"  of  their  actions, 
inasmuch  as  "verbs,  prior  to  the  formation  of  grammar,  are  only 
nouns  or  names  of  actions  the  meaning  of  his  proposition 
is,  that  no  words  are  ever  used  figuratively  in  the  designation 
or  description  of  physical  objects,  or  their  acts  or  phenomena, 
but  that  universally,  when  appropriated  to  that  office,  they  are 
employed  in  their  literal  sense.  The  confidence  with  which 
he  advances  it  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passages. 
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"  Tliere  i»  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  our  two  unlanguaged  men 
will  proceed,  when  thrown  together  in  the  manner  supposed,  a<i  far  as 
the  naming  of  sensations  or  physical  objects  is  concerned.  For  the 
object  is  always  present  as  a  mediator  or  interpreter  between  them,  so 
that  when  a  sound  uttered  as  a  name  for  it,  or  in  connexion  with  it, 
they  may  always  know  to  what  the  name  refi^rs.  Thus  all  siglits, 
sounds,  smelU,  tastes,  touches,  or  foehngs,  or  wliat  is  the  same,  their 
objects,  are  easily  named,  and  tlieir  names  will  come  into  currency 
without  difficulty,  when  sounded  as  representatives  of  the  objects.  As 
to  the  sounds  adopted,  they  will  generally  be  detennined  arbitrarily,  or 
at  least  by  causes  so  occult  or  remote,  tliat  we  must  regard  them  as 
arbitrary.  No  theory  of  sounil,  as  connect^^d  with  sense  in  the  names 
of  things,  will  be  found  to  hold  extensively  enough  to  give  it  any 
moment 

*  We  have  now  seen  how  our  two  language-makers  will  get  on,  in  the 
naming  of  things,  or  physical  objects.'  In  this  manner  they  will  make 
out  a  string  of  nouns  or  name**,  which  may  be  called  a  noun-language. 
It  Ml  comprise  the  names  of  all  physical  objects  and  demonstrationSy 
including^  of  course^  the  names  of  actions ;  for  verbs,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  grammar,  are  only  the  nouns  or  names  of  actions.  Thas 
fiur  we  have  only  generated  a  ]  physical  language,  or  terms  of  physical 
import  And  thus  far  animals  are  capable  of  language :  they  can  learn, 
though  not  as  easily  and  on  so  large  a  scale  as  we,  to  associate  names 
or  sounds,  with  outward  tilings  and  actions. 

**  There  now  remains  to  be  formed  another  sphere  of  language,  wholly 
distinct,  which  the  animals  cannot  learn,  viz.  the  langtiage  of  intelli- 
gence ;  that  which,  under  an  outward  form,  carries  an  inward  sense,  and 
80  avails  to  ser\'e  the  uses  of  mind." — Dissertation^  pp.  19-21. 

**  We  find,  tlien,  that  every  language  contains  two  distinct  depart- 
ments : — the  physical  department^ — that  which  provides  names  for 
things;  and  the  intellectual  department^ — that  which  proudes  names 
for  thought  and  spirit.  In  the  former,  names  are  simple  representatives 
of  things  wliich  even  the  animals  may  learn.  In  the  latter,  names  are 
used  as  the  representatives  of  thought,  and  cannot  therefore  be  learned, 
save  by  beings  of  intelligence." — P.  24. 

**  There  are,  as  we  discover,  two  languages,  in  feet,  in  every  language. 
Or  perhaps,  I  shall  be  understood  more  exactly,  if  I  say,  that  there  are, 
in  every  human  tongue,  two  distinct  dei)artments.  First,  there  is  a 
literal  depa];tment,  in  which  sounds  are  pronded  as  names  for  physical 
obfects  and  appearances.  Secondly,  there  is  a  department  of  analogy  or 
figure,  where  physical  objects  and  ap]>earance8  are  named  as  images  of 
thought  or  spirit,  through  the  physical  images  received  into  them.  .  .  . 
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They  raise  a  distiMion  between  what  they  call  ihe  literal  and  figurativs 
oaeB  of  the  word.  Bat  this  disdnctioa  of  literal  and  figurative,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  noticed^  even  by  philosophers,  runs  through  the  veij 
body  of  the  language  itself^  making  two  departments  :  one  that  com- 
prises tke  terms  of  muation^  and  the  other  the  terms  of  thought^ — 
Dissertation,  pp.  88-43. 

He  thus  represents  that  figures  are  never  used  in  the 
designation  and  description  of  physical  things,  whether 
external  objects,  their  phenomena,  or  the  sensations  they 
excite ;  and  alleges  that  the  tropical  use  of  terms  is  confined 
to  the  expression  of  what  relates  exclusively  to  spiritual 
things.  No  mistake,  however,  could  be  greater  or  more 
singular.  The  use  of  terms  figuratively  in  the  denomination 
and  description  of  physical  objects,  if  less  frequent  propor- 
tionately than  in  reference  to  the  mind,  is  yet  so  common  as 
to  form  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  language.  As  figures 
are  founded  on  analogy,  and  analogies  subsist  between  physi- 
cal things  of  difierent  species,  as  well  as  between  material 
and  intellectual,  their  use  is  as  legitimate,  as  natural,  and  as 
customary,  wherever  analogies  exist  in  the  physical  world,  as 
in  the  spiritual.  The  verb,  to  fly,  for  example,  literally 
denotes  a  bird's  or  insect's  movement  of  itself  through  the 
air  by  its  wings :  but  it  is  used  by  a  metaphor  to  express  the 
motion  of  any  other  physical  object,  either  through  the  air, 
along  the  ground,  or  on  the  water,  that  presents  a  resem- 
blance, in  ease  and  rapidity,  to  that  winged  movement. 
Thus  a  cloud  that  is  moved  swiftly  by  the  wind  through  the 
air,  is  said  to  fly,  and  a  ship  that  is  driven  rapidly  by  a  gale 
along  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  verb  is  used  also  to 
express  the  rush  of  a  locomotive  engine  on  the  track  of  a 
railroad.  In  like  manner,  the  verb  to  sail,  which  literally 
denotes  the  movement  of  a  boat  or  ship  along  the  water  by 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  its  canvas,  is  employed  to  express 
the  slow  and  regular  motion  of  a  cloud  borne  along  by  the 
air ;  the  flight  of  a  bird  when  it  advances  onward,  or  wheels 
in  a  circle,  without  moving  its  wings ;  and  other  motions  of 
physical  objects  that  resemble  the  movement  of  a  vessel 
impelled  by  the  wind.  The  verbs  float  and  waft  are  used 
also  in  a  similar  manner.   There  is,  indeed,  not  only  an 
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analogy  between  physical  things  that  is  made  the  basis  of 
figures,  but  it  is  much  more  palpable  and  conspicuous  than 
that  which  subsists  between  material  and  spiritual  things,  and 
is  the  ground  of  by  far  the  most  numerous,  beautiful,  and 
effective  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Thus  the 
noblest  figure  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  the  comparison  of 
Satan's 

^Ponderoas  shield 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  to  the  moon,  whose  orb, 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesold, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains  on  her  spotty  globe.** 

Both  of  these  objects  are  certainly  physical.  The  finest 
figures  of  Homer,  also,  are  his  comparisons  of  men,  as  objects 
of  the  senses,  to  other  physical  things :  as  of  the  agitation  of 
the  Greeks  at  Agamemnon's  proposal  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Troy,  to  the  heaving  of  a  sea  in  a  storm,  and  the  bending  of 
grain  under  a  surging  wind. 

Commotion  shook 
The  whole  assembly,  such  as  heaves  the  flood 
Of  the  Icarian  deep,  when  south  and  east 
Burst  forth  together  from  the  dduds  of  Jove, 
And  as  the  rapid  west  descending  shakes 
Cora  at  full  growth,  and  bends  the  loaded  ears. 
So  was  the  council  shaken." 

The  loftiest  and  most  elegant  of  Lord  Byron's  comparisons 
is  founded  on  a  similar  analogy  between  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  a  beautiful  lady,  and  the  splendors  of  the  sky  in  a  cloudless 
night. 

She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies, 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes." 

We  add  another  of  this  species,  from  Milman  : 

The  calm  of  that  old  reverend  braw^  the  pfov 
Of  its  thm  silver  locks,  was  like  a  JIask 
Of  sunU^ki  tti  thspamsss  if  a  tfenn,* 
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The  Greeks,  the  daughter  of  Abraham,  and  the  brow  and 
locks  of  old  age,  are  as  truly  physical  objects  as  the  sea,  the 
g^n,  the  starry  firmament,  and  the  flash  of  sunlight,  with 
which  thejp  are  compared.  These  figures  are  similes  indeed, 
not  metaphors ;  yet  the  principles  on  which  they  are  used  are 
essentially  the  same.  The  objects  are  employed  by  the  figure 
to  illustrate  that  which  is  compared  with  them,  and  that  is  the 
office  of  the  metaphor.  This  analogy,  however,  is  quite  as 
frequently  the  ground, of  metaphors  as  of  comparisons,  and  of 
those  of  the  highest  significance  and  beauty.  The  following 
are  examples.  The  words  which  are  used  metaphorically  are 
put  in  itdics. 

"  Flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,  whereby 
They  Wt(e  on  hills  and  fields  mysterious  truths.^ 

^  So  doih  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less ; 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  state 
Umptiet  itself,  as  doth  an  itdand  brook 
Into  the  tnain  of  watered  Shakspeare. 

"  Gold,  thou  valiant  Mars  / 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  loved,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Thou  visible  God, 
That  solderest  dose  impossibilities, 
And  makest  ihem  kiss  /  that  speakest  with  every  tongue 
To  every  purpose.**  Shakspeare. 

**An  eye, 

As  when  the  blue  sby  trembles  through  a  cloud 

Of  purest  white."  Th(»nson. 

The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread, 
Is  cordj  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss : — it  breaks  at  every  breese.**  Young. 

See,  how  round  yon  branching  ehn,  the  ivy 

Twines  its  green  chain,  and  poisons  what  supports  it" 

^  Fm  an  old  oak  from  which  the  foresters 
Have  hewed  four  goodly  bouphs,  and  left  beside  me 
Only  a  sapling,  which  the  &wn  may  crush 
Aa  he  springs  over  it"  Seott 
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''Dark  storms  passing  over,  perhaps  may  have  9mnd  thee ; 
The  mo9$     old  age  be  thy  ^ery  now ; 
But  much  still  survives  which  has  justly  endeared,  thea; 
Some  greenness  still  graces  each  gently  bent  bougif* 

'  Barton. 

**  One  I  saw, 
Who  in  this  wilderness  had  trod,  till  life, 
Retreating  through  the  bloodless  veins,  maintained 
Faint  stand  at  her  last  fortress.    His  wan  brow 
Was  lightly  Jurrawed^  and  his  lofty  form 
Unbent  by  time."  Sigoumey. 

^  That  brow  which  was  to  me 
A  blooming  heaven." 

Moore  in  a  passage  on  Byron,  like  Shakspeare  in  one  of 
those  quoted  from  him,  founds  both  a  metaphor  and  a  com- 
parison on  this  analogy. 

*^  What  desolating  grief,  what  wrongs  had  driven 
That  noble  nature  into  cold  eclipse — 
Like  some  fair  orb,  that  once  a  sun  in  heaven, 
And  born,  not  only  to  surprise  and  cheer 
With  warmth  and  lustre  all  within  its  sphere, 
Is  now  so  quenched,  that  of  its  grandeur  lasts 
Naught  but  the  wide  cold  shadow  which  it  casts." 

**'  Methinks  if  you  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  you  there — 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud  which  through  the  sky 
Sailing  along,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
The  rolling  moon.    I  watched  her  as  it  came, 
And  deemed  the  deep  (^xaque  would  blot  her  beam; 
But  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow, 
It  hangs  in  falds  of  wavy  sUver  round, 
And  clothes  the  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own ; 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene."  Southey. 

We  might  quote  volumes  of  passages  from  the  poets  and 
orators  in  which  terms  that  are  literal  names  of  one  class  of  « 
■enaiUe  objects  or  acts,  are  thus  used  by  a  metaphor  to  ex- 
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press  those  of  another.  But  the  use  of  the  figure  to  illustrate 
physical  things  is  not  confined  to  analogies  that  subsist 
between  such  objects.  A  large  class  of  great  beauty  and  ex- 
pressivenMh  are  drawn  from  the  attributes,  affections,  and 
acts  of  the  mind.    Such  are  the  following. 

The  breeze  that  mourns  the  summer's  dose 
With  melancholy  wailP 

"  Pve  seen  ere  now 
On  some  wild  rain  moss'd  and  grey, 
A  flower  as  fur,  as  sweet  as  thou, 
Bleuing  with  bloom  its  latest  day.** 

**  At  God's  almighty  wiD, 
The  affrighUd  world  fidls  headlong  from  its  sphere." 

**  The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found. 
Least  vfiUing  still  to  quit  the  ground." 

*^  How  delicate  is  the  golden  thread  of  life ! 
How  slightly  broken  !    Oft  the  whispering  ^nd, 
That  murmurs  by  man's  morning  path,  doth  sing 
A  mournful  dirge  above  his  midnight  grave." 

^  That  sdar  shadow,  as  it  measures  life, 
It  life  resembles  too ;  life  speeds  away 
From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to  statid  still, 
The  cumUng  fugitive  is  smft  by  stealth. 
Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  soon,  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone."     ,  Young. 

"Osun, 

Soul  of  surrounding  worlds  I  in  whom  best  seen 

Shines  out  thy  maker."  Thomson. 

^  They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree, 
Which  howBoe'er  the  sun  and  sky 
May  tempt  its  boughs  to  wander  free. 
And  shoot  and  blossom  wide  and  high, 
Far  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms 
Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth 
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From  winch  the  life,  that  fills  and  wanna 
Ite  grat^  being,  firet  had  birth." 

This  apeciea  of  meti^hor  is  often  used  in  the  Soripturea. 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  field  shall  glorify  me." 

The  land  moumeth,  it  languisheth. 
Lebanon  is  put  to  shame. 
The  desert  and  the  waste  shall  be  plod. 
And  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice  and  flourish." 

But  Dr.  Bushnell  confutes  his  theory  himself,  by  the  use  of 
terms  in  the  denomination  and  description  of  physical  things 
that  are  drawn  by  a  figure  both  from  other  physical  things 
and  from  the  mind.  The  following  passage  is  an  example. 
The  words  used  tropically  are  put  in  italics. 

The  winged  words  are  required  to  eerve  as  beasts  of  burden ;  or, 
what  is  no  better,  to  forget  their  poetic  life  as  meeeengers  of  the  air,  and 
stand  sHUy  fixed  upon  the  ground,  as  wooden  statues  of  truths.  Which, 
if  they  seem  to  do — if  to  comfort  our  studies  of  dogma,  they  assume  the 
inert  faces  we  desire,  and  suffer  us  to  arrange  the  fixed  attitudes  of 
their  bodies,  yet,  as  Httle  Memnons  touched  and  made  vocal  by  the 
lights  they  will  be  discoursing  still  of  the  free  empyrean,  disturbing  and 
scattering  by  their  voices,  all  the  exact  meanings  we  had  thought  to  'hold 
them  to  in  the  nice  corporeal  order  of  our  sdence." — ^P.  72. 

Here  out  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  terms — ^taking  the 
phrase  "  upon  the  ground"  as  but  one — there  are  thirty-one 
that  are  used  figuratively  in  the  description  of  words  which, 
whether  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  motions  of  the  air 
which  act  on  the  ear,  and  produce  the  sensations  of  hearing, 
or  the  sensations  themselves  which  those  movements  of  the 
air  excite,  are  physical  motions  or  phenomena.  Twenty- 
seven  of  them  are  taken  from  other  physical  things ;  winged, 
serve,  poetic,  life,  messenger,  stand,  still,  fixed,  upon  the 
ground,  statues,  seem,  assume,  inert,  faces,  Arange,  fixed, 
attitudes,  bodies,  vocal,  discoursing,  free,  empyrean,  disturb- 
ing, scattering,  voices,  hold,  and  corporeal;  the  other  four, 
required,  fcnrget,  comfort,  and  suflbr,  are  transfievred  by  a 
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metaphor  from  the  mind.  Is  this  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  he  treats  with  such 
an  air  of  originality  and  research  ?  Is  this  an  exemplificatiM 
of  the  penetrating  ''glance"  of  which  he  speaks — ^whieh 

suffices  to  show  that  the  only  real  and  true  reasoning  on 
moral  subjects,  is  that  which  never  embarks  on  words  and 
propositions,  but  which  holds  a  constant  insight  of  all  terms 
and  constructions,  diligently  examining  the  analogy  or  relation 
betwixt  words  and  things  ?" — P.  61. 

The  use  of  figures  in  the  designation  and  description  of 
physical  objects,  appearances,  and  actions,  then,  instead  of 
being  wholly  unknown,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  represents,  is  as  com- 
mon as  it  is  in  the  description  of  the  attributes  and  acts  of  the 
mind  ;  and  they  are  drawn  from  physical  objects  themselves^ 
as  well  as  from  the  intellect  and  heart;  the  analc^es  that 
subsist  between  different  species  of  material  natures,  and 
between  physical  and  intellectual  existences,  forming  as 
adequate  a  basis  for  the  use  of  figures  in  the  designation  of 
material  things,  as  those  which  subsist  between  the  physical 
*  and  mental  world  present  for  the  figurative  denomination  of 
the  attributes  and  acts  of  the  mind.  That  this  great  and 
conspicuous  fact  should  have  wholly  escaped  Dr.  B.'s  notice, 
is  truly  singular,  and  indicates  that  in  place  of  a  careful 
examination,  he  has  cast  but  a  superficial  glance  at  the 
subject  As  in  this  first  element  of  his  theory  he  is  thus 
wholly  mistaken,  his  representation  fails  proportionally  thai 
the  names  of  physical  things  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  used 
arbitrarily.  Those  which  are  used  figuratively  are  not 
employed  arbitrarily,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  reason  for 
their  use,  in  the  andogy  on  which  the  figures  are  founded. 

II.  His  next  representation,  that  all  the  names  of  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  things  are  figurative,  that  they  are  univer- 
sally drawn  from  things  that  are  physical,  and  that  that  is  the 
only  source  from  which  they  can  be  derived,  is  a  still  more 
singular  and  a  more  mischievous  error.  Its  meaning  is,  that 
in  the  denomination  and  description  of  the  mind,  its  attributes; 
aflfections,  and  acts,  and  in  treating  of  Grod  and  his  wifl^ 
words  are  never  used  literally,  but  universally  with  a  tropical 
meaning.   He  says-^ 
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^  There  are,  wc  diaoover,  two  laoguigea,  in  fiKSi,  in  everj  language. 
Or  perhaps  I  shall  be  underatood  more  exactly,  if  I  say  that  there  are, 
in  every  human  tongue,  two  distinct  departments.  First,  there  is  a 
literal  dei)artment,  in  which  sounds  are  pronded  as  names  for  physical 
objects  and  appearances.  Secondly,  there  is  a  department  of  analogy 
V  figure,  where  physical  objects  and  appearances  are  named  as  images 
of  thought  or  spirit,  and  the  words  get  their  power,  as  words  of  tliought, 

through  the  physical  images  received  into  them.  Tliis 

distinction  of  literal  and  figurative  language  .  .  .  runs  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  Unguage  itself,  making  two  departments ;  one  that 
comprises  the  terms  of  sensation,  and  the  other  the  terms  of  thought" 
— P^.  89,  40. 

"  In  order,  pow,  that  I  may  excite  our  younger  theologians  especially 
to  a  new  investigation  of  this  subject,  as  being  fundamental,  in  &ct,  to 
the  right  understanding  of  reli^ous  truth,  I  will  dismiss  the  free  form 
of  dissertation,  and  set  forth  under  numerical  indications,  a  series  of 
points  or  positions,  inviting  each  their  attention,  and  Hkely,  though 
with  some  modifications,  perhaps,  to  be  finally  verified. 

^  1.  Words  of  thought  and  spirit  are  possible  in  language,  only  in 
firtae  of  the  &ct,  that  there  are  forms  pronded  in  the  world  of  sense 
which  are  cognate  to  the  mind,  and  fitted  by  reason  of  some  hidden  • 
analogy,  to  represent  or  express  its  interior  sentiments  and  thoughts. 

*^  2.  Words  of  thought  and  spirit  are,  in  &ct,  names  of  such  forms  or 
images  existing  in  the  outward  or  phpical  state." — Pp.  40,  41. 

He  thus  asserts  that  the  words  employed  in  the  designation 
and  expression  of  mental  and  spiritual  things,  are  universally 
figurative,  and  drawn  from  things  that  are  physical,  and  that 
that  is  the  only  mode  in  which  words  expressive  of  sentiment 
and  thought  can  be  formed.  A  more  palpable  and  consum- 
mate misapprehension,  however,  could  not  have  been  embodied 
in  language. 

Were  no  literal  terms  used  in  the  denomination  and 
description  of  spiritual  things,  such  as  agents,  attributes, 
acts,  and  truths,  and  in  the  expression  of  sentiments  and 
aflfections  in  respect  to  them,  there  could  be  no  designation 
id  the  subject  of  a  proposition  which  is  expressed  by  words 
of  thought  and  spirit,  or  indication  who  the  being,  or  what 
the  thing  is  of  which  the  affirmation  is  made.  For  example, 
in  the  proposition,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
iiim»  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth/'  if  the  word  God 
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were  Dot  used  literally,  to  denote  Jehovah,  the  being  who  had 
revealed  himself  to  the  Hebrews,  and  given  them  their  laws, 
then  in  the  first  place  it  would  not  denote  him,  and  in  the  next* 
there  would  be  no  knowing  who  it  is  whom  it  would  denote. 
A  metaphor,  it  should  be  considered,  is  equivalent  to  a  compa- 
rison. To  denominate  Joseph,  for  example,  "  a  fruitful  bough 
by  a  well,"  is  equivalent  to  affirming  that  he  is  like  such  a 
bough.  To  say  that  "  flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  though  the  expression  were, — fiowera 
are  like  an  alphabet  to  angels.  They  write  truths  with  them 
on  the  hills  and  fields.  The  meaning  of  the  affirmatkm 
therefore — God  is  a  Spirit,  if  the  word  God  were  used  meta- 
phorically, would  be — The  being  who  is  like  God,  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  hiip  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  ilk 
truth.  But  what  being  is  there  that  is  thus  like  God,  a  spirit, 
and  has  a  claim  to  the  homage  of  man  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ? 
No  such  being  has  revealed  himself;  and  none  is  or  can  be 
known,  or  believed  to  exist.  Dr.  Bushnell  would  thus,  at  a 
stroke,  debar  us  from  the  homage  and  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  direct  us  to  worship  a  being  of  whom  we  neither 
have  nor  can  have  any  knowledge,  and  who  must  therefore 
be  to  us  as  an  absolute  non-existence.  Can  he  have  seen  this 
result  of  his  theory  ?  Is  this  a  specimen  of  its  adaptation  to 
free  religion  from  the  perplexities  and  contradictions  in  which 
it  has  been  involved  by  superficial  and  ill-judging  theologians, 
who  regard  language  as  an  adequate  vehicle  of  thought,  and 
have  such  faith  in  definitions  and  logic,  as  to  rely  on  them  as 
effective  means  of  expressing  and  demonstrating  the  truth  ? 

His  theory  would  render  the  other  terms  of  the  passage 
also  equally  uncertain.  If  the  word  Spirit  is  not  used  literally, 
but  by  a  metaphor,  then  it  does  not  denote  that  God  is, in 
reality  a  Spirit,  but  only  that  he  is  like  a  spirit.  But  if  he  is 
not  in  truth  a  Spirit,  but  only  resembles  one,  then  in  what 
respect  is  it  that  he  bears  that  resemblance  ?  Can  anything 
be  more  certain  than  that  no  one  can  know  or  conceive  ? 
We  can  orly  know  first,  that  he  is  not  a  Spv%  but  material i 
and  next,  that  he  is  in  some  relation  like  a  spirit  but 
what  the  nature  of  that  likeness  is,  must  be  wholly  undisco- 
▼erable  and  inconceivable.  The  second  step  of  Dr.  Bw's 
theory  would  thus  force  us  to  regard  the  object  which  wo 
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were  to  worship,  as  a  material  instead  of  a  spiritual  being ;  and 
yet  while  it  affirmed  that  he  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  spirit, 
would  leave  us  in  total  uncertainty  of  the  nature  of  that 
resemblance.  So  likewise  in  respect  to  the  verb  worship— if 
h  is  used  figuratively,  then  it  does  not  in  fact  mean  the  offering 
of  homage  to  God,  but  only  some  act  that  is  like  offering  him 
religious  homage,  but  what  that  act  is  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing.  We  only  know  positively,  that  it  is  not  religious 
adoration,  praise,  nor  thanksgiving.  It  is  not  a  recognition 
and  celebration  of  him  as  the  creator,  ruler,  and  benefactor 
of  men.  It  is  only  like  such  a  recognition  and  adoration ;  but 
in  what  respects  it  resembles  them,  is  an  inscrutable  mystery. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  words,  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  are  used 
metaphorically,  then  they  do  not  in  fact  mean  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  but  only  that  the  worship  that  is  to  be  offered,  is  to  be 
offered  in  a  manner  that  is  like  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in 
truth';  while  the  nature  of  that  resemblance  is  wholly  un- 
known. For  aught  that  can  be  seen,  it  may  be  such  as  the 
homage  of  the  hjrpocrite  bears  to  that  of  the  true  worshipper. 

Such  are  the  splendid  results  of  this  new  theory  of  language. 
When  translated  into  terms  which  express  the  meaning  Dr. 
B.'s  representation  ascribes  to  it,  the  Saviour's  sublime  declara- 
tion is  emptied  of  all  its  true  significance,  and  turned  into  the 
senseless  and  atheistic  announcement  that — The  being  who 
is  like  God  is  like  a  spirit,  and  they  who  exert  an  act  towards 
him  that  is  like  worship,  must  do  it  in  a  manner  that  is  like 
acting  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  or,  converted  into  the  positive 
form, — The  being  to  whom  men  are  to  offer  their  supreme 
regard,  is  not  in  fact  a  Spirit,  but  a  material  existence,  and 
they  are  not  to  worship  him,  nor  act  in  sincerity  towards 
him,  but  are  only  to  address  him  in  a  form  that  is  like  reli- 
gious homage,  and  in  a  manner  that  resembles  sincerity! 
Into  what  deeper  or  darker  abyss  of  error  and  absurdity 
could  Dr.  Bushnell  have  precipitated  himself!  We  trust 
^odr  younger  theologians"  will  pause  and  cast  a  glance  of 
observation  down  this  horrid  gulf^  before  they  resolve  on 
phinging  with  him  into  its  bottomless  recesses ! 

Instead  of  a  universal  employment  of  figurative  terms  in 
Ae  denomination  and  description  of  spiritual  things,  and 
expression  of  thoughts  and  ajSTections  in  respect  to  them, 
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which  woald  lead  to  such  portentous  results,  in  passages  in 
which  figures  are  used,  the  subjects  to  which  figuratiTe 
expressions  are  applied,  are  universally  designated  by  literal 
denominatives,  and  the  figures  are  confined  wholly  to  that 
which  is  affirmed  of  them.  Those  who  may  desire  to  see  this 
verified  at  length,  are  referred  to  the  analysis  of  figures  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Journal ;  where  the  nature  of  the 
metaphor,  and  other  figures,  is  explained,  and  the  laws  stated 
by  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted.  The  reader  may  test 
its  truth,  indeed,  by  referring  to  the  metaphors  we  have 
quoted,  on  a  preceding  page,  frfftn  the  poets.  He  will  see 
that  in  each  of  them  the  subject  to  which  the  tropical  expres* 
sion  is  applied,  is  expressly  named  by  a  literal  term.  It  is 
flowers  that  are  said  to  be  the  alphabet  of  angels ;  gold  that 
is  denominated  Mars,  a  wooer,  and  a  visible  god,  and  said  to 
solder,  kiss,  and  speak ;  the  spider's  web  that  is  called  a  cord 
and  cable ;  the  ivy  that  is  spoken  of  as  a  chain ;  a  father 
that  denominates 'himself  an  oak,  his  four  sons  who  had  been 
slain  who  are  called  boughs  that  had  been  hewed  from  hiro, 
a  younger  son  who  is  called  a  sapling ;  and  a  cloud  that  is  said 
to  sail,  blot,  melt,  hang  in  folds,  and  clothe  the  moon.  Dr. 
Bushnell's  statement,  therefore,  instead  of  according  with 
truth,  is  universally  false  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  figure^ 
tive  affirmations.  The  names  by  which  they  are  designated, 
are  their  literal  names,  and  necessarily  ;  as  otherwise,  as  we 
have  shown,  it  would  be  wholly  unknown  and  indeternun- 
able,  who  or  what  the  subjects  are  to  which  the  figurative 
affirmations  are  applied. 

He  is  equally  mistaken  also  in  respect  to  terms  used  in  the 
denomination  and  expression  of  spiritual  things  that  do  not 
stand  for  the  subject  of  affirmation,  but  are  employed  in  the 
affirmation  itself.  They  are  no  more  necessarily  and  univer- 
sally figurative,  than  terms  are  that  are  employed  in  the 
description  of  physical  things. 

1.  There  is  no  such  impossibility,  as  he  supposes,  of  form- 
ing names  expressive  of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  without 
deriving  them  firom  physical  things  that  present  to  them  an 
analogy.  No  fancy  could  be  more  groundless ;  inasmuch  as 
there  are  media  by  which  thoughts  and  affections  are  mant- 
fested  to  the  senses  independently  of  language,  that  render  4l 
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at  practicable  to  give  them  names  that  are  literal,  as  it  is  to 
designate  physical  objects  by  such  words.  Such  are  the 
modifications  of  the  countenance  that  are  expressive  of  the 
affections  and  passions ;  and  gestures  and  actions  that  indi- 
cate dispositions  and  designs.  They  are  as  full  and  infallible 
ao  index  of  the  feelings,  and  often  of  the  thoughts  and  pur- 
pooes,  as  any  that  we  possess ;  are  common  to  all  iiuman 
beings,  and  are  understood  universally,  and  by  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old.  Probably  no  instance  was  ever  known,  in 
which  an  infant  mistook  a  smile  for  a  frown  or  a  frown  for  a 
smile,  or  failed  to  perceive  that  a  countenance  beaming  with 
love  was  expressive  of  complacency  and  satisfaction.  The 
&ce  is  thus  a  perfect  mirror  of  all  the  affections  and  pas- 
sions,— anger,  rage,  displeasure,  hatred,  malice,  fear,  grief, 
sorrow,  sadness,  shame,  terror,  dismay,  despair,  on  the  one 
hand ; — on  the  other,  love,  joy,  delight,  cheerfulness,  exhilara- 
tion, gladness,  hope,  confidence,  courage,  content.  The 
modifications  of  the  countenance  in  form  and  hue,  by  which 
they  are  revealed,  are  often  associated  also  with  attitudes 
and  gestures  of  the  body,  that  aid  in  expressing  the  same 
aflfoctions  and  passions,  and  indicate  the  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses likewise  which  they  excite.  As,  then,  these  emotions 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind  thus  become  known  through 
the  eye,  as  perfectly  as  the  changes  of  the  couptenance  and 
the  gestures  by  which  they  are  indicated,  it  is  thence  as  pos- 
sible and  as  easy  to  designate  them  by  arbitrary  or  literal 
names,  as  it  is  to  apply  such  words  to  those  modifications 
themselves  of  the  features  and  body,  or  to  any  other  objects 
or  appearances  that  are  perceived  by  the  senses.  The  names 
of  the  principal  affections,  accordingly,  are  perfectly  literal, 
and  formed  as  independently  of  analogies  as  the  names  of 
any  objects  in  the  material  world.  Thus,  love,  joy,  hatred, 
fear,  terror,  grief,  hope,  are  as  absolutely  literal  as  any  names 
in  the  language ;  and  instead  of  being  founded  on  analogies 
m  the  material  world,  are  never  used  figuratively,  except 
when  they  are  transferred  from  beings  to  whom  they  belong, 
to  objects  or  appearances  without,  in  which  they  have  no 
actual  existence.  The  corresponding  verbs,  also,  by  which 
these  affections  are  expressed,  are  perfectly  literal.  Here  is 
thus  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  important  denomina- 
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tives  of  the  afTections  and  the  acts  in  which  they  are  exerted, 
that  have  no  ground  whatever  in  analogy,  but  are  in  the  mo«t 
absolute  sense  literal.  How  happened  it  that  this  great  fact 
wholly  escaped  Dr.  Bushnell's  notice  ?  Did  his  dislike  of 
l<^c  prevent  him  from  inquiring  whether  his  views  might 
not  be  confuted,  if  compared  with  the  modes  in  which  we 
actually  gain  our  knowledge  of  each  other's  aiTections,  and 
appropriate  to  them  their  names  ?  Or  did  he  devolve  on 
his  imagination  the  task  of  constructing  his  theory  of  the 
origin  of  language,  as  well  as  of  forming  his  conceptions  of 
God  and  his  government  ? 

2.  But  apart  from  this  fact,  there  is  no  such  impossibility 
as  he  represents,  in  the  appropriation  of  names  to  sentiments 
and  thoughts  independently  of  analogies  in  physical  thinga ; 
inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  conscious  of  its  affections  and 
thoughts ;  and  thence  is  as  able  to  designate  them  by 
arbitrary  names,  as  it  is  to  appropriate  such  denominatives  to 
objects  which  it  perceives  through  the  senses.  Why  should 
it  find  any  difficulty  in  forming  words,  without  any  reference 
to  external  objects,  to  distinguish  its  affections  and  passions, 
and  the  forms  in  which  it  exerts  them,  of  which  it  has  a  clear 
apprehension,  any  more  than  in  applying  literal  terms  to 
physical  objects,  forms,  motions,  or  appearances  ?  The  sup- 
position is  groundless,  and  is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  power  or  affection  of  the  mind,  nor  any  act  that  it 
exerts,  that  has  not  at  least  one  literal  term  as  its  denomina- 
tive, and  that  is  of  more  frequent  use  than  any  other.  Thus 
the  whole  intellectual  nature  is  denoted  by  the  words,  mind 
and  soul ;  all  its  perceptive  acts  by  thought ;  and  all  its  emo- 
tions and  passions  by  feeling  and  afiection ;  and  every  species 
of  these,  also,  and  every  form  in  which  it  exercises  them,  has 
a  literal  word  for  its  name,  as  love,  fear,  hate,  rejoice,  grieve, 
mourn. 

8.  Instead  of  its  being  impossible  to  give  to  thoughts  and 
feelings  any  but  figurative  names  drawn  from  physical  objects, 
it  is  in  fact  impossible  to  give  to  them  such  metaphorical 
names,  without  such  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  as  to  render 
it  equally  practicable  to  give  them  literal  denominatives.  For, 
as  a  figurative  name  is  founded  on  an  analogy  subsisting 
between  that  firom  which  it  is  drawn  and  that  to  which  it  h 
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^>plied,  the  nature  of  each  must  be  at  least  so  far  understood 
that  that  analogy  may  be  discerned.  But,  if  the  nature  of 
an  attribute,  thought,  feeling,  or  act  of  the  mind,  is  understood 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  an 
external  physical  thing  is  discerned  so  adequately  that  it 
may  be  easily  named  from  that  resemblance,  then  its  nature 
must  also  be  sufficiently  apprehended  to  enable  the  mind  with 
equal  ease,  if  it  choose,  to  designate  it  by  a  literal  term.  As 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case  it  has,  and  must  have,  an  actual 
consciousness  or  conception  of  what  it  literally  is,  before  it 
can  select  a  figurative  name  for  it,  why  is  it  not  as  able  to 
select  a  literal  term  for  its  denominative,  as  one  that  is  drawn 
by  a  metaphor  from  some  resembling  object  or  action  ?  It  is 
probably,  indeed,  more  natural  to  the  mind  to  name  analogous 
acts  of  external  things  from  its  own  exercises,  of  which  it  has 
a  vivid  consciousness,  than  to  denominate  the  forms  of  its 
consciousness  by  terms  drawn  from  external  objects.  It  is  at 
least  quite  as  natural  to  talk  of  angry  skies,  angry  waves,  and 
wrathful  winds,  as  it  is  of  tempestuous  anger  and  stormy 
passions.  This  fancy,  then,  of  an  impossibility  of  giving 
any  but  figurative  names,  drawn  from  the  physical  world,  to 
mental  and  spiritual  qualities  and  actions,  is  wholly  mistaken. 

4.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  thus  able,  from 
its  consciousness  of  its  own  thoughts  and  a&ctions,  and  per- 
caption  of  those  of  others,  to  give  them  literal  names,  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  names  of  the  thoughts  and  affections, 
and  many  of  the  verbs  that  denote  the  acts  in  which  they  are 
exerted,  are  perfectly  literal,  there  is  also  a  very  large  body 
of  affiliated  terms  that  are  employed  in  the  description  of 
mental  and  spiritual  things  that  are  likewise  wholly  literal,  and 
are  formed  in  perfect  independence  of  analogies  in  the  phy- 
sical world.  All  verbs  have  not  only  a  noun  that  is  either 
identically  the  same  word,  or  varied  only  in  the  termination, 
that  stands  for  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  action 
which  the  verb  expresses;  but  have  also  several  kindred 
words  formed  of  the  same  elements  that  are  employed  in 
expressing  the  same  characteristics  or  qualities,  contemplated 
in  other  relations.  Such  are  all  abstract  nouns,  and  all 
adjectives  and  adverbs  that  denote  the  powers  and  qualities 
of  the  mind.   Thus  the  noun,  love,  is  at  once  the  name  of  the 
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afidction  and  of  the  act  in  which  it  is  exercised.  But  love^ 
liness  is  the  name  of  the  quality  that  excites  love ;  lovable* 
nessr  an  adaptedness  to  excite  it ;  lovingness,  a  disposition  to 
love,  or  facility  in  exerting  the  affection ;  and  lover,  one  who 
exercises  love. 

There  is  also  a  corresponding  class  of  adjectives.  Thus^ 
loving  denotes  one  who  is  disposed  to  love ;  lovely,  one  whos# 
form  or  character  excites  love ;  lovable,  one  who  has  the  requi- 
site qualities  to  inspire  love ;  loveless,  one  who  is  devoid  of 
love ;  lovelorn,  one  who  is  deserted  by  a  lover. 

There  is,  likewise,  a  correlative  set  of  adverbs,  as  lovelily, 
in  a  manner  that  awakens  love ;  and  lovingly,  in  a  manner 
that  expresses  love.  Now  these  terms  are  not  founded  od 
any  analogies  in  the  physical  world,  but  on  the  forms  in  which 
love  actually  exists  in  the  mind,,  manifests  itself  outwardly, 
and  is  contemplated  by  spectators.  They  have  the  ground  of 
their  use  in  our  consciousness,  not  in  anything  external  to  us. 
Love  actually  assumes  the  shapes  and  manifests  itself  in  the 
modes  indicated  by  these  terms  ;  our  nature  leads  us  to  con- 
template it  in  all  the  varying  forms  and  relations  which  it 
assumes;  the  exact  expression  of  our  perceptions  and  con- 
sciousness renders  it  necessary  that  terms  should  be  framed 
that  represent  all  their  different  modifications ;  and  it  is  for  those 
reasons  that  these  different  terms  ^re  employed.  While  these 
varying  forms  of  feeling  and  conception,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  corresponding  diversity  of  words  to  express  theip,  have  their 
ground  in  our  nature,  the  reason  that  these  different  termina- 
tions of  the  same  parent  word  are  employed  to  express  their 
several  meanings  lies  in  the  genius  of  our  language.  They 
are  appropriated  universally  to  express  those  forms  and  rela- 
tions of  qualities.  It  is  a  law  of  words,  and  a  law  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as,  from  its  simplicity  and  uniformity,  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  framed  for  the  expression  of  the 
different  forms  of  thought  and  affection,  is  easily  understood, 
and  the  meaning  of  each  epithet  rendered  specific  and  exact ; 
and  the  learner  enabled,  on  discovering  either  the  parent  noun 
or  verb,  or  any  of  the  afliliated  terms,  to  determine  what  the  form 
is  of  all  the  others ;  inasmuch  as  abstract  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs  universally  have  certain  ternunations  peculiar  tothem^^ 
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selves.  This  is  so  settled  a  usage,  and  so  well  understood, 
that  were  any  one  to  invent  a  new  noun  or  verb,  or  appropri- 
ate a  word  to  the  denomination  of  a  characteristic  or  quality 
that  is  displayed  in  action,  any  one  familiar  with  the  language 
could  immediately  determine  what  the  forms  would  be  of  all 
the  affiliated  terms  that  would  be  required  to  express  the 
various  shapes  and  relations  in  which  that  characteristic 
would  be  displayed.  Of  this,  we  have  frequent  exemplifications. 
Thus,  from  the  noun  Mormon  are  formed — 1  and  2,  the  deno- 
minatives Mormons  and  Mormonites ;  3,  Mormonism,  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  Mormonites;  4,5,  and  6,  the  adjectives 
Mormonly,  Mormonish,  and  Mormonitish,  after  the  manner 
or  on  the  principles  of  Mormons  ;  7,  the  verb  Mormonize,  to 
exercise  Mormonism,  and  teach  its  principles ;  8,  Mormona- 
bleness,  an  adaptation  to  Mormonism ;  9,  Mormon izat ion,  the 
act  of  Mormonizing,  or  being  Mormonized ;  and,  10,  Mormon- 
ability,  the  capacity  of  being  Mormonized,  with,  11,  the  kin- 
dred adjective  Mormonable ;  and,  12,  the  adverb  Mormonably. 

In  like  manner,  were  Dr.  Bushnell  to  acquire  such  conspi- 
cuity  and  rise  to  such  influence  as  to  form  a  school  of  disci- 
|des,  and  cause  his  name  to  become  the  denominative  of  their 
characteristics,  their  sentiments,  and  th^r  party,  the  verb  to 
Bushnellize  would  be  employed  to  express  the  cultivation  and 
exercise  of  his  qualities ;  Bushnellization,  the  act  of  Bushnell- 
izing,  or  being  Bushnellized  ;  Bushnellability,  the  capacity  of 
Bushnellizing,  or  adaptedness  to  be  Bushnellized ;  Bushnellism, 
his  peculiar  doctrinal  or  speculative  system ;  and  Bushnellites, 
his  followers.  And  these  nouns,  with  their  kindred  adjectives 
ftnd  adverbs,  and  the  different  forms  of  the  verb  in  its  two 
voices  and  several  moods  and  tenses,  would  amount  to  more 
than  three  hundred  words  or  combinations  of  the  same  word 
with  auxiliaries;  and  the  meaning  of  each  would  be  literal. 
For  on  what  analogy  in  the  physical  world  could  they  be 
founded  ?  What  other  reason  could  be  given  or  required  for 
these  modifications  of  his  name,  and  their  appropriation  to 
express  their  several  meanings,  than  that  mental  characteris- 
tics like  his,  in  the  conditions  we  have  supposed,  actually 
araume  the  forms,  and  are  contemplated  in  the  relations, 
which  these  several  terms  denote ;  and  that  it  is  the  law  of  our 
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language  that  such  modifications  of  the  parent  name  of  such 
characteristics  should  be  employed  to  express  them  in  those 
forms  and  relations  ? 

We  have  thus  a  vast  body  of  words  employed  in  the 
expression  of  mental  and  spiritual  things,  that  are  wholly 
independent  of  external  analogies,  and  have  their  ground 
exclusively  in  our  nature,  and  the  laws  of  our  language. 
They  form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  words  that  are  appro- 
priated to  that  office,  are  all  in  their  primary  sense  absolutely 
literal,  and  are  never  used  metaphorically  except  when  trans- 
ferred from  moral  or  sentient  beings  to  inanimate  objects. 
The  worc^ustice,  for  example,  has,  besides  the  verb,  six 
affiliated  terms  to  express  the  diflferent  forms  and  relations  in 
which  that  quality  is  exercised  and  contemplated.'  Thus^ 
justness  is  the  conformity  of  an  act  to  justice ;  just,  is  pos- 
sessing or  exercising  justice ;  justly,  is  in  a  manner  that  is 
conformed  to  justice ;  justice,  as  a  verb,  is  to  administer 
justice ;  justicer  and  justiciary,  an  administrator  of  justice ; 
and  justiceabie,  a  liability  to  be  made  a  subject  of  legal 
justice.  The  kindred  verb,  to  justify,  has  seven  associated 
words;  as  justifiableness,  a  merit  of  being  justified ;  justifiable, 
a  capableness  of  being  justified  ;  justifiably,  in  a  manner  that 
is  justifiable;  justifier,  and  justificator,  one  who  justifies; 
justificative,  that  is  of  a  nature  that  justifies;  and  justification, 
the  act  of  justifying  and  being  justified ;  and  each  of  these 
verbs,  in  its  diflferent  forms  and  combinations,  amounts,  with 
its  kindred  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  to  more  than 
three  hundred  words.  The  noun,  joy,  has  ten  other  forms : 
joyance,  joyfulness,  joyful,  joyfully,  joyous,  joyousness,  joy- 
ously, joyless,  joylessness,  joylessly.  Hope  has  eight 
affiliated  words:  hopefulness,  hopeful,  hopefully,  hoper, 
hopingly,  hopeless,  hopelessness,  and  hopelessly,  which,  with 
the  difierent  forms  of  the  verb,  are  also  more  than  three 
hundred  in  number. 

No  more  absolute  and  ample  demonstration,  then,  can 
be  desired,  than  we  thus  possess  in  our  consciousness  and 
the  laws  of  our  language,  of  the  total  error  of  Dr.  Bushnell's 
representation,  that  all  the  names  of  mental  and  spiritual 
qualities  and  acts,  or  words  used  in  treating  of  them,  are 
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metaphorical,  and  drawn  from  analogies  of  physical  things. 
There  are  terms,  indeed,  that  are  sometimes  employed  by  a 
metaphor,  to  denote  the  qualities,  affections,  or  acts  of  the 
mind,  such  as  upright,  uprightness,  and  uprightly ;  stead- 
fast, steadfastly,  and  steadfastness ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
aflfection  of  the  mind  of  which  the  genuine  English  name,  and 
its  affiliated  verb,  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  are  not 
purely  literal,  bestowed  on  it  independently  of  any  analogies 
in  material  things,  and  founded  on  the  law  which  we  have 
specified,  of  our  nature  and  our  language.  If  there  are  any 
exceptions,  let  them  be  designated.  If  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory 
can  be  verified,  let  it  be  shown  from  what  material  analogy 
those  denominatives  are  drawn,  and  how  that  analogy  is  the 
ground'  of  their  different  terminations,  which  are  the  medium 
of  their  peculiar  meanings. 

III.  He  has  fallen  into  an  equal  mistake  in  the  representa- 
tion that  the  principles  on  which  terms  are  used  figuratively, 
or  the  reason  of  their  being  employed  in  that  relation,  is 
unknown  and  incomprehensible.    He  says : 

"  2.  Words  of  thought  and  spirit  are,  in  fact,  names  of  forms  or 
images  existing  in  the  outward  or  physical  state. 

"  3.  When  we  investigate  the  relation  of  the  form,  or  etymolc^cal 
bwe,  in  any  word  of  thought  or  spirit  to  the  idea  expressed,  we  are  able 
to  say  negatively,  that  the  idea  or  thought  has  no  such  form,  or  shape, 
or  sensible  quality,  as  the  word  has.  If  I  speak  of  right  {straight, 
rectus),  it  is  not  because  the  internal  law  of  the  conscience,  named  by 
this  word,  has  any  straightness  or  lineal  quality  whatever ;  or  if  I 
speak  of  sin,  peccatum,  ofiapria,  where,  in  so  many  languages,  as  I  might 
also  show  in  a  great  variety  of  others,  the  image  at  the  root  of  the 
woid  is  one  of  lineal  divarication  (as  when  an  arrow  is  shot  at  the 
mark,  and  misses  or  turns  aside),  it  is  not  because  sin,  as  a  moral  state 
of  being,  or  a  moral  act,  has  any  lineal  form  in  the  mind.  Thoughts, 
ideas,  mental  states,  we  cannot  suppose  have  any  geometric  form,  any 
color,  dimensions,  or  sensible  qualities  whatever. 

"  4.  We  can  only  say  (pogitively)  in  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
that  there  is  always  some  reason  in  every  form  or  image  made  use  of, 
why  it  should  be  used ;  some  analogic  property  or  quality  which  we 
fed  instinctively,  but  which  wholly  transcends  speculative  inquiry.  If 
there  is  no  lineal  straightness  in  rectitude,  no  lineal  crookedness,  or 
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divarication  in  sin,  taken  as  an  internal  state,  still  it  is  {he  instinct  of 
our  nature  to  feel  some  sense  of  correspondence  between  these  inaagos 
and  the  states  they  represent 

^  Milton,  I  suppose,  could  not  tell  us  why  he  sets  any  form  in  connezioii 
with  any  spiritual  thought.  He  could  only  say  that  he  has  in  him 
some  internal  sense  of  condnnity  which  requires  it.  And  yet,  when 
he  speaks  of  sin,  he  makes  everything  crooked  as  the  word  is ;  when 
of  law,  everything  straight  as  rectitude.  Thus  he  writes  :  *  to  make  a 
regularity  of  sin  by  law,  either  the  law  must  straighten  sin  into  no  sin, 
or  sin  must  crook  the  law  into  no  law.'  Sometliing  doubtless  may  be 
said,  which  in  a  certain  superfidal  and  pathological  sense  may  be  called 
an  explanation  of  the  uses  of  these  s3nnbols  ;  for  example,  that  in  sin, 
a  man  divaricates  bodily,  or  goes  to  lus  mischief  in  a  manner  that  is 
oblique  or  awry ;  and  that  when  he  is  in  the  simple  intention  of  duly, 
he  lets  his  *  eye  look  right  on,'  and  follows  his  eye.  I  accounted  for 
the  sjrmbols  chosen  to  denote  hope  and  expectation  by  a  similar  reference 
to  the  pathology  of  hope  and  expectation.  But  this,  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  deceive  ourselves,  is  only  a  mediate,  and  not  a  final  explanation. 
Still  the  question  remains,  why  the  form  of  outward  divarication  hm 
any  such  original  relation  to  sin  as  to  have  been  made  the  natural 
pathological  demonstration  of  it; — why  a  crooked  line,  which  is  the 
more  graceful,  should  not  have  been  the  natural  instinct,  and  so  the 
symbol  of  the  right,  as  it  now  is  of  the  wrong.  Here  we  come  to  oujr 
limit  All  we  can  say  is,  that  by  a  mystery  transcending  in  any  case 
our  comprehension,  the  Divine  Logos,  who  is  in  the  world,  weaves  into 
nature  types  or  images  that  have  an  inscrutable  relation  to  mind  and 
thought  On  the  one  hand  is  form;  on  the  other,  is  the  formleiB. 
The  former  represents,  and  is  somehow  fellow  to  the  other — ^how,  we 
cannot  discover.  And  the  more  we  ponder  this  mystery,  the  closer  w$ 
bring  it  to  our  understanding,  the  more  perfectly  inscrutable  mil  ii 
appear.  If  we  say  that  the  forms  of  the  reason  answer  to  the  forma  of 
nature  and  the  outward  life,  that  is  true ;  but  then  there  are  no  (ormB 
in  the  reason,  save  by  a  figure  of  speech,  and  the  difficulty  still 
remains." — Pp.  41-43. 

We  have  before  occasionally  seen  an  ingenuity  in  miscon- 
ception, a  dexterity  in  blundering,  in  what  we  thought 
extreme  degrees;  but  in  none  that  equalled  these.  They 
are  here  in  an  excess  that  is  "  a  mystery."  "  The  closer  toe 
bring  them  to  our  understandings  the  more  perfectly  inscruUt^ 
hie  they  appear,**  Can  Dr.  Bushnell  ever  have  consideraf 
what  the  import  of  analogy  in  rhetoric  is ;  or  attempted  to 
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analyse  a  simile  or  metaphor,  and  ascertain  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  ?  We  presume  not.  Had  he  given  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  subject,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
see  the  total  groundlessness  and  absurdity  of  the  views  on 
which  he  here  proceeds.  He  plainly  supposes  that  in  order 
that  the  analogy  on  which  a  figurative  term  is  used  may  be 
intelligible,  the  thought  expressed  by  it  must,  like*  an  image 
in  statuary,  have  the  same  form  to  the  understanding,  or 
imagination,  which  the  material  object  from  which  the  figura- 
tive name  is  drawn,  has  to  the  eye  ;  for  he  makes  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  such  form  in  the  thought,  the  ground  of  his  deny- 
ing the  conceivableness  of  the  analogy.  If  I  speak  of  sin, 
where  the  image  at  the  root  of  the  word  is  one  of  lineal 
divarication,  it  is  not  because  sin,  as  a  moral  state  of  being, 
or  a  moral  act,  has  any  lineal  form  in  the  mind.  Thoughts, 
ideas,  mental  states,  we  cannot  suppose  have  any  geometric 
form,  any  color,  dimensions,  or  sensible  qualities  whatever ; 
and  THEREFORE — he  infers — "the  reason'*  "why**  any  "form 
or  image**  is  "  used,"  "  wholly  transcends  speculative  inquiry** 
All  we  can  say  is  that  by  a  mystery  transcending  in  any  case 
our  comprehension,  the  Divine  Logos,  who  is  in  the  world, 
weaves  into  nature  types  or  images  that  have  an  inscrutable 
relation  to  mind  and  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  is  form  ;  on 
the  other,  the  formless.  The  former  represents,  and  is  some- 
how fellow  to  the  other;  but  how  we  cannot  discover." 
Could  he  see  that  there  is  a  form  in  the  thought  that  cor- 
responds to  the  physical  form,  from  which  he  represents  the 
name  as  taken,  he  would  then  have  what  he  would  regard  as 
an  intelligible  analogy  for  the  use  of  the  figurative  name. 
That  there  are  any  analogies  except  such  as  subsist  between 
physical  forms — ^lines,  curves,  circles,  angles,  dimensions,  and 
colors,  it  seems,  has  never  entered  his  thoughts.  He  sup- 
poses it  absolutely  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  percepti- 
Ue  resemblances  between  the  physical  world  and  the  intel- 
lectual, unless  the  mind  itself  be  material,  and  have  within 
it  a  literal  geometry  and  "  chemistry,"  like  that  of  the  exterior 
world!  What  originality  and  brilliance  of  imagination! 
What  a  profound  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  our  nature ! 
What  gigantic  strides  ''our  younger  theologians"  may  be 
expected  to  make  in  "a  new  investigation  of  this  subject" 
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under  such  guidance !  And  what  a  new  and  beautiful  turn 
it  gives  to  the  figures  of  the  Scriptures  ?   When  Gk>d  says, 

*^For  as  the  rain  oometh  down, 
And  the  snow  from  heaven, 
And  retumeth  not  thither, 
But  watereth  the  earth. 

And  maketh  it  germinate  and  put  forth  its  increase, 

That  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater ; 

So  shall  be  the  ward  that  goeth  forth  from  my  mouthy 

It  shall  not  return  unto  me  fruitless, 

But  it  shall  eflfect  what  I  have  willed, 

And  make  the  purpose  succeed  for  which  I  sent  it — 

Isaiah  iv.  10,  11. 

Dr.  Bushnell  cannot  conceive  of  any  way  in  ^ich  the 
message  of  God  can  be  communicated  to  men,  so  as  to  answer 
to  the  comparison,  unless  the  thoughts  of  which  they  consult 
have  a  visible  form,  and  descend  from  Him  as  a  shower  of 
rain  or  a  storm  of  snow  falls  from  a  cloud !  He  cannot 
imagine  any  mode  in  which  God's  word  can  cause  those  to 
whom  it  is  announced,  to  he  fruitful,  in  a  manner  resembling 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  under  the  influence  of  the  rain 
and  snow  with  which  it  is  watered,  unless  the  thoughts  and 
affections  which  it  excites,  have  forms  like  those  of  the 
vegetable  world,  which  are  used  in  the  comparison !  That 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  eficacy  ot  the  two  causes, 
which  is  the  relation  in  which  they  are  compared ; — ^between 
their  uniform  and  infallible  connexion,  with  their  respective 
effects,  Dr.  B.,  notwithstanding  the  express  assertion  of  the 
passage,  is  unable  to  perceive !  Jacob's  prediction,  "  Judah 
is  a  lion's  whelp ;  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up ; 
he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ; 
who  shall  rouse  him  is  an  equal  puzzle  to  him.  It  surpasses 
his  comprehension  how  there  could  be  any  ground  for 
denominating  Judah  a  lion,  and  ascribing  to  him  such  actions, 
unless  his  mind,  at  least,  actually  had  the  shape  of  a  lion, 
hunted  prey  within  its  domain,  and  stooped  and  couched  like 
that  animal !  That  there  are  any  resemblances  between  the 
appetites,  passions,  and  habits  of  that  bold  and  ferocious  bnitOt 
and  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  Judah  and  his  descendants, 
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in  relation  to  other  tribes  and  nations,  Dr.  Bushnell  has 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  !  When  Isaiah  says,  The  vine- 
yard of  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  is  the  house  of  Israel^  and  the 
men  of  Judah  are  the  plant  of  his  delight,"  Dr.  Bushnell 
cannot  understand  how  they  can  be  in  any  other  than  a 
literal  relation.  He  supposes,  that  in  order  to  give  intelligi- 
bility to  the  allegory,  the  mind  of  each  one,  or  their  minds  as 
a  nation,  must  be  of  the  shape,  or  something  like  it,  of  a 
vineyard  on  a  fruitful  hill,  that  is  fenced,  cleared  of  stones, 
and  planted  with  the  vine  of  Sorek ;  has  a  tower  built,  and  a 
lake  hewed  in  it,  and  brings  forth  poisonous  berries ! — Isaiah 
V.  That  there  is  a  resemblance  between  such  a  vineyard 
yielding  such  fruit,  and  the  Israelites  revolting  from  God,  and 
•  tyrannizing  over  one  another  in  the  manner  the  passage 
represents,  he  cannot  perceive,  although  the  prophet  expressly 
states  that  the  similitude  lay  between  the  vineyard's  yielding 
poisonous  berries,  and  the  Israelites  exercising  such  unjust 
actions  towards  the  oppressed.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
annals  of  misapprehension  and  folly  that  surpasses  this? 
Were  we  not  «ware  of  the  theory  that  lies  concealed  beneath 
it,  and  the  source  from  which  it  is  drawn,  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  Dr.  Bushnell  can  have 
meant  what  his  language  expresses.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  pantheism  that  pervades  his  whole 
system. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  our  thoughts  and  language 
more  palpable,  or  more  thoroughly  a  matter  of  consciousness 
to  persons  of  every  age  and  grade  of  intellect  and  cultivation, 
than  that  every  figure  of  speech,  whatever  its  species  may  be, 
is  founded  on  a  resemblance,  either  of  nature,  condition, 
agency,  or  effects,  that  subsists  between  that  from  which  it 
is  drawn  and  that  which  it  is  employed  to  illustrate,  and 
owes  to  that  correspondence  its  whole  use.  The  first  and 
simplest  of  them,  the  comparison,  is  a  formal  affirmation  of 
the  likeness  of  one  thing  to  another :  The  metaphor  differs 
firom  the  simile  only  in  omitting  the  term  of  likeness,  and 
directly  affirming  that  a  thing  is  that  which  it  merely  resem- 
Ues.  The  allegory  and  hypocatastasis,  also,  are  founded  on 
a  similarity  that  subsists  between  that  which  is  used  in  the 
figure  and  that  which  it  is  employed  to  exemplify ;  while  per- 
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sonification  has  its  ground  in  a  resemblance  of  the  position  of 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied,  to  that  of  intelligent  spec- 
tators ;  so  that,  had  they  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing, 
which  the  figure  assumes  that  they  possess,  they  could  witness 
the  acts  which  they  are  summoned  to  observe.  The  resem- 
blance, accordingly,  which  is  the  basis  of  a  figure,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  must  be  perceived  in  order  to  the  possibility 
of  its  being  expressed.  A  likeness  of  one  thing  to  another 
cannot  be  affirmed,  without  being  seen  and  felt,  any  more 
than  the  portrait  of  a  countenance  can  be  drawn  without 
any  perception  of  its  features  ;  nor  would  a  figurative 
expression,  on  the  supposition  that  it  happened  to  coincide  * 
with  fact,  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed,  unless 
the  similitude  be  comprehended*  and  felt  by  the  reader. 
How  can  the  use  of  a  word  figuratively  illustrate  the  nature 
of  that  to  which  it  is  applied,  if  there  is  no  perception  of  the 
similitude  which  it  expresses  ?  What  would  Job  have  ac- 
complished by  saying,  "  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  post,"  if 
no  analogy  were  seen  between  the  haste  with  which  his  days 
passed,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  post  advances  on  his 
journey  ?  Were  the  word  post,  for  example,  taken  to  denote 
the  stem  of  a  tree  set  in  a  fixed  position  in  the  earth,  or  in  a 
building,  so  that  there  should  be  no  analogy  between  them? 
The  affirmation  would  then  be,  that  his  days  were  swifter 
than  a  thing  that  is  absolutely  stationary  ;  which  is  the  very 
opposite  of  his  meaning,  and  is  preposterous.  To  have  made 
such  a  comparison  would  have  been  to  ridicule  the  progress  of 
his  life  as  too  slow,  and  likely  to  be  prolonged  through  too  great 
a  period,  in  place  of  expressing  his  sense  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  passed,  by  representing  its  flight  as  swifter  than  the 
progress  which  man  makes  in  his  most  hurried  journey.  Yet 
according  to  Dr.  Bushnell,  all  the  figures  of  language  are  pre- 
cisely such,  as  to  their  intelligibleness  and  force,  as  that 
would  be,  were  the  word  post  taken  in  that  or  some  other 
false  sense,  that  presents  no  perceptible  resemblance  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  life  passes.  What  the  nature  of  the 
relation  is  that  subsists  between  the  subject  to  which  a 
metaphor  \»  applied,  and  that  from  which  it  is  drawn — ^which 
it  is  the  office  of  the  figure  to  express — ^he  holds  is  wholly 
undiscoverable  and  inconceivable.    When  it  is  said,  "  Wis- 
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dom  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her/'  there  is 
nothing,  according  to  him  in  the  nature  office  of  a  tree 
q(  life  that  can  justify  that  declaration  or  gire  it  significance, 
any  more  than  in  any  other  tree.  The  ground  of  the  meta- 
phcHT  is  absolutely  inscrutable.  It  would  have  had  equal 
beauty,  and  been  equally  intelligible  and  impressive,  had  a 
larch  tree,  a  box,  a  sycamore,  a  pine,  a  hemlock,  a  thorn,  or 
a  bramble,  been  employed  instead  of  a  tree  of  life.  The 
announcement,  accordingly,  for  aught  that  can  be  seen,  may, 
instead  of  a  commendation,  be  a  depreciation  of  wisdom, — a 
denunciation  of  it  as  a  source  of  danger  and  a  cause  of  misery ! 
*  For,  if  the  relation  on  which  the  figure  is  founded  is  unknown 
and  undiscoverable,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  as  com- 
patible with  it  to  suppose  that  it  is  adverse  to  wisdom,  as  that 
it  is  favorable  to  it.  But  if  the  proposition  might  as  well  have 
been  that  wisdom  is  a  thorn  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  of  her  as  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  injury,  instead  of  a  recommendation !  And  if  a 
bramble  might  as  well  have  been  used  as  a  tree  of  life,  then  it 
must  be  regarded  as  ridiculing  wisdom  as  worthless,  instead 
of  commending  her  as  a  means  of  salvation !  Such  is  the 
pitiable  result  to  which  his  theory  leads !  All  the  figures  of 
the  Sacred  Word  are  not  only  emptied  by  it  of  their  true 
significance,  and  divested  of  their  beauty,  but  turned,  for 
aught  that  can  be  known,  into  the  grossest  and  most  revolting 
misrepresentation  of  the  truths  which  it  is  their  office  to 
illustrate  and  adorn ! 

But  the  error  of  his  theory  is  as  obvious  and  absolute  as  its 
injustice  is  to  the  word  of  God.  There  is  not  a  figure  in  the 
Seriptures,  nor  in  any  other  book,  expressed  in  terms  whose 
literal  meaning  is  known,  the  principle  of  which  is  not  per- 
fectly intelligible.  And  their  easy  comprehensibleness  is 
eMiential  io  the  end  for  which  they  are  employed,  as  their 
office  is,  not,  as  Dr.  B.  teaches,  to  obscure,  confound,  and 
misrepresent,  but  to  aid  in  the  description  of  that  which  they 
are  employed  to  illustrate,  by  pointing  out  resemblances  that 
are  borne  to  it  by  something  else  that  is  already  well  known. 

How  then  can  it  have  happened  that  he  fell  into  so  gross  a 
misconception,  of  what  no  one,  it  would  seem,  who  gave  it 
the  least  consideration,  couki  fail  to  understand  ?   The  solu- 
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tion  probably  is,  that  he  has  adopted,  and  founded  his  specu- 
lations on  the  sulf|eot,  on  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  corres- 
pondences between  physical,  and  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
things,  and  in  his  confidence  of  its  accuracy  neglected  to 
make  any  trial  of  its  truth  by  a  reference  to  the  figures  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  other  works,  or  his  own  consciousness. 
His  theory  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passages. 

^The  English  reader  is  to  imderstand  that  all  the  terms  in 
language,  which  are  devoted  to  spiritual  and  intellectual  uses,  have  a 
physidd  and  outward  sign  underlying  their  import,  as  in  the  cases  here 
named.  Of  this  the  scholar  has  never  a  doubt,  although  he  cannot 
always,  or  in  every  instance,  trace  out  the  physical  sign  or  base  of  the 
word,  80  as  to  be  certain  of  it  All  things  mi  of  sense  get  their  names 
in  language  through  signs  and  objects  in  sense  that  have  some  mysterious 
correspondence  or  analogy,  by  which  they  are  prepared  beforehand  to 
sen  e  as  signs  or  vehicles  of  the  spiritual  things  to  be  expressed. 

"  When  propositions  are  advanced  which  relate  to  thought  or  spirit, 
where  in  one  \'iew,  the  over,  the  under,  the  through,  the  6y,  are  totally 
irrelevant,  thought  and  spirit  not  being  under  the  laws  of  space,  still 
there  is  a  mysterious  relation  in  these  outward  analogies  of  space  to  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  such  that  the  external  grammar  of  the  creation 
answers  to  the  internal  grammar  of  the  soul,  and  becomes  its  vehicle.'' 
—pp.  25-28. 

And  referring  to  an  essay  by  Professor  Gibbs  on  "  case  in 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages,"  he  says, 

^  Here  it  is  shown  that  as  words  tJiemselves,  or  the  bases  of  words,  are 
found  in  space,  so  they  are  declined  or  formed  into  grammar  under  thfi 
relations  of  space.  Thus  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  one  case  which 
represents  the  where  of  a  predicate,  a  second  the  whence,  a  third  the 
whither,  a  fourth  the  by,  or  through  what  place.  This  in  regard  to 
words  taken  in  their  most  external  and  phpical  senses.  And  then, 
precisely  as  physical  objects  become  types  or  bases  of  words  having  an 
intellectual  significance,  so,  or  in  virtue  of  the  same  kind  of  analogy,  the 
relations  of  space  under  which  we  find  tliese  objects,  ascend  with  them 
to  partake  of  their  elevation  and  shape  their  fitness  to  the  uses  of  the 
mind.  Thus  in  the  department  of  mind  and  spirit,  four  cases  are 
found  answering  to  the  four  just  named,  employed  no  longer  to  denote 
external  relations,  but  the  internal  relations  of  thought  and  action — an 
internal  where,  whence,  whither,  and  by  or  through  what  place,  Prot 
G.  does  not  imdertake  to  verify  these  deductions,  except  in  the  particii- 
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Itf  fiiinilieB  <^  languages  under  examination.  Still,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  such  results  in  grammar  do  not  tike  place  apart  from 
tame  inherent  law  or  system  pertaining  either  to  mind  or  to  outward 
tpacBj  OT  to  one  as  related  to  Uie  other.  Indeed,  it  is  imposnble,  with 
such  a  revelation  before  us,  not  to  take  up  at  once  the  sublime  convic- 
tion just  now  named,  that  grammar  itself  is,  in  some  sense,  of  the  outer 
world — ^in  the  same  way  as  the  terms  or  names  out  of  which  language 
is  constructed.  In  this  view,  which  it  is  not  rash  to  believe  will  some 
tame  be  fully  established,  the  outer  world  is  seen  to  be  a  vast  menstruum 
of  thought  and  intelligence.  There  is  a  logos  in  the  forms  of  things  by 
which  they  are  prepared  to  serve  as  types  or  images  of  what  is  inmost 
ID  our  souls;  and  then  there  is  a  logos  also  of  construction  in  the 
rdalions  of  space,  the  position,  quahties,  connexions,  and  predicates  of 
things,  by  which  they  are  framed  into  grammar.  In  a  word,  the  outer 
world  which  envelopes  our  being^  is  itself  language,  the  power  of  all 
language.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge ;  there  is  no  speech  or  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard, — their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

''And  if  the  outer  world  is  the  vast  dictionary  and  grammar  of 
thought  we  speak  o(  then  it  is  also  itself  an  organ  throughout  of  intel- 
ligence. Whose  intelligence?  By  this  question  we  are  set  directly 
oonfionting  God,  the  universal  author,  no  more  to  hunt  for  Him  by 
curious  arguments  and  subtle  deductions,  if  haply  we  may  find  Him ; 
but  He  stands  expressed  everywhere,  so  that  turn  whichsoever  way  we 
please,  we  behold  the  outlooking  of  His  intelligence.  No  series  of 
Bridgewater  treatises,  piled  even  to  the  moon,  could  give  a  proof  of 
Crod  so  immediate,  complete,  and  conclusive. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  world  too,  and  its  objects,  there  is  an  amazing 
fund  of  inspiration  elsewhere  not  to  be  found.  The  holding  of  such  a 
view  is  in  fiict  sufficient  of  itself  to  change  a  nuui*s  intellectual 
capacities  and  destiny  ;  for  it  sets  him  always  in  the  presence  of  Divine 
thoughts  and  meanings,  makes  even  the  words  he  utters  luminous  of 
Divini^,  and  to  the  same  extent,  subjects  of  Urn  and  reverenced — 
Pp.  29-31. 

This  is  Swedenborg's  theory  of  correspondences,  with  this 
difference,  that  Dr.  Bushnell  not  only  regards  all  external 
forms  as  expressions  of  God's  thoughts,  but  as  the  basis  of  all 
our  names  of  spiritual  things,  and  as  types  or  images  of  the 
thoughts  which  those  names  are  employed  to  express.  Pro- 
fessor Bush  says : — 
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^  Why  not  regard  it  as  the  all-pervading  law  of  the  universe  that 
/arm  corresponds  with  essence,  and  as  all  essence  is  spirit,  that  every 
material  object  is  the  correspondent  to  some  spiritual  principle  of  afieo- 
tion  or  thought  ?  Why  is  a  lamb  a  symbol  of  innocency,  but  because 
it  is  a  Hving  form  of  the  affection  so  denominated?  Is  not  the  form 
and  organism  a  reflection  of  the  interior  quality?  Can  we  conceive 
that  the  quality  of  the  lamb  should  exist  in  connexion  with  the  form  of 
the  wolf ;  or  that  of  the  dove  under  the  form  of  the  vulture  ?  Will  not 
the  ruling  affection  of  every  creature  mould  the  organic  structure  by 
which  it  manifests  itself  ?  But  we  stop  not  here.  We  hesitate  not  to 
subscribe  to  Swedenborg's  doctrine,  that  the  whole  universe  is  an  out- 
birth  from  the  Deity,  every  part  and  portion  of  which  corresponds  to 
some  one  of  the  infinite  perfections  and  attributes ;  just  as  the  human 
body,  in  whole  and  in  particular,  corresponds  to  the  faculties  and  pro- 
perties of  the  human  soul.  The  relation  in  both  cases  is  that  of  caum 
and  effect,  and  as  the  body  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  so  the  universe  is 
a  mirror  of  its  Author.  If  this  position  be  admitted,  the  principle  of 
o(»Tespondence,  as  maintained  in  Swedenborg^s  system,  rises  at  once  to 
the  dignity  of  the  highest  laws  that  are  recognised  in  the  whole  circle 
of  our  being." — Swedenborg  Library,  Part  L  pp.  118,  119. 

On  the  theory  that  all  outward  forms  are  thus  "  out-births 
from  the  Deity/'  and  expressive  of  his  attributes,  thoughts* 
and  affections,  Swedenborg  held  that  they  are  signs  or  indices 
of  those  attributes,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  fill  to  us,  as 
they  do  to  angels — according  to  his  representation — and  dis- 
embodied souls  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  office  of  a  visible 
language. 

^  Few  know  wlmt  representations  are,  and  what  are  correspondencies, 
nor  can  any  one  know  what  they  are,  unless  he  knows  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  world,  and  this  distinct  from  the  natural  world,  for  between 
things  spiritual  and  things  natural  are  given  correspondencies,  and  the 
things  which  exist  from  things  spiritual  in  things  natural,  are  represen- 
tations ;  they  are  called  correspondencies  because  they  correspond,  and 
representations  because  they  represent.  

**  It  has  been  given  me  to  know  from  much  experience,  that  in  the 
•  natural  world,  and  in  its  three  kingdoms,  there  is  not  the  smallest  thing 
which  does  not  represent  something  in  the  spiritual  world,  or  which  has 

not  something  there  to  which  it  corresponds  

The  men  of  the  most  ancient  church,  inasmuch  as  in  everything  of 
nature  they  saw  something  spiritual  and  celestial,  so  that  natural  things 
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mved  them  only  as  ejects  of  thinking  caneeming  things  spiritual  and 
celestial^  were  for  that  reason  able  to  discourse  with  angels,  and  to  be 
with  them  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord,  which  is  in  the  heavens,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  in  his  kingdom  on  earth,  or  in  the  church. 
7%us  natural  things  with  them  were  cot^ned  with  spiritual  things, 
and  wholly  corresponded." — A.  in  the  Svfedenbarg  lAbrartfy  pp. 
120-122. 

This  is  obviously  Dr.  Bushneirs  theory,  except  that  he 
regards  external  forms  as  the  basis  also  of  the  words  which 
we  employ  to  express  our  thoughts,  and  of  the  modes  in  which 
we  use  those  words  to  represent  the  relations  to  one  another 
of  the  thoughts,  objects,  and  actions,  which  they  respect.  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  on  what  ground  he  can  entertain 
this  view. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible,  on  his  scheme,  to  present 
any  proof  of  it,  inasmuch  as  he  represents  the  nature  of  this 
correspondence  or  analogy,  by  which  the  forms  of  external 
things  are  representative  of  spiritual,  as  absolutely  unknown 
and  undiscoverable.  "  We  can  only  say  there  is  always  some 
reason  in  every  form  or  image  made  use  of,  why  it  should  be 
used  ;  some  analogic  property,  or  quality,  which  we  feel 
instinctively,  but  which  wholly  transcends  speculative  in- 
quiry — "  t?uzt  by  a  mystery  transcending  in  any  case  our 
comprehension,  the  Divine  Logos,  who  is  in  the  world,  weaves 
into  nature  types  and  images  that  have  an  inscrutable  rela- 
tion to  mind  and  thought" — Pp.  42,  43.  But  if  this  analogy 
is  thus  not  only  unknown,  but  absolutely  undiscoverable, 
what  proof  can  there  be  of  its  existence,  or  what  ground  for 
the  assumption  that  it  is  the  basis  of  our  language,  and  exerts 
the  influence  which  he  ascribes  to  it  ?  How  can  he  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  that  which,  by  his  own  representation, 
lies  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  our  faculties,  and  absolutely 
"transcends  speculative  inquiry?"  But  what  can  exceed 
the  indiscretion  and  folly  of  erecting  such  a  towering  fabric 
on  a  basis  of  the  being  of  which,  by  the  terms  in  which  he 
defines  it,  there  can  be  no  evidence  nor  probability  ?  By  his 
own  showing,  his  whole  theory  is  the  mere  work  of  his  fancy, 
to  which  he  assigns,  it  seems,  the  task  of  fabricating  his 
philosophy  as  well  as  his  theology. 
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But  in  the  next  place,  on  Kant's  and  Coleridge's  theory 
of  the  understanding,  time,  and  space,  on  which  Dr.  B.  pro- 
ceeds, there  not  only  is  no  proof  of  such  an  analogy  between 
external  forms  and  "  thought  and  spirit,"  but  there,  in  fact, 
are  no  external  forms  whatever.  Instead,  the  whole  series  of 
the  apparent  objects  of  our  sense  perceptions  are  mere  forms 
and  products  of  the  understanding,  and  exist  only  in  the 
mind  that  perceives  them.  There  is  no  room,  therefore,  for 
an  analogy  between  them  as  external  things,  and  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  the  mind ;  as  they  are  themselves  mere  mental 
phenomena.  It  is,  in  truth,  on  that  scheme  only  by  a  meta- 
phor that  they  are  called  external;  and  accordingly,  instead 
of  a  derivation  of  all  words  of  thought  and  spirit,  a^  he 
represents,  from  physical  things,  all  names  of  physical  things 
are  in  reality  only  names  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind !  How 
is  it  that  so  palpable  a  result  of  his  philosophy  was  overlooked 
by  Dr.  B.  ?  Is  he,  notwithstanding  his  adoption  of  the 
vocabulary  of  Kant  and  Coleridge,  wholly  unaware  of  the 
system  which  they  employed  it  to  express  ?  What  a  credit- 
able predicament  for  one  who  talks  so  learnedly  of  insight, 
and  expects  by  his  oracular  6at  to  revolutionize  philosophy 
and  religion ! 

In  the  third  place,  this  theory  that  all  things  out  of  sense 
get  their  names  in  language  through  signs  and  objects  in 
sense,  that  have  some  mysterious  correspondence  or  analogy, 
is  in  contradiction  to  his  admission  and  statement  that  they 
are  "  generally  determined  arbitrarily,  or  at  least  by  causes 
so  occult  or  remote,  that  we  must  regard  them  as  arbitrary." — 
Pp.  19,  20.  If  they  are  determined  arbitrarily,  whether  it  be 
by  us  or  not,  then  analogy  cannot  be  the  ground  of  their 
determination,  as  that  were  to  determine  them  for  a  reason, 
instead  of  without  one.  If  they  are  not  determined  by  us, 
but  by  God,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  some  invisible 
and  undiscoverable  cause,  then  there  can  be  no  proof  that 
analogy  is  the  ground  of  their  appropriation  ;  and  his  theory 
becomes  a  mere  baseless  assumption.  Whichever  view  he 
takes,  therefore,*his  system  falls ; — an  admirable  condition  for 
one  who  aspires  to  produce  by  it  a  new,  purer,  and  more 
efficacious  form  of  theology  than  that  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed ! 
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IV.  He  holds  that  words  that  are  used  figuratively  always 
retain  their  tropical  meaning,  and  cannot  become  literal 
names  of  the  thoughts  which  they  are  used  to  denote,  or  be 
employed  in  a  literal  sense  in  treating  of  them. 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  imagined  by  some,  indeed  it  is  an  assumption 
continually  made,  that  words  of  thought,  though  based  on  mere  figures 
<v  analogies  in  their  original  adoption,  gradually  lose  their  indeterminate 
character,  and  settle  down  under  the  law  of  use,  into  a  sense  so  per- 
fectly unambiguous,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  literal  names  and 
real  equivalents  of  the  thoughts  they  signify.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake.  For,  though  the  original  type  or  historic  base  of  the 
word  may  pass  out  of  view,  so  that  nothing  phpical  or  figurative  is  any 
longer  suggested  by  it,  still  it  will  be  impossible  that  mere  use  should 
have  given  it  an  exact  meaning,  or  made  it  the  literal  name  of  any 
moral  or  intellectual  state." — Pp.  46-47. 

It  is  Dr.  Bushnell,  however,  who  here  mistakes,  not  those 
whom  he  represents  as  erring.  There  certainly  is  no  impossi- 
bility that  a  word  that  is  employed  metaphorically  should  lose 
its  tropical  use,  and  acquire  a  literal  sense.  Nothing  is  requi- 
site to  it,  except  that  it  should  cease  to  be  employed  to  express 
that  which  it  denotes,  on  the  ground  of  the  analogy  on  which 
its  figurative  use  was  founded.  The  moment  it  is  employed 
without  reference  to  analogy,  it  is  used  literally ;  and  there  are 
thousands  and  millions  of  instances  in  which  that  takes  place. 
Of  the  possibility  of  a  word's  losing  its  original  meaning  and 
obtaining  a  wholly  new  use,  we  have  many  exemplifications 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  names  of  persons.  They  are  com- 
mon words  of  the  language,  appropriated  as  denominatives 
of  persons  in  their  natural  sense,  as  names  of  objects  or 
events,  or  expressive  of  thought  or  sentiment:  as  Adam, 
taken  from  the  earth ;  Abraham,  father  of  a  multitude ; 
Adonizedek,  justice  of  the  Lord ;  Cephas,  a  stone ;  Jacob,  he 
that  supplants ;  Joseph,  increase.  Yet  as  these  and  others 
<^  the  kind  are  used  by  modem  nations,  they  have  wholly  lost 
that  original  meaning,  and  sunk  into  mere  personal  denomi- 
natives, as  absolutely  as  have  the  Elgyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman 
names,  that  have  gained  admission  into  our  language.  No 
one  now  associates  the  idea  of  increase  with  the  appellative 
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Joseph,  any  more  than  though  it  had  never  borne  that  signifi- 
cation. These  names  were  not,  indeed,  used  metaphorically, 
but  they  exemplify  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  a  word's  original 
meaning  by  its  appropriation  to  a  new  use,  or  its  transference 
to  another  language:  and  the  same  change  takes  place  in 
innumerable  instances,  in  the  passage  of  words  of  all  classes 
from  one  dialect  or  language  to  another.  The  words  alleged 
by  Dr.  Bushnell  as  examples  of  the  derivation  of  the  names 
of  spiritual  things  from  physical  objects,  are  themselves 
instances  of  it.  Thus  spirit  from  spiro,  to  breathe  or  blow, 
has  lost  that  meaning  and  become  the  name  of  mind ;  and  in 
respect  to  us  of  the  mind,  or  the  intelligent  part  of  our  nature, 
or  of  other  beings  considered  separately  from  the  body.  It 
now  retains  nothing  of  its  original  meaning.  There  probably 
is  not  one  individual  in  a  million,  of  those  who  use  it,  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  its  primary  form  or  derivation.  In 
like  manner  expectation  is  to  us  the  mere  name  of  an  act  of 
the  mind ;  it  retains  not  a  trace  of  the  office  it  originally 
filled  of  denoting  an  attitude  of  the  body.  And  so  also 
sincerity,  if  derived,  as  is  supposed,  from  sine  without,  and 
cera  wax,  and  originally  employed  in  the  description  of  some- 
thing in  which  wax  was  objectionable,  or  the  mark  of  a  defect. 
When  at  first  applied  to  objects  in  respect  to  which  wax  was 
never  used,  it  was  indeed  employed  metaphorically,  to  indicate 
that  they  were  without  defect,  or  free  from  an  objectionable 
element  that  was  sometimes  intermixed  with  them.  But  who 
now  associates  the  thought  of  wax  with  the  word  ?  It  is  as 
completely  divested  of  its  original  meaning  as  though  it  had 
never  borne  any  but  its  present  literal  signification.  And 
such  is  the  fact,  we  apprehend,  with  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  words  that  have  been  incorporated  in  our  language 
from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  no  word  drawn  from  these  or  other  foreign  sources  retains 
its  metaphorical  use,  except  when  it  is  also  employed  by  us 
in  its  literal  signification ;  inasmuch  as  from  the  nature  of  a 
metaphor,  it  cannot  be  employed,  except  when  the  analogy 
on  which  it  is  founded,  is  perceived.  A  term  can  no  more 
be  used  in  a  metaphorical  relation  without  a  perception  of  that 
relation,  than  it  can  be  used  in  a  literal  sense  without  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  There  is  not  a 
proposition  which  our  language  is  capable  of  expressing, 
more  indubitably  without  an  exception,  than  that  all  the  terms 
of  our  speech  that  are  used  by  us  metaphorically,  are  also 
used  by  us  in  their  literal  meaning;  as  the  literal  use  is 
necessary  in  order  to  the  possibility  of  a  tropical  one. 

And  this  transition  of  words  from  a  figurative  to  a  literal 
meaning  is  natural  and  inevitable  from  the  manner  in  which 
we  learn  our  language.  Dr.  Bushnell  writes  very  much  as 
though  he  supposed  all  those  who  use  words  with  the  mean- 
ing which  they  acquire  by  a  metaphor,  were  led  to  employ 
them  in  that  sense  by  observing  the  analogous  objects  or  acts 
from  which  they  are  transferred.  That  is  not,  however,  the 
fact  in  one  instance,  probably,  in  many  millions.  There  are 
thousands  and  myriads,  for  example,  who  use  the  word 
redeem,  and  in  a  tropical  sense,  who  never  witnessed  the  resto- 
ration of  a  slave  or  captive  from  bondage  by  the  payment  of 
an  equivalent  in  property.  And  the  mode  in  which  we 
acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  terms  precludes  the 
possibility  at  first  of  a  knowledge  of  the  analogies  on  which 
their  figurative  use  is  founded.  We  learn  the  meaning  of 
words  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  by 
others,  and  adopt  that  use  by  imitation,  without  any  consider- 
ation of  the  reason  that  their  several  peculiar  meanings  are 
assigned  to  them.  The  basis  on  which  children  proceed  uni- 
versally is  usage.  They  call  objects  by  the  names  which 
their  parents,  associates,  and  instructors  appropriate  to  them ; 
use  the  same  verbs  to  denote  the  same  acts ;  and  the  same 
abstract  nouns  and  adjectives  to  express  the  same  qualities. 
They  accordingly  at  first  use  those  terms  literally,  which  their 
parents  employ  metaphorically.  It  is  not  till  they  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  objects  from  which  the  metaphors 
are  drawn,  and  learned  what  the  literal  meaning  of  words  is, 
in  distinction  from  their  tropical  use,  that  they  become  capable 
of  employing  them  by  a  metaphor.  When,  therefore,  the  usage 
of  words  does  not  reveal  to  them  this  primary  and  literal 
meaning,  as  well  as  that  which  they  have  acquired  by  a  meta- 
phorical use,,  as  is  the  fact  with  many  that  are  derived  by  us 
from  other  languages,  they  never  employ  them  in  any  except 
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a  literal  sense,  though  that  sense  may  be  that  which  originated 
in  a  metaphor,  as  in  the  example  we  have  mentioned  of  the 
words  spirit,  expectation,  and  sincerity. 

The  erroneousness  and  absurdity  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  repre- 
sentation may  be  seen  by  applying  it  to  the  terms  which  he 
holds  are  transferred  by  a  metaphor  from  physical  to  spiritual 
things.  If  they  retain  their  figurative  meaning,  then  the 
sense  which  they  convey  might  be  expressed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  terms  that  are  synonymous  with  that  tropical 
sense.  But  such  a  substitution  would  convert  the  passages  of 
the  highest  and  clearest  significance  into  the  grossest  nonsense. 
Thus,  if  the  word  spirit  still  denotes  breath,  or  air  in  motion, 
as  he  holds  it  originally  meant,  then,  if  breath  or  air  in  motion 
be  put  in  its  place,  the  sense  expressed  will  be  the  same  as  that 
with  which  it  is  now  used.  The  Saviour's  declaration,  accord- 
ingly, God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  must  have  identically  the  same 
meaning  as  though  it  had  been — God  is  a  breath,  or  air  in 
motion,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  a 
breath,  or  air  in  motion,  and  in  truth ! 

The  declaration.  But  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace,  becomes  by  this  process.  But  to  be  windy  minded  is 
life  and  peace ;  which,  should  his  readers  even  think  it  might 
be  true  of  him,  will  hardly  command  their  assent  as  a  general 
maxim,  or  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  religious  afiections.  In  like  manner,  Paul's  direc- 
tion to  Titus,  as  expressed  in  our  version,  In  doctrine  show- 
ing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  must  convey  the  same 
meaning  as  though  it  had  been  rendered — Showing  uncor- 
ruptness, gravity,  without  wax  ;  and  the  expression  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  your  love,  the  same  signification  as  though  it 
had  been — To  prove  that  your  love  is  without  wax.  The 
reader  must  be  aware  whether  or  not  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  attach  such  a  preposterous  sense  to  those  and  similar  pas- 
sages, and  can  judge  from  the  relation  of  this  absurd  theory 
to  his  consciousness,  how  profound  Dr.  Bushnell's  acquaint- 
ance is  with  the  subject  which  he  treats  in  so  learned  and  airy 
a  manner. 

v.  Dr.  Bushnell  has  fallen  into  an  equal  error,  in  the 
representation — if  that  be  the  theory,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be, 
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which  he  means  to  express  in  the  passages  we  are  about  to 
quote — ^that  there  is  a  logos  of  language  as  well  as  of  ideas, 
in  the  physical  world,  and  that  that  logos  is  the  basis  of  the 
words  which  we  employ  in  the  denomination  and  description 
of  material  and  spiritual  things.    He  says : — 

I  only  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  relative  qualities  of  subject 
and  predicate  are  developed  in  language.  Nature  having  them  in  her 
hatam,  existing  there  in  real  grammatical  relations,  not  only  gives  us 
the  words,  but  shows  us  how  to  frame  them  into  propositions.  And  in 
the  same  way,  it  will  be  ob6er\'ed  in  the  hints  just  given  concerning 
other  parts  of  speech  or  grammatical  elements,  that  they  really  have 
their  birth  in  the  grammar  of  the  world.  .  .  Still  it  is  very  obvious 
that  such  results  in  grammar  do  not  take  place  apart  from  some  inherent 
law  or  system,  pertaining  either  to  mind  or  to  outward  space,  or  to  one 
as  related  to  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible,  with  such  a  revelation 
before  us,  not  to  take  up  at  once  the  sublime  conviction  just  now  named 
— ihat  grammar  itself  is  tn  some  sense  of  the  outer  world,  in  the  same 
way  as  thk  tkrms  or  names  out  of  which  language  is  constructed. 
In  this  view,  which  it  is  not  rash  to  believe  will  some  time  be  fully 
established,  the  outer  world  is  seen  to  be  a  vast  menstruimi  of  thought 
or  intelligence.  There  is  a  logos  in  the  forms  of  things,  by  which  they 
are  prepared  to  serve  as  types  or  images  of  what  is  inmost  in  our  souls  ; 
and  then  there  is  a  logos  also  of  construction  in  the  relations  of  space, 
the  position,  qualities,  connexions,  and  predicates  of  things,  by  which 
they  are  framed  into  grammar.  In  a  word,  the  outer  world,  which 
envelopes  our  being,  is  itself  language,  the  power  of  all  language.^ — 
Pp.  28-30. 

''And  if  the  outer  world  is  the  vast  dictionary  and  grammar  of 
thought  we  speak  oi,  then  it  is  also  itself  an  organ  throughout  of  intel- 
ligence."—P.  30. 

"  We  have  thus  seen  in  what  manner  our  two  language-makers  will 
proceed  to  construct  a  tongue.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  tliat  the 
process  will  go  on  in  the  exact  order  here  described — first,  physical 
terms;  second, intellectual ;  third, a  grammar.  The  several  departments 
of  the  work  will  be  going  on  together,  under  the  guidanoi  of  the  Word 
or  Divine  Logos  in  the  forms,  images,  activities,  and  relations  of  the 
outer  worldr—V.  32. 

**  How  plain  is  it,  also,  that  *  the  name  of  anything  holds  in  itself  the 
essential  idea  of  its  innermost  being,^  and  becomes  '  united  to  the  idea  of 
the  word,'  not  as  a  sound,  but  simplg  as  having  in  tiie  sound,  or  named 
by  the  sound,  a  physical  type  or  base,  which  is  the  real  supporter  and 
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law  of  its  meaning,  and  the  reason  of  its  connexion  with  the  Logos.^ 
—P.  35. 

"  When  we  investigate  the  relation  of  the  /orm,  or  etymological  bast 
in  any  word  of  thought  or  spirit,  to  the  idea  expressed,  we  are  able  to 
say  (negatively)  that  the  idea  or  thought  has  no  such  form,  or  shape,  or 
sensible  quality,  as  the  word  has." — P.  41. 

In  his  remarks,  also,  under  his  fourth  division,  pp.  48,  49, 
quoted  on  a  subsequent  page,  he  represents  words  as  "  images 
of  that  which  has  no  shape  or  sensible  quality  whatever ;  a 
kind  of  painting  in  which  the  speaker  or  the  writer  leads  on 
through  a  gallery  of  pictures  or  forms.*' 

He  thus  represents  words  as  having  in  themselves  a  form 
or  shape,  that  has  a  relation  to  the  idea  which  they  are  em- 
ployed to  express,  and  as  having  "  a  physical  type  or  base 
which  is  the  supporter  and  law  of  their  meaning that  that 
type  or  form  exists  in  the  physical  world ;  and  that  the  phy- 
sical world  therefore  is  the  basis  of  language,  and  a  logos  both 
of  "  the  terms  or  names  out  of  which  it  is  constituted,"  and  of 
their  grammar ; — the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  external  things  and  the  words  by  which 
we  designate  and  describe  them,  like  that  which  subsists 
between  material  things,  and  material  and  intellectual,  that 
bear  an  analogy  to  each  other ;  for  there  is  no  sense  in  which 
the  outer  world  can  be  a  logos  of  language,  except  that  of 
presenting  a  resemblance  to  certain  vocal  sounds,  that  is  a 
natural  and  adequate  ground  for  their  being  used  instead  of 
any  others  to  designate  the  objects  of  our  thoughts,  and 
express  our  affections  in  regard  to  them.  But  what  fancy  could 
be  more  baseless  and  absurd  !  It  is  between  agents  and 
objects  of  different  species,  between  actions  and  motions  that 
are  perceptible,  or  of  which  we  are  conscious,  of  one  kind,  and 
such  acts  and  motions  of  another,  and  between  discernible 
qualities  and  objects  of  one  species  or  order,  and  discernible 
qualities  and  effects  of  another,  that  analogies  exist;  not 
between  such  things  and  the  mere  words  which  are  used  to 
denominate  them.  There  is  no  such  resemblance  between 
agents^  objects,  acts,  and  effects  in  the  physical  world,  and  the 
words  which  are  employed  as  their  names,  as  to  constitute  a 
natural  and  adequate  reason  for  the  use  of  the  names  we  em* 
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ploy  to  designate  them,  instead  of  any  others.  If  there  be, 
why  is  it  that  the  same  vocal  sound  is  not  used  by  all  man- 
kind to  denote  the  same  external  object,  and  the  same  acts 
and  affections  of  the  mind  towards  it  ?  There  is,  in  truth, 
no  analogy  between  them  whatever.  The  term  word  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  mere  sensation  of  the  ear 
excited  by  the  action  of  the  air  produced  by  the  speaker  in 
altering  it,  as  when  it  is  said,  **  he  heard  the  word  which  you 
pronounced."  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  mere  move- 
ment of  the  air  itself,  produced  by  the  organs,  which  excites 
that  sensation,  as  when  it  is  said,  "  Pronounce  that  name 
but  whether  it  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  sensation,  or  of  the 
eause  of  it,  it  has  no  resemblance  whatever,  in  any  instance, 
to  the  physical  form  which  it  is  employed  to  denote.  There 
are  no  two  species  of  things  more  wholly  devoid  of  similitude. 
What  likeness  is  there,  for  example,  between  a  tree,  and  the 
auditory  sensation  which  we  experience  when  we  hear  the 
word  tree  ?  Has  that  sensation  anything  like  a  stem,  boughs, 
leaves,  fruits»  a  green  color,  or  roots  that  penetrate  the  earth  ? 
Is  it  in  a  condition  in  respect  to  other  sensations  like  a  visible 
scene  in  which  a  tree  is  situated — a  region  of  hills  and  valleys, 
of  streams  and  cascades  ?  Has  it  a  motion  like  that  of  a  tree, 
that  bends  to  the  breeze  and  sways  its  branches  to  and  fro  as 
the  air  swells  and  subsides?  Is  there  any  resemblance  be- 
tween a  tree  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  and  that  motion  of  the 
air  produced  by  the  organs  of  speech  which  causes  that  sensa- 
tion? Does  the  air  which  acts  on  the  ear  and  raises  the 
sensation,  assume  a  form  like  that  of  a  tree  ?  Has  it  anything 
like  roots  that  pierce  the  earth,  a  stem  that  stretches  up 
towards  heaven,  or  boughs  that  extend  on  every  side  ?  Has  it 
anything  that  answers  to  leaves  or  fruit  ?  Does  it  produce 
any  effect  that  corresponds  to  a  shadow  cast  by  a  tree  ?  Is 
there  any  such  difference  between  the  word  tree  and  trees, 
whether  they  are  used  as  names  of  the  sensation  or  its  cause, 
as  answers  to  the  difierence  between  one  tree  and  two  or 
many,  an  orchard,  a  grove,  or  a  forest  ?  What  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between 
them  ?  Dr.  Bushnell  may  search  through  the  universe  with- 
out finding  any  two  things  that  are  more  totally  destitute  of 
any  species  ot  cmrespondence.   This  pretence,  therefore,  of 
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a  logos  of  language  and  grammar  in  the  exterior  world,  or 
analogy  between  external  things  and  the  words  which  we 
employ  to  designate  them,  is  mistaken  and  absurd  in  the 
utmost  degree. 

Should  Dr.  Bushnell,  however,  disclaim  this  theory,  which, 
though  not  so  formally  and  fully  taught  by  him  as  the  other 
elements  of  his  system,  is  yet  clearly  embodied  in  hit 
expressions,  and  cannot  be  rejected  without  an  admission 
that,  contrary  to  one  of  his  main  doctrines,  he  has,  in  treating 
this  part  of  the  subject  which  is  physical,  used  a  large  number 
of  terms  in  a  figurative  sense ;  still,  his  representation  that 
"  there  is  a  logos  in  the  forms"  of  external  "  things,  by  which 
they  serve  as  types  or  images"  to  the  mind,  and  its  thoughts* 
affections,  and  actions,  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  names  of  the 
former  are  necessarily  employed  as  the  names  of  the  latter, 
is  equally  mistaken.  If  an  analogy,  of  which  the  mind  is 
conscious,  subsists  between  the  forms  of  the  external  world 
and  "that  which  is  innermost  to  our  souls,"  then,  as  their 
resemblances  are  reciprocal,  and  must  be  equally  perceived 
and  felt,  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  mind  may  as  easily  and 
naturally  be  the  ground  of  naming  the  external  objects,  acts, 
or  appearances  to  which  they  correspond,  as  the  forms  or 
phenomena  of  the  external  world  are  of  giving  their  names  to 
the  analogous  powers  and  acts  of  the  mind.  There,  at  most, 
can  no  more  be  a  logos,  in  the  forms  of  physical  things,  by 
which  they  are  made  to  furnish  types  and  images  for  the 
denomination  and  expression  of  mental  and  spiritual  things, 
than  there  is  a  logos  in  mental  and  spiritual  things,  by  which 
they  are  made  to  serve  as  types  and  images  for  the  denomi- 
nation and  expression  of  physical  things.  It  is,  accordingly, 
as  common  in  the  description  of  material  existences  to  employ 
terms  by  a  metaphor  that  literally  denote  the  powers, 
affections,  or  acts  of  the  mind,  as  it  is  in  the  description  and 
expression  of  mental  and  spiritual  things,  to  employ  terms  by 
a  figure  that  literally  denote  the  forms,  properties,  or 
phenomena  of  physical  things.  Thus  it  is  as  natural  to 
denominate  the  skies,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  floods,  and  waves 
ang^y  and  wrathful,  as  it  is  to  speak  of  hot  and  tempestuous 
passions.  It  is  as  appropriate  and  natural  to  talk  of  the  ivy's 
loving  the  oak,  as  it  is  of  a  child's  twining  itself  round  the 
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hearts  of  its  parents.  It  is  as  legitimate  and  common  to 
represent  plants  and  trees  Visfond  of  the  soils  that  suit  their 
constitutions,  and  as  delighting  in  the  rain  that  refreshes,  and 
the  sun  that  warms  and  cheers  them,  as  it  is  to  represent  men 
as  making  an  idol  of  their  wealth  or  station,  dwelling  in  their 
thoughts  on  the  objects  of  their  chief  regard,  and  clinging  to 
ike  hope  of  life  or  advancement.  Dr.  Bushnell's  theories  are 
thus  in  every  respect  a  complication  of  misconceptions  and 
absurdities. 

The  forms  of  external  things  are  not,  in  fact,  in  any  degree 
the  ground  directly,  either  of  our  appropriating  to  them  the 
names  which  we  do,  or  of  our  using  the  words  which  we 
employ  as  their  denominatives,  to  denote  analogous  things  of 
the  mind ;  but,  instead,  the  reason  of  the  appropriation  of 
each  class  lies  absolutely  in  the  mind  itself  It  is  of  choice, 
not  of  necessity  ;  for  a  reason  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious, 
and  of  which  it  is  master,  not  from  a  blind  instinct.  As  there 
is  no  analogy  or  natural  affinity  between  a  word  and  that 
which  it  is  employed  to  denote,  the  reason  of  its  first  appro- 
priation as  the  name  of  a  particular  thing,  whether  it  be 
jrfiysical  or  mental,  must  necessarily  be  one  of  mere  choice  or 
convention.  When  the  root  or  parent  word  of  a  family  of 
kindred  terms  is  once  appropriated  as  the  name  of  a  particular 
thing,  then  the  reason  that  the  several  affiliated  terms,  which 
are  formed  from  that  parent  word,  have  the  several  meanings 
that  belong  to  them,  is  that  those  who  use  the  language,  univer- 
sally and  uniformly  employ  words  with  those  peculiar 
terminations,  to  e5c^ress  such  modifications  and  relations  of 
that  which  the  original  word  denotes.  When  the  meaning  of 
the  noun  and  verb  love,  for  example,  is  determined,  then  the 
kindred  words  loveliness,  lovely,  and  lovingly,  have  their 
several  peculiar  significations,  because  such  derivatives  of  the 
parent  word  are,  by  an  invariable  law,  used  to  denote  such 
modifications  of  that  which  the  original  word  signifies.  The 
appropriation  of  these  several  terminations  to  denote  those 
several  modifications  of  the  primary  idea,  is  a  matter  of 
choice  and  usage,  not  of  instinct  or  physical  necessity  ;  as 
otherwise  they  would  prevail  in  all  languages  as  well  as  our 
own.  And  finally,  when  words  are  transferred  by  a  metaphor 
bom  the  things  which  they  literally  signify,  to  denote  or 
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express  something  of  a  difierent,  but  resembling  species,  then 
the  reason  that  the  mind  employs  them  in  that  new  relation 
is,  not  absolutely  the  resemblance  itself  that  subsists  between 
the  old  and  new  object,  but,  instead,  the  mind's  perception  of 
that  analogy,  and  choice  for  the  pleasurableness  or  utility  of 
it,  to  use  them  for  that  purpose,  in  place  of  literal  terms.  It 
is  not  from  a  physical  necessity,  because,  from  the  mind's 
consciousness  of  what  it  desires  to  express,  it  might,  if 
requisite,  as  easily  invent  a  literal  term  to  denote  it ;  and, 
because,  in  all  languages  that  are  copious  like  ours,  there  are 
literal  terms  that  denote  every  species  and  modification  of 
meaning  that  can  be  expressed  by  the  use  of  figures.  As  the 
mind  is  then  free  to  use  them  or  not,  the  reason  of  its 
employing  them  lies  absolutely  in  itself,  and  not  in  the  form 
of  things  without  it. 

AU  the  elements,  then,  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory,  which  we 
have  thus  far  considered,  are  wholly  mistaken.  He  is  grossly 
and  absurdly  wrong  in  the  representation  that  no  words  are 
ever  used  figuratively  in  the  denomination  and  description  of 
physical  things.  He  mistakes  in  a  still  more  extraordinary 
manner,  in  the  assertion  that  none  but  figurative  terms  are 
ever  used  in  the  denomination  and  expression  of  mental  and 
spiritual  things ;  and  his  fancies  that  the  principle  on  which 
terms  are  used  figuratively  is  wholly  unknown,  that  their 
tropical  sense  never  becomes  their  literal  meaning,  and  that 
there  is  a  logos  or  analogy  in  physical  things,  which  is  the 
basis  and  law  of  language,  and  ground  of  the  appropriation  of 
words  to  the  meanings  which  they  are  employed  to  express, 
are  all  marked  in  like  manner  by  the  most  singular  and 
extravagant  error.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  views 
which  he  deduces  from  this  theory,  and  shall  find  that  the  lofty 
fabric,  also,  which  he  has  attempted  to  erect  on  it,  is  as 
dreamy  and  false  as  the  principles  are  which  are  its  basis. 

VI.  The  first  proposition  which  he  advances  on  the  ground 
of  his  theory  is,  that  words  are  neither  exact  representatives  of 
the  things  for  which  they  stand,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
nor  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  their  meaning  specific  ;  but 
that  instead,  they  are  but  vague  and  ambiguous,  and  need  to 
be  subjected  to  a  critical  process  to  determine  their  significa- 
tion, as  much  as  material  substances  need  to  be  analysed,  in 
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order  to  ascertain  what  the  elements  are  of  which  they  con- 
sist.   Thus,  he  says : — 

^  There  are  no  words,  in  the  physical  department  of  langoage,  that 
are  ezaci  representativeB  of  particular  physical  things.  For  whether 
we  take  the  theory  of  the  Nominalists  or  the  Realists,  the  words 
are  in  &ct  and  (nactically  names  only  of  genera,  not  of  individuals  and 
qpedes.  To  be  even  still  more  exact^  they  represent  only  certain  sensa 
Hons  of  eighty  touchy  tastSy  smelly  hearing — one  or  cUh  Hence  the 
<^)portunity,  in  language,  for  endless  mistakes  and  &lse  reasonings,  in 
reference  to  matters  purely  physical." — P.  43. 

*^  It  follows,  that  as  physical  terms  are  never  exact,  heing  only  names 
of  genera,  much  less  have  we  any  terms  in  the  physical  department  of 
language  that  are  exact  representatives  of  thought.  For,  first,  the  word 
here  used  will  be  the  name  only  of  a  genus  of  physical  images.  -  Then, 
secondly,  it  will  have  been  applied  ofer  to  signify  a  genus  of  thoughts  or 
sentiments.  And  now,  thirdly,  in  a  particular  case,  it  is  drawn  out  to 
signify  a  specific  thought  or  sentiment,  which,  of  course,  will  have  quali- 
ties or  incidents  pecidiar  to  itself  What  now  can  steer  a  word  through 
so  many  ambiguities  and  complications,  and  give  it  an  exact  and  deter- 
mmaU  meaning  in  the  particular  it  is  applied  to  prove  P — P.  44. 

''What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  real  and  legitimate  use  of 
words  when  applied  to  moral  subjects  ?  for  we  cannot  dispense  with 
them,  and  it  is  uncomfortable  to  hold  them  in  universal  scepticism, 
as  being  only  instruments  of  error.  Words,  then,  I  answer,  are  legiti- 
mately used  as  the  signs  of  thoughts  to  be  expressed.  They  do  not 
literally  convey  or  pass  over  a  thought  out  of  one  mind  into  another,  as 
we  commonly  speak  of  doing.  They  are  only  hints,  or  images,  held  up 
before  the  mind  of  another,  to  put  him  on  generating  or  reproducing 
the  same  thoughty  which  he  can  do  only  as  he  has  the  same  personal 
contents,  or  the  generative  power  out  of  which  to  bring  the  thought 
required.  Hence,  there  will  be  different  measures  of  understanding  or 
misunderstanding,  according  to  the  capacity  or  incapacity,  the  ingenu- 
ousness or  moral  obliquity,  of  the  receiving  party,  even  if  the  commu- 
nicating party  offers  only  truth  in  the  best  and  freshest  forms  of  expres- 
sion the  language  provides. 

*^  There  is  only  a  single  class  of  intellectual  words  that  can  be  said  to 
have  a  perfectly  determinate  significance,  viz.  those  which  relate  to  what 
are  called  necessary  ideas.  They  are  such  as  time,  space,  cause,  truth, 
right,  arithmetical  numbers,  and  geometrical  figures.  Here,  the  names 
^plied  are  settled  into  a  perfectly  determinate  meaning,  not  by  any 
peeoliar  viriue  in  them^  but  by  reason  of  the  absolute  exactness  of  the 
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ideas  themselves.  Time  cannot  be  anything  more  or  lees  than  time  ; 
truth  cannot  in  its  idea  be  anything  different  from  truth  ;  the  numenaU 
suffer  no  ambiguity  of  count  or  measure  ;  a  circle  must  be  a  circle ; 
a  square  a  square.  As  far  as  language,  therefore,  has  to  do  with  these, 
it  is  a  perfectly  exact  algebra  of  thought^  but  no  farther^ — Pp.  46,  46. 

"  Words  of  thought  and  spirit  are  not  only  inexact  in  their  signi£- 
cance,  never  measuring  the  truth  or  giving  its  precise  equivalent,  but  they 
always  affirm  something  which  is  false^  or  contrary  to  th?  truth  intended. 
They  impute  form  to  that  which  is  really  out  of  form.  They  are 
related  to  the  truth,  only  as  form  to  spirit — earthen  vessels  in  which 
the  truth  is  borne,  yet  always  offering  their  mere  pottery  as  being  the 
truth  itself.  .  .  .  They  palm  off  upon  us  too  often  their  ^  dark  and 
doudy'  qualities  as  belonging  inherently  to  the  golden  truths  they  are 
used  to  express.  Therefore  we  need  always  to  have  it  in  mind,  or  in 
present  recollection,  that  they  are  but  signs,  in  fiict,  or  images  of  that 
which  has  no  shape  or  sensible  quality  whatever  ;  a  kind  of  painting,  m 
which  the  speaker  or  the  writer  leads  on  through  a  gallery  of  pictureB 
or  forms,  while  we  attend  him,  catching  at  the  thought  suggested  by  the 
forms.  Jn  one  vi^  they  are  all  false  ;  /or  there  are  no  shapes  in  the 
truths  they  represent,  and  therefore  we  are  to  separate  continually,  and 
by  a  most  delicate  process  of  art,  between  the  husks  of  the  forms  and 
the  pure  truths  of  thought  presented  in  themP — ^Pp.  48-49. 

He  thus  Dot  only  denies  that  words  are  exact  representa- 
tives of  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  or  have  a  clear 
and  determinate  meaning,  but  represents  them  as  absolutely 
equivocal  and  deceptive ;  as  wearing  a  form  that  is  a  mask  to 
the  meaning  that  lurks  beneath ;  and  as  needing,  therefore,  like 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  to  be  divested  of  their  disguises  in 
order  that  their  true  significance  may  be  seen.  And  such 
would  indisputably  be  the  fact,  and  in  a  mode  and  on  a  scale, 
not  improbably,  little  conceived  by  him,  were  his  theory  of 
figurative  language  true.  For  if,  as  he  holds,  all  the  terms  that 
are  employed  in  the  denomination  and  expression  of  mental 
and  spiritual  things  are  used  figuratively ;  if  the  principle  on 
which  words  are  used  figuratively  is  wholly  unperceived  and 
undiscoverable;  and  if,  consequently,  the  only  known  meaning 
of  those  words  when  employed  in  reference  to  intellectual  and 
spiritual  things  is  a  false  one ;  then  by  the  terms,  they  cannot 
possibly,  in  those  instances,  have  a  known  and  determinable 
meaning  that  is  true !    There  is  not,  on  that  view,  a  proposi- 
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lion  in  the  whole  circle  of  intellectual  and  moral  science  or 
theology  ;  there  is  not  a  term  that  is  used  in  treating  of  rational 
and  moral  beings,  or  of  God,  that  is  employed  with  a  genuine 
meaning  that  is  known  or  discoverable.  There  is  not  one, 
the  whole  ascertained  or  determinable  import  of  which  is  not 
absolutely  false ;  and  the  whole  fabric  accordingly  of  religion 
and  ethics,  of  jurisprudence  and  social  life,  is  annihilated  at  a 
stroke  ! 

The  mode  in  which  his  theory  empties  all  such  words  and 
affirmations  of  their  true  significance,  and  charges  them  with 
a  false  and  revolting  meaning,  has  already  been  seen  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  converts  Christ's  declaration  that  God  is 
a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  into  falsehood  and  blasphemy ; — turning 
the  affirmation  that  God  is  a  Spirit  into  the  opposite  assertion 
that  he  is  not  a  Spirit,  but  material ;  and  the  affirmation  that 
they  who  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
into  the  contradictory  statement,  that  they  must  neither 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  nor  worship  him  at  all ! 

It  works  a  similar  result  in  regard  to  every  proposition  in  the 
word  of  God  that  treats  of  moral  and  spiritual  things,  whether 
revelation,  law,  promise,  or  threatening.  There  is  not  one  of 
them,  nor  one  of  their  terms,  which  it  does  not  exhibit  as 
totally  misunderstood  by  mankind  ;  there  is  not  one,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  it  does  not  represent  as  wholly  unintelligible ! 
Thus,  for  example,  in  respect  to  the  first  of  the  two  great 
commandments  on  which  hang  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  L#ord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength/* — the  verb  love,  according  to  it,  does  not  signify, — 
as  all  who  have  heretofore  used  it,  have  presumed, — to  regard 
God  with  benevolent  affection,  complacency,  delight,  or  desire  ; 
instead,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  taken  from  the  outer  world  of 
material  things,  and  properly  denotes- some  act,  motion,  state, 
or  relation  that  is  purely  physical ;  and  is  applied  to  the  mind 
only  by  a  metaphor.  In  the  next  place,  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  thus  applied  to  the  mind ;  or  what  the  nature  of 
the  relation  or  analogy  is,  that  subsists  between  the  physical 
thing  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  the  mind  to  which  it  is 
transferred ;  or  between  the  physical  act,  motion,  state,  or 
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relation,  which  it  literally  denotes,  and  that  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  its  metaphori<!;al  use  to  signify,  is  wholly  unknown, 
and  "  transcends  speculative  inquiry."  It  is  absolutely  certain, 
then,  that  it  does  not  mean  love,  or  the  exercise  of  a  benevo- 
lent and  complacent  affection  towards  God ;  and  hence  that 
he  has  not  required  that  affection  from  men;  and  conse* 
quently  that  love  to  him  is  no  part  of  religion  !  Such  is  the 
short  process  by  which  Dr.  BushneU's  theory  gets  rid  of  the 
law  of  God,  releases  men  from  the  obligations  which  are  the 
foundation  of  his  government  over  them,  and  places  indiflfer- 
ence  towards  him,  contempt,  or  hatred,  on  a  level  with  the 
supreme  regard  which  he  requires ! 

But  while  on  the  one  hand,  according  to  Dr.  B.,  we  thus 
know  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  word  love  does  not 
mean  that  affection  which  theologians  and  others  commonly 
suppose  it  is  employed  to  denote  ;  we,  on  the  other,  are  as  ab- 
solutely uncertain  what  it  is  which  it  is  used  to  express.  First, 
because  by  the  theory,  the  principle  on  which  it  is  employed 
metaphorically,  is  wholly  unknown,  and  an  inscrutable  mys- 
tery ;  and  next,  because  we  have  no  knowledge  what  the 
physical  thmg  is  from  which,  as  he  represents,  it  is  drawn, 
nor  what  the  sense  is  with  which,  if  his  statement  be  ti-ue,  it 
is  used  in  relation  to  that  physical  thing !  Most  certainly  the 
only  literal  use  of  the  word  of  which  we  have  any  conscious- 
ness or  knowledge,  is  in  relation  to  rational  and  sentient 
beings.  Its  only  literal  meaning  is  that  of  complacent 
affection,  benevolent  regard,  or  desire ;  and  it  is  never  used  by 
a  trope,  except  when  it  is  transferred  from  rational  and 
sentient  beings,  to  objects  that  are  devoid  of  affection ;  as 
when  it  is  said,  the  willow  loves  a  wet  soil,  the  margin  of 
springs  and  streams ;  the  oak,  uplands  and  hills ;  the  fir  a 
cold,  the  palm  a  hot  climate.  We  appeal  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  reader,  whether  it  has  any  other  use.  If  any 
other  is  known,  let  it  be  designated.  If  Dr.  Bushnell  can 
show  that  its  application  to  rational  and  sentient  beings  is 
always  metaphorical,  let  him  point  out  the  physical  thing 
from  which  it  is  drawn ;  and  specify  the  act,  motion,  state, 
relation,  or  whatever  else  it  is,  which  it  denotes  in  its  primary 
and  literal  use. 

His  scheme  expunges  its  true  meaning,  in  like  manner. 
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from  every  other  term  of  that  great  commandment,  and 
substitutes  a  totally  false  and  unintelligible  one  in  its  place. 
Thus  the  names  of  Jehovah,  and  thy  God,  being  denomina- 
tives of  a  Spirit,  are  not,  according  to  Dr.  B.,  used  literally, 
but  by  a  trope.  They  do  not  then  really  mean  the  Self- 
existent  ;  but  some  other  being  to  whom  his  denominative  is 
transferred.  The  command  is  no  longer,  therefore,  a  com- 
mand to  love,  or  exercise  any  other  affection  or  act  towards 
Jehovah.  He  is  not  the  object  of  the  regard  which  is 
enjoined !  And  what  is  thus  true  of  this  law,  is  equally  true  of 
all  others ;  and  consequently,  the  Self-existent,  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  the  God  of  men,  is  not  the 
true  object  of  their  religious  regard ;  and  thence,  all  the  holy 
afiection  and  adoring  homage  of  which  he  has  been  the 
object,  has  been  misdirected !  His  purest  and  most  fervent 
worshippers  are  as  sheer  apostates  from  the  true  deity,  and 
in  as  open  and  absolute  rebellion,  as  the  worshippers  of  idols 
or  the  blankest  atheists !  But  while  Dr.  B.'s  scheme  thus 
teaches  us  that  Jehovah  is  not  the  object  of  the  regard 
which  the  command  requires,  it  leaves  us  wholly  uncertain 
who  the  being  or  what  the  object  is,  to  which  it  is  to  be 
directed,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  him,  we  know  nothing  of 
the  principle  on  which  his  names  are  here  transferred  by  a 
metaphor  to  another  being  or  object,  and  cannot  therefore 
reason  from  his  nature,  rights,  station,  or  acts,  to  those  of  the 
being  or  object  which  they  are  employed  to  denote.  To 
obey  the  command,  then,  is  absolutely  impracticable  by  a 
double  impossibility;  first,  because  we  have  no  knowledge  who 
the  being  or  object  is  to  whom  the  regard  is  to  be  directed ; 
and  next,  because  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
regard  itself,  as  before  shown,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  object. 
What  sublime  results  of  this  boasted  theory !  How  it  re- 
moves ambiguities !  How  it  simplifies  religion !  Men  are 
not  only  released  by  it  at  once  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Almighty,  but  freed  by  its  impracticability  from  all  the  obli- 
gations of  piety ! 

The  theory  fills  a  similar  ofllice  also  to  the  other  terms 
of  the  commandment,  that  define  the  degree  in  which 
the  regard  it  requires,  is  to  be  exercised; — ^with  all  the 
heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength.    As  these  words. 
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which  properly  denote   our  whole   spiritual  nature,  are, 
according  to  Dr.  B.,  used  figuratively,  they  do  not  signify  the 
heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  but  something  else  of 
an  analogous  kind.    The  service,  therefore,  which  the  com- 
mand enjoins,  is  not  an  affection  of  the  heart,  nor  an  act  of 
any  species  whatever  of  the  mind ;  but  of  some  analogous 
part  of  our  nature ;  and  of  the  body,  therefore,  as  we  have  no 
other  to  present  a  correspondence  to  the  mind :  and  as  it 
must  be  an  act  of  the  body  in  which  the  mind  takes  no  share, 
it  must  be  a  merely  involuntary  motion,  such  as  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  process  of  digestion  or  growth,  the 
evolution  of  heat,  or  some  other  in  respect  to  which  we  are 
wholly  passive !    The  theory  thus  erases  from  the  command- 
ment every  trace  of  its  true  meaning ;  denies  that  God  is  the 
object  of  the  regard  which  it  requires  ;  that  love  is  the  affec- 
tion which  it  enjoins ;  and  that  the  act  which  it  prescribes  is 
to  be  exerted  by  the  mind :  converts  it  into  a  command  to 
exert  a  wholly  unknown  and  involuntary  corporeal  act  or 
process,  towards  a  being  who  is  wholly  unknown  and  undis- 
coverable  ;  and  represents  the  Son  of  God  as  pronouncing 
that  senseless  and  blasphemous  injunction,  the  first  and  great 
commandment  imposed  by  the  Almighty  on  men,  on  which 
hang  all  his  other  commands  and  revelations !    It  reverses 
in  the  same  manner  every  other  law,  every  direction,  and 
every  promise  of  the  Sacred  Word,  and  transforms  the  whole 
revelation  which  God  has  made  into  a  jargon  of  contradiction 
and  nonsense,  immeasurably  more  shocking  than  was  ever 
devised  by  the  most  artful  and  audacious  of  the  open  enemies 
of  religion.    Nor  is  its  application  confined  to  theology.  It 
works  a  like  conversion  of  all  the  language  of  morals,  of 
jurisprudence,  and  of  social  life,  also,  which  is  employed  in 
the  expression  of  thought  and  affection.    The  great  pro- 
hibition, "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  no  longer  forbids  that 
sinister  act  of  the  mind  which  men  have  heretofore  employed 
it  to  signify,  nor  any  mental  act  whatever ;  but  instead,  some 
wholly  unknown  and  involuntary  act,  process,  or  condition  of 
the  body ;  so  that  the  mind  can  neither  break  nor  obey  the 
precept,  nor  know  whether  it  is  broken  or  obeyed  !    All  civil 
laws,  also,  that  treat  of  rights  and  obligations  and  prescribe 
duties,  all  judicial  decisions,  and  all  social  contracts,  in  which 
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terms  of  thought  or  spirit  occur,  are  swept  of  their  genuine 
meaning,  and  made  the  vehicle  of  an  opposite  and  impossible 
sense.  There  is  not  a  title  deed,  a  will,  a  contract,  of  any 
species,  nor  a  verbal  promise,  that  does  not,  on  Dr.  Bushnells 
theory,  divest  the  })arty  to  whom  the  conveyance  or  promise 
is  made,  of  the  possessions  or  rights  which  it  is  its  object  to 
transfer  and  insure,  instead  of  conveying  and  confirming  those 
rights.  The  word  promise  on  bank-bills,  is  emptied  by  it  of 
all  its  true  significance,  and  made  to  denote — not  a  sacred 
mental  engagement — but  an  undefined  and  wholly  unknown 
mechanical  act  or  state  of  the  body,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined,  is  as  likely  to  be  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the 
holder  of  the  promise,  as  favorable  to  them.  The  engage- 
ment between  Dr.  Bushnell  and  his  parishioners,  by  which 
they  assumed  the  obligation  to  pay,  and  he  acquired  the  right 
to  receive  a  salary,  no  longer  express^  an  obligation  and  a 
right,  but  treats  instead  of  some  mere  bodily  act  or  condition, 
and  may,  for  aught  that  can  be  shown,  be  accomplished  by 
not  transferring  the  sum  to  him,  by  simply  assuming  the 
attitude  of  listeners  to  his  discourses ;  or  by  not  assuming  it, 
but  by  avoiding  his  ministrations !  What  an  issue  for  an 
expositor  of  revelation  ;  a  minister  of  the  Almighty  !  What 
admirable  qualifications  it  indicates  for  the  task  Dr.  B.  has 
undertaken  of  striking  the  whole  fabric  of  theology,  morals, 
and  philosophy  from  their  foundation,  and  substituting  a  new 
system  in  their  place !  And  what  resistless  inducements  it 
presents  to  " our  younger  theologians"  to  discard  as  guides 
the  mere  word-interpreters  and  "logickers"  who  are  so  weak 
as  to  suppose  that  language  means  that  which  it  is  employed 
to  express,  and  take  him  as  their  oracle ! 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  wfere  Dr.  Bushneirs  theory  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  language  true,  the  conclusion  would  be 
legitimate  and  inevitable  which  he  draws  from  it  respecting 
the  ambiguousness  and  deceptive  meaning  of  its  terms.  His 
views,  however,  of  its  inadequacy  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  arc 
as  mistaken  and  absurd  as  the  premises  are  from  which  he 
deduces  them.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  a  word  cannot  be 
a  specific  and  adequate  representative  of  that  for  which  it 
stands,  unless  it  expresses  everything  that  pertains  to  it,  so 
that  the  mind,  in  grasping  its  meaning,  grasps  the  whole 
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circle  of  facts  and  truths  that  may  be  affirmed  of  that  subject. 
No  fancy,  however,  could  be  more  groundless,  or  offer  a 
grosser  contradiction  to  our  consciousness.  It  would  make 
omniscience,  or  a  faculty  of  omniscience,  requisite  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  words  that  are  in 
common  use,  such  as  God,  the  universe,  matter,  mind,  the 
solar  system,  heaven,  eternal  life,  and  thousands  of  others. 
But  words  are  not  employed  with  such  meanings.  Instead, 
they  are  used  to  denominate  things  as  of  particular  kinds  or 
natures,  without  any  consideration  of  the  numerous  subordi- 
nate truths  that  may  distinguish,  or  propositions  that  may  be 
affirmed  of  them.  Thus,  the  word  house  simply  denotes  a 
building  formed  to  be  inhabited,  or  used  in  fsome  relation  by 
men,  without  any  reference  to  the  materials  of  which  it  con- 
sists, its  size,  form,  color,  beauty,  convenience,  ownership,  or 
any  other  of  the  numerous  particulars  that  would  be  com- 
prised in  a  full  description  of  it.  The  office  of  denoting  those 
particulars  is  assigned  to  other  words,  and  there  is  one  for 
every  genus,  species,  and  individual  that  is  known  or  con- 
ceivable, and  in  every  form  and  relation  in  which  they  can 
exist.  Dr.  Bushnell  might  spend  a  lifetime  in  analysing  the 
elements  of  a  building  without  finding  a  species  of  matter,  a 
combination,  shape,  hue,  relation,  office,  or  any  other  cha- 
racteristic or  ground  for  a  predicate,  that  has  not  a  specific 
name  as  its  denominative,  or  for  the  exact  description  of 
which,  at  least,  our  language  does  not  furnish  the  requisite 
terms.  And  this  distribution  of  words  to  separate  offices, 
and  limitation  of  them  to  peculiar  and  specific  meanings, 
instead  of  obscuring  their  signification,  and  making  them  an 
inadequate  vehicle  of  thought,  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
certainty  of  their  import,  and  gives  them  a  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  adaptedness  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  employed, 
that  is  possessed  by  no  other  instrument.  There  is  no  such 
ambiguity,  therefore,  or  deceptiveness,  as  Dr.  B.  represents, 
in  the  meaning  of  terms.  Instead,  every  word  has  an  indivi- 
dual and  specific  office  assigned  to  it,  as  clearly  and  abso- 
lutely as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  vocal  sounds  which 
they  are  employed  to  represent.  Nor  have  the  words  "  time, 
space,  cause,  truth,  right,  arithmetical  numbers,  and  geome- 
trical figures,"  any  such  peculiarly  specific  and  "  perfectly 
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determinate  significance  above  others,"  as  he  ascribes  to 
them.  So  far  from  it,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  circle  of 
things  in  the  universe  an  individual  or  class,  of  which  Dr. 
Bushnell  has  a  more  inadequate  and  limited  knowledge  than 
the  truths  that  are  predicable  of  arithmetical  numbers,  or  the 
things  of  which  those  numbers  are  predicable ;  as,  of  all  the 
individual  existences  in  the  universe ;  all  their  relations ;  all 
the  events  of  which  they  have  been  the  subjects ;  all  their 
future  destiny  ;  and  all  their  possible  modifications.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  not  a  noun  in  the  vocabulary  of  physical 
things  with  which  men  are  familiar,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
Dot  as  specific  and  determinate  as  that  of  the  word  circle. 
It  denotes  the  figure ;  but  it  does  not  signify  that  figure  any 
more  clearly  and  specifically  than  the  word  triangle  denotes 
a  triangular  figure  ;  parallelogram  the  figure  of  which  that  is 
the  name;  or  trapezium  the  combination  of  lines  which  that 
represents.  It  does  not  stand  for  all  the  truths  that  are  pre- 
dicable of  a  circle,  any  more  than  the  word  house  stands  for 
all  the  elements  considered  separately  of  which  it  consists,  or 
the  propositions  that  may  be  affirmed  of  it  as  a  whole,  or  of 
its  several  parts.  Instead,  if  all  or  any  of  the  truths  that  may 
be  affirmed  of  a  circle  in  geometry  or  otherwise  are  to  be 
expressed,  they  are  to  be  expressed  either  altogether  by  other 
words,  or  by  other  words  in  connexion  with  the  word  circle, 
such  as  line,  angle,  space,  and  the  several  terms  used  in  the 
definitions  and  demonstrations  of  geometry,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  physics.  That  word  itself  never  acquires  any 
higher  or  other  meaning  than  as  the  mere  denominative  of 
the  figure.  So  likewise  of  the  words,  time,  space,  right, 
truth,  cause ;  if  they  are  used  by  Dr.  B.  as  representatives  of 
all  the  countless  particulars  that  may  be  affirmed  of  the  several 
things  for  which  they  stand,  then  their  meaning  is  as  inade- 
quately known  as  of  any  other  terms  in  the  language ;  as  none 
but  the  Omniscient  can  comprehend  the  infinite  multitude  of 
the  propositions  that  may  be  affirmed  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  not  used  in  that  relation,  but  as  the  mere 
denominatives  of  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  names, 
without  consideration  of  the  particular  truths  that  may  be 
affirmed  of  those  things,  then  they  are  no  more  determinate 
in  their  significance,  and  no  more  adequate  representatives  of 
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the  several  things  which  they  are  used  to  designate,  than  any 
other  words  in  the  language.  And  it  is  in  tliis  relation  un- 
questionably that  these  and  all  other  terms  are  in  fact  used. 
Were  the  question  put  to  men  universally :  Do  you  not  attach 
as  precise  a  meaning  to  the  word  line,  dot,  curve,  angle,  wall, 
house,  shrub,  tree,  grove,  forest,  hill,  mountain,  stream,  sea,  or 
their  equivalents  in  your  tongue,  as  to  the  word  circle  ? 
They  would  without  exception  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
And  were  the  inquiry  made :  Do  you  use  the  word  tree  simply 
to  mean  a  tree  ;  or  do  you  employ  it  to  signify  the  proposi- 
tions that  may  be  affirmed  of  a  tree  ?  The  reply  would  be  as 
unanimously :  We  use  the  word  to  denote  a  tree  simply,  not 
to  signify  its  height,  form,  girth,  color,  fruits,  motion,  the 
shadow  it  casts,  the  shelter  it  yields  to  the  animals  that  lodge 
in  its  branches,  or  repose  in  its  shade,  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  put,  or  any  of  the  other  innumerable  things  that  may 
be  predicated  of  it ;  and  so  of  all  other  terms.  The  mathe- 
matician would  indeed  say,  "  I  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
the  propositions  that  may  be  affirmed  and  demonstrated  of  a 
circle,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  those  truths  may  be  applied, 
than  I  have  of  the  propositions  that  may  be  asserted  and 
proved  respecting  a  tree  or  house  ;  but  I  do  not  use  the  word 
circle  to  express  those  truths.  It  has  no  such  office ;  other 
words  are  employed  for  that  purpose.  I  use  the  word  circle 
simply  as  the  denominative  of  the  figure,  with  a  perfectly 
clear  and  settled  meaning,  therefore,  and  because  its  office  is 
limited  to  that  individual  thing;  but  I  use  it  with  no  more 
exact  and  settled  meaning  than  any  other  denominative  of  an 
object  of  the  senses  with  which  I  am  familiar."  In  like  man- 
ner, the  house-builder  would  say,  "  I  am  aware  of  a  greater 
number  of  the  propositions  that  may  be  affirmed  of  a  house, 
than  may  be  affirmed  and  proved  of  a  circle ;  and  am  more 
familiar  with  the  uses  to  which  the  materials  of  a  house  and 
a  house  itself  may  be  appropriated,  than  of  those  to  which  the 
demonstrable  truths  in  respect  to  a  circle  may  be  applied  ; 
but  I  do  not  employ  the  word  house  to  signify  those  materials 
or  uses.  They  are  expressed  by  other  terms.  I  use  the  word 
house,  simply  to  denote  the  building,  without  any  other  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  it,  therefore^ 
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is  as  clear  and  determinate,  as  that  with  which  I  use  the 
word  circle,  or  any  other  geometrical  name. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  oracular  declamation  respect- 
ing the  inadequacy  of  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought, 
proceeds,  accordingly,  on  the  grossest  and  most  singular  and 
discreditable  misapprehension.  The  difficulty  with  him  is 
not  at  all,  as  he  represents,  that  there  are  no  words  that  are 
adequate  to  convey  the  thoughts  with  which  his  mind  teems  ; 
but  instead,  that  he  has  not  the  thoughts  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  words  he  uses  to  convey !  He  wholly  mistakes  the 
proper  function  of  words,  and  supposes  that  they  must  stand, 
not  only  for  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  names,  but  for 
all  the  truths  or  propositions  that  may  be  predicated  of  those 
things ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  by  embracing  in  their 
meaning  an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  millions  and 
myriads  of  millions  of  which  are  wholly  unknown  to  us — to 
render  their  signification  wholly  vague  and  indeterminate  to 
any  but  a  being  of  all  comprehensive  intelligence.  His 
name,  for  instance,  in  order  to  "  pass  over"  to  his  readers 
that  for  which  it  stands,  must,  on  that  theory,  be  taken  by 
them  not  merely  as  his  denominative  as  a  person,  but  as 
signifying  also,  everything  that  can  be  predicated  of  him, 
past,  present,  and  future ;  all  the  particles,  therefore,  that 
have  entered,  or  are  ever  to  enter  into  his  corporeal  nature, 
all  their  modifications,  properties,  motions,  and  relations  ; 
his  spiritual  being,  all  the  perceptions,  thoughts,  sensations, 
emotions,  passions,  volitions,  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject 
or  agent,  and  all  that  are  to  occupy  him  through  his  future 
existence  ;  all  his  acts,  corporeal  and  mental,  words,  writings, 
discourses,  publications,  hitherto  and  hereafter ;  and  all  the 
effects  they  produce !  This  is,  on  his  theory,  a  brief  defini- 
tion of  his  denominative !  It  will  be  news  to  his  readers,  we 
presume,  that  they  are  accustomed  to  use,  or  at  least,  should 
use  it  with  such  a  signification.  He  is  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion, also,  of  the  other  topics  of  his  Dissertation.  There  is 
not  one  on  which  he  has  hitherto  touched,  in  respect  to 
which  he  does  not  betray  either  the  most  extraordinary 
ignorance  or  the  most  absurd  misconception ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  his  neglect  to  study  them,  that  he  has  fallen  into  such 
unparalleled  errors.   Had  he  taken  the  precaution  to  give 
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them  even  a  cursory  notice ;  had  he  considered  for  a  moment 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  use  words,  or  com- 
pared any  one  of  his  principles  with  his  own  consciousness, 
or  the  most  palpable  facts  within  his  observation,  he  would 
have  been  incapable  of  giving  publicity  to  such  a  tissue  of 
crude  and  ridiculous  speculation.  So  far  from  there  being 
any  ground  for  his  accusation  of  language,  it  has,  as  a  vehicle 
of  thought,  a  higher  degree  of  adaptation  to  its  end,  and  a 
more  admirable  perfection,  than  any  other  instrument  we 
employ  possesses  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used ;  and 
the  fulness  and  absoluteness  of  its  adequacy,  arises  from  the 
peculiarities  which  Dr.  Bushnell  denies  or  misrepresents ;  the 
limitation  of  each  word,  in  each  instance  of  its  use  to  the 
denomination  of  some  one  individual  thing ;  and  appropria- 
tion of  a  different  term  to  every  different  genus,  species,  kind, 
individual,  form,  office,  relation,  quality,  and  degree  that  is 
the  subject  of  affirmation.  This  diversity  of  the  office  of 
words  is  so  completely  coincident  with  the  diversities  of 
things  themselves  and  our  thoughts,  emotions,  and  actions  in 
respect  to  them,  and  the  meaning  of  each  class  of  words  is  so 
accurately  defined  by  its  termination  and  usage,  that  there  is 
not  a  solitary  form  of  thought,  or  shade,  or  degree  of  feeling 
in  respect  to  any  subject  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge,  for 
the  clear  and  easy  expression  of  which  our  language  does  not 
furnish  appropriate  and  adequate  terms.  Dr.  Bushnell  will 
hunt  in  vain  for  a  solitary  thing  physical  or  spiritual,  that  has 
not  a  proper  denominative  in  our  language ;  and  for  the 
description  of  which  there  is  not  an  amplitude  of  terms  to 
express  everything  that  is  predicable  of  it,  with,  at  least,  as 
great  a  degree  of  precision,  as  he  can  conceive  them.  If  the 
reader  doubts  it,  let  him  make  the  trial.  He  will  find  that 
just  in  proportion  as  he  has  a  knowledge  of  things,  he  is  able 
to  designate  them  by  their  proper  names,  and  describe  their 
qualities,  conditions,  relations,  and  uses ;  and  that  his  power 
of  expressing  his  thoughts  and  emotions  is  in  the  exactest 
sense  commensurate  with  the  clearness  of  his  ideas,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  import  of  words.  Such 
writers  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  Aquinas,  Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
Milton,  Edwards,  and  Webster,  find  no  difficulty  in  uttering 
their  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  with  the  utnM>st  intelligi- 
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Ueness.  And  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  men 
aniversally  utter  their  ideas,  may  be  held  as  a  measure  of  the 
clearness  of  their  apprehensions,  and  the  accuracy  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  they  employ : 
and  a  want  of  intelligibleness  and  accuracy,  as  the  fault,  not 
of  the  language,  but  of  the  thinker  and  writer;  and  an 
infallible  proof  of  a  corresponding  confusion  of  ideas,  igno- 
rance or  misapprehension  of  the  subject,  or  unskilfulness  in 
the  selection  and  use  of  terms. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  on  the  ground  of  the  vagueness  and  decep- 
tiveness  which  he  ascribes  to  words,  recommends  a  careful 
investigation  into  their  origin  and  meaning.  •  He  says  : — 

But  if  wo  are  liable  thus  to  be  carried  away  by  the  forms  contained 
in  our  words,  into  conclusions  or  impressions  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
truths  they  are  used  to  signify,  we  are  also  to  peruse  their  forms  with 
great  industry,  as  being  at  the  same  time  a  very  important  key  to  their 
meaning.  The  original  type  or  etymology  of  words  is  a  most  fruitful 
Study.  Even  when  they  pass  into  meanings  that  seem  contrary  one  to 
another,  it  will  yet  be  founds  in  almost  every  case,  that  the  repugnant 
meanings  are  natural  growths,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same  \'ita]  root,  as 
some  kinds  of  trees  are  seen  to  throw  out  leaves  ha\ing  different 
shapes."— P.  63. 

^  Since  all  words,  but  such  as  relate  to  necessary  truths,  are  inexact 
representations  of  thought,  mere  types  or  analogies,  or,  where  the 
types  are  lost  beyond  recovery,  only  proximate  expressions  of  the 
Uioughts  named,  it  follows  that  language  will  be  ever  trying  to  mond 
its  own  deficiencies,  by  multiplying  its  forms  of  representation.  As,  too, 
the  words  made  use  of  generally  carry  something  false  with  them,  as 
well  as  something  true,  associating  form  with  the  truth  represent^'d, 
when  really  there  is  no  form,  it  will  also  be  necessary,  on  this  account, 
to  multiply  words  or  figures,  and  thus  to  present  the  subject  on  opposite 
sides,  or  many  sides.  Thus,  as  form  battles  form,  and  one  form  neu- 
tralizes another,  all  the  insufficiencies  of  words  are  filled  out,  the  contra- 
rieties liquidated,  and  the  mind  settles  into  a  full  and  just  apprehension 
of  the  pure  spiritual  truth.  Accordingly,  we  never  come  so  near  to  a 
truly  well  rounded  view  of  any  truth  as  when  it  is  opposed  paraduxi- 
Cilly ;  that  is,  under  contradictions ;  that  is,  under  two  or  more  dictions, 
-which,  taken  as  dictions,  are  contrary  one  to  the  other.** — P.  55. 

No  such  effect,  however,  can,  on  his  views  of  language, 
apring  from  the  multiplication  of  words ;  so  far  from  it,  the 
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more  terms  are  used,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  masks 
that  are  drawn  over  their  meaning,  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  false  significations  that  will  be  liable  to  be  taken  for  the 
true.  How  can  the  addition  of  two,  five,  or  ten  vaguenesses 
diminish  ambiguity  and  give  birth  to  precision  and  certainty  ? 
How  can  the  accumulation  of  darkness  generate  light? 
According  to  his  representation  of  the  deceptiveness  of  words, 
every  effort  to  define  the  meaning  of  a  term,  or  illustrate  the 
nature  of  a  subject  by  exemplification,  is  but  uttering  a  new 
falsehood  respecting  it,  and  interposing  a  new  obstacle  to  the 
discovery  of  the  trut-h.  The  attempt,  on  his  principles,  to 
give  instruction  through  the  medium  of  language  is  a  solecism, 
as  absurd  as  it  were  to  undertake  to  enable  men  to  see  clearly 
by  placing  a  blind  over  their  eyes,  or  to  present  objects  to 
their  sight  by  removing  them  from  the  sphere  of  their  vision. 
And  if  his  views  are  true,  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil, 
either  in  the  skill  of  man  or  the  power  of  God. 

Vll.  As  language  is,  in  his  judgment,  thus  vague  and  decep- 
tive, he  holds  that  it  is  a  wholly  unfit  instrutnent  of  proving 
the  truth  of  ideas ;  and  that  reasoning  in  it  can  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  present  a  false  show  of  demonstration  and 
impose  on  the  superficial  and  credulous. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  the  same  view,  that  logic  itself  is  a  defective  and 
often  a  deceitful  instrument  I  speak  not  here  of  logic  as  a  science,  but 
of  that  deductive,  proving,  spinning  method  of  practical  investigatiim 
commonly  denoted  by  the  term  logical.  It  is  very  obvious  that  no  turn 
of  logical  deduction  can  prove  anything,  by  itself^  not  previoiisly  known 
by  inspection  or  insight  And  yet  there  is  always  a  busy-minded  class 
of  sophists  or  speculators  who,  having  neither  a  large  observation  nor  a 
potoer  qf  poetic  insigkt^  occupy  themselves  as  workers  in  words  and  pro- 
positions, managing  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  great  investi- 
gators, and  even  discoverers  of  truth.  It  being  generally  known  that 
John,  James,  and  Peter  are  men,  ^hey  advance,  by  a  strict  logical  pro- 
cess, to  the  conclusion  that  Peter  is  a  man !  in  which  they  seem  to  them- 
selves, and  possibly  to  some  others,  to  have  added  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Tliey  do  not  see  that  their 
promise  contains  their  conclusion,  and  somewhat  more,  and  that  the  only 
real  talent  of  investigation  lies  in  a  power  of  insight  hy  which  premises 
are  seen  or  ascertained.  They  impose  upon  themselves,  too,  the  more 
readily,  because  it  is  so  generally  true,  that  their  conclusion  is  not  con- 
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tained  in  their  premise ;  hence,  they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  really 
multiplying  truths  with  great  fadlity  and  rapidity — only  it  happens  tiiat, 
inasmuch  as  their  conclusions  were  not  in  their  premises,  they  are  false  ! 
And  so  it  turns  out  that  these  great  investigators  and  provers,  the  men 
who  think  that  nothing  is  really  established  until  it  has  been  proved, 
that  is,  deduced  from  something  else,  are  generally  the  worst  propa- 
gators of  fialsity  in  thejworld."— Pp.  57,  68. 


Were  his  theory  true  respecting  the  ambiguity  and  decep- 
tiveness  of  words,  they  would  unquestionably  be  unfit  to  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning ;  inasmuch  as  if  the  mean- 
ing of  the  premise  could  not  be  determined  with  certainty  nor 
probability,  there,  then,  could  be  no  assurance  that  it  pre- 
sented ground  for  the  deduction  from  it  of  the  conclusion. 
That  is  not  the  objection,  however,  which  he  here  urges  ;  but 
instead,  first,  that  a  deduction  made  according  to  the  laws  of 
logic  cannot  contain  anything  more  than  is  embraced  in  the 
premise  from  which  it  is  drawn !  He  regards  that,  it  seems, 
as  so  consummate  a  defect  as  totally  to  disqualify  logic  to  be 
an  instrument  of  knowledge.  Were  its  nature  reversed,  so 
that  a  conclusion  might  legitimately  contain  what  is  not  com- 
prised in  the  premise,  and  what  therefore  is  not  demonstrated 
by  the  proofs  which  are  the  media  of  the  conclusion,  it  would 
then,  in  his  judgment,  it  seems,  be  a  suitable  instrument  of 
investigation,  and  rapid  progress  might  be  made  by  its  aid  in 
the  discovery  and  development  of  truth !  There  would  then 
be  room  for  "  the  power  of  poetic  insight"  to  see  what  might 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  premise,  as  well  as  what  is,  and  to  deduce 
any  conclusions  that  fancy  might  suggest !  Such  a  species 
of  logic  would  doubtless  suit  Dr.  Bushnell's  peculiar  necessi- 
ties, and  be  a  fit  organ  of  constructing  such  a  theory  as  that 
which  he  advances.  To  most,  however,  instead  of  a  defect, 
\it  will  be  regarded  as  a  merit  of  logic  that  it  does  not  admit 
that  an  inference  should  comprehend  more  than  is  contained 
in  the  premise  from  which  it  is  drawn,  nor  than  is  involved  in 
the  proofs  which  are  alleged  that  it  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
mise. The  premise  and  conclusion  which  he  oflfers  as  an 
exemplification  of  syllogistic  reasoning  will  be  regarded  as  a 
novelty,  we  presume,  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  logic. 
Aristotle  would  scarcely  have  acknowledged  it  as  an  example 
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of  the  pure  syllogism.  Syllogisms  are  sometimes  framed 
like  the  following.  All  Christ's  apostles  were  men.  But  Peter 
was  one  of  Christ's  apostles.  Therefore  Peter  was  a  man. 
But  we  have  never  seen  any  formed  like  Dr.  Bushnell's. 
"  John,  James,  and  Peter  are  men  ;**  therefore,  "  by  a  strict 
logical  process,  Peter  is  a  man,"  Dr.  Bushnell's  proficiency 
in  logic,  however,  is  like  his  knowledge  of  other  subjects. 

His  next  objection  to  the  art  is,  that  those  who  attempt  to 
employ  it  often  reason  inaccurately,  by  deducing  conclusions 
that  are  more  comprehensive  than  their  premises.  That  is 
certainly  a  legitimate  objection  to  such  reasoners,  but  not  to 
the  art  itself,  which  they  misunderstand  and  abuse.  So  far 
from  being  a  good  reason  for  the  disuse  and  reprobation  of 
logic,  it  creates  a  new  necessity  for  its  use  in  the  confutation 
of  their  errors,  and  vindication  of  the  truth  from  their  mis- 
representations. 

VIII.  As  words  are  thus,  in  his  view,  totally  unequal  to  an 
exact  expression  of  truth,  and  logic  an  inadequate  means  of 
demonstrating  it,  he  holds  that  no  dogmatic  propositions  or 
doctrinal  statements  can  be  framed,  that  will  present  a  just 
exhibition  of  the  truths  of  mental  science  or  religion.  He 
says — 

"  The  views  of  language  and  interpretation  I  have  here  offered,  sug- 
gest the  very  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  mental  science  and 
religious  dogmatism.  In  all  such  uses,  or  attempted  uses,  the  effort 
to  make  language  answer  a  purpose  that  is  against  its  nature.  The 
*  winged  words '  are  required  to  serve  as  beasts  of  burden,  or,  what  is  no 
better,  to  forget  their  poetic  life,  as  messengers  of  the  air,  and  stand  still, 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  as  wooden  statues  of  truth." 

"  In  algebra  and  geometry,  the  ideas  themselves  being  absolute,  the 
terms  or  names  also  may  be  ;  but  in  mental  science  and  religion,  no  such 
exactness  is  possible,  because  our  apprehensions  of  truths  are  here  only 
proximate  and  relative.  I  see  not,  therefore,  how  the  subject  matter  of 
mental  science  and  religion  can  ever  be  included  under  the  fixed  forms 
of  dogma.  Definitions  cannot  bring  us  over  the  difficulty,  for  definitioiiB 
are,  in  fact,  only  changes  of  symbol,  and  if  we  take  them  to  be  more,  will 
infallibly  lead  us  into  error.  In  fact,  no  man  is  more  certain  to  run  hin^ 
self  into  mischievous  error,  than  he  who  places  implicit  confidence  in 
definitions.   After  all,  definitious  will  be  words,  and  science  will  be 
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wards ;  and  words,  place  them  in  whatever  shapea  we  may,  will  be  only 
shadows  of  truth.''— Pp.  72,  73. 

But  if  the  views  he  advances  of  language  are  correct,  this 
is  but  a  very  faint  and  inadequate  statement  of  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  lead.  Not  only  are  definitions  and  doctrinal 
creeds  defective  and  unequal  to  a  just  expression  of  the  truth, 
but  they  are  positively  false  and  deceptive ;  they  are  absolute 
and  consummate  misrepresentations,  and  misrepresentations 
that  cannot  be  corrected  or  counteracted  by  explanations,  re- 
tractions, or  modifying  statements,  and  that  must  thence,  of 
necessity,  lead  to  delusion,  precisely  in  proportion  as  they 
command  assent.  The  use  of  them,  therefore,  is  not  only 
inexpedient,  but  criminal,  and  ought  to  be  discontinued.  And 
this  is  as  true,  also,  of  every  declaration,  precept,  promise, 
or  threatening  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  of  affirmations  in 
catechisms  and  professions  of  faith.  It  is  as  true  of  Christ's 
sayings — "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
iriercy ;  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God 
"  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved "  The  hour  is  coming  in 
which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  damnation," — as  it  is  when  the  doctrines  of  the  beatitudes, 
of  faith,  and  of  the  resurrection,  are  expressed  in  equivalent 
terms,  in  catechetical  answers,  or  the  propositions  of  a  con- 
fession. It  is  as  true  of  the  Apostle's  asseveration,  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life;"  as  it  is  of  the  creed,  "I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  such  a  theory  of  language 
universally,  can  be  limited  in  its  application  to  catechisms, 
creeds,  and  confessions.  It  charges  the  words  which  God 
addresses  to  us  with  deception,  as  much  as  it  does  those  which 
are  uttered  by  man.  It  is  as  applicable  to  the  Scriptures  as 
it  is  to  uninspired  writings.  It  exhibits  the  whole  revelation 
which  God  has  made,  as  nothing  else  than  a  stupendous 
deception, — a  vast  complication  of  false  shows,  so  intrinsically 
and  necessarily  treacherous,  that  tp  attempt  to  pierce  the 
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disguise  and  discover  the  truth,  is  only  to  advance  into  an 
inextricable  labyrinth, — to  sail  on  to  a  shoreless  ocean  of 
darkness  and  uncertainty.  It  involves  a  denial,  indeed,  of  the 
reality  of  a  revelation,  the  fact  and  possibility  of  a  moral 
government,  and  the  existence  of  an  incorporeal  deity,  by 
representing  all  the  terms  employed  in  treating  of  them  as 
figurative,  and  literally  denoting  nothing  but  what  is  physical; 
and  then  denying,  with  equal  directness,  the  existence  of 
physical  things,  by  representing  all  perceptions  of  them  as 
mere  forms  of  the  understanding,  that  have  no  counterpart  or 
ground  in  anything  exterior  to  the  mind  itself  The  whole 
material  and  social  universe,  as  well  as  God  and  his  govern- 
ment, is  thus  swept  from  existence,  and  nothing  left  to  any 
individual  but  what  is  in  his  own  consciousness !  Why  did 
Dr.  Bushnell  undertake  to  confine  the  application  of  his 
doctrines  to  catechetical  definitions,  denominational  creeds, 
and  theological  dogmas  ?  Why  did  he  not  apprise  his  readers 
that  it  strikes  not  merely  at  formularies  of  faith  and  religious 
doctrines,  but  at  the  great  Being  whose  teachings  and  will 
they  profess  to  express,  at  the  government  which  they  exhibit 
him  as  exercising,  and  at  all  the  faith  and  hopes  of  man  of 
which  he  is  the  object  ?  Why  did  he  not  apply  his  principles 
to  morals,  jurisprudence,  and  social  life,  and  notify  his  readers 
that  he  holds  that  those  terms,  and  all  the  names  of  the  mind 
itself,  its  afiections,  and  its  acts,  denote  nothing  but  unknown 
and  inconceivable  physical  things;  and  that,  consequently, 
right,  obligation,  virtue,  and  the  social  affections  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  and  in  the  exercise  and  reciprocation  of  which 
we  find  all  our  happiness,  have  no  denominatives  in  our 
vocabulary,  and  are  never  expressed  by  us  in  language !  Is 
he  so  unaware  of  the  import  of  his  system,  as  not  to  see  its 
bearings  on  these  great  subjects  ?  or  is  he  so  eager  to  over- 
turn Christianity,  as  not  to  care  what  he  overwhelms,  if  he  can 
but  strike  that  from  its  foundation  ? 

IX.  As  he  thus  denies  that  the  Scriptures  are  an  intelligible 
revelation,  and  the  possibility  of  a  specific  and  exact  expression 
in  language,  of  any  intellectual  or  spiritual  truth,  or  religious, 
moral,  or  social  affection,  how  are  men  to  acquire  mental 
and  spiritual  knowledge,  and  frame  their  views  of  the  great 
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subjects  of  theology  ?  Their  religion — ^the  answer  is —  can 
be  nothing  but  a  vague  naturalism,  and  must  be  the  work  of 
the  fancy  instead  of  reason  or  inspiration. 

^  We  find  little,  therefore,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  a  complete  and  sufficient  Christian  dogmatisin,  or  of  a  satisfactory  and 
truly  adequate  system  of  scientific  theology.  Language,  under  the  laws 
of  logic  or  speculation,  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate  to  any  such  use 
or  purpose.  The  Scriptures  of  God,  in  providing  a  clothing  for  religious 
truth,  have  little  to  do  with  mere  dialectics,  much  to  do  with  the  freer 
creations  of  poetry;  and  that  for  reasons,  evidently,  which  ought  to 
waken  a  salutary  scepticism  in  us,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  that 
which  so  many  great  minds  have  been  attempting  with  so  great 
confidence  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years.  .... 

But  when  we  come  to  religion  and  mental  science,  our  terms  are  only 
analogies,  signs,  shadows — so  to  speak — of  the  formless  mysteries  above 
us  and  within  us.  Here  we  see  nothing,  save  in  refracted  or  reflected 
rays ;  therefore,  with  but  a  limited  capacity  of  mental  understanding. 

^  It  accords  also  with  this,  that  while  natural  science  is  advancing 
with  so  great  rapidity  and  certainty  of  movement^  the  advances  of 
mental  science  and  theology  are  so  irregular  and  obscure,  and  are 
wrought  out  by  a  process  so  conflicting  and  tortuous.  They  seem,  in 
fiact,  to  have  no  advance,  save  what  may  be  called  a  cidtivation  of 
symbol,  produced  by  the  multifarious  industry  of  debate  and  system- 
making.  There  is,  however,  one  hope  for  mental  and  religious  truth, 
and  their  final  settlement,  which  I  confess  I  see  but  dimly,  and  can  bu  t 
faintly  express  or  indicate.  It  is  that  physical  science,  leading  the  way, 
setting  outward  things  in  their  true  proportions,  opening  up  their  true 
contents,  revealing  their  genesis  and  final  causes  and  laws,  and  weaving 
ALL  INTO  THE  UNfTY  OF  A  REAL  UNIVERSE,  Will  SO  perfect  our  knowledge 
and  conceptions  of  them,  that  we  can  use  them  in  the  second  department 
of  language  with  more  exactness.  There  is,  we  have  also  seen,  in  what 
we  call  nature,  that  is,  in  its  objects,  an  outward  grammar  of  relations, 
which  constructs  the  grammar  of  language ;  or  what  is  not  &r  diflferent, 
the  logic  of  propositions.  In  the  laws  of  nature,  I  suppose  there  is,  in 
like  manner,  an  internal  grammar,  which  is  certain,  as  it  is  evolved,  to 
pass  into  language,  and  be  an  internal  grammar  in  that,  systematizing 
and  steadying  its  uses.  And  then  language  will  be  as  much  more  full 
and  intelligent,  as  it  has  more  of  God's  intelligence,  in  the  system  of 
nature,  imparted  to  its  symbols.  For,  undoubtedly,  the  whole  universe 
of  nature  is  a  perfect  af^jdogon  of  the  whole  universe  of  thought  and 
spirit.    Therefore,  as  nature  becomes  truly  a  universe  only  through 
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revealing  its  universal  laws^  the  true  universe  of  thought  and 
spirit  cannot  sooner  be  conceived.^ — Pp.  76-79. 

The  only  attainable  knowledge  of  mental  and  spiritual 
things  is  thus,  by  his  representation,  to  be  dfawn  from  the 
material  universe,  and  the  medium  through  which  it  is  to  be 
acquired  is  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  "  the  whole 
universe  of  nature,"  and  "  the  whole  universe  of  thought  and 
spirit,"  which  weaves  "  all  intb  the  unity  of  a  real  universe;** 
or  in  other  words,  such  a  correspondence  between  natural  and 
spiritual  things,  as  is  contemplated  by  Swedenborg's  pan- 
theistic theory,  which  exhibits  the  material  universe  as  an 
outbirth  of  the  deity,  and  as  owing  all  its  individual  forms  to 
the  divine  efflux  or  emanation  that  works  within  them,  and 
causes  them  to  indicate  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the 
divinity  with  which  they  are  animated,  as  one's  countenance 
expresses  his  thoughts  and  passions.  Such  is  the  cheering 
prospect  which  Dr.  Bushnell  presents  of  a  genuine  and  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  God.  If  the  language 
of  intellectual  science  and  theology  ever  acquires*a  legitimate 
and  determinate  sense,  it  is  to  be  imparted  to  it  by  the 
system  of  nature."  But  how,  even  on  this  pantheistic  theory 
of  outbirths  and  correspondencies  between  the  interior  and 
exterior  deity,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  to  be  derived  from 
the  other,  consistently  with  Dr.  B.'s  theory,  which  represent! 
the  nature  of  the  analogy  that  subsists  between  them  as 
wholly  unknown  and  undiscoverable,  and  the  use  of  logic,  or 
the  ratiocinative  faculty,  in  respect  to  it,  as  wholly  illegitimate 
and  deceptive  ?  The  task  of  interpretation  is  devolved  by  him 
on  the  imagination.  "  Poets,"  he  says,  "  are  the  true  meta- 
physicians, and  if  there  be  any  complete  science  of  man  to 
come,  they  must  bring  it.  Is  it  to  be  otherwise  in  religion  ? 
Can  there  be  produced  in  human  language  a  complete  and 
proper  theology  ? — can  the  Christian  truth  be  offered  in  the 
molds  of  any  dogmatic  statement  ?" — Pp.  78,  74.  Certainly 
not  on  his  theory.  If  there  are  no  media  by  which  God  can 
be  known  to  the  intellect,  and  no  words  by  which  theological 
thoughts  can  be  expressed,  then  the  intellect  can  have  no 
share  in  the  perception  or  utterance  of  knowledge  respecting 
him,  and  any  conceptions  of  him  that  can  be  gained,  must  be 
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the  mere  creatures  of  the  fancy.  How  then  are  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  treated  ?  Not  as  a  real  and  intelligible  revelation 
from  God,  but  as  an  infinite  complication  of  contradictions 
and  absurdities. 

^  Never  was  there  a  book  uniting  so  many  oontrarious  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  truth ;  the  more  complete,  therefore,  because  of  its  mani- 
foldness ;  nay  the  more  really  harmonious  for  its  apparent  want  of 
harmony.  Uow  then  are  we  to  receive  it  and  come  into  its  truth  ? 
Only  in  the  comprehensive  manner  just  now  suggested ;  not  by  destroy- 
ing the  repugnances,  but  by  allowing  them  to  stand,  offering  our  mind 
to  their  impressions,  and  allowing  it  to  gravitate  inwardly,  towards  that 
whole  of  truth,  in  which  they  coalesce." — Pp.  70,  71. 

That  is — it  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  his  theory  of 
its  language,  as  altogether  unintelligible  and  contradictious. 
All  terms  that  treat  of  God,  law,  right,  virtue,  sin,  worship, 
the  mind,  affections,  volitions,  are  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
figurative,  and  derived  from  physical  things.  Not  one  of 
them,  therefore,  exhibits  God  as  a  spiritual  being,  the  soul  as 
immaterial,  or  any  of  the  acts  prescribed  by  the  divine  law, 
as  acts  of  the  mind.  Instead,  in  conformity  with  Spinoza's 
theory,  they  represent  God  and  moral  creatures  as  purely 
material,  and  all  their  acts,  as  mere  acts  of  matter.  There 
are  no  such  realities,  according  to  it,  as  dependent  existences, 
moral  subjects,  or  a  moral  government,  but  all  things  are 
alike  material,  and  all  ah^ke  divine.  In  like  manner,  by  his 
theory  of  figures,  God  is  not  the  object  of  the  regard  required 
by  the  first  and  great  command,  but  some  material  being ; 
love  is  not  the  aflfection  which  it  enjoins,  but  some  mere 
physical  act  or  quality ;  and  the  act  by  which  it  is  to  be 
obeyed,  is  not  an  act  of  the  mind,  but  a  mere  corporeal  one ; 
and  thus  every  law,  doctrine,  promise,  and  threatening  is  to 
be  interpreted  by  denying  to  it  that  meaning  which  it  ex- 
presses, according  to  the  laws  by  which  we  are  all  conscious 
we  are  accustomed  to  use  and  interpret  language,  and  a  sense 
ascribed  to  it  that  makes  it  treat  of  a  wholly  different  subject, 
and  is  absolutely  false  and  impossible.  What  must  be  the 
effect  of  this  system,  if  allowed  to  exert  its  natural  influence 
on  a  family,  a  congregation,  a  community  ?   What  would  be 
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the  condition  of  a  society,  whose  principles  and  practice  were 
conformed  to  it  ?  Has  infidelity  itself  ever  made  a  more 
undisguised  and  daring  effort  to  sweep  away  the  whole  fabric 
of  Christianity  ?  Have  the  apostles  of  atheism  ever  made  a 
more  %pen  attempt  to  confound  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
convert  religion  and  morality  into  a  sham  ? 

X.  But  what  is  the  object  for  which  Dr.  B.  puts  forth  this 
theory  ?  What  is  it  that  he  would  accomplish  by  it  ?  Is  it 
the  discontinuance  of  theological  instruction  and  study  ?  Is 
it  the  abandonment  of  public  worship,  and  the  disuse  of  all 
attempts  at  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  through  the 
medium  of  language,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  occupations  of  life,  and  at  the  fireside ;  a 
universal  rejection  of  speech,  because  of  its  deceptiveness  ? 
That  certainly  would  be  the  legitimate  result  of  his  theory,— 
the  only  conclusion  to  which  it  could  rationally  lead.  Such 
is  not  the  eflfect,  however,  of  which  Dr.  B.  would  make  it  the 
instrument.  His  violent  antipathy  to  logic  withholds  him 
from  so  natural  and  appropriate  a  result.  He  has  not  the 
slightest  design  of  relinquishing  the  ministry,  or  of  persuading 
his  readers  to  discard  the  Scriptures,  and  dismiss  religion  and 
morality  as  delusive  dreams.  He  only  wishes  to  persuade 
them  that  his  theory  is  as  trustworthy  and  authoritative  as 
God's  word ;  and  his  speculations  as  orthodox  as  their  revealed 
theology,  and  gain  permission  thereby  to  preach  his  system 
without  losing  his  position  as  a  professed  believer  and  exposi- 
tor of  Christianity. 

"  That  I  may  not  seem  to  be  offering  to  the  public,  doctrines,  the 
real  import  of  which  I  have  not  considered  myself  something  must  be 
said  of  the  consequences  likely  to  restdt  to  religion,  from  the  admission 
of  views  such  as  I  have  here  presented ;  only  be  it  observed,  that  their 
truth  depends,  in  no  degree,  on  any  expectations  of  good  or  any 
vaticinations  of  evil,  which  the  faith  of  one  or  the  panic  of  another 
may  raise.  Unquestionably  the  view  of  language  here  presented  roost 
produce,  if  received,  a  decided  mitigation  of  our  dogmatic  tendencies  in 
religion.  It  throws  a  heavy  shade  of  discouragement  on  our  efforts  in 
this  direction.  It  shows  that  language  is  probably  incapable  of  any 
such  definite  and  determinate  use,  as  we  have  supposed  it  to  be  in 
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our  theological  speculations;  that  for  this  reason  dogma  has  failed 
hitherto,  and  about  as  certainly  will  hereafter.  Taking  away  thus  the 
confidence  of  the  speculative  theologian,  it  will  limit  proportionally  his 
eagerness.  It  will  also  reducd  the  very  excessive  eminence  he  h&s  at 
present  in  the  public  (^timation,  requiring  a  readjustment  of  Ae  scale 
that  now  i»ertains  (?)  between  this,  and  the  historical,  hterary,  and 
practical  dojmrtnionts  of  Christian  study.  Or  better  still,  showing  that 
tlie  advanc<nnent  and  the  real  amount  of  true  theology  depends  not  on 
logical  deductions  and  systematic  solutions,  but  principally  on  the  more 
cultivated  and  nicer  apprehension  of  symbol^  it  may  turn  the  industry 
of  our  teachers  more  in  this  direction,  ffiving  a  more  cestheiic  character 
to  their  studies  and  theories^  and  drawing  them  as  much  closer  to  the 
practical  life  of  religion.''— Pp.  91,  92. 

"  The  two  princijial  results,  then,  which  I  suppose  may  follow,  should 
these  views  of  language  be  allowed  to  have  their  effect  in  our  theolog}% 
are  a  more  comprehensive^  friendly  ^  and  fraternal  state^  than  now  exists 
between  different  families  of  Christians  ;  and  :w  the  confidence  of  dogma 
is  mitigatixl,  a  mure  present,  i)oworful,  and  universal  connction  entering 
into  the  Christian  Ixxly,  that  truth,  in  its  highest  and  freest  forms,  is  not 
of  the  natural  un<lerstanding,  but  is  rather,  as  Christ  hims<»lf  declared — 
spirit  and  life.  We  shall  have  more  union^  therefore^  and  more  of  true 
piety ^  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of  God — neither  of  which  involves  any 
harm  or  danger." — Pp.  96,  97. 

That  is,  if  the  public  can  be  brought  to  the  persuasion  that 
no  theological  doctrine,  religious  feeling,  or  moral  sentiment, 
can  possibly  be  expressed  in  words  ;  that  the  pretence,  there- 
fore, of  a  revelation  from  God  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage is  a  farce ;  and  that  consequently,  Coleridgism,  Swe- 
denborgianism,  Hegelianism,  or  any  other  form  of  mere 
human  speculation,  has  as  good  a  title  to  be  considered  true 
as  the  teachings  of  God's  word  ;  then  all  predilection  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  must  pass  away,  and  he  and  those 
who  concur  with  him  may  be  allowed  to  inculcate  their 
peculiar  views  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  without  loss 
of  office  or  reputation !  He  must  feel  the  pressure  of  a  vio- 
lent necessity,  it  would  seem,  to  think  it  requisite  to  resort 
to  such  an  expedient  to  secure  that  result.  He  must  enter- 
tain a  low  estimate  of  the  intelligence  and  principles  of  his 
readers,  to  flatter  himself  that  he  can  work  that  effect  by  such 
means: — First,  the  use  of  the  identical  media  which  he 
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denounces  as  wholly  false  and  delusive — for  language  is  the 
instrument  which  he  employs  to  accomplish  his  object,  as 
much  as  it  is  of  the  theologians  whom  he  assails ;  and  his 
theory  is  a  dogma,  or  combination  of  theoretical  and  specu* 
lative  propositions,  positively  affirmed  and  fortified  by  logic, 
as  much  as  the  doctrinal  statements  of  catechisms,  creeds, 
and  confessions  are ;  and  next,  by  contradicting  all  the  facts 
of  consciousness  and  observation  on  which  not  only  theology, 
but  the  whole  fabric  of  social  life  is  founded.  His  readers, 
however,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  so  far  misled  by  his  mere 
dictum,  as  to  believe  that  they  have  never  made  an  intelligible 
expression  of  any  of  their  thoughts  or  affections  in  conversa- 
tion with  their  families,  in  their  transactions  with  one  another, 
nor  in  their  homage  of  the  Almighty ;  and  that  all  their 
knowledge  of  God,  their  faith  in  his  promises,  their  hope  in 
his  favor,  their  joy  and  peace  in  his  service,  are  but  an 
inexplicable  dream.  Common  sense  will  maintaii;i  its  domi- 
nion ;  conscience  and  the  heart  will  assert  their  prerogative 
with  all  who  have  not  become  the  victims  of  a  fanatical  delu- 
sion, or  surrendered  themselves  to  the  sway  of  a  violent 
hostility  to  the  truth. 

Such  is  Dr.  BushneH's  theory  of  language,  put  forth  with 
an  air  of  originality  and  research,  as  though  it  were  the  work 
of  a  genius  that  necessarily  soars  beyond  the  limits  of  ordi- 
nary intellects,  and  sees  that  what  all  others  take  for  realities, 
are  but  shadows,  and  what  they  regard  as  truths,  are  but 
deceptions;  and  is  destined  by  its  transcendent  powers  to 
overturn  the  systems  of  theology,  morals,  jurisprudence,  and 
social  life,  with  which  the  world  is  now  encumbered,  and 
introduce  a  millennium  of  wisdom  and  piety  better  even  than 
the  Almighty  proposes  to  the  hope  of  the  church ! — false  in 
every  one  of  its  elements,  marked  by  a  superficiality  a^d 
ignorance,  that  were  he  of  any  other  profession,  would  con- 
sign him  to  universal  laughter  and  disgrace, — offering  the 
most  open  contradiction,  at  every  step,  to  our  consciousness, 
and  aiming  to  establish  and  propagate  principles,  under  the 
name  of  Christianity,  that  would  make  religion  impossible, 
and  sink  mankind  to  a  lower  depth  of  debasement  and  misery 
than  they  have  ever  yet  reached ; — for  what  would  be  their 
condition,  were  they  universally  convinced  that  none  but  the 
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most  vague  and  delusive  expression  can  be  made  by  them  of 
their  thoughts  and  affections  through  speech  ;  that  language 
is  necessarily  an  instrument  of  misrepresentation  and  fraud ; 
and  that  consequently  no  right  of  person,  relation,  office,  or 
property — no  safeguard  of  life,  liberty,  or  happiness,  that  is 
dependent  for  its  efficiency  on  th>ruse  of  language  in  consti- 
tutions, laws,  titles,  and  contracts — has  any  certainty  what- 
ever ;  and  that  the  words,  thought,  indeed,  and  feeling,  right 
and  obligation,  liberty  and  happiness,  have  no  intelligible 
meaning!  Can  Dr.  Bushnell  be  aware  of  these  results  to 
which  his  speculations  lead  ?  Will  he  not  himself  shrink 
back  from  the  spectacle,  as  the  hideous  features  of  his  system 
are  unfolded  to  his  gaze  ?  We  wish  he  may ;  yet  nothing,  in 
our  judgment,  is  less  probable.  He  has,  in  fact,  given  notice 
at  the  close  of  his  Dissertation,  that  to  be  convicted  of  contra- 
diction and  absurdity  will  form  no  reason  for  abandoning  his 
theory. 

The  superficiality  and  erroneousness  of  the  views  he  has 
advanced  on  the  subject  form  a  new  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
a  re-examination  of  the  laws  of  figurative  language.  He  has 
proceeded  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  assumption  which  is  very 
common,  that  tropical  expressions  are,  from  their  nature, 
extremely  obscure  and  equivocal,  and  instead  of  illustrating  a 
writer's  meaning,  render  it  uncertain ;  and  his  object  is  to 
present  a  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  it  takes  place.  Had 
he  not  fallen  into  that  misapprehension ;  had  he  noticed  the 
peculiarities  that  distinguish  figurative  from  literal  language, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  principle  on  which  the 
metaphor  is  used,  he  would  have  been  incapable  of  indulging 
in  so  false  and  absurd  a  theory ;  and  the  only  method  of  cor- 
recting his  mistake,  is  the  confutation  of  that  false  notion, 
and  exhibition  of  the  true  laws  of  figures.  How  can  his 
theory  be  adequately  refuted,  as  long  as  it  is  held,  as  it  is  by 
many,  that  a  figure  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  render  an 
expression  figurative;  and  that  in  a  passage  that  is  really 
figurative,  the  subject  to  which  the  tropical  expression  is 
applied,  is  itself  used  figuratively,  as  well  as  the  terms  in 
which  the  affirmation  in  respect  to  it  is  made  ?  The  moment, 
however,  it  is  seen  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  expression  can  be 
figurative  without  a  figure ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  subject 
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of  a  metaphorical  aflirmation  is  always  denoted  by  a  literal 
term,  the  erroneousness  of  his  whole  system  becomes  appa- 
rent; as  there  are  thousands  and  millions  of  figurative 
propositions  in  which  terms  of  thought  and  spirit  stand  for  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation ;  and  thousands  and  millions  that 
involve  no  figure,  in  which  the  aflSirmation  itself  also  is 
expressed  by  terms  of  thought  and  spirit  Of  the  latter  class 
are  such  propositions  as  these  :  God  is  a  spirit.  God  is  just 
God  is  omniscient  His  name  shall  be  called  Immanuel.  The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul.  He  that  believ- 
eth  shall  be  saved.  Of  the  former  the  following  are  examples : 
The  mind  always  clings  to  some  favorite  object.  The  soul 
surrenders  itself  to  some  strong  passion.  The  sympathetic 
affections  are  naturally  roused,  or  drawn  out  by  spectacles  of 
misery — in  which  the  words  that  stand  for  the  subject  of  the 
predicate  are  terms  of  thought  and  spirit,  and  are  used  lite- 
rally, and  the  figure  lies  wholly  in  the  verbs  which  express 
the  aflirmation.  There  is  no  theme  in  the  whole  circle  of 
biblical  inquiry  that  more  deeply  needs  to  be  re-studied  than 
this ;  and  none  a  just  understanding  of  which  is  more  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  the  refutation  of  the  great  errors  of  doctrine 
and  interpretation  that  prevail. 

Though  the  doctrines  Dr.  Bushnell  has  pi;t  forth  in  bis 
Dissertation  are  thus  crude  and  absurd,  they  are  nothing  more, 
we  apprehend,  than  natural  results  of  the  theories  he  hat 
adopted  of  our  nature.  They  who  begin  their  speculative 
and  theological  system  by  denying  the  veracity  of  our  senses, 
and  misrepresenting  the  office  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
excite  no  surprise  when  they  advance  other  theories  that 
contradict  our  consciousness,  and  overturn  the  foundations 
of  morality  and  of  religion.  Having  renounced  the  guidance 
and  authority  of  both  the  body  and  mind ;  having  cut  whoUy 
adrift  firom  themselves ;  they  have  no  criteria  by  which  to  test 
their  opinions ; — ^no  ground  as  they  float  out  on  a  shoreless 
ocean,  on  which  they  can  cast  anchor, — and  no  anchor,  as 
they  are  swept  back,  to  cast  and  preserve  themselves  from 
wreck  upon  the  shore.  Wild  and  preposterous  as  Dr.  Biish- 
nell's  paradoxes  are,  therefore,  they  involve  no  solecism  on 
the  philosophical  views  he  has  adopted  from  Coleridge  and 
Kant  of  our  senses  and  understanding ;  and  though  they  may 
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not  all  haye  been  held  by  them,  cannot  be  confuted  on 
their  theory  of  our  nature.  If  our  understandings  are,  as 
they  taught,  the  absolute  creators  of  all  our  perceptions  of 
things  without  us,  and  all  our  sensations;  if  we  have  no 
knowledge  whateyer  of  an  external  universe;  and  conse- 
quently no  proof  of  the  being  either  of  God  or  of  one 
another ;  then  it  not  only  is  not  possible  to  prove  any  truth 
respecting  the  word  of  God  as  an  intelligible  revelation, 
which  Dr.  B.  denies,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  either  as  his  word  or  language  itself,  but 
they  likewise  are  converted  into  mere  ideas,  without  any 
reality  that  corresponds  to  them,  and  the  whole  discussion  is 
made  a  mere  parade  of  deceptive  and  senseless  fancies. 
These  or  other  errors  equally  crude  and  mischievous  may 
naturally  be  expected  from  those  who  adopt  that  theory. 
They  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  German  metaphysics 
and  theology  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail  in  proportion  as  those  delusive  and  atheistic 
systems  are  held. 

The  facility  with  which  these  preposterous  speculations, 
that  contradict  our  nature,  outrage  our  noblest  and  most 
cherished  affections,  and  aim  to  exterminate  religion  from 
the  world,  command  the  public  ear,  and  gain  apologists, 
disciples,  and  advocates,  seems  adapted  to  check  the  con- 
fident expectations  which  many  entertain,  that  truth,  with- 
out any  extraordinary  aids  from  above,  is  about  to  gain 
a  conquest  of  the  intellect  and  heart  of  man,  universally, 
extricate  him  from  the  thraldom  of  error,  raise  him  from 
debasement,  and  convert  him  into  a  wise,  a  holy,  and  a  happy 
being.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  worse  errors  were 
tiiioght  under  the  name  of  Christianity  than  at  present  ? 
Were  bolder  assaults  ever  made  in  or  out  of  the  church,  on 
.the  foundations  of  morals  and  religion  ?  Has  there  ever  been 
.a  time  when  the  principles  of  infidelity  were  taught  on  such 
a  scale  under  the  guise  of  biblical  learning?  Was  there 
ever  a  period  when  a  doubt  or  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  was  so  slight  a  barrier  to  admission  to  the  ministry, 
or  elevation  to  the  ofiice  of  a  theological  instructor  ?  Has 
there  been  an  age  in  which  the  church  was  less  shocked  by 
the  advocacy  of  gross  error,  or  in  which  organizations  were 
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moi*e  easily  formed  to  give  it  currency,  or  parties  indaced  to 
countenance  and  defend  it  in  their  leaders  ?  Not  at  least,  we 
believe,  since  the  Reformation ;  and  if  there  have,  these  evih 
are  indisputably  characteristic,  in  an  alarming  degree^  of  the 
present  time.  Men  are  now,  at  best,  as  ready  to  apostatise 
from  the  truth  as  they  ever  were ;  pride,  ambition,  worldU* 
ness,  a  daring  spirit  of  philosophizing,  infidelity,  atheism,  are 
as  rife  as  in  other  ages,  and  leave  as  little  hope  as  ever,  that 
Christianity  can  make  progress  or  even  maintain  its  ground 
against  its  formidable  enemies,  without  a  special  interposition 
from  heaven. 


AxT.  lY. — The  Citiks  and  Ckmeterieb  of  Etruria.  By 
George  Dennis.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  London,  John 
Murray,  1848. 

That  that  part  of  Italy  which  extends  northward  from 
Rome  to  the  Appenines,  and  from  the  Tiber  on  the  east  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  anciently  called  Etruria,  was 
studded  with  fortified  cities,  and  occupied  by  a  population 
that  had  made  much  progress  in  the  arts,  anterior  to  the  rise 
of  the  Roman  state,  is  known  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  his- 
torians. But  from  their  early  incorporation  with  the  Ro- 
mans, the  demolition  of  many  of  their  cities,  the  destruction 
of  their  conspicuous  monuments,  the  transference  of  those 
which  escaped  the  havoc  of  War  to  the  hands  of  their  con- 
querors, and  the  speedy  disuse  of  their  language,  and  loss  of 
authentic  records  of  their  deeds  and  institutions,  all  that  dis- 
tinguished them  was  soon  swept  from  the  memory  of  man, 
and  has  for  ages  been  almost  as  absolutely  unknown  as 
though  they  had  never  existed.  It  is  among  the  extraor- 
dinary events  of  this  century,  that .  after  an  oblivion  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years  they  have  obtained  an  historical 
resurrection  by  the  opening  of  their  hidden  sepulchres,  and 
discovery  in  them  of  symbols  of  their  religion,  exemplifications 
of  their  manners,  and  monuments  of  their  arts,  that  reved 
their  character  and  indicate  their  life,  almost  at  adequately  as 
they  could  have  been  dejncted  on  the  page  of  history. 
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It  has  been  known  that  they  were  accustomed  to  place  their 
dead  in  tombs  excavated  firom  the  rocks,  from  great  numbers 
that  have  for  ages  been  open  in  the  clifis  that  surround  some 
of  tbefeeities,  emptied  of  their  relics  and  furniture,  and  made 
the  hafntation  of  birds,  wild  beasts,  domesticated  animals,  and 
often  of  men.  But  that  there  were  scarcely  less  extensive 
excavations  at  the  bases  of  the  rocky  declivities  on  which 
their  cities  stood,  and  beneath  the  cultivated  fields  of  the 
vicinity,  was  forgotten,  probably,  soon  after  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  ancient  families  at  the  overthrow  of  the  western 
empire  and  usurpation  of  their  places  by  a  foreign  race,  and 
has  remained  in  a  great  degree  unknown  and  unsuspected  till 
the  present  century.  The  most  important  of  the  discoveries 
have  been  made  within  a  few  years,  and  the  work  is  still  in 
progress,  the  search  after  sepulchres  having  become  a  regu- 
lar occupation,  and  the  sale  of  the  sculptures,  vases,  jewellery, 
and  other  works  of  art  which  they  contain,  a  branch  of  com- 
merce. Besides  these  vast  relics,  which  are  scarcely  surpassed 
in  number  by  those  of  a  similar  kind  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  or 
even  Egypt,  there  are  also  many  architectural  remains,  walls, 
finrtifications,  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  amphitheatres.  Mr. 
Dennis's  volumes  are  the  record  of  his  own  observations, 
made  in  several  tours  between  1842  and  1847.  He  gives  the 
fdlowing  description  of  the  country  generally,  and  the  posi- 
ticm  of  the  cities : — 

*^  Etrona  was  of  old  densely  populated,  not  only  in  those  parts  which 
aie  still  inhabited,  but  also  as  is  proved  by  remains  of  cities  and  ceme- 
teries, in  tracts  now  desolated  by  malaria  and  relapsed  into  the  desert 
What  is  now  the  fen  or  the  jungle,  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar,  the  buf- 
fido^  the  Ibz,  and  the  noxious  reptile,  then  yielded  rich  harvests,  and 
contained  numerous  cities,  into  whose  li^  commerce  poured  the  trea- 
sures of  the  East  Most  of  these  ancient  sites  are  now  without  a 
habitant ;  and  such  as  are  still  occupied  are,  with  few  exceptions,  mere 
phantoms  of  their  pristine  greatneas. 

^  Hie  sites  of  the  cities  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
hk  the  vokanic  districts,  where  they  were  most  thitUy  set,  they  stood  on 
the  level  of  the  plains,  yet  were  not  unprotected  by  nature,  those  table- 
lands being  everywheie  intersected  by  ravines — the  deavings  of  the 
eaith  under  vokanic  action — iriiidh  form  natural  iomm  round  the  cliff- 
bound  idanda  or  pranontoriaa  on  wUeh  the  towna  were  built  Hie 
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fiiToiite  poflidon  was  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  two  of  theae 
ravinea.  In  the  northern  district  the  cities  stood  in  more  commandhig 
aituAtionSy  on  isolated  hiUs.** — ^Introduction,  VoL  i  pp.  xxix.,  xxx. 

Mr.  Dennis  began  his  record  at  Veii,  a  few  mileitii^nrth  of 
Rome.  We  transcribe  his  description  of  a  tomb  opened  there 
in  1842-3. 

^  Half  way  up  the  slope  of  a  mouivi  is  a  long  passage  about  six  feet 
wide,  cut  through  the  rock  towards  the  centre  of  the  hilL  At  the 
entrance  on  each  side  couches  a  stone  lion  of  the  clumsy  ludicrous  form 
which  Etruscan  sculptors  gave  to  the  king  of  beasts.  At  the  &rther  end 
of  the  passage  couch  two  similar  lions,  on  eac]i  side  of  the  door  of  the 
tomb,  intended  as  figurative  guardians  of  the  sepulchre. 

^  The  door  is  modem,  the  ancient  one,  which  was  a  slab  of  stone,  hav- 
ing been  broken  by  former  excavators ;  for  it  is  rare  to  find  an  Etruscan 
tomb  that  has  escaped  the  spoilers  of  previous  ages,  though  the  earliest 
riflers,  after  carrying  off  the  precious  metals  and  jewellery,  often  left 
other  articles,  even  the  most  beautiful  vases,  untoudied.  It  is  entered 
by  a  low  obscure  chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  whose  dark-greyish 
hue  adds  to  the  gloom.  Some  jars  of  large  size,  and  small  piebea 
of  crockery  and  bronze,  lie  on  benches  or.  stand  on  the  floor ;  but  the 
visitor's  eye  is  soon  riveted  on  the  extraordinary  paintings  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  tomb,  &cing  the  entrance.  The  first  figure  is  an  ill-shaped 
horse,  painted  in  different  parts  black,  red,  and  yellow.  His  groom,  who 
is  naked,  is  red;  a  boy  of  similar  complexion, bestrides  the  horse; 
another  man  precedes  him,  bearing  a  hammer  on  his  shoulder,  while  on 
the  croup  crouches  a  cat,  parti-colored  like  the  steed,  with  one  paw  rest- 
ing on  the  boy's  shoulder.  Another  beast,  with  the  head  of  a  dog, 
stands  beneath  the  horse.  This  is  but  one  scene,  and  occupies  a  band 
about  three  feet  deep,  on  the  upper  half  of  the  walL 

^  Below  is  a  sphinx,  standing*  not  crouching,  as  is  usual  on  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments,  with  a  red  £aoe,  and  bosom  spotted  white,  black 
hair,  short  wings  with  curling  tips,  and  striped  black,  red,  and  yellow. 
A  panther,  or  large  animal  of  the  feline  species,  sits  behind,  rampant, 
with  one  paw  on  the  haunch  of  the  sphinx ;  and  beneath  the  latter  is 
an  ass,  or  deer.  Both  are  painted  in  the  same  party-colors  as  those 
already  described. 

"  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  doorway  in  this  wall,  opening  into  an 
inner  chamber,  in  the  upper  band,  is  a  horse  with  a  boy  on  his  back, 
and  a  spotted  pard  behmd,  sitting  on  the  ground.  In  the  lower  band 
is  another  similar  beast  of  great  size,  and  a  couple  of  dogs  beneath  him. 
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All  these  quadrupeds  are  of  the  same  patch-work  of  red,  yellow,  and 
Uaok. 

''To  explain  the  signification  of  these  figures,  I  pretend  not  In 
quaintness  and  peculiarity  of  form,  they  strongly  resemble  the  animals 
rq>reBented  on  the  vases  of  the  most  archaic  style,  and  like  them,  had 
probably  some  mystic  or  symbolic  import ;  but  who  shall  now  interpret 
them  t  Panthers  are  firequently  introduced  into  the  painted  tombs  of 
Etruria,  as  figurative  guardians  of  the  dead,  being  animals  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  the  Hades  of  the  Etruscans.  The  boys  on  horseback,  I  take  to 
be  emblematical  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  into  another  state  of  exist- 
ence, as  is  clearly  the  case  with  many  dnerary  urns  oi  later  date ;  and 
the  figure  with  the  hammer  is  probably  intended  for  the  Charon  of  the 
BfaroBcans. 

On  either  side  of  this  tomb,  and  projecting  fix>m  the  walls,  is  a 
bench  of  rock  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  on  each  of  which, 
when  the  tomb  was  opened,  a  skeleton  was  found  extended;  but 
exposure  to  the  air  caused  them  in  a  very  short  time  to  crumble  to  dust. 
One  of  them  had  been  a  warrior,  and  on  the  right  hand  bench  you  still 
see  portions  of  the  breast-plate  and  the  helmet  entire,  which  once 
encased  his  remains.  The  helmet  is  a  plain  casque  of  the  simplest 
form,  rather  Greek  than  Roman.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  hole  which 
seems,  by  the  indention  of  the  metal,  to  have  been  caused  by  a  hard 
blow ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  gash,  evidently  formed  by  the  point 
of  a  sword  or  lance  fix>m  within,  proves  it  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
stroke  which  deprived  the  warrior  of  life.  On  the  same  bench  are  the 
iron  head  much  corroded,  and  the  bronze  rest  ci  a  spear. 

^  Hie  skeleton  on  the  other  bench,  was  probably  that  of  the  wife  of 
this  warrior,  as  no  weapons  or  armor  were  found  on  the  couch.  The 
large  jars  on  the  floor  contained  human  ashes,  probably  of  the  femily  or 
dependents  of  the  principal  individuals.  There  are  four  of  them  about 
three  feet  high,  of  dark-brown  earthenware,  and  ornamented  with 
patterns  in  relief  or  colors ;  also  several  that  are  smaller,  with  archaic 
figures  painted  in  the  earliest  style  of  Etruscan  art.  A  bronze 
pra^triadum  or  ewer,  and  a  light  candelabrum  of  very  simple  form, 
stand  on  the  bench  by  the  warrior's  helmet  Several  bronze  speeehi  or 
mirrors,  and  small  figures  of  men  or  gods  in  terra-cotta,  and  of  animals 
in  amber,  were  also  found,  but  have  been  removed. 

"Of  similar  description  is  the  furniture  of  the  inner  and  smaller 
chamber.  The  ceihng  has  two  beams  carved  in  relief  showing  that 
even  at  an  early  period  Etruscan  tombs  were  imitations  of  the  abodes  of 
the  living.  A  low  ledge  of  rock  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  chamber, 
and  on  it  stand  as  many  square  dnerary  urns  or  chests  of  earthenware, 
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about  e^hteen  inches  long,  and  a  foot  high^  eadx  with  an  overhaogisg. 
lid^  and  a  man's  head  projecting  from  it^  as  if  for  a  handle — ^probaUj 
intended  for  a  portrait  of  him  yrhose  ashes  are  stored  in  the  urn.  On 
the  same  ledge  are  eight  tall  jars,  some  pliun,  others  painted — banded 
red  and  yellow.  Two  stand  in  pans  of  terra-cotta,  with  a  rim  of 
animals  of  archaic  form,  beautifully  executed  in  relief  There  are  otlier 
smaller  jars  or  yases,  all  probably  of  cinerary  character.  In  the  oentTQ 
of  the  apartment  stands  a  low  brazier  of  bronze,  nearly  two  feet  in 
diameter,  which  must  have  served  for  burning  perfumes  to  destroy  tihe 
effluvium  of  the  sepulchre." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  48-68. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  double  tomb,  and  opening  on  the  same 
passage,  is  a  small  one,  which  appears  to  be  an  appendage  to 
that.  It  has  a  bench  of  rock  on  one  side,  on  which  are  carved 
the  legs  of  a  couch,  to  indicate  that  here  was  the  last  resting- 
place  of  its  occupant.  The  body  was  probably  extended  on 
its  rocky  bier  without  coffin  or  sarcophagus.  No  vestiges  of 
it  now  remain,  nor  any  of  the  furniture,  except  a  few  perfume 
vases,  drinking  cups,  plates,  and  bronze  mirrors.  In  the  outer 
passage,  beside  the  guardian  lions,  were  found  two  small  stone 
urns,  containing,  probably,  the  remains  of  the  slaves  of  the 
family,  who  were  not  unfrequently  buried  at  . the  doors  of  the 
sepulchres.  In  most  Etruscan  tombs,  the  name  of  the  family 
or  occupant  is  found  either  on  the  door,  the  interior  wall,  the 
urns,  or  some  other  article,  but  this  has  no  inscription  to  indi- 
cate who  was  its  owner. 

From  Veil  Mr.  Dennis  passed  to  Fidenee,  several  miles 
south-east,  where  there  are  a  few  remains,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Sutrium,  about  thirty  miles  N.  north-east  of  Rome,  where, 
among  other  curiosities,  he  found  a  Christian  church,  exca* 
vated  from  the  rock,  and  probably  formed  from  an  ancient 
tomb.  It  has  three  aisles,  and  is  lighted  by  windows  cut  in 
the  rock  which  forms  one  of  the  walls.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  early  Christians,  at  a  period  when  their  wor-- 
ship  was  proscribed  within  the  town.  It  was  adorned  at  a 
later  period,  probably  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
with  frescoes,  traces  of  which  still  remain  on  the  ceiling  and 
walls.  In  an  adjoining  cave,  which  served  as  a  sacristy,  a 
door,  which  is  now  closed,  led  to  catacombs,  where  the 
Christians  of  the  earl}^  ages  were  wont,  it  is  supposed,  to 
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conceal  themselves  from  persecution,  hold  their  religious 
aisemblies,  and  bury  their  dead. 

Near  the  church  is  an  amphitheatre,  with  corridors,  seats, 
and  vomitories,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  and  fringed  at  the 
upper  edge  with  shrubs  and  trees,  the  ilex  and  cypress,  which 
on  one  side  thicken  to  a  forest,  and  cast  over  it  a  deep  shade, 
tt  is  an  ellipse,  the  arena  being  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
ftet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  Many  parts  of  it  are  in  nearly  perfect  preservation. 
Mr.  Dennis  regards  it  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  It  was  for  ages 
overrun  with' trees,  and  concealed  from  the  observation  of 
the  neighboring  inhabitants.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  it  was  discovered  and  cleared  of  the  grove  which  had 
sprung  up  in  it,  and  the  earth  beneath  which  it  had  been 
buried.  Its  outside  is  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  its 
interior.  Cliffs  of  red  tufo,  in  the  ruggedness  of  nature,  colored 
with  white  and  grey  lichens,  hung  with  a  drapery  of  ivy  or 
dirubs,  and  crowned  with  a  circling  diadem  of  trees,  with  the 
ilices  and  cypresses  on  the  table  land  above,  Sutrium  itself  at 
a  little  distance  on  another  rocky  height,  and  the  deep  glens 
around,  with  their  yawning  sepulchral  caverns,  form  a  scene 
in  which  life  and  death,  beauty  and  gloom,  are  mingled  in  a 
very  unusual  manner. 

^  A  little  down  the  road,  beyond  the  amphitheatre,  is  a  range  of  tufo 
chflb,  hollowed  into  sepulchral  caverns,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  sculptured  fronts.  None  of  these  fisi^ades  remain  in  a  perfect  state, 
but  there  are  traces  of  pediments,  pilasters,  and  half-columns,'  with 
arches  in  relief^  and  fragments  of  mouldings,  of  a  simple  character.  In 
s(Hne  there  are  benches  of  rocks  for  the  support  of  sarcophagi ;  in  others, 
these  benches  are  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  same,  or  the  body 
alone ;  and  in  maoy  are  semicircular  cavities,  recessed  in  the  walls,  for  a 
similar  purpose.  All  these  features  are  Etruscan  characteristics  ;*  but 
most  of  these  sepulchres  bear  traces  of  an  after  appropriation  to  Roman 
boriaL 

^  None  of  these  sepulchres  remain  in  a  perfect  state  :  they  have  in 
all  ages  been  misapplied.  The  Romans,  both  Pagan  and  Christian, 
introduced  their  own  dead.  In  the  dark  and  turbulent  ages  preceding 
the  M  of  the  Empire,  they  were  probably  inhabited  by  a  semi-barbarous 
peasantry,  or  served  as  lurking  places  of  banditti ;  and  now  they  are 
frequently  used  as  wine  cellars,  sties,  or  cattl^stalls,  and  their  sarcophagi 
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converted  into  binns,  mangers,  and  watering  trongliB.*' — ^Vol.  i  pp.  101, 
102. 

There  are  vast  excavations  of  a  similar  kind  at  Civita  Cas- 
tellana,  the  ancient  Falerii,  situated  ten  miles  east  of  Sutrium. 

'^The  difi  above  and  below  the  bridge,  are  perforated  in  every  direc- 
tion with  holes, — doorways  innumerable,  leading  into  spadons  tombs^ — 
sepulchral  niches  of  various  forms  and  sizes, — ^here,  rows  of  squares,  side 
by  ude,  like  the  port-holes  of  a  ship  of  war, — there,  long  and  shallow 
recesses,  one  over  the  other,  like  a  bookcase, — and  now,  again,  upright. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan  dty.  If 
you  enter  any  of  the  tombs,  which  are  all  in  the  &oes  of  thd  low  clifl&  into 
which  the  ground  breaks,  you  wiU  find  one  general  plan  prevailing :  the 
door  opens  into  a  small  antechamber,  seldom  as  mudi  as  five  feet  square^ 
which  has  an  oblong  hole  in  the  ceiling,  running  up  like  a  chimney  to 
the  level  of  the  groiind  above.  The  tomb  itself  is  generally  spacioUSy 
fix)m  twelve  to  twenty  feet  square,  or  of  an  oblong  form,  never  circular, 
mostly  with  a  massive  square  pillar  in  the  centre,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
or,  in  many  cases,  with  a  thick  partition  wall  of  rock  instead,  dividing  the 
tomb  into  tw.o  equal  parts.  The  firont  face  of  this,  whether  it  be  pillar 
or  projecting  wall,  is  generaUy  hollowed  out,  sometimes  in  recesses,  long 
and  shallow,  and  one  over  the  other,  to  contain  bodies ;  sometimes 
in  upright  niches,  for  cinerary  vases  or  votive  offerings.  Around  the 
walls  are  long  recesses  for  bodies,  in  double  or  triple  tiers,  just  as  in  the 
catacombs  and  tombs  of  the  early  Christians.  The  door  posts  are 
firequently  grooved,  to  hold  the  stone  slabs  with  which  the  tombs  were 
closed.^ 

^^A  few  of  these  tombs  have  a  vestibule  or  open  chamber  in  fixmt, 
sometimes  with  a  cornice*  in  relief  benches  of  rock  against  the  walls  for 
the  support  of  the  sarcophagi  and  niches  recessed  above,  probably  for 
votive  offerings.  Sometimes  a  large  sarcophagus  is  hollowed  out  of  a 
mass  of  rock.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  graves  of  the  same  form 
sunk  in  the  rock  in  firont  of  the  tomb,  probably  for  the  bodies  of  the 
slaves  of  the  family,  who  in  death,  as  in  life,  seem  to  have  lain  at  their 
masters'  doors." — ^Vol.  i.pp.  122-124. 

On  the  front  wall  of  one  of  the  tombs  is  a  word  in  Etrus- 
can letters,  which  retain  traces  of  the  red  paint  with  which, 
as  on  the  sarcophagi  and  urns  generally,  they  were  filled  to 
render  them  more  legible.   On  the  inner  wall  of  another  is  an 
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inscription  of  two  lines  in  those  letters  a  foot  in  height,  rude- 
ly graven  on  the  rook  round  one  of  the  long  body-niches, 
which  are  excavated  in  the  sides.  These  show  that  those 
sepulchres  were  prepared  and  occupied  while  that  language 
was  in  use.  The  niches  and  sarcophagi  indicate  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  to  bury  rather  than  bum  the 
dead.  A  massy  stone  bridge  crosses  one  of  the  ravines  on 
the  side  of  the  city,  parts  of  which  are  of  an  early  age.  Mr. 
Dennis  represents  it  as  an  object  of  grandeur  as  it  is  beheld 
firom  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  spanning  the  gulf  with  its 
stupendous  double  tier  of  arches:  and  the  whole  scene  as 
peculiarly  imposing. 

^  The  clift  both  above  and  below  the  bridge  are  excavated  into  tombs 
and  niches  of  various  forms,  but  few  have  retained  their  original  shape. 
The  Etruscans  often  displayed  great  taste  in  selecting  the  sites  of  their 
sepulchres.  Where  could  be  fotmd  a  more  impressive,  a  more  appro- 
priate cemetery  than  a  ravine  like  this — a  vast  grave  in  itself^  sunk 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  full  of  grandeur  and  gloom  ?  Here  &r 
bekw  the  noise  of  the  city,  they  might  sit  by  the  tombs  of  their 
departed  relatives,  listening  to  the  incessant  murmurs  of  the  stream, 
which  to  their  imaginations,  so  prone  to  symbolize,  might  seem  an 
emblem  of  eternity.  The  lofty  perpendicular  clifi&  shutting  them  but 
from  the  world,  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  overhead,  the  subdued  light, 
the  damp  chill,  would  combine  with  the  sacredness  of  the  spot,  to 
impress  them  with  solenm  feelings.'' — ^Vol.  L  p.  126. 

There  are  several  towns  in  the  circuit  around  Civita 
Castellana,  where  there  are  tombs,  walls,  towers,  roads,  and 
other  remains  of  an  early  age ;  but  we  pass  to  the  description 
Mr.  Dennis  gives  of  those  at  Ferento,  which  is  near  twenty 
mOes  northeast  of  Civita  Castellana. 

The  area  of  the  town  is  covered  with  ruins  of  the  three  epochs  into 
which  its  history  may  be  divided.  The  greater  part  are  foundations  of 
houses  and  other  structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  consider- 
able remains  of  Roman  pavement  of  polygonal  blocks  of  basalt ;  and 
several  Bonum  structures  in  ruin,  among  which  a  tower  with  a  vaulted 
roof  is  prominent  Some  of  the  ruins  of  later  date  are  raised  on 
foundations  of  Roman  antiquity.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  in  great 
part  overthrown,  but  fragments  of  them  ramain,  and  many  of  the 
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rectangular  blocks  which  composed  them  lie  scattered  around.  The 
sites  of  several  gates  are  distinctly  traceable. 

^  But  the  grand  monument  at  Ferento  is  the  theatre.  In  its  perfect 
state,  it  must  have  been  a  truly  imposing  edifice ;  even  now,  though  all 
the  winds  of  heaven  play  through  its  open  arches,  it  is  a  most  majestic 
ruin.  It  has  every  advantage  of  situation  to  increase  its  effect  on  the 
senses,  for  it  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  predpice  overhanging  a  wooded  and 
picturesque  ravine,  amid  solitude  and  desolation,  where  for  centuries 
man  has  left  his  dwelling  to  the  &]con,  the  owl,  the  bat,  the  viper,  and 
the  lizard,  and  where  his  foot  or  voice  rarely  now  calls  forth  echoes ; 
with  the  wide  plain  on  every  hand,  the  dark  gloomy  mass  of  the 
Ciminian  in  front,  the  swelling  mount  of  Fiasoone  behind,  and  the 
snowy  ranges  of  the  Umbrian  Appenines  in  the  horizon. 

^  The  stage  front  of  the  theatre  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  in 
length,  of  massy  masonry,  of  hirge  rectangular  volcanic  blocks  un- 
cemented ;  not,  as  in  some  other  Etruscan  walls,  laid  lengthways  and 
endways  in  alternate  courses,  but  promiscuously  according  to  the  form 
and  size  of  the  blocks.  From  its  peculiar  character,  and  its  evident^ 
superior  antiquity  to  the  rest  of  the  structure,  I  am  of  opinion  thst 
this  fiu^e  is  Etruscan.  There  are  seven  gates,  all  of  flat  architravea 
composed  of  cuneiform  blocks  holding  together  on  the  principle  of  the 

arch,  though  without  cement  

This  massive  masonry  rises  to  the  height  ci  ten  courses.  On  H 
rests  a  Roman  brickwork  of  imperial  times,  with  several  arched  open- 
ings, intended  to  admit  light  Within  the  theatre  all  is  ruin— 

a  chaos  of  Men  masonry,  shapeless  masses  of  rock  and  brickwork  ove^ 

grown  with  weeds  and  moss.  The  arches  which  surrounded 

the  cavea  are  of  regular  and  most  massive  masonry,  of  a  hard  grey  tufo 
whitened  by  lichen — a  whiteness  quite  dazzHng  in  the  sunshine.  Hiey 
are  beautifully  formed,  of  blocks  shaped  alike,  and  fitted  with  great 
nicety,  ^ough  without  cement" — ^VoL  i.  pp.  204-207. 

There  are  important  remains  near  Bomarro,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Ferento.  The  existence  of  an  Etruscan  town  on  that  site 
had  for  ages  been  forgotten  till  within  a  few  years,  when  it 
was  learned  by  the  ^discovery  of  tombs  containing  articles  of 
interest  and  value.  Excavations  were  begun  in  1830,  and 
have  been  carried  on  almost  every  winter  since  with  success. 
The  high  level  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  depositories  of  the  dead.  A  few  tombs 
are  in  the  cliffs  beneath  the  walls,  but  most  are  sunk  below 
the  surface,  and  are  entered  by  long  narrow  passages  that 
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descend  obliquely.  Though  many  have  been  excavated,  few 
remain  open.  The  greater  part  have  been  reclosed  in  order 
to  save  the  earth  at  the  entrances  for  tillage,'  and  their  sites 
are  forgotten.  The  principal  are  still  open  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill.   Two  of  them  are  of  peculiar  interest. 

^  One  is  called  the  Grotta  della  Colonna  hem  a  masuve  pillar  of 
Doric  simplicity  Bupportiiig  the  ceiling.  Hie  chamber  is  about  thirteen 
feet  square  and  seven  in  height^  with  a  roof  slightly  vaulted.  The  door 
IS  of  the  usual  Etruscan  form,  smaller  above  than  below,  and  the  wall 
m  each  side  of  it,  within  the  tomb^  is  lined  with  masonry — ^a  very  rare 
feature  in  Etruscan  tombs,  especially  in  those  of  subterraneous  excava- 
tion. It  is  of  very  massive  character,  and  neatly  rusticated — ^a  dear 
proof  that  this  style  was  used  by  the  Etruscans,  and  that  the  Romans 
were  indebted  for  it  to  thenL 

^  The  character  of  this  tomb  is  most  solemn  and  imposing.  The 
tingle  pillar  in  the  midst,  the  bare  damp  walls  of  dark  rock,  the  massive 
blocks  of  masonry,  the  yawning  sarcophagus  with  its  lid  overthrown, 
and  the  dust  of  the  long-f<Mgotten  dead  exposed  to  view,  with  the  deep 
gloom,  strike  the  soul  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  not  unmingled  it  may  be 
with  some  admiration  of  the  good  taste  which  constructed  so  appro- 
priate a  home  for  the  dead. 

^  Let  us  leave  this  tomb  and  enter  another  hard  by.  Can  we  retain 
this  opinion  ?  We  are  in  a  chamber  whose  walls,  gaily  painted,  are 
alive  with  sea-horses,  snorting  and  plunging — water  snakes  uprearing 
their  crests,  and  gliding  along  in  slimy  folds — dolphins  sporting  as  in 
their  native  element — and  grim  and  hideous  caricatures  of  the  human 
fece.  All  are  drawn  in  a  broad  and  careless  style,  with  red  and  black 
crayons.  In  the  centre  of  one  wall  is  a  head,  which  is  probably 
the  portrait  of  the  individual  for  whom  the  tomb  was  constructed, 
and  whose  ashes  were  found  in  the  sarcophagus.  The  others  may 
represent,  respectively,  Charon  and  Typhon,  i.  e.  the  angel  of  death, 
and  the  principle  of  destruction,  both  of  whom  are  usually  depicted  as 
hideous  as  the  imagination  of  the  artist  could  conceive. 

^Hippocampi  and  water  snakes  are  symbols  frequently  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  rarely  indeed  depicted  on  the  Walls,  but  sculptured  on 
sarcophagi  and  urns.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  emblematic  of 
the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  state  of  existence  to  another,  an 
opinion  confirmed  by  the  frequent  representation  of  boys  riding  on 
ihskt  backs.  The  dolphins  whidi  form  a  border  round  the  apartment, 
painted  alternately  black  and  red,  are  a  common  sepulchral  ornament, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  a  simikr  symbofical  reference. 
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'^Nezt  to  the  Typhon  Head  is  a  large  jar  sketched  on  the  wall,  out  of 
wiadk  two  serpents  with  forked  tongues  are  rising.  These  confirm  the 
demoniacal  character  of  that  head ;  for  the  deities  or  genii  of  Etruscan 
mjth<^og7  ^  commonly  represented  with  these  reptiles  bound 
round  their  Ihx>W8  or  waists,  or  brandishing  them  in  their  hands,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  having  them  by  their  side.  That  snakes 
were  also  made  use  of  by  the  Etruscan  priests  and  soothsayers,  as  by 
the  Egyptian,  to  establish  their  credit  for  superior  powers  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  may  be  learned  j5rom  the  painted  tombs  as  well  as  firom 
history ;  and  it  is  possible  that  those  used  in  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ples, were  kept  in  such  jars  as  this. 

^  In  this  tomb  was  found  the  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  British  museumi 
of  temple  shape,  with  a  pair  of  serpents  in  knotted  coils  on  the  root ; 
and  it  appears  highly  probable,  from  this  and  other  adornments,  as  well 
as  from  the  serpent  jar,  that  this  was  the  sepulchre  of  some  priest 
skiUed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Etruscan  Discipline.  His  name,  we  lean 
from  his  sarcophagus,  was  Vetus  Urinates,  a  &mily  name  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  Etruiia,  and  his  portrait  is  probably  still  seen  on  the 
right-hand  wall 

^  This  is  the  only  painted  tomb  yet  found  in  this  necropolis  ; — ^not 
one  in  four  or  five  hundred  Etruscan  sepulchres  being  so  decorated. 
The  generality  in  this  site  are  quadrilateral,  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
broad  ledge  or  bench  of  rock  round  three  sides,  on  which  lay  the  bodies, 
sometimes  in  sarcophagi,  sometimes  uncoffined,  with  a  lamp  of  terra- 
cotta or  bronze  at  the  head  of  each ;  weapons,  vases,  and  other  sepid* 
chral  ftnmiture  around.  These  benches  were  occasionally  hollowed  into 
saioopha^  which  were  covered  by  large  sun-burnt  tiles,  three  feet  or 
more  in  length,  precisely  like  those  used  at  the  present  day  in  Italy. .  • . 
In  some  instances  sarcophagi  have  been  found,  not  in  tombs,  but  rank 
like  our  modem  coffins  a  few  feet  below  the  smfnce  of  the  ground, 
covered  with  large  tiles  or  stone  slabs.  These  were  for  the  bodies  of 
the  poor.  At  this  site,  they  did  not  always  bury  their  dead,  for  vases 
are  often  found  containing  ashes. 

^The  beautiful  painted  vases  of  Vulci  and  Tarquinii  are  not  common; 
those,  however,  of  the  later  style,  with  yellow  figures,  are  not  so  rart 
as  the  more  archaic,  with  a  black  or  a  yellow  ground.  Articles  of 
bronie,  often  of  great  richness  and  beauty,  are  peculiarly  abundant ; 
and  are  very  valuable  as  proo&  of  native  skill  and  records  of  the  Etros- 
can  mythdpgioal  creed.  They  consbt  prindpally  of  helmets,  mostly 
gilt,  shields,  greaves,  and  other  p(»rtions  of  armor ;  vases  fi*equently  gOt^ 
ipeeehi  or  mirrors,  often  beautifully  figured  with  scenes  from  the  Etriii- 
can  mythology ;  tripods  and  candeUxra;  and  long  thin  plates  of  tldi 
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metal  gilt,  covered  with  dedgiu  in  relief  Besides  these  have  been 
found  swords  and  bows  of  steel  But  the  most  remarkable  article  in 
bronze  discovered  here,  is  a  circular  shield,  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  lance*thru8t  in  it,  and  its  lining  of  wood  and  braces  (A  leather 
still  remaining,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  It 
was  suspended  from  the  wall  near  the  sarcophagus  of  its  owner,  and 
the  rest  of  his  armor  himg  there  with  it — ^his  embossed  helmet,  his 
greaves  of  bronze,  and  his  wooden-hilted  sword  of  steel.  In  one  tomb 
on  this  site  a  skeleton  was  discovered,  still  retaining  fragments  of  its 
shroud,  and  in  another,  a  purple  mantle  was  found  covering  two  vases, 
and  a  garland  of  box.  In  a  third,  was  a  little  cup  of  ordinary  ware, 
but  bearing  on  its  foot  an  inscription,  which  proved  to  be  the  Etruscan 
alphabet — a  present,  perhaps,  to  a  child  who  was  interred  there.  Though 
originally  of  httle  worth,  it  is  now  a  rare  treasure,  bdng  the  sole  inscrip- 
tion yet  found  of  an  alphabet  in  the  Etruscan  character.^ — ^VoL  i.  pp. 
218-225. 

There  is  a  vast  body  of  tombs  and  other  relics  at  Castel 
D'Asso,  a  site  six  miles  south  of  Ferento,  and  among  them  a 
street  of  sepulchres,  the  entrances  of  which  are  wrought  into 
architectural  forms  of  great  beauty.  The  visitor  descends 
into  a  deep  glen,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  succession 
of  tombs  with  fronts  hewn  into  facades  with  bold  cornices 
and  mouldings  in  high  relief,  and  engraved  inscriptions  in  the 
characters  and  language  of  Etruria.  The  spectacle  is  adapted 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  beholder.  These  vast 
works  which  were  designed  to  preserve  the  dust  of  their 
owners  inviolate,  and  perpetuate  their  memory  to  the  latest 
ages,  have  become  monuments  of  their  oblivion.  They  now 
merely  show  that  men  of  a  distant  period  formed  them 
for  their  repose  ;  but  they  have  ceased  to  protect  their  relics, 
or  indicate  who  they  were  or  of  what  epoch.  The  seclusion 
and  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  absence  of  all  habitations,  the 
rained  castle  on  the  opposite  precipice,  and  the  dark  mass  of 
the  Ciminian  mount,  which  looks  down  on  the  glen,  makes  this 
more  imposing,  it  is  said,  than  any  other  of  these  cemeteries. 

These  tombs  extend  nearly  half  a  mile.    The  facades  are  * 
formed  by  hewing  the  face  of  the  cliflT,  and  extending  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  are,  as  the  elevation  of  the  rock  varies,  from 
twelve  to  thirty  feet  high.   Their  form  is  like  that  of  Egyp- 
tian edifices  and  Doric  door-ways,  narrower  above  than  below, 
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and  their  fronts  retreat  from  a  perpendicular.  The  horizontal 
cornices  are  massy.  A  similar  moulding  is  carried  round  the 
sides  also  of  many,  and  each  is  separated  from  its  neighbor 
either  by  a  broad  groove  or  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  leading  to  the  plain  above.  The  first  division  of  a  tomb 
is  a  small  chamber  which  appears  always  to  have  been  open, 
and  was  designed,  perhaps,  for  the  Minual  festivities  which 
were  observed  in  honor  of  the  dead.  From  that,  a  passage 
descending  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  leads  to  the  se- 
pulchre itself,  which  is  now  generally  found  encumbered  with 
earth,  and  strewn  with  upturned  sarcophagi,  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  bones.  They  differ  very  much  in  size,  some 
being  small  and  some  very  spacious.  They  are  but  rougMy 
hewn.  Some  have  ledges  at  the  sides  for  the  support  of  sar- 
cophagi ;  others  double  rows  of  coflins  sunk  in  the  rock  at 
right  angles  with  the  wall ;  in  one  they  are  formed  in  circles 
round  the  centre.  The  bodies  placed  in  these  cavities  were 
probably  covered  with  tiles.  From  their  position  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  rifled  at  an  early  period ;  and  they  were  lost  to 
the  knowledge  even  of  the  population  in  the  neighborhood 
for  many  ages.  It  was  not  until  1808  that  they  were  disco- 
vered, though  they  are  within  six  miles  of  Viterbo,  the  largest 
city  in  that  region.  Vast  remains  of  much  the  same  kind  are 
found  also  at  Norchi&  and  Boda ;  but  we  must  pass  to  a  notice 
of  the  painted  sepulchres  at  Tarquinii,  near  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  directly  east  of  Sutrium.  They  are  not,  like  those  at 
Castel  D'Asso,  excavated  in  cliffs,  but  lie  beneath  the  surface* 
The  principal  is  called  the  Grotta  Querciola,  from  the  owner's 
name. 

A  descent  of  about  twenty  steps  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb^ 
which  is  closed  by  a  modem  door.  This  opens  into  a  spacious  chamber 
in  the  form  of  an  Etruscan  tomb.  The  first  impression  is  one  of  disap- 
pomtment,  but  as  the  eye  becomes  Adjusted  to  the  gloom,  figure  after 
figure  seems  to  step  forth  firom  the  wall,  and  two  rows  are  seen  separated 
by  a  striped  colored  ribbon ;  the  upper  baing  four  feet,  the  other  only 
half  that  in  height  In  the  pediment  left  at  each  end  of  the  chamber 
is  a  third  row  not  more  than  twelve  indies  high. 

''The  next  impression  is  one  of  surprise.  Can  this  be  the  resting- 
plaoe  of  the  dead  t   Can  these  scenes  of  feasting  and  merriment,  HA 
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danciiig,  piping,  and  sporting,  appertain  to  a  tomb  ?  On  the  inner  wall 
and  occupying  the  principal  row  is  a  banqueting  scene ;  figures  in  richlj- 
broidered  garments  recline  on  couches,  feasting  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre 
and  pipes ;  attendants  stand  around,  some  replenishing  the  goblets  fix>m 
the  wine-jars  on  audeboard  hard  by ;  a  train  of  dancers,  male  and  female, 
beat  time  with  lively  steps  to  the  notes  of  the  instruments,  on  which 
some  of  them  are  also  performing ;  while  in  the  lower  are  depicted 
fidd-«portB,  a  boar  hunt  being  the  most  conspicuous. 

^  On  the  central  couch  reclines  a  female  of  exquinte  beauty,  with 
iier  husband.  Other  guests  are  quaflfing  wine.  The  elegant  ferm  of 
the  couches  and  stools,  the  rich  dn^ry,  the  embroidered  cushions, 
•how  this  to  be  a  scene  of  high  life,  and  give  8<Mne  idea  of  Etruscan 
hzoiy.  Even  the  dancers  are  richly  attired,  especially  the  females  in 
figured  robes  of  bright  colors,  with  embroidered  borders  of  a  different 
hue.  ....  The  dancing  girls,  like  those  of  modem  times,  are  decorated 
with  jewellery,  earrings,  necklaces,  and  bracelets — and  have  also  a 
frontlet  on  their  brows,  while  the  men  wear  chaplets  of  myrtle.'^ — Vol 
L  pp.  281-284. 

In  the  hunting  scene  in  the  lower  row  of  figures,  the  wild 
boar  is  exhibited  as  brought  to  bay  by  the  dogs.  Men,  on 
loot  and  horseback,  are  rushing  eagerly  to  the  attack ;  the 
former  have  axes  to  cut  their  way  through  the  thickets,  as 
well  as  spears  to  dispatch  the  game.  There  is  a  representa- 
tion also  of  a  chariot  race.  In  each  pediment  there  are  two 
warriors,  with  short  curved  swords,  leading  their  horses,  and 
in  the  angles  are  panthers. 

This  tomb  was  discovered  in  1831,  and  is  lai^r  and  loftier 
than  any  other  in  that  necropolis,  whose  walls  are  wholly 
covered  with  paintings,  and  in  its  original  state  must  have 
been  very  brilliant ;  but  the  colors  have  now  nearly  faded, 
mad  will,  probably,  from  exposure  to  the  air,  soon  entirely 
vanish.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  the  two  sexes  are 
exhibited  on  the  same  couch,  and  are  not,  as  in  other  sepul- 
chres, distinguished  by  their  hue.  The  colors  used  in  these 
paintings  are  red,  yellow,  blue,  grey,  black,  and  white.  Nearly 
opposite  this  sepulchre  is  the  Grotto  Triclinio— as  it  is  called 
firom  its  proprietor ;  or  Tomb  of  the  Funeral  Feast,  from  the 
subject  of  the  paintings.  It  is  entered  in  the  same  way  as 
die  other,  and  when  first  beheld  is  very  imposing— especially 
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if  entelred  in  the  afternoon  ^hen  illuminated  by  the  sun's 
rays,  from  the  blaze  of  rich  color  on  the  walls  and  roof,  and 
the  life  of  the  figures  of  the  dance.  The  brilliancy  of  the  hues, 
which  are  almost  as  fresh  after  two  or  three  and  twenty 
centuries  as  when  first  laid  on,  the  richness  of  the  costumes, 
the  strangeness  of  the  attitudes,  the  spirit  and  joyousness  of 
the  scene,  and  its  decidedly  Etruscan  character,  render  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  that  have  been  opened.  The  subjects 
of  the  pictures  are  a  banquet  at  the  upper  end,  and  dances  on 
the  side-walls.  On  each  side  of  the  door  is  a  man  on  horse- 
back.  At  the  banquet  figures  of  each  sex  recline  in  pairs  cm 
couches,  attended  by  a  female  servant  with  a  pot  of  ointment, 
and  a  boy  with  a  wine  jug ;  while  a  nLhuh  stands  in  the 
comer  playing  the  double  pipes.  The  sex  of  the  figures  is 
distinguished  by  the  color ;  that  of  the  men  being  a  deep 
rdd ;  that  of  the  females  a  rich  creamy  white.  In  front  of 
each  couch  is  an  elegant  four-legged  table  with  dishes,  and 
beneath,  a  cock,  a  partridge,  and  a  cat.  Whether  theee 
delineations,  so  unappropriate  to  a  sepulchre,  were  designed 
tor  represent  the  pleasures  to  which  their  occupants  were 
devoted  in  this  life,  or  symbolize  the  enjoyments  on  which 
they  were  supposed  to  enter  in  the  invisible  worid,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  That  the  Etruscans  had  a  full  belief  in 
the  continued  existence,  consciousness,  and  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  soul  after  death,  is  indisputable  from  many  of 
the  death  scenes  that  are  depicted  in  their  sepulchres,  and 
delineated  on  their  vases.  In  the  tomb  next  to  this,  called  the 
Dead  Man's  Chamber,  discovered  in  1882,  is  a  painting  in 
which  death  and  the  dance  are  united  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  indicate  that  the  latteir  was  a  funeral  rite.  On  one  of  the 
side- walls  the  corpse  of  a  hoary  bearded  man  is  stretched  on 
an*  elegant  couch,  and  a  young  female  leaning  over  him  in  the 
act  of  drawing  a  covering  over  his  eyes ;  while  a  man  stand- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  couch  seems  with  one  hand  drawing 
the  shroud  over  the  feet ;  the  other  is  raised  to  his  head  in 
expression  of  grief.  Behind  him  stands  another,  who  with 
more  frantic  gestures  is  manifesting  his  sorrow  in  a  similar 
manner.  On  the  opposite  wall  a  gay  and  mirthful  dance  if 
delineated.  The.  men,  unrobed  and  crowned  with  ch^>Iet% 
are  tripinng  and  leaping  with  the  fury  of  bacchanals !  Others 
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are  quaffing  from  a  bowl,  or  whirling  a  chaplet.  On  one  of 
the  end  walls  are  two  panthers,  and  on  the  other  two  parti- 
colored lions,  and  two  pigeons.  But  there  are  other  tombs  in 
which  their  views  of  the  destiny  of  the  dead  are  much  more 
dearly  indicated  by  the  presence  of  demons,  who  are  exhibited 
as  conducting  the  souls  of  the  departed  into  the  invisible 
world.    Such  is  the  Tomb  of  the  passage  of  Souls : — 

It  is  the  largest  tomb  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  Etruscan  necro- 
poliSy  being  fifty-four  feet  square,  ^-ith  a  flat  ceiling,  so  low  that  a  tall 
man  can  scarcely  stand  upright^  coffered  in  concentric  squares  and 
oblongs,  and  supported  on  four  pillars  six  or  seven  feet  square,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  in  which  the  chamber  is  hollowed.  .  .  .  Tlic  paintings 
are  on  one  side  only  on  the  walls  and  pillars,  in  a  frieze  of  small  figures 
scarcely  a  loot  high,  and  are  now  almost  obliterated  by  the  smoke  of 
tibe  fires  which  the  shepherds  of  sereral  generations  have  made  in  it 
These  subjects  are  nevertheless  unquestionably  from  delineations  taken 
of  them  a  century  ago,  Etruscan,  and  representative  of  the  passage  of 
lonb  into  the  unseen  world,  and  their  condition  there,  presenting  a 
elearer  view  <^  the  Etruscan  religious  belief  than  is  to  be  gathered  from 
any  other  sii^le  monument  extant.*' — Vol.  L  pp.  31 8,  319. 

The  figures  are  of  three  classes,  the  living,  the  dead,  and 
demons,  or  messengers  from  the  other  world.  The  living 
are  combatants  on  the  frieze  and  pillars,  armed  with  sword 
and  shield  ;  and  are  highly  spirited.  The  mythological 
scenes  represent  souls  in  the  form  of  men  robed  in  white, 
conducted  into  the  other  world  by  genii  of  opposite  charac- 
ters»  the  good  being  painted  red  or  flesh  color ; — the  evil  black, 
like  the  furies  of  Grecian  fable ;  both  in  human  form,  but 
with  wings  red  or  white  at  their  shoulders.  In  some  groups 
a  good  and  evil  spirit  seem  contending  for  the  possession  of 
a  loul, — the  good  genius  leading — the  malignant  pursuing  it. 
In  others  they  are  harnessed  together  to  a  car  and  driven  by 
an  old  man,  the  Minos  perhaps  of  the  Etruscans.  In  another 
a  pair  of  antagonist  spirits  are  drawing  a  car,  in  which  a  soul 
ia  seated  shrouded  in  a  veil.  The  good  demons  have  some- 
times a  wand  in  their  hand ;  the  evil  a  heavy  hammer,  a 
symbol  of  their  office  as  destroyers.  They  are  sometimes 
exhibited  with  them  uplifted,  and  threatening  terrified  souls 
«4m>  are  kneeling  and  seemingly  imploring  pity.   In  a  scene 
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in  which  a  soul  is  represented  as  in  the  power  of  two  of  these 
demons,  a  good  genius  interferes  and  seizes  one  of  them  by 
the  wing.  In  another  the  soul  is  exhibited  as  seizing  the 
wing  of  the  good  genius  who  is  withdrawing  from  him. 
Souls  are  often,  exhibited  on  horseback  to  represent  their 
transition  into  another  state  of  existence,  which  is  frequently 
symbolized  on  Etruscan  monuments  by  that  animal.  They 
are  sometimes  led  by  a  good  genius ;  at  another  a  genius  is 
contending  with  an  unmounted  horse,  as  though  to  conduct  % 
it  to  a  soul  that  was  waiting  to  be  conveyed  into  the  other 
world :  but  most  are  on  foot ;  some  full  of  horror  and  eager 
to  escape ;  others  imploring  pity  from  their  tormentors ;  and 
others  still  calm  and  resigned,  though  melancholy.  They 
usually  bear  rods  in  their  hands.  These  pictures  ^indicate  in 
the  clearest  manner  their  belief  in  a  future  existence,  and  in' 
punishments  and  joys,  according  in  some  relation  to  the  life 
led  here ;  but  what  the  grounds  were  of  their  hopes  of  happi- 
ness, or  the  characteristics  by  which  they  expected  the  favor 
of  their  benignant  deities,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  cities  of  the  dead  is 
that  at  Vulci,  from  the  vast  number  of  painted  vases  of 
extraordinary  beauty  which  have  been  found  there.  The 
sepulchres,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  painted,  but  adorned 
with  architectural  ornaments.  A  laiige  share  of  them  are 
beneath  the  surface  of  cultivated  fields ;  others  are  above, 
and  covered  with  mounds,  in  some  instances  of  a  wide  circuit 
and  great  height.  Those  beneath  the  soil  are  generally  of 
moderate  size,  oblong,  and  surrounded  by  rock  benches,  oa 
which  the  dead  were  laid  without  any  other  covering  than 
their  armor  or  shroud.  Some  sarcophagi,  however,  have 
been  found  there  of  great  beauty.  The  frequency  of  bones 
and  the  variety  of  cinerary  urns  indicate  that  it  was  cu&r 
ternary  to  bury,  rather  than  bum  the  dead.  More  than  six 
thousand  tombs  are  said  to  have  been  already  opened  since 
the  discovery  of  the  necropolis  in  1828,  and  the  excavations 
are  still  continued,  and  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  ground,  from  the  value  of  the  vases  aiid  bronzes  with 
which  the  sepulchres  are  stored.  Nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  Etruscan  v^uses  that  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or 
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in  the  museums  of  Europe,  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  from 
this  site,  and  they  amount  to  many  thousands. 

There  are  many  sepulchres  and  other  remains  also  at  the 
nia  of  the  ancient  Tarquinii  and  Csre.  Among  the  most 
interesting  at  the  latter,  which  is  the  modem  Cervetri,  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Tarquins,  of  which  Mr.  Dennis  gives  the 
following  description : — 

#  The  first  diamber  you  enter  is  surrounded  hy  benches  of  rock,  md 
eoBtsins  nothing  of  interest;  but  in  theiloor  opens  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
iriudi  lead  down  to  a  lower  chamber  of  much  larger  size.  It  is  called 
by  the  peasantry  ^  The  Tomb  of  the  Inscriptions,'  and  it  merits  that  tide, 
as  every  niche,  eveiy  bench,  eveiy  pcnrtion  of  the  walls,  exhibits  in 
Btmscan  the  name  <^  Tarquin.  Ihe  chamber  is  a  square,  or  nearly  so, 
^of  thirty-five  feet,  with  two  massive  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  a  row  of 
long  recesses  for  corpses  in  the  widls,  while  below  is  a  doable  row  of 
fodc-hewn  benches  which  also  served  as  biers  for  the  dead.  The  walls, 
mches,  benches,  and  pillars,  are  all  stuccoed,  and  the  inscriptions  are 
painted  in  red  or  black,  or  in  some  instances  were  marked  with  the 
iSnger  on  the  damp  stucco^  lliese  scratched  epign^hs  are  remarkable 
fcr  thdr  fireshness.  Hie  mortar  has  hardened  in  prominent  ridges, 
ptedsely  as  it  was  displaced,  and  is  so  undianged,  that  the  inscriptions 
m^t  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  but  a  day,  instead  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years." — YoL  il  pp.  43,  44. 

The  niune  of  Tarquin,  either  in  Etruscan  or  Latin,  still 
occurs  thirty-fiive  times,  though  it  has  disappeared  probably  in 
several  instances  in  which  it  was  painted,  firom  the  fading  of 
the  colors.  Most  of  the  niches  are  double,  or  formed  for  two 
bodies.  Some,  besides  inscriptions,  have  painted  decorations, 
fuch  as  wreaths,  musical  instruments,  or  perfume  vessels. 
Between  the  niches  are  elegant  pilasters,  and  in  front  the  legs 
of  couches,  and  long  paw-footed  stools  painted  on  the  stucco, 
to  make  each  bed.  resemble  a  festive  couch.  In  the  ceiling, 
behind  the  pillars,  is  a  shaft  cut  through  the  rock  to  the  plain 
above. 

The  sepulchre  at  Cervetri,  which  has  excited  the  greatest 
interest  firom  its  antiquity,  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  and 
the  singularity  of  its  contents,  is  that  called  the  Grotta 
Regulini-Galassi.  It  was  opened  in  18M,  and  is  one  of  a 
very  few  that  had  never  been  violated.   It  opens  in  a  low 
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bank  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  consists  of  a  passage  about 
fifty  feet  long,  divided  into  two  chambers.  Its  high  antiquity 
is  indicated  by  its  contents,  which,  instead  of  pottery,  were 
articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  Inronze,  of  an  archaic  character. 
In  one  of  the  chambers  lay  a  bier  of  bronze,  formed  of  cross- 
bars,  with  an  elevated  place  for  the  head.  The  corpse  which 
had  lain  on  it  had  fallen  to  dust.  By  its  side  stood  a  small 
four-wheeled  car  or  tray  of  bronze,  with  a  basin  in  the  centre. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bier  lay  a  large  number  of  earthen- 
ware idols.  At  the  head  of  the'  bier  stood  a  small  iron  altar ; 
and  at  the  foot  a  bundle  of  darts  and  a  shield.  Several  other 
shields  rested  against  the  wall.  All  were  of  bronze,  elegantly 
embossed,  but  they  were  apparently  designed  for  ornament 
merely,  as  they  were  too  thin  for  service  in  battle.  Nearer 
the  door  stood  a  four-wheeled  car,  which  from  its  size  was 
probably  used  as  a  hearse  to  bear  the  bier  to  the  sepulchre* 
Just  within  the  entrance  stood  two  cauldrons  on  tripods,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  perfumes  were  burned  to  fumigate  the 
sepulchre.  This  chamber  was  doubtless  the  burial-place  of  a 
warrior.  The  inner  chamber  was  separated  from  this  by  a 
wall  filling  the  doorway  to  half  its  height,  on  which  two 
other  bronze  vessels  were  stationed,  and  a  vessel  of  silver 
hung  against  each  of  the  door-posts.  The  roof  of  this  cham- 
ber was  hung  with  bronze  vessels,  and  others  were  suspended 
from  the  sides.  Near  the  centre  stood  two  bronze  perfume 
cauldrons,  and  near  the  further  end  lay,  not  on  a  bier,  couch, 
or  bench,  but  on  the  bare  floor,  what  had  once  been  a  human 
form,  but  of  which  no  traces  remained,  except  a  profusion  of 
gold  ornaments,  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  that  they  were 
attached  to  it  when  placed  there.  Their  number,  richness, 
and  beauty,  were  such  as  perhaps  never  decorated  any  other 
individual  in  death.  Among  them  were  a  gold  head-dress  of 
singular  character,  a  large  breast-plate,  elegantly  embossed, 
a  fine  twisted  chain  and  necklace  of  long  joints,  earrings  of 
great  length,  a  pair  of  massive  bracelets  of  exquisite  filigree 
work,  eighteen  brooches— one  of  which  is  of  great  size  and 
beauty — several  rings,  and  fragments  of  gold  fringes  and 
lamincB,  in  such  quantities  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  formed 
a  robe.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  person  on  whom  these 
splendid  decorations  were  lavished,  was  a  female  or  a  priest. 
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These  articles  are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  at 
Rome. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  relics  of  that  ancient 
people,  are  the  ums^  found  at  Volterra  and  Chiusi,  on  which 
are  representations  of  historical  events,  domestic  scenes,  and 
religious  rites.  Some  exhibit  games — some  judicial,  triumphal, 
or  funereal  processions — some  the  offering  of  sacrifices  in 
which  men  are  sometimes  the  victims  ;  but  the  most  affecting 
are  those  which  are  representative  of  death  scenes.  '  Here  a 
female  is  stretched  on  a  couch,  her  father,  husband,  and 
sisters,  weeping  around,  and  her  children  at  her  side, 
awaiting  her  death,  the  approach  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  a  winged  genius  with  a  torch  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  Sometimes  the  dying  woman  is  delivering  to  her 
husband  her  tablets,  as  though  she  had  just  been  inscribing 
her  thoughts  on  them.  There  a  youth  is  represented  on 
horseback,  about  to  depart  to  the  invisible  world :  his  little 
sister  rushes  before  him,  and  endeavors  to  arrest  the  horse, 
but  is  prevented  by  the  messenger  of  death,  who  seizes  the 
bridle  and  hurries  him  away.  The  most  common  of  these  repre- 
sentations is  the  parting  of  husband  and  wife.  Here,  the  hus- 
band is  mounted  and  driven  away  by  Charon  with  his  hammer, 
while  a  group  of  females  rush  out  frantically  to  stop  him. 
There,  he  is  mounted,  and  passes  away,  while  a  female  genius 
throws  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  weeping  widow,  and 
endeavors  to  assuage  her  grief  In  one  scene,  the  parting 
takes  place  at  a  column,  beyond  which  the  living  cannot  pro- 
ceed ;  at  another,  at  a  doorway,  where,  one  being  within  and 
the  other  without,  they  give  the  last  grasp  of  the  hand  ere  the 
door  closes.  Many  urns  represent  the  passage  of  the  soul 
without  the  parting  scene,  and  in  these  the  messenger  of 
death,  with  a  savage  aspect,  generally  takes  part ;  sometimes 
leading  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  sometimes  grasping  it  by  the 
mane,  at  others  driving  it  before  him ;  while  a  spirit  of  a 
gentle  countenance,  and  holding  an  inverted  torch,  leads  the 
way.  The  good  and  bad  demons  are  not  distinguished  by 
their  color,  as  in  the  paintings  in  the  tombs,  but  by  their 
features  and  expression,  and  the  offices  they  perform.  The 
good  are  handsome  and  gentle ;  the  evil,  ill  favored  and 
truculent.  These  deiath  spectacles  often  present  very  pathetic 
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and  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  affections,  but  indicate  that 
the  religious  forebodings  of  the  Etruscans  were  dark  and 
terrific. 

These  relics  of  the  great,  the  beautiful,  the  gay,  the  wealthy 
of  a  distant  age,  present  an  affecting  exemplification  of  tlie 
deep  illusions  under  which  men  act  in  many  of  the  favorite 
pursuits  of  life, — of  the  vanity  of  the  objects  to  which  they 
often  most  ardently  aspire.  The  passions  by  which  the 
builders  of  these  splendid  mausoleums  were  animated,  were 
like  those  that  have  swayed  the  race  at  all  other  periods — the 
love  of  pleasure,  distinction,  fame,  power,  riches,  a  desire  to 
attract  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  their  contemporaries>and 
seize  the  transient  enjoyments  which  were  within  their  grasp. 
And  it  was  to  perpetuate  their  memory,  and  invest  their  namea* 
even  in  death,  with  a  species  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  that  they 
lavished  their  means  on  these  apparently  imperishable  monu* 
ments  of  their  taste,  their  luxury,  and  greatness.  But  how 
worthless  to  them  would  a  remembrance  and  commemoration 
by  their  survivors  have  been,  through  the  long  tract  of  ages 
that  has  followed  thfeir  departure,  could  they  have  secured  it ! 
They,  perhaps,  would  have  been  wholly  unaware  of  it,  and 
could  they  have  known  it,  it  would  have  only  served  to  deepen 
their  sense  of  the  strange  delusions  under  which  they  here 
acted, — of  their  immeasurable  folly  in  neglecting  all  prepara- 
tion for  their  immortal  being,  and  building  a  hope  of  enduring 
happiness  on  such  a  foundation!  When  the  pageant  has 
passed,  and  they  have  entered  on  the  dread  realities  of  the 
invisible  world,  the  recollection  of  the  pomp,  the  power,  the 
station,  the  riches,  and  the  pleasures  on  which  they  here 
wasted  their  thoughts  and  affections,  fills  the  departed,  doubt- 
less, with  disgust  and  horror  if  they  are  lost,  and  with 
astonishment  and  humiliation  if  they  are  redeemed.  What 
empty  shadows  for  immortals  to  grasp  as  their  treasures !  But 
could  the  knowledge  and  celebration  of  their  names,  their 
achievements,  and  their  history,  by  the  generations  that  fol- 
lowed, yield  them  a  solace,  how  ineffectual  were  the  means 
which  they  employed  to  procure  them !  Into  what  absolute 
oblivion  have  they  sunk !  A  few  days,  a  few  seasons,  or,  at 
m(st,  a  few  years  after  they  were  laid  upon  their  rocky 
couches,  they  passed  from  the  cognisance  of  men  as  com- 
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pfetely  as  though  they  had  never  existed ;  not  one  remained 
who  had  ever  known  them !  For  thousands  of  years  not  a 
human  bosom  has  felt  for  them  an  emotion  of  love,  sympathy, 
reneration,  or  regret.  For  ages,  not  an  individual  has  had  it 
in  his  power  to  make  them  objects  of  his  thoughts.  Their 
descendants,  who  they  expected  would  join  them,  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  their  last  abode,  conquered ^y  t^e 
Romans,  soon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  people.  That 
nation,  after  a  career  of  victory,  glory,  and  decay,  were  swept 
from  existence  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  After  thousands 
and  myriads  of  the  sepulchres  which  they  had  formed  to 
preserve  their  dust  and  commemorate  their  names,  had  been 
rifled  and  destroyed  by  those  savage  hordes,  a  long  night  of 
darkness  and  forgetftilness  gathered  over  the  remainder,  and 
hid  them  from  the  knowledge  even  of  those  who  owned  and 
cultivated  the  soil  beneath  which  they  were  buried !  And  they 
can  never,  now,  by  any  possibility,  as  individuals,  be  again 
known  on  earth,  till  tl^y  shall  be  raised  from  their  slumbers 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  What  a  bubble  is  human  great- 
ness !  What  a  mockery  is  fame ! 

What  awfiilness  and  grandeur  invest  the  future  life! 
Though  those  distant  generations  have  thus  passed  away  from 
our  knowledge  here,  they  have  not  ceased  to  be.  They  have 
but  gone  to  other  spheres,  where  they  live  in  conscious- 
ness and  activity;  and  their  history,  which  is  now  hidden 
from  us,  is  not  to  be  shrouded  in  oblivion  for  ever.  As  we 
enter  the  invisible  world,  the  veil  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  we 
are  to  learn  not  only  all  that  is  past, — ^their  names,  the  dispen- 
sations of  God  towards  them,  their  conduct  as  the  subjects  of 
his  government  here,  the  scenes  to  which  they  passed  at  death 
— but  their  immortal  destiny !  Who  can  contemplate  those 
infinite  disclosures  without  awe !  How  immeasurably  must 
their  disembodied  life  transcend  in  interest  their  brief  exist- 
ence here ! 
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AbT.  y.  ^ESSAT  ON  THB  UnION  OF  ChURCH  AND  StATE.  By 

Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel,  M.  A.  London :  James  Nesbit 
d&  Co.  1849. 

This  work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  union  of 
the  church  with  the  state  is  unlawful  and  inexpedient,  has 
been  violently  assailed  in  the  religious  and  political  journals 
of  Great  Britain,  and  ridiculed  as  wholly  unequal  to  the  end 
for  which  it  is  designed ;  false  in  its  views,  weak  in  its  argu- 
ments  ;  presenting  little  that  is  novel,  and  without  the  literary 
merits  that  are  requisite  tq  a  public  influence;  and  their 
criticisms  have  been  received  in  a  degree  as  just,  and  repeated 
by  the  press  here.  It  is  in  fact,  however,  not  only  respecta- 
ble in  a  literary  relation,  but  of  far  greater  merits,  as  to  the 
truth  of  its  principles,  the  legitimacy  of  its  interpretations  of 
the  sacred  Word,  the  accuracy  and  force  of  its  arguments,  its 
superiority  to  selfish  and  party  predilections,  its  freedom  from 
a  spirit  of  theorizing,  and  the  independence,  nobleness,  and 
candor  with  which  it  is  marked,  than  any  of  the  works  which 
we  have  read,  that  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  estab- 
lishment :  and  it  is  the  force  of  the  blow  which  Mr.  Noel  has 
struck,  not  its  feebleness  ;  the  conviction  that  it  must  exert  a 
powerful  influence  unless  counteracted,  not  the  certainty  of 
its  fiBdhire,  that  has  drawn  on  it  such  a  storm  of  depreciation 
and  reproach. 

It  is  his  object  in  the  first  part  of  the  volame  to  demonstrate 
the  unlawfulness  of  the  nationalization  of  the  church,  by 
showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  grounds  that  are  offered  by  its 
supporters  for  its  justification,  and  its  inconsistency  with  the 
word  and  rights  of  God.  This  last,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
important  consideration  in  the  discussion,  unhappily  is  less 
adequately  treated  than  any  other ;  and  it  is  because  of  the 
slightness  with  which  it  is  presented  and  urged,  we  think,  mcnre 
than  on  any  other  ground,  that  the  work  may  be  considered 
as  defective.  Mr.  Noel  clearly  sees  and  specifically  indicates 
that  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  the  authority  which  it 
exercises  over  the  church,  is  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
God.  This  supremacy  of  the  state  without  divine  authority, 
is  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  Christ.  The  Scripture 
declares  that  Christ  is  the  king  of  his  church,  and  therefore 
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to  allow  the  state  to  rule  over  it  without  his  authority  is  as 
treasonable  as  it  would  be  in  Ireland  or  in  Canada  to  elect  a 
foreigner  for  its  ruler  without  reference  to  the  will  of  our 
sovereign.  Christ  is  the  head  and  master  of  his  church,  as  a 
man  is  head  and  master  of  his  own  household.  And  when 
any  churches  without  authority  from  him  allow  spiritual 
dominion  over  them  to  a  stranger,  they  are  revolting 
against  his  authority  as  much  as  servants  would  be,  who  in 
their  master's  absence  should  invite  another  to  assume  the 
direction  of*  his  house." — P.  178.  These  illustrations  are 
wholly  disproportionate,  inasmuch  as  the  revolt  of  which 
they  treat  is  only  a  revolt  from  human  rulers ;  but  that  of 
which  they  are  guilty  who  submit  to  a  usurpation  of  Christ's 
rights  is  a  revolt  from  God ; — a  rejection  of  his  prerogatives  as 
supreme  ruler,  and  ascription  of  them  to  usurping  creatures, — 
the  greatest  offence,  undoubtedly,  of  which  men  are  guilty, 
most  injurious  to  God,  and  most  fatal  when  understood  and 
deliberately  perpetrated,  to  themselves.  It  is  accordingly  re- 
presented by  the  Scriptures  as  equivalent  to  offering  a 
religious  homage  to  civil  rulers,  a  worshipping  of  the  beast. 
This  terrible  truth  should  have  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Noel  in 
all  its  greatness  and  awfulness,  and  enforced  on  the  con- 
sciences of  his  readers.  He  \Vould  have  found  ample  grounds 
in  the  Scriptures  to  support  him  in  it,  it  would  have  pre- 
sented the  subject  in  its  true  relations,  and  would  have 
furnished  him  with  new  and  more  effective  arguments  against 
his  opponents,  and  added  strength  to  his  subordinate  objections 
to  their  theories. 

His  arguments  in  the  second  division  of  his  work  against 
the  union  are  founded  on  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  clergy,  the 
church,  the  population  remaining  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  dissenters ;  and  in  this,  which  is  the  most 
efiective  part  of  the  volume,  he  presents  not  only  a  sad,  but  an 
appalling  picture  of  its  mischievous  agency.  He  represents  the 
emoluments  and  honors  of  the  great  offices  on  the  one  hand, 
as  necessarily  objects  of  desire  and  ambition,  and  inducing  • 
many  of  the  talented  and  aspiring  to  enter  the  sacred  profes- 
sion from  mere  worldly  motives ;  and  the  presentation  to 
livings  by  patrons  on  the  other,  as  introducing  a  crowd  into 
the  ministry  who  are  wholly  unfit  for  its  duties;  and  that 
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conseqnently  a  vast  portion  of  the  officials  of  the  establish- 
ment  are  without  theological  learning,  and  without  piety, 
mere  occupants  of  stations  that  yield  them  support  without 
qualifications  or  care  for  their  duties.  "What,"  he  asks, 
"are  the  pastors  of  the  Anglican  Churches?  I  grieve  to 
write  it.  Chosen  by  peers  and  squires,  by  colleges  and 
church  corporations,  by  chancellors  and  state-made  pre- 
lates, many  are  made  pastors  by  a  corrupt  favoritism,  many 
are  allured  to  an  uncongenial  employment  by  the  income 
which  it  offers  them,  and  many  embrace  the  profession  of  a 
pastor,  because  they  are  too  dull,  inert,  or  timid  for  any  other. 
They  have  scarcely  any  theological  training,  they  are  pledged 
to  all  the  abuses  sanctioned  by  the  union,  they  dread  reforms, 
they  are  servile  to  patrons,  they  are  intolerant  to  dissenters, 
their  zeal  is  crippled  by  state  restrictions,  and  their  indolence 
tempted  by  unbounded  liberty  to  indulge  it." — P.  294. 

Such  must  inevitably  be  the  effect.  What  but  disastrous 
in  the  utmost  degree  would  be  the  consequence,  were  the 
annual  income  of  a  thousand  of  the  stations  occupied  by  the 
ministers  of  the  different  churches  of  this  country  raised  to 
ten  thousand,  twenty  thousand,  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  were 
the  incumbents  appointed  by  the  national  president,  governors 
of  the  states,  the  great  literary  corporations,  and  wealthy 
merchants  or  landowners  ;  and  finally  were  they  invested  by 
their  ecclesiastical  offices  with  a  large  political  and  legislative 
influence  ?  Would  not  a  crowd  wholly  unfit  for  the  profes- 
sion find  their  way  into  it?  And  would  not  the  most  aspiring, 
the  most  artfol,  the  most  subservient  to  those  in  power,  and 
the  most  unprincipled,  be  often  the  most  sure  to  reach  the 
positions  in  which  vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  riches 
would  find  their  largest  gratification  ? 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  English  as  enjoy- 
ing in  an  eminent  degree  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty. 
The  power  of  the  state,  however,  in  spiritual  things,  is  ail 
absolute  as  any  autocrat  possesses  over  his  subjects ;  and  the 
members  of  the  establishment  of  every  grade  live  under  what 
we  should  deem  an  iron  despotism.  The  churches  and  con* 
gregations  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  selection  of  their 
pastors — they  are  presented  by  the  patrons  of  the  livings ; 
and  in  thousands  of  instances,  persons  are  forced  on  them 
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whom  they  dislike,,  and  whose  ministrations  they  refuse  to 
attend.   No  one  can  enter  the  sacred  office  in  the  establish- 
ment without  formally  assenting  to  the  assumption  by  the 
state  of  supreme  authority  over  the  church,  and  pledging 
himself  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  all  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  which  it  enacts,  which  is,  in  fact,  surrendering  his  alle- 
giance to  God,  or  making  it  subordinate  to  his  allegiance  to 
man.    The  laws  compel  the  bishops  to  license  any  applicant 
for  orders,  unless  they  can  justify  their  refusal  by  proving  a 
hgal  disqualification,  which  is  often  impossible,  even  when 
there  is  the  most  obvious  moral  unfitness.    If  they  are  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  exclude  those  who  are  unsuited  to  the 
office,  it  is  seldom  practicable.    On  the  other  hwd,  the 
bishop  has  the  right  without  assigning  any  reason  to  refuse 
a  license  to  any  one  whose  doctrinal  views  he  dislikes,  and 
thereby  prevent,  if  he  pleases,  the  induction  into  the  churches 
of  his  diocese  of  those  who  are  best  fitted  for  the  office.  On 
the  transfer  of  the  right  of  presentation  from  one  patron  to 
another,  a  nomination  by  the  new  patron,  and  a  re-license  by 
the  bishop,  are  requisite  in  order  that  an  incumbent  may  con- 
tinue in  the  living  of  which  he  is  already  in  possession ;  and 
the  bishop  has  then  again  the  power,  if  he  chooses,  by  refusing 
a  license,  to  exclude  him  from  his  station  without  a  reason. 
They  who  take  orders  in  the  establishment  are  prohibited 
firom  relinquishing  or  discontinuing  the  office,  and  liable,  if 
they  refuse  to  exercise  it,  to  heavy  penalties.    They  are  pro- 
hibited, also,  from  exercising  the  office  without  license,  and 
subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  they  voluntarily  quit  the 
establishment  and  attempt  to  continue  their  ministry  as  dis- 
senters.   To  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  state  over  the  church,  to  dissent  from  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  articles,  or  disapprove  and  discountenance 
any  of  the  language  of  the  ritual,  or  its  rites,  is  made  a  legal 
Oflbnce,  and  punishable  with  deprivation  of  office,  excommuni- 
cation, forfeiture  of  property,  and  imprisonment.  The  theory 
of  the  establishment,  therefore,  is  that  of  absolute  despotism. 
Not  a  shadow  of  religious  freedom  is  lef|  to  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  scarcely  more  than  a  shadow  to  the  private  members 
of  the  church.    If  any  is  in  fact  enjoyed,  it  is  by  mere  con- 
cession and  sttflforance,  not  by  legal  r^t,  and  tlM»  i^stem  is 
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in  reality  in  its  practical  operation,  in  a  large  degree,  an  iron 
tyranny. 

The  efficiency  of  the  establishment  for  its  object  has  become 
greatly  impaired  by  changes  in  the  population  of  many  districts, 
which  render  it  disproportionate  to  the  ministers  as  they  are 
now  distributed,  and  an  absolute  barrier  in  many  instances  to 
their  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  office  towards  those  who  are 
intrusted  to  their  care.  The  parishes  are  generally  the 
same  in  number  and  limits  as  they  were  ages  ago,  when  the 
population  was  comparatively  sparse.  The  increase  in  the 
capital  and  other  great  cities  has,  consequently,  carried  the 
number  in  many  parishes  wholly  beyond  the  accommodation 
furnished  for  public  worship,  and  the  power  of  the  ministers 
to  give  them  instruction.  Thus,  in  the  metropolis,  the  popu- 
lation in  the  city  or  old  part  of  the  town,  consisting  of  96 
parishes,  is,  owing  to  the  appropriation  of  the  buildings  to 
commercial  purposes,  but  54,626,  or  about  500  each ;  "vrfiile 
the  population  in  the  other  03  parishes  amounts  to  1,967,758, 
or  21,388  to  each  minister,  and  10,694  to  each,  counting  both 
the  ministers  and  the  curates,  whom  in  those  parishes  the 
incumbents  are  required  to  employ.  Out  of  the  11,077 
parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  1907  have  less  than  one 
hundred  each ;  and  2867  others,  but  one  hundred  to  tBree 
hundred.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  capital  and  other  \9Stfgb 
towns  a  great  part  of  the  population  are  left  by  the  establish- 
ment without  any  religious  instruction.  Many  of  these 
defects  might  be  mitigated  by  a  division  of  the  crowded 
parishes,  if  ihat  be  legally  practicable,  or  the  erection  of 
chapels  proportional  to  the  population. 

Mr.  Noel  expresses  a  confident  persuasion  that  the  sense  of 
these  great  evils  will  soon  rouse  both  the  members  of  the 
establishment  and  the  di&senters  to  such  remonstrances,  as 
will  induce  the  government  to  relinquish  its  usurped  dominion 
over  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  subject,,  and  free  the  -churdi 
from  its  enthralment.  Great  numbers,  he  represents,  both  xif 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  state  church  are  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  its  principles  and  its  administration,  and 
desirous  either  of  an  absolute  dissolution  of  the  union,  or 
important  modifications  of  its  terms while  the  growth  and 
pcditical  influence  of  dissent  are  such  as  may  soon,  in  some 
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crisis  of  parties,  place  the  establishment  at  their  disposal. 
The  chapels  of  the  four  principal  evangelical  denominations 
in  England  and  Wales  are  already  as  numerous  as  the  parishes 
of  the  establishment,  and  are  supposed  to  embrace  in  their 
congregations  4,000,000,  or  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  large  share  of  these  have  been  erected  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  increase  ,of  the  Catholics  during  that  period 
has  also  been  very  rapid,  their  number  having  reached,  it  is 
said,  almost  two  millions,  and  their  chapels  advanced  from 
thirty  to  near  six  hundred.  Mr.  Noel  is  mistaken,  however, 
we  doubt  not,  in  his  anticipation  of  a  speedy  denationalization 
of  the  establishment.  It  is  indeed  most  certainly  to  take 
plape ;  but  it  is  to  be  preceded,  the  Scriptures  foreshow,  by  a 
series  of  great  and  terrible  events,  of  which  we  see  no  indi- 
cations that  he  is  aware,  that  must  naturally  occupy  a  very 
considerable  period.  One  of  them  is  the  alienation  of  the 
people  of  the  ten  kingdoms  from  their  legalized  churches ; 
which  is  signified  by  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is 
now  very  obviously  in  progress  in  all  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  especially  those  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  where  until 
the  last  year  they  have  been  held  in  the  most  abject  vassalage. 
Another  is  a  public  and  efficient  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
against  this  usurpation  by  the  civil  rulers  of  the  rights  of 
Grod  over  the  church.  Mr.  Noel  himself  is  beginning  that 
testimony,  and  may  be  the  means  not  improbably  of  raising 
up  many  who  shall  utter  it  in  a  more  efficient  manner.  A 
thitd  is  the  persecution  and  slaughter  of  those  witnesses  for 
their  testimony.  It  will  not  be  till  that  dread  moment  arrives, 
that  the  worshippers  in  any  of  the  nationalized  churches  will, 
as  a  body,  be  led  to  a  realization  of  the  fi^se  position  in  which 
they  stand,  and  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Christ. 

Mr.  Noel  presents  an  example  in  the  course  he  is  now 
taking  of  independence,  disinterestedness,  and  fidelity  to  the 
troth,  that  will  command  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the 
friends  of  religious  freedom  universally  in  this  and  other 
natiotns,  and  must  exert  a  powerful  influence  at  home.  As  his 
volume  has  been  re-published  here,  it  will  have,  we  trust,  a 
wide  circulation  in  our  churches.  It  presents  much  interest- 
ing  information;  the  principles  it  advocates  deserve  to  be 
carefully  studied ;  and  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  impress  us 
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with  a  realization  of.  the  distinguished  blessing  which  we 
enjoy  in  our  perfect  religious  freedom. 


Art.  VL — The  Habmony  of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  other 
Prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  Notes,  and  an 
outline  of  the  various  interpretations.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Hoare,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    London.    John  W.  Parker,  1848. 

Many  of  the  agents  and  objects  which  are  employed  as 
symbols  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  also  used  in  the  ancient 
prophets,  either  in  the  same  relation,  or  in  similes,  metaphors, 
or  some  other  species  of  figure  ;  and  many  of  the  important 
terms  and  forms  of  expression  employed  by  John,  occur  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  design  of  this  work 
to  point  out  these  parallelisms  and  resemblances,  in  order  to 
show  the  harmony  of  the  Revelation  with  the  other  prophecies, 
and  aid  in  determining  its  meaning.  The  analogous  passages 
are  not  transcribed  at  large,  but  many  of  their  terms  and 
expressions  are  inserted  in  a  paraphrase  which  the  author 
presents  of  the  text,  and  references  given  to  the  others.  He 
does  not  indeed  confine  himself  in  his  selection  to  the  prophecies, 
but  alleges  kindred  terms  and  phrases  often  from  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  gospels  and  epistles. 
There  are  many  passages  which  admit,  in  this  way,  of  a  very 
large  and  beautiful  illustration.  Thus  the  darkening  and  fall 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  followed  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
seal,  are  in  a  degree  similar  to  those  which  it  had  been  predict- 
ed should  attend  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  and  the  capture 
and  slaughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt ;  and  immediately  precede 
the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  while  the  oflSce  which  they 
fill  is  quite  difierent.  "  And  the  sun  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  hair,  and  the  moon  became  as  blood,  and  the  stars  of 
heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casts  her  untimely 
figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind ;  and  the  heaven 
departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together."  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  obscuration  and  fall  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
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Isaiah  xiii.  10,  are  employed  to  show  (hat  the  capture  of  Ba- 
bylon was  to  take  place  in  the  night,  and  in  a  night  of  extra- 
ordinary darkness,  caused  by  a  storm,  and  that  the  prediction 
bad  a  literal  fulfilment.  "  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the 
constellations  thereof  shall  not  give  their  light ;  the  sun  shall 
be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not 
cause  her  light  to  shine."  They  are,  however,  more  probably 
used  by  a  hypocatastasis  for  the  monarch  and  princes  of  Baby- 
lon, to  indicate  that  they  would  at  that  crisis  be  involved  in 
darkness  of  mind,  and  uncertainty  and  confusion  of  counsels ; 
that  instead  of  efficient  protectors,  they  would  be  to  the  po- 
pulation of  the  city,  what  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  would 
be  were  they  wholly  prevented  from  giving  light.  The  lan- 
guage Is  not,  as  some  have  represented,  metaphorical,  as  the 
events  predicted  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  not  incom- 
patible with  their  nature. 

'  In  foreshowing  the  slaughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  exclusion 
of  his  family  from  the  throne,  it  is  predicted ;  "  And  when  I 
shall  quench  thee,  I  will  cover  the  heavens ;  and  make  the 
stars  thereof  dark ;  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light ;  all  the  bright  lights  of 
heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee,  and  set  darkness  upon  thy 
land,  saith  the  Lord  God,"  Ezekiel  xxxii.  6-^.  Here  they  are 
used  doubtless  in  the  same  manner  as  substitutes  for  the  royal 
family,  in  order  to  show  that  by  their  exclusion  from  the 
throne,  the  condition  of  the  Egyptians  in  respect  to  their  fos- 
tering care,  was  to  be  such  as  that  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
would  be,  were  the  heavens  covered  with  blackness,  and  the 
sun,  moon,  and  i^tars,  prevented  from  shining.  They  are  used 
on  the  same  principle  also  in  reference  to  the  rulers  of  the 
nations  generally,  Isaiah  xxxiv.  4.  **  And  the  host  of  heaven 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as 
a  scroll ;  and  all  their  host  shall  fall  down,  as  the  leaf  falleth 
off  from  the  vine,  and  as  a  falling  fig  from  a  fig-tree."  As 
the  events  here  affirmed  of  them  are  unnatural,  and  would 
involve  the  dissolution  of  the  solar  and  stellar  system,  they 
indicate  that  the  monarchs,  princes,  and  subordinate  rulers, 
whose  overthrow  they  are  employed  to  illustrate,  are  to  be 
hurled  from  their  stations,  and  their  several  governments 
whdiy  annihilated.   They  are  used  in  a  similar  relation  abo 
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doubtless,  Joel  ii.  10,  82,  Matthew  xxv.  29,  and  the  parallel 
passages  of  Mark  and  Luke,  in  which  the  obscuration  of  the  sua 
and  moon,  and  the  fall  of  the  stars,  are  represented  as  taking 
place  at  the  same  time.  Those  orbs,  it  should  be  considered* 
were  not  in  any  of  these  instances  seen  by  the  prophet  ia 
vision,  undergoing  these  changes,  and  they  are  not  emfdoyedt 
therefore,  as  prophetic  symbols,  but  instead  are  merely  used  to 
illustrate  by  the  resemblance  which  they  present,  ti^  nature 
and  circumstances  of  their  destruction,  whose  overthrow  is 
distinctly  foreshown  in  the  prophecies  in  which  they  occur. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  however,  they  are  not  used  to  exemplify 
or  illustrate  somethiag  predicted  in  connexion  with  them,  in 
literal  language,  but  absolutely  ^as  prophetic  symbols,  whose 
meaning  lies  wholly  in  themselves,  and  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  laws  of  analogy,  independently  of  what  precedes  ,and 
follows ;  and  they  actually  foreshow  therefore  first,  such  dis- 
astrous changes  of  the  civil  governments  of  the  world,  m 
will  make  them  to  their  subjects,  what  a  blackening  of  the  sun 
and  bloodiness  of  the  moon  would  render  those  orbs  to  men ; 
and  next,  such  a  dejection  of  monarchs  and  princes  from  their 
stations  and  annihilation  of  their  governments,  as  will  be  to 
them,  what  a  fall  of  stars  and  a  departure  of  the  heavens  as  a 
scroll,  when  it  is  rolled  together,  would  be  to  those  bodies. 

A  discrimination  of  the  differing  relations  in  which  they 
are  thus  used,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  are  employed, 
is  essential,  accordingly,  to  a  just  understanding  of  their 
meaning ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  used  in  the  figurative  predictions,  is  an  important  aid  to 
the  discovery  of  the  office  which  they  fill  as  symbols.  There 
are  many  other  passages  that  admit  of  a  similar  illustration, 
from  correlative  or  resembling  predictions,  in  other  parts  of 
the  sacred  volume. 

Mr.Hoare  gives  explanations  of  many  of  the  symbols  in  notes, 
and  presents  in  a  series  of  appendices,  short  essays  on  the  laws 
of  interpretation,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  state  of  the  de- 
parted,  and  several  other  topics,  in  which  his  object  is  to  exhibit 
the  constructions  which  have  been  advanced  by  eminent  com- 
mentators, rather  than  to  offer  new  theories.  His  views,  like  all 
theirs,  we  beUeve,  in  Great  Britain,  who  expect  the  personal 
advent  of  Christ,  anterior  to  the  millennium,  are  evangelical 
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m  LUmrary  and  Critical  Notices.  U^J* 

The  publication  of  a  book  like  this,  which  treats  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  a  single  relation,  indicates  the  high  interest 
that  is  there  felt  in  the  subject.  There  are  there  so  many  who 
are  in  a  degree  familiar  with  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and 
desirous  to  gain  a  further  knowledge  of  them,  that  an  author 
who  discusses  any  one  of  their  numerous  themes  with  learning 
and  piety  may  look  for  a  large  body  of  readers ;  and  every 
year  thousands  of  volumes  are  issued  and  gain  a  wide  cir- 
culation. When  will  the  subject,  instead  of  being  shunned 
and  discountenanced,  attract  an  equal  attention  here?  At 
no  distant  day  we  trust.  It  needs  but  to  be  studied  to  awaken 
a  profounder  interest  than  almost  anyo#ier;  and  but  to  be 
presented  aright  from  the  desk,  to  render  it  more  attractive 
than  almost  any  other,  the  medium  of  a  larger  knowledge  of 
the  great  things  of  God,  and  a  happier  means  of  strengthen- 
ii^  the  faith,  quickening  the  love,  and  giving  cheerfulness 
knd  enei^  to  the  labors  of  the  church. 


AsnCUB  Vn. — ^LlTKRART  AND  ClimCAL  NoTIOBS. 

}.  Lbctubss  ov  thx  Sbookd  Advsnt  of  Messiah,  and  other  im- 
portant subjects,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Winthrop,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Chmch,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  New  York :  Stanford  and  Swordi, 
1849. 

Tab  author,  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  treatB  in  a  series  of  spi- 
rited and  effective  Lectures  of  the  folly  of  atheism,  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  the  popular  objections  of  infidelity,  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion, and  man's  responsibility  for  his  belief— themes  that  are  peculiariy 
appropriate  at  the  present  time,  when  not  only  enemies  without  the  chuixdi 
are  aawailing  religion,  but  individuals  in  the  sacred  office,  and  some  even 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  ques- 
\km  or  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  employ  themselves  in  the 
inculcation — ^under  the  guise  of  metaphysics  and  philology— of  the 
infidel  and  atheistic  theories  held  by  the  rationalistB  of  Germany,  that 
afan,  not  merely  at  the  overthrow  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Chriitian  system,  but  at  the  extermination  of  religion  from  the  world. 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  mistaken  and  fiiltal  pdicy  to  allow  these  bold, 
UBaempulous,  and  finiatieal  men  to  pursue  their  course  without  counter- 
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action; — supei^dal^oontradk^uByandaUurdaBthejare.  Some  of  them 
are  anned  with  a  large  power  by  the  pofiitioDs  which  they  oociipj. 
Thej  are,  in  effect^  (»rgani£ed  as  a  party,  and  act  in  concert  The  praa 
is,  in  a  degree,  Bubeendent  to  them.  They  beguile  the  enthusiastic  and 
aspiring  by  loud  pretences  to  superior  knowledge,  and  impose  on  the 
unsuspecting  by  professions  of  the  fiiith  and  expressions  of  the  religions 
feeling  whidi  it  is  the  very  object  of  tbeir  principles  to  discountenance 
and  extinguish.  If  they  are  left  without  confutation ;  if  no  efforts  are 
made  to  protect  the  truth  from  their  assaults,  thousands  of  the  young 
will  be  deluded  by  their  arts,  and  ihe  church  itself  become  the  cfek 
propagandist  here,  as  it  is  in  Germany,  of  infidelity.  The  ministen  of 
the  different  denominations  would,  we  believe,  render  an  important  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  religion,  were  they^  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Wm- 
thropv  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  to  their  people  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and,  what  is  equally  requisite,  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  fidse  principles  of  the  fiishionaUe  philosophy,  and  p(»nt  out  the 
atheistic  results  to  which  it  leads.  Mr.  Winthrop's  lectures  are  hajqu]^ 
suited  to  their  design.  He  has  made  himself  fiuniUar  with  the  subject 
by  much  reading  and  study.  His  style  is  perspicuous  and  energetic. 
He  conducts  an  argument  with  deamess  and  force,  and  his  i^peab  aie- 
bold  and  effective. 

He  treats  in  the  second  part  on  the  premillennial  advent  of  the  Me^ 
siah,  the  rest<Mration  of  the  Jews,  the  first  resurrection,  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day,  the.  personal  reign  of  the  Messiah  and  his  glorified  sainiB 
on  the  earth,  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  antiquity  and  practical 
utility  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ's  advent  and  reign.  These,  like  the 
others,  are  written  with  an  ease,  intelligence,  and  force,  that  are  adapted 
in  more  than  an  ordinary  d^;ree  to  interest,  instruct,  and  convince.  He 
views  he  presents  are  essentiaUy  like  those  entertained  by  the  best 
writers  of  Ghreat  Britdn,  Cuninghame,  M^eile,  Bickersteth,  Anderson, 
Sirr,  who,  though  they  misjudge,  we  think,  on  several  subordinate 
topics,  hold  that  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints  are  to  precede  the  millennium,  and  that  the  Israelites  are  at  that 
period  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  land,  and  again  exalted  to  a  pecu- 
liar relation  to  God.  His  views  of  the  work  of  redemption  are  empha- 
tically evangelical,  and  he  makes  appropriate  and  effective  practical  uses 
of  his  subject 

We  wish  the  mimsters  of  the  gospel  generally  may  be  induced  to 
foUow  his  example  also  on  this  subject,  and  give  lectures  to  their  people 
on  the  great  themes  of  the  prophecies.  Are  there  any  who  doubt  the 
possibility  of  discussing  them  in  such  a  nuumer  as  to  engage  the  into- 
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rest  and  oondnoe  to  the  instractbn  of  their  hearers  f  They  could  M 
into  no  greater  nugndgment  These  lectures,  whkih  are  far  superior  to 
ordinary  discourses,  not  only  in  the  novelty,  but  in  the  attractiyeness  of 
their  topics  and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  treated,  are  a  sufficient 
ptoof  of  it  What  other  announcement  is  there  so  suited  to  rouse  and 
awe  the  heart,  give  impression  to  all  the  great  teachings  of  the  sacred 
word,  free  the  existence  which  follows  this  from  the  yagueness  and  uncer- 
tnnty  under  which  it  is  usually  contemplated,  and  invest  it  with  reality 
and  grandeur,  as  that  the  holy  dead  are  in  a  brief  period  to  be  raised 
tnuL  the  grave  and  enter  on  their  immortal  life  of  beauty  and  glory 
with  Christ?  What  other  subjects  are  there  of  greater  momeqt^  or 
more  adapted  to  give  exalted  conceptions  of  God's  designs,  and  impart 
interest  and  beauty  to  the  future,  than  Christ's  descent  from  the  skies, 
within  a  few  years,  in  viable  majesty,  destruction  of  his  armed  foes, 
conversion  of  the  surviving  Gentile  nations,  restoration  of  the  Israelites 
to.  their  own  land,  and  reign  over  the  world,  raised  to  virtue,  beauty,  and 
happiness,  through  an  interminable  series  of  ages ! 

We  do  not  reconunend  thdr  attempting  to  treat  these  themes  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  them.  They  are  not  proper  subjects  for 
careless  declamation,  superficial  excitement,  or  mere  assumption  and 
conjecture.  iSut  let  them,  rejecting  the  mistaken  theories  by  which 
Ihqr  have  be^  heretofore  misinterpreted,  make  themselves  fiuniKar  with 
the  laws  of  symbols  and  figures,  and  rigidly  follow  them  in  their  exph- 
cations,  and  Uiey  will  find  the  prophetic  oracles,  which  are  now  so  gene- 
TaDy  neglected  and  shunned  as  unintelligible  and  dangerous,  an  exhaust- 
kss  treasury  of  means  most  happily  adapted,  not  only  to  awaken  the 
cariosity,  aid  the  knowledge,  and  strengthen  the  fiuth  of  believers,  but 
to  rouse  the  attention  and  impress  the  consciences  of  hearers  generally, 
Hiese  lectures  drew,  we  understand,  large  audiences,  and  the  intelli- 
gence, earnestness,  and  dignity  with  which  they  are  written  must  have 
given  them  a  deep  impression. 

2,  An  Inquibt  into  the  Alleged  Tendency  of  the  Separation  or 
Convicts  one  from  the  other  to  produce  Disease  and  Derange- 
ment. By  a  Citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia:  K  C.  dir  J. 
Biddle.  1849. 

The  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  methods  of  separate  and 
anodate  labor  pursued  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sjlvania,  and  the  State's  Prison  at  Charlestown,  MasriadiusettB,  have  ibr 
several  years  been  very  largely  and  zealously  discussed  by  the  members 
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of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  and  others  of  Boston.  In  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiaiy  convicts  aie  separated  from  each  other  as  entirely  as 
though  each  was  the  only  individual  confined  in  the  prison.  Hiey 
lodge  and  labor  in  separate  rooms.  They  are,  however,  visited  every 
day  several  times  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment,  and  often  1^ 
friends  and  strangers,  and  allowed  to  converse,  make  known  their  wants, 
and  express  their  wishes  freely.  In  the  prison  at  Charleetown  they  are 
also  lodged  separately,  but  labor  in  gangs  in  the  same  apartment  of 
yard,  though  precluded  wholly  from  conversation  with  one  another. 
The  difference  of  the  two  institutions  in  this  relation  accordingly  is^ 
that  in  the  Pennsylvania  Penitentaary  while  the  prisoners  are  wholly 
isoUhed  from  each  other,  they  are  allowed  to  converse  daily  with  their 
overseers,  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment,  and  often  with  their 
friends,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  virtuous  and  intelligent  strangen ; 
while  in  the  Charlestown  prison  they  enjoy  lees  of  the  company  of  the 
micontaminated,  and  instead,  are  allowed  to  work  during  the  day  in 
each  other's  presence,  though  without  conversaticHL  The  preference  k 
given  altogether  by  the  Massachusetts  writers  to  the  latter  method,  and 
the  other  denounced  as  wholly  ill-judged  and  cruel,  injurious  in  an 
extreme  degree  to  the  health  of  the  convicts,  and  frtlal  to  their  mental 
powers.  It  is  the  design  of  this  Inquiry  to  vindicate  the  discipline  gf 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  from  these  charges,  by  showing  first,  that  the 
inmates  of  that  prison  are  not,  as  the  Massachusetts  writers  represent, 
consigned  to  absolute  solitude,  but  are  only  precluded  from  intercoum 
with  one  another,  while  their  need  of  society  is  supplied  in  a  sufficient 
degree  by  the  daily  visits  and  conversation  of  the  officers,  and  others. 
Next  that  of  the  deaths  that  take  place,  the  hugest  share  are  from 
diseases  that  were  contracted  before  admission  to  the  prison  ;  and  the 
others  from  causes  that  are  wholly  independent  of  the  peculiar  disci- 
pline of  the  institution ;  and  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  general^ 
improves  instead  of  declining  during  their  residence  there.  And  finally 
that  of  the  convicts  who  are  deranged,  by  much  the  laigest  number 
are  insane  on  their  admis^on ;  that  the  others  owe  their  derangement  to 
other  causes  than  their  exclusion  from  each  other's  society ;  and  that 
with  few  exceptions  even  that  class  are,  before  their  dismission,  cured  by 
the  medical  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  discussion  is 
throughout  highly  interesting.  It  displays  ihe  most  ample  acquami- 
ance  with  the  subject,  is  marked  by  candor,  and  while  conducted  with 
great  keenness,  is  free  firom  asperity ;  and  forms  an  effective  and  noUe 
vindication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  from  the  misrepresentation 
and  obloquy  with  which  it  has  been  assailed. 
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8.  PuHisHittWT  BY  Death,  rre  Authomtt  and  Ezpedibnct.   By  G. 
R  Cheever,  D.D.   New  York :  John  Wiley.  1849. 

This  work,  of  which  a  new  edition  is  now  issued,  is  entitled,  by  the 
importance  of  the  theme  and  the  ability  with  whidi  it  is  treated,  to  the 
kage  circulation  and  general  &vor  it  has  already  received.  Dr.  Cheever 
founds  his  chief  argument  in  pro<^  of  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of 
the  punishment  of  bloodshedding  by  death,  on  the  great  command 
addressed  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  ^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed  f  and  on  the  reason  given  for  that  oommand, 
*^  Vot  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.''  As  that  reason  still  sub- 
drti  and  must  oontmue  to  subsist,  it  must  still  be  an  equal  ground  for 
the  ocmtinuance  of  the  law.  What  then  is  that  reason  9  Man's  moral 
nature,  by  which  he  is  capable  of  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God, 
and  owes  duties  to  him ;  and  on  the  ground  of  which  he  is  placed  under 
a  law  which  makes  death  the  penalty  of  revolt.  As  God  has  thus 
actually  assigned  that  dread  evil  as  the  sanction  of  his  own  law,  the 
unlawfid  infliction  of  it  by  man  on  his  fellow  man  is  on  that  account, 
as  well  as  in  other  relations,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  conceivable  ofiences 
against  him ;  as  it'impHes  either  that  the  gradflcation  of  the  murderer's 
Sfiger,  jealousy,  revenge,  avarice,  ambition,  or  whatever  other  malevo- 
lent passion  it  is  that  prompts  him  to  the  deed,  is  as  adequate  a  reason 
fer  his  inflicting  it,  as  revolt  from  God  is  for  its  infliction  by  him ;  and 
thence  that  the  rights  of  the  murderer  over  God's  creatures  are  as  great 
and  absolute  as  his  are ;  or  else,  that  the  being  murdered  is  not  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  God  therefore  has  no  peculiar  rights  over 
him  as  a  moral  subject  In  either  form,  it  is  an  assumption  of  rights 
and  prerogatives  as  absolute  and  sacred  as  those  which  belong  to  the 
Almighty !  What  a  stupendous  ofifence  against  him  I  How  appro- 
priate that  he  who  thus  arrogates  his  place,  should  be  immediacy 
confuted  by  an  infliction  that  shows  what  his  true  relations  are  both  to 
him  and  to  man !  Dr.  Cheever's  other  principal  arguments  are  founded 
on  the  re-enactment  of  the  law  given  to  Noah  at  the  institution  of  the 
Hebrew  code,  and  its  recognition  by  Paul,  as  still  obligatory  on  the 
race.  These  are  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  subsidiary  considerations. 
The  subject  is  treated  throughout  with  ease,  vivacity,  and  force,  and  is 
marked  by  a  characteristic  that  is  too  seldom  seen  in  the  discussions  of 
the  present  day — a  deep  sense  of  the  rights  of  God,  and  a  full  and 
earnest  belief  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  his  Word. 
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4.  Lms  AND  Times  of  the  Rbv.  Philip  Hknrt,  AM.   New  York : 
R.  Carter  <fe  Brotliers.  1849. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  narrative  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  eminent 
men  who  under  the  tyranny  of  Charles  IL  and  James  11.  were  ejected^ 
from  the  ministry  in  the  established  churchy  and  persecuted  for  their 
fidelity  to  Christ  Hjs  fiUher  was  keeper  of  the  king's  orchard  at 
Whitehall,  London,  under  Charles  I.,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  boni 
and  spent  his  early  years.  He  was  religiously  educated,  and  became 
pious  before  entering  the  university  at  Oxford.  Soon  after  receiving  bis 
d^ree,  he  took  charge  of  a  small  parish  in  Flintshire,  and  continued 
th^e^until  ejected  for  his  nonconformity.  On  removing  to  a  neighboring 
town,  he  still  preached  sometimes  in  his  own  house,  and  occasionally  in 
churches  in  the  vicinity,  and  like  others  was  watched,  obstructed,  and 
harassed  through  six  and  twenty  years,  till  on  the  accession  of  William 
and  Maiy,  l^al  toleration  was  given  to  those  who  dissented  from  the 
national  church.  The  history  given  by  the  biographer  of  the  annoy- 
ances, the  misrepresentations,  the  cruelty  to  which  the  fiiithful  discifdes 
of  the  Redeemer  were  then  subjected,  and  the  patience  with  which  they 
submitted  to  injustice,  and  the  joyfulness  with  which  they  took  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods  for  Christ's  sake,  is  very  affecting.  God  gavA 
them  a  wisdom  which  was  equal  to  their  exigencies,  and  enabled  them' 
to  display  in  eminent  strength  and  beauty  the  integrity,  meekness,  and 
dignity  of  true  religion  in  contrast  to  the  debasement,  treachery,  and 
mercilessness  of  that  which  is  false.  Mr.  Henry  was  the  &ther  of 
Matthew  the  conmientator,  and  resembled  him  much  in  genius,  tempera- 
ment, and  style.  He  was  distinguished  hr  amiableness,  conversiblenesB, 
discretion,  and  fidelity.  Religion  was  the  busmeas  of  his  life,  and  ww 
heartfelt  and  practical,  not  imaginative  and  theoretical  merely,  and  was 
exercised  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  was 
placed,  not  limited  to  a  few  occasions  when  he  could  act  on  a  conspicu- 
ous theatre,  and  attract  the  gaze  of  a  crowd ;  nor  thrown  away  in  the 
mere  projection  of  vast  and  impracticable  schemes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  good  by  others.  He  had  a  profound  sense  of  his  dependence,  of 
God's  all  directing  sway,  of  the  truth  of  his  word,  and  the  wisdom  and 
gradousness  of  his  designs ;  and  surrendered  himself  to  his  disposal  in 
seasons  of  darkness  and  danger,  with  that  filial  acquiescence,  that  calm- 
ness and  serenity  of  trust,  that  are  usually  displayed  by  the  witnesses 
of  God  in  the  great  crises  of  their  spiritual  life,  and  invest  their  fiiitk 
and  submission  with  a  lofty  dignity  and  grandeur. 
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5.  The  Misobllanxous  Wbitinos  of  Pascal,  conmsting  of  Letters, 
EsBajB,  Conversations,  and  Detached  Thoughts.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  George  Pearce,  Esq.    London :  Longman,  Brown, 

^  Green,  and  Lon^nans,  1849. 

As  examination,  a  few  yean  since,  of  Pascal^s  manuscripts^  which 
haTe  been  preserved  in  public  and  private  libraries,  led  to  the 
diMX>very  that  a  considerable  part  of  them  had  not  been  printed,  and 
tfettt  some  important  passages  of  those  which  had  been  published  had 
been  mutilated,  or  charged  with  another  meaning  by  his  editors.  The 
enriosity  which  this  announcement  excited,  and  the  disposition  shown  by 
tmne  to  misrepresent  his  sentiments  and  character,  occasioned  a  new 
editkm,  embracing  the  whole  of  his  works,  and  conforming  them  to  the 
manuscripts.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  new  issue,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  letters,  discourses,  and  detached  thoughts  that  had  not  been  embraced 
in  former  editions.  They  generally  bear  the  marks  very  distinctly  of  his 
great  mind.  The  tracts,  especially  on  the  geometrical  spirit,  the  art  of 
penuasion,  and  eloquence  and  style,  and  many  of  the  miscellaneous 
thoughts,  from  the  loffy  powers  which  they  display,  and  the  ease,  pre- 
cision, and  el^^ce  with  which  they  are  expressed,  leave  no  room  to 
doobt  their  genuineness.  It  is  scarcely  just,  however,  to  a  great  author 
thus  to  give  publicity  to  all  the  unfinished  treatises,  fitigments  of  discus- 
flOBs,  and  disconnected  thoughts  and  memoranda  that  are  found  in  his 
dedc  at  his  decease,  many  of  which,  perhaps,  were  written  in  preparation 
of  the  works  which  he  Uved  to  mature  and  publish.  The  volume  which 
it  to  follow  this  is  to  contain  an  unfinished  work  in  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity, or  explanation  of  its  nature,  and  proof  of  its  truths,  that  has 
not  before  been  printed,  and  is  said  to  be  of  great  interest 

6.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Wiluam  Cowper,  complete  in  one 
volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshawe,  Ail  New  York : 
R.  Carter  <b  Brothers,  1849. 

This  beautiful  volume  has,  fipom  the  largeness  of  the  correspondence, 
the  accuracy  of  the  l»ographical  notices  and  essay  on  his  genius,  and  the 
taate  with  which  the  whole  is  executed,  all  the  completeness  and  elegance 
which  the  admirers  of  the  poet  can  desire  in  an  edition  of  his  works. 
Hie  unrivalled  ease,  liveliness,  and  grace  of  the  letters  edited  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  inspired  readers  generally  with  the  wish  that  his  whole  corres- 
pondence might  be  published  together  and  in  its  natural  order.  The 
entire  series  of  his  letters  is  accordingly  here  given  and  arranged  with 
few  exceptions  as  they  were  written.  The  narrative  of  his  life,  which, 
though  founded  on  that  by  Hayley,  is  freed  from  the  errors  into  which 
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that  writer  was  betrayed  by  his  want  of  religious  knowledge,  is  incorpo- 
rated with  the  letters,  and  presents  the  explanations  that  are  needed  of 
their  details.  To  that  is  added  the  memoir  of  his  early  years,  written 
by  himself;  a  sketch  also  of  the  character  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  J. 
Cowper ;  and  brief  notices  of  the  younger  Mr.  Unwin,  Mr.  Hill,  Lad|^ 
Austen,  and  several  others,  who  were  his  correspondents.  These  are 
followed  by  an  elegant  essay  on  his  genius  and  poetry,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Cunningham,  of  Harrow.  The  reader  has  thus  the  most  ample 
means  of  a  just  estimate  of  his  life,  his  poetic  powers,  his  piety,  and  tbe 
nature  and  ground  of  the  derangement  with  whidi  many  of  his  years 
were  darkened.  Mr.  Grimshawe  has  fulfilled  his  office  as  editor  with 
excellent  judgment,  presenting  a  true  portraiture  of  Cowper's  peculiar 
temperament,  vindicating  him  firom  the  misrepresentations  into  which 
other  writers  had  fallen,  referring  his  mental  maladies  to  their  real 
causes,  and  protecting  religion  fix>m  the  imputation  of  gloominess  and 
misanthropy,  to  which  it  had  on  his  account  unjustly  been  subjected. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  Cowper's  woiks. 
His  letters  are  universally  regarded  as  unsurpassed  in  propriety,  ease, 
grace,  and  dignity  of  thought,  and  accuracy  and  elegance  of  expressioD. 
Unstudied,  the  effusion  of  the  moment,  and  presenting  all  the  variety  of 
views  and  emotions  with  which  his  mind  was  filled  by  the  themes  which 
occupied  him,  they  are  far  Better  models  for  the  young  than  the  elabo* 
rate  epistles  of  Pope,  Swift,  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Mrs.  Montague,  or 
others  of  that  class,  which,  with  all  their  wit,  refinement,  and  learning, 
are  too  much  the  work  of  art,  and  display  even  in  their  elegance  a 
degree  of  stiffiiess  and  formality. 

But  the  charms  of  Cowper's  poetry,  especially  of  the  Task,  equal 
those  of  his  letters.  That  work  is  undoubtedly,  in  excellence  of  style, 
vivacity  and  grace  of  thought,  dignity  and  beauty  of  theme,  not  only 
the  finest  poem  of  the  last  century,  but  one  of  the  best  in  our  language. 
Ck>mpared  with  it,  most  that  have  since  been  published  scarcely  deserve 
the  name.  A  greater  or  worse  revolution  in  taste  was,  perhaps,  never 
wrought  in  so  short  a  period  as  that  which  was  introduced  by  the 
writers  who  succeeded  him,  and  have  risen  to  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity— Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  others  of  that  class — ^who  aimed  at 
effect  by  the  exhibition  of  the  mean,  the  monstrous,  or  the  impossible, 
rather  than  that  which  is  natural,  beautiful,  and  morally  great  llieir 
works,  if  not  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  at  least  aHen  firom  it  Kthey  treat 
of  religion,  it  is  as  a  vague  naturalism  or  philosophy,  rather  than  a  divine 
reality.  No  one  looks  to  them  for  portraitures  of  Christian  character,  or 
lofty  expressions  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  with  which  they 
are  usually  familiar,  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation.  There 
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k  no  better  means  of  oorrecting  this  fidse  taste  than  the  circulation  of 
works  Hke  Cowper's,  marked  nniversall j  by  truth,  delicacy,  and  elegance, 
and  abounding  with  beautiful  delineations  of  the  exterior  world,  touch- 
ing pictures  of  the  heart,  just  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
%fty  views  of  God; — ^realities,  in  a  word,  not  shadows;  synmietry, 
instead  of  distortion ;  the  religion  which  God  has  revealed,  in  place  of  a 
oold  and  &Ise  philosophy.  We  wish  this  volume  may  find  its  way  into 
eveiy  neighb<Nrhood,  and  become  the  companion  and  teacher  of  every 
fiunfly. 

7.  Thb  Life,  akd  a  Sblection  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Venn,  KA,  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  Venn,  B.D.  Philadelphia : 
H.  Hooker.  1849. 

Mr.  Venn  was  one  of  the  few  distinguishjed  men  who  preached  the 
gospel  with  fidelity  and  success  in  the  English  establishment  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  last  centiuy,  and  prepared  the  way  in  a  d^ee  for 
the  large  body  of  eminent  ministers  who  have  since  adorned  that  church, 
and  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  projection  and  support  of  missions, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  The  Memoir,  which  was  written 
by  his  son  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  the  rector  of  Clapham,  and  long  the 
associate  of  Thornton,  Wilberforoe,  Clarkson,  and  the  other  celebrated 
philanthropists,  who  resided  or  were  accustomed  to  visit  there,  is  highly 
interesting,  and  presents  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  wisdom,  zeal, 
self-denial,  disinterestedness,  and  faithfulness  which  become  the  ministers 
of  the  cross,  and  which,  when  seen  in  eminent  d^ees,  are  usually 
crowned  by  large  success.  His  ministry  at  Huddersfield,  like  that  of 
Edwards  at  Northampton,  left  an  impression  that  survived  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  letters,  which  aboimd  with  interesting  incidents 
and  useful  counsels,  display  warm  and  generous  affections,  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  just  news  of  the  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  an  ardent  delight  in  the  piety  of  firiends  and  fellow  disciples. 

8.  A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  adapted  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  all  orders  of  Christians.  By  William  Law, 
M.A.   New  York :  Stanford  &  Swoids.  1849. 

This  is  a  handsome  edition  of  this  excellent  work,  which  loses  none  of 
the  power  of  its  truths  by  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  any  of  its  adaptation  to 
interest,  instruct,  and  impress.  To  what  a  loffy  office  God  exalts  those 
whom  he  thus  makes  the  teachers  of  successive  generations,  and  the 
instrument  of  awakening,  enlightening,  and  strengthening  thousands  and 
myriads  of  the  heirs  of  salvation ! 
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9.  Family  Praters,  and  prayers  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  to 
which  is  added  a  Family  CJommentary  npon  the  Sermon  on  the 
Momit  By  the  late  Henry  Thornton,  Esq^  MP.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Rev.  M.  Eastbum,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  New  York : 
Stanford  &  Swords.   Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1849. 

This  volume  is  well  suited  for  fEunilies  that  use  a  manual  in  worship. 
The  style  of  the  prayers  is  simple  and  scriptural,  and  their  topics 
appropriate  and  sufficiently  diversified.  The  Commentary,  which  oc- 
cupies near  half  the  volume,  is  evangelical  and  instructive.  How 
seldom  do  those  who  reach  important  stations  in  the  political  world,  or 
act  a  conspicuous  part  in  any  of  the  great  movements  of  their  age, 
employ  their  hours  of  leisure  in  the  composition  of  works  thus  adapted 
to  advance  their  knowledge  of  divine  things,  nourish  their  religious 
affections,  and  aid  the  piety  of  others  ! 

10.  Original  Thoughts  on  various  passages  of  Scripture,  being 
the  substance  of  Sermons  preached  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil,  A.M.,  never  before  published,  taken  down  by  Mrs.  Hawkes,  and 
now  edited  by  Catherine  Cecil.  New  York  :  R,  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1849. 

These  sermons  are  brie^  and  marked  by  the  simplicity  of  thought, 
and  spontaneousness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  by  which  Mr.  Cecil  was 
characterized.  His  intellect  and  heart  acted  in  harmony,  and  took  an 
equal  share  in  the  exhibition  and  enforcement  of  the  gospel.  Every 
truth  awakened  in  him  its  appropriate  feeling,  and  every  pious  feeling 
was  excited  and  prompted  to  utterance  by  its  appropriate  truth.  He  is 
in  these  discourses  as  in  his  other  works  highly  practical,  and  displays 
an  unusual  fiuniliarity  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  lifo,  and 
presents  views  excellently  suited  to  aid  the  believer  to  a  knowledge  of 
himself^  assist  him  in  the  cultivation  of  his  affections,  and  teach  him  how 
to  fulfil  the  duties  and  meet  the  trials  of  life. 

11.  Thoughts  and  Maxims  illustrating  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects. 
By  Rev.  R  Hooker.   Philadelphia :  H.  Hooker.  1849. 

This  little  volume  presents  many  useful  maxims,  many  excellent 
thoughts,  many  just  delineations  of  the  nattval  and  sanctified  emotions 
and  passions,  and  many  fine  portraitures  of  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  and  the 
hopes  that  distinguish  the  believer.  It  bespeaks  a  meditative  mind 
that  has  observed  widely  and  felt  deeply,  and  learned  to  conform  its 
judgment  to  the  teachings  of  God's  word,  and  will  yield  pleasive  and* 
mstmction  to  the  reader  whether  in  the  ardor  of  youth  or  the  calm 
of  old  age. 
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12.  The  Wholk  Works  of  Xsnophon,  translated  by  Ashley  Cooper, 
Spelman,  Smith,  Fielding,  and  others,  complete  in  one  volume. 
New  York :  R.  Carter  <fe  Brothers.  1849. 

This  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  institution  and  expedition  of  Cyrus,  the  memoir  and 
defence  of  Socrates,  and  the  affiuis  of  Greece.  The  translations  are  by 
scholars  of  reputation,  and  in  good  taste.  Distinguished  for  his 
fine  powers,  large  knowledge,  and  simplicity  and  grace  of  style, 
Xenophon  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  of  the  Greeks. 

narratives  and  descriptions  are  eminently  graphic  The  reader 
vividly  conceives  every  scene  that  he  pamts,  every  person  whose  charac- 
ter he  draws,  and  every  act  and  incident  that  he  details ;  and  they  are 
of  great  variety  and  interest  He  ^ves  in  his  institution  of  Cyrus  a 
portrait  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age,  and  in  his  memoir  of  Socrates 
of  the  greatest  philosopher ;  while  in  his  notice  of  the  affiiirs  of  Greece  and 
other  tracts,  he  delineates  the  political  institutions,  the  mental  charac- 
teristics, the  domestic  manners,  the  arts,  the  contests,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  countrymen. 

13.  ExposmoN  OF  Psalm  CXIX.   An  illustration  of  the  Character 
and  Exercises  of  Christian  Experience.   By  Rev.  C.  Bridges,  M 
Vicar  of  Old  Newton.   New  York :  R.  Carter  <k  Brothers.  1849. 

The  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm  is  a  record  of  the  religious  views, 
contemplations,  desires,  hopes,  joys,  and  sorrows  of  a  fearer  and 
worshipper  of  God  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  presents  a  fuller 
exhibition  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
sanctified,  than  any  other  composition  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
delight  in  God  which  it  expresses,  the  sense  of  his  rights,  the  love  of 
his  law,  the  trust  in  his  care,  the  feeling  of  dependence,  the  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  the  fears,  the  dangers,  the  conflicts 
which  it  depicts,  are  common  to  the  pious  of  all  ages,  and  the  degree  in 
which  any  one  finds  that  they  are  his  own  and  embody  his  experience, 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  his  sanctification.  It  is  in  this  relation 
that  it  is  contemplated  by  Mr.  Bridges,  and  his  aim  is  to  unfold  the 
views  and  sentiments  which  it  expresses,  and  aid  the  reader  to  appre- 
hend their  full  meaning  and  make  them  the  means  of  exciting  and 
nourishing  the  same  thoughts  and  afiectbns  in  himself;  and  it  is  well 
suited  to  that  object  The  style  is  plain ;  the  views  are  scriptural ;  and 
'the  counsels  judicious.  The  high  estimation  in  ^diich  the  work  is  held 
abroad  is  seen  from  the  great  number  of  editions  through  which  it  has 
passed,  that  fit>m  which  this  is  printed  being  the  seventeenth. 
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Art.  I. — God  in  Christ.  Three  Discourses  delivered  at 
New  Haven,  Cambridge,  and  Andover,  with  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation  on  Language.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  Hart- 
ford :  Brown  &  Parsons,  1849. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

In  our  former  notice  of  this  volume  we  confined  ourselves 
to  the  statement  of  the  theory  which  Dr.  Bushnell 
advances  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  language,  and  exhibition  of  the  results  to  which  it  leads 
in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  works,  in  which 
terms  of  "  mind  and  thought are  used  ; — without  entering 
into  the  question  whether  it  lays  a  foundation  for  such  views 
of  the  divine  nature,  of  Christ's  incarnation  and  death,  and 
of  the  method  of  salvation  through  him,  as  he  presents  in  the 
Discourses  ;  or  whether  those  views,  considered  irrespective 
of  his  theory  of  language,  are  consistent  with  the  teachings 
of  revelation. 

We  now  propose  to  inquire  whether  he  treats  the  subjects 
of  the  Discourses  conformably  to  the  principles  of  his 
Dissertation ;  examine  the  theories  which  he  entertains  of 
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the  trinity,  incarnation,  and  atonement,  and  ascertain 
whether  they  have  the  merits  which  he  ascribes  to  them. 

His  theory  of  language,  it  will  be  recollected,  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  all  the  terms  that  are  employed  in  the  designation 
and  description  of  mental  and  spiritual  things,  are  used  by  a 
metaphor,  and  are  not,  therefore,  in  fact,  the  proper  denomi- 
natives of  the  mental  and  spiritual  things  in  respect  to  which 
they  are  employed,  but  instead,  are  mere  names  of  analogous 
physical  things ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  nature  of  the 
analogy  on  which  they  are  used,  is  wholly  unknown  and 
undiscoverable.  It  is,  therefore,  as  was  shown  in  our  analysis 
of  the  scheme,  equivalent  to  the  representation,  first,  that 
mental  and  spiritual  things  are  never  the  subjects  of  the 
affirmations  in  which  those  terms  are  used ;  ^ext,  that  the 
physical  things  of  which  they  treat  and  their  relations  to 
spiritual  things,  are  unknown  and  incomprehensible ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  Self-existent  is  not  the  being  whom 
the  Scriptures  reveal  and  exhibit  as  the  object  of  worship ; 
that  love,  awe,  adoration,  and  trust,  are  not  the  acts  which 
they  enjoin ;  that  the  acts  which  they  require  are  not  acts 
even  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  body,  and  are  physical  therefore 
and  involuntary,  but  of  what  specific  kind  is  unknown  and 
indeterminable.  Thus,  as  in  the  afllirmation,  "Joseph  is  a 
fruitful  bough,"  the  words  "  fruitful  bough  "  are  used  by  a 
metaphor  ;  and  thence  are  not  employed  to  signify  that 
Joseph  is  actually  "  a  fruitful  bough,"  but  merely  that  he  in 
some  relation  resembles  one  ;  so  also,  if  the  name  Joseph  is 
used  by  a  metaphor,  then  it  does  not  in  reality  stand  for  him ; 
and  it  is  not  he  who  is  afllirmed  to  resemble  "  a  fruitful 
bough,"  but  some  other  agent  of  an  analogous  kind  to  whom 
his  name  is  transferred  ;  but  who,  unless  either  an  express 
explanation  is  given,  or  the  principle  is  understood  on  which 
the  metaphor  is  used,  must  remain  wholly  unknown.  Accord- 
ingly, if  in  the  proposition,  "God  is  a  Spirit,"  the  word 
Spirit  is,  as  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  represents,  used  by  a  meta- 
phor, then  the  meaning  is  not  in  fact  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  but 
only  that  he  is  like  a  Spirit — whatever  that  is ;  and  if  the 
word  God,  also,  is  employed  by  a  metaphor,  then  God  is  not 
in  fact  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  but  some  other  agent 
who  merely  resembles  him ;  and  finally,  if  these  terms  are 
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used  on  a  principle  that  is  entirely  unknown  and  undiscover- 
able,  then  it  is  unknown  also  who  the  being  is  who  is  declared 
to  be  a  Spirit,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  resemblance  is 
which  the  affirmation  that  he  is  a  Spirit  is  employed  to 
denote ;  and  so  of  all  other  expressions  in  which  words  of 
**  thought  and  spirit "  are  used.  Had  Dr.  Bushnell,  then, 
written  his  Discourses  conformably  with  the  principles  of  his 
Dissertation,  instead  of  directly  treating  of  the  trinity, 
incarnation,  and  atonement,  he  would  have  formally  dis- 
claimed all  purpose  and  all  power  of  discussing  them  :  he 
would  have  denied  that  God,  intelligent  agents,  a  moral 
government,  a  redemption  from  sin,  are  in  any  degree  the 
subjects  of  the  revelation  made  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  shown 
that  the  fancy  that  they  treat  of  such  themes  is  founded  on 
a  total  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  their  language.  In 
place  of  rejecting  one  construction  of  them  and  advancing 
^mother,  he  would  have  rejected  all  theories  of  their  nature, 
and  affirmed  that  we  have  no  terms  by  which  we  can  express 
any  ideas  respecting  them. 

Are  his  Discourses  then  framed  in  conformity  with  lhat 
theory  ?  Not  in  the  least.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  * 
indication  in  them  that  he  does  not,  like  all  other  persons, 
use  the  word  God  to  denote  God ;  the  word  Spirit  to  denote 
Spirit ;  law  to  signify  law  ;  and  love,  awe,  joy,  trust,  sorrow, 
and  all  other  terms  of  the  kind,  to  denote  the  affections  of 
which  they  are  the  literal  names.  He  conducts  his  discus- 
sions throughout  as  though  the  words  which  he  employs  have 
the  meanings  that  are  usually  assigned  to  them,  and  are  an 
adequate  vehicle  of  thought ;  he  is  as  positive  and  dogmatical 
in  the  statement  and  affirmation  of  his  theories,  as  were  the 
authors  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  of  the  Westminster 
catechism  *in  the  exhibition  of  theirs ;  and  he  relics  as 
confidently  on  logic  to  maintain  the  views  which  he  advances, 
and  confute  those  of  his  opponents,  as  any  of  the  reasoning 
theologians  whom  he  denounces.  This  is  certainly  awkward 
in  one  who  designs,  by  his  theory,  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
metaphysics  and  theology.  It  occasions  no  surprise,  indeed, 
that  he  did  not  adhere  to  his  principles,  as  they  would  render 
it  physically  impossible  even  to  treat  of  such  subjects.  Dr. 
B.  might  spend  ages  in  the  effort,  without  being  able  to  form 
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a  proposition  that  would  be  intelligible  without  explanation, 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  alfinnation  should  be  a  spiritual 
agent,  act,  or  attribute :  and  yet  be  denoted  by  a  purely 
metaphorical  term.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  he  should 
have  framed  and  put  forth  such  a  theory  under  the 
pretence  that  it  at  once  indicates  the  process  by  which  he 
reached  the  doctrines  of  his  Discourses,  and  vindicates  their 
truth.  What  then  is  the  solution  of  this  inconsistency  ?  Is 
Dr.  Bushncll,  notwithstanding  his  "  power  of  poetic  insight,*' 
totally  ignorant  of  the  import  of  his  own  theory  ?  While 
attempting  to  disgrace  others  as  the  dupes  of  words,  has  he 
unwittingly  shown  himself  to  be  their  thrall,  and  a  false 
"  logicker  ?"  Or  is  his  theory  of  language  more  a  consequence 
than  the  cause  of  the  doctrines  of  his  Discourses,  •  and 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  his  readers  and  critics, 
and  justifying  the  license  he  has  taken  in  the  construction  of 
the  Scriptures  ?  Whatever  the  explanation  is,  his  disregard 
of  his  own  doctrine  is  unfavorable  to  the  credit  of  his  specu- 
lations. The  metaphysician  who  does  not  understand  himself ; 
the  dogmatist  who  does  not  follow  his  own  principles,  cannot 
expect  others  to  take  him  as  their  guide.  The  projector  who 
has  no  faith  in  his  own  powers,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if 
others  decline  to  receive  him  as  an  oracle.  To  show  what 
judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  him  in  these  relations,  we  shall, 
as  we  treat  of  his  doctrines,  give  examples  of  his  contra- 
diction of  his  views  of  language. 

1.  His  theory  of  God  and  created  things  appears  to  be 
essentially  that  of  the  modern  pantheists,  whose  system, 
drawn  originally  partly  from  Spinoza,  and  partly  from  Swe- 
denborg,  has  received  its  final  form  from  the  idealism  of 
Kant  and  Ilegel. 

The  dwtrine  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  church  is,  that  God 
cvtated  the  material  universe  out  of  nothing,  as  a  theatre  for 
the  existence  and  agency  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  a 
means  of  their  activity,  their  knowledge  of  him,  and  their 
enjoyment  ;  and  displayed  therein  his  boundless  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness;  and  next,  that  he  then  created  intel- 
ligent agents  with  the  requisite  powers  for  seeing  the  material 
objects  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  learning  that  they 
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Jire  his  work,  and  perceiving  the  perfections  which  he  displays 
in  them.  The  material  world  is  not  a  part  of  God,  or  an 
efflorescence  from  him  that  assumes  a  substantial  form  in 
consequence  of  its  emanation ;  nor  is  it  of  the  same  nature 
as  he,  or  an  image  of  him  ;  no  more  than  the  machine  which 
a  mechanician  forms,  is  a  part  of  the  artisan  himself,  or  like 
him  in  nature  or  shape.  It  is  a  wholly  distinct,  a  wholly 
different,  and  a  wholly  dependent  existence.  Nor  are  the 
intelligent  creatures  whom  God  creates  to  inhabit  his  mate- 
rial worlds,  a  part  of  him,  or  like  him  in  nature,  except  that 
they  are  intelligent  and  moral ;  though  their  mode  of  know- 
tJedge  is  inthe  utmost  degree  dissimilar. 

Instead  of  this  representation  of  the  Scriptures,  Swedenborg 
held  that  all  created  things  are  parts  or  modifications  of  God ; 
that  by  his  fiat,  certain  portions  of  his  substance  assume  by 
emanation,  the  form  of  finite  entities,  or  souls  of  different  orders, 
corresponding  to  the  different  species  of  material  things  that 
now  exist  in  the  sensible  world ;  that  then  by  an  influx  of  the 
divine  energy,  they  become  causes  by  emanation  or  elimina- 
tion from  themselves,  of  the  material  forms  in  which  they 
are  enshrined,  and  that  those  forms  are  an  image  and  expres- 
sion of  their  psychical  or  spiritual  nature. 

"  There  is  but  one  only  substance  which  is  really  suKstancc,  and  all 
tilings  besides  are  formations  from  it.  That  one  only  substance  rules 
tlirougliout  the  fonnations  not  only  as  fonn,  but  also  as  non-form,  such 
as  form  Is  in  its  origin.  Unless  tliis  were  so,  it  would  not  l)e  jmsible 
for  anything  to  subsist  and  act.  But  thin  is  spoken  far  the  {ntelllf/enty 
— A.  n,  12lOy  quoted  by  C,  A.  Tulk  in  his  Spiritual  Christianity, 
1>.  48. 

It  is  essicntial  to  form,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  that  it  be  finite,  or 
limited  and  imperfect.  .  .  .  S])iritual  fonns,  or  the  forms  of  the 
human  will  and  intellect  .  .  .  are  the  limitations  of  the  mind  by  the 
peculiar  dispasition  and  c^xtent  of  its  |>owers  to  sj>evific  purj)oses,  by 
which  each  mind  has  its  own  character  or  province,  and  is  determmed 
to  cert'iin  us<»s  in  preference  to  others.  This  specific  determination  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind  is  its  form." — TuWs  Spiritual  Christianity, 
p.  61. 

"The  Lord  Jehovah  is  the  Essential  Substance,  because  the  space- 
leas  onmipresenco  of  his  life  sustains  all  tilings  in  being ;  and  he  is  the 
Esiential  Form^  because  the  specific  determination  and  co-ordination  of 
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fdl  forms,  whether  spiritual  or  natural,  have  their  initiamonts  in  him." — 
Ttdk's  S,  Christianity,  p.  61. 

"That  nothing  exists  in  nature  but  from  a  spiritual  principle  is, 
because  there  cannot  anything  bo  given,  unleiis  it  has  a  soul ;  all  that  is 
called  soul  which  is  essence,  for  what  h:us  not  in  itself  an  essence,  this 
does  not  exist,  for  it  is  a  nonentity,  l>ecaiLso  there  is  no  esse  from  which 
it  is.  Thus  it  is  with  nature  ;  its  essence  from  which  it  exists  is  the 
spiritual  principle,  because  this  has  in  itself  the  divine  esse,  and  also  the 
divine  power  of  acting/,  creatinf/,  and  forming,  as  will  be  seen  from 
what  follows  :  this  essence  may  also  be  called  soul,  because  all  that  is 
spiritual  lives,  and  what  Is  alive,  when  it  acts  into  what  is  not  aUve,  as 
into  what  is  natural,  c^iuses  it  either  to  have  as  it  were  hfe,  or  to  derive 
somewhat  of  the  appearanc^^  thereof  from  the  linng  principle:  tin* 
latter  in  vegetables,  the  former  in  animals,  lliat  nothing  in  natiu^> 
exists  but  from  what  is  spiritual  is  because  no  effect  is  given  without  a 
cause.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  with  nature ;  the  singular  and  most  singular 
things  thereof,  are  an  effect  from  a  cause  which  is  prior  to  it,  and  which 
is  interior  to  it,  and  which  is  superior  to  it,  and  is  also  immediately  front 
God  ;  for  a  spiritual  world  is  given  ;  that  world  is  prior,  interior,  and 
superior  to  the  natural  world.  Wherefores  everything  of  the  spiritual 
world  is  a  cause,  and  every  thing  of  the  natural  world  is  an  effect." — Ath. 
Creed,  94.    Quoted,  by  Mr,  Bush  ;  Reply  to  Dr.  Woods,  p.  58. 

"  If  this  is  well  founded,  we  can  no  longer  recognise  creation  as  the 
immediate  product  uf  the  divine  fiat^  but  jus  always  proceeding  through 
the  spiritual  world,  which  itself  j/roceeds  by  emanation  from  the  Lord 
himself.  All  living  organisms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  the 
elaboration  of  spiritual  essi»nces  which  l)ecome  fixed  and  sensibly  mir- 
rored in  material  eml)odimente,  and  this  fact  discloses  the  true  ground 
of  correspondences.^*  .  .  . 

"  The  essence  of  a  bird,  therefore,  is  a  si)iritual  entity  which  becomes 
a  living  bird  by  haingfxed  in,  or  clothed  with  a  material  body,  and  this 
entity  Is  from  the  infinitude  of  the  dimne  affections  and  thoughts.  In  the 
first  bird  created,  there  is  primarily  existent  a  psychical  form,  or  spirit- 
ual body,  which  by  the  inflowing  of  the  divine  life,  and  by  the  law 
which  connects  matter  with  spirit,  works  out  a  material  body  corre- 
sponding with  what  we  may  term  the  psychical  or  *o?//-body,  and 
adapted  to  its  uses  and  ends  in  the  natural  world." — Mr.  Bush's  Reply 
to  Dr.  Woods,  pp.  68,  59. 

This  theory  appears  to  differ  in  no  important  particular 
from  that  of  Spinoza,  except  that  it  exhibits  the  divine 
essence  as  assuming  a  two-fold  form  in  its  emanation  ;  first. 
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of  a  spiritual  or  psychical  principle ;  and  then,  as  the  effect 
of  that  of  a  material  organism,  expressive  of  its  own  spiritual 
character.  Swedenborg  made  this  theory  the  ground  of  a 
denial  that  there  is  a  trinity  of  persons  in  God,  that  Christ 
had  a  human  soul,  that  his  death  was  expiatory,  that  men  are 
justified  through  him,  and  other  kindred  doctrines. 

Dr.  BushnelFs  views  of  God  and  his  works,  are  seen  from 
the  following  passages : 

AMien  God  is  revealed,  it  cannot  be  as  the  One,  as  the  Infinite?,  or 
Absolute,  but  only  as  through  media :  and  as  there  are  no  infinite 
mediii,  no  signs  that  express  the  infinite,  no  minds  in  fiiet,  that  can 
apprehend  the  infinite  by  direct  inspection,  the  One  mast  apjX'ar  in  the 
manifold;  the  Absolute  in  the  conditional;  Spirit  in /onw ;  the  mo- 
tionless in  motion  ;  the  Infinite  in  the  finite.  He  must  distribute 
Himself ;  He  must  let  forth  His  nature  in  sounds,  colors,  forms,  works, 
definite  objtK'ts,  and  signs.  It  must  be  to  as  as  if  Brama  were  waking 
up ;  as  if  Jehovah,  tlie  Infinite  I  am,  the  AlWmte,  were  dividing  off 
him^lf  into  innumerable  activities  that  shall  dramatize  his  immensity, 
and  bring  him  within  the  moulds  of  language  and  discursive  thought. 
And  in  whatever  thing  h(?  apjvars,  or  Is  revealed,  there  will  Ik;  some- 
thing that  misrej  ►resign ts,  as  well  as  something  that  represents  him. 
The  revealing  process,  that  which  makes  him  appar,  will  envelope 
itself  in  clouds  of  tbrmal  contradiction — that  is  of  diction  which  is 
contrary,  in  some  way,  to  the  truth,  and  which,  taken  simply  as  diction, 
is  continually  setting  forms  against  each  other. 

**  Thas  tlic  Cfod  revealed,  in  distinction  from  the  God  Al:)6olute,  will 
have  parts,  forms,  colors,  utterances,  motions,  activities,  assigned  Him. 
He  will  tliink,  deUberate,  reason,  remember,  have  <?motions.  Tlien, 
taking  up  all  these  manifold  representations,  casting  out  the  luatter  in 
which  they  are  cross  to  each  other,  and  repugnant  to  the  very  idea  of 
the  God  they  re}>resent,  we  shall  settle  into  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
and  receive,  as  far  as  the  finite  can  receive  the  Infinite,  the  contents  of 
the  di\ine  nature." — Pp.  130,  140. 

"  There  is  in  (rod,  taken  as  the  Absolute  being,  a  cajxicift/  of  self- 
expression,  so  to  speak,  which  is  peculiar — a  generative  power  of  /onw, 
a  creative  imagination,  in  which,  or  by  aid  of  which,  he  can  produce 
Himself  outvoardly,  or  represent  Himself  in  the  finite.  In  this  respect 
God  is  wholly  unlike  to  us.  Our  imagination  is  pa<»sive,  stored  with* 
forms,  colors,  and  types  of  words  from  without,  borrowed  from  the 
world  we  hve  in.  But  all  such  forms,  God  has  in  himself ;  and  this  u 
the  Logos,  the  Word,  elsewhere  called  the  Form  of  God.    Now  this 
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Word,  thiH  Form  of  God,  in  which  he  sees  Himself ;  Is  with  God,  an 
John  sap,  from  tlie  beginning.  It  iis  (Jod,  mirrored  before  his  oum 
understanding^  and  to  be  mirrored ^  as  in  fragments  of  the  mirror, 
brfore  U8,  Conceive  him  now  as  creating  tlie  worlds,  or  creating  worlds, 
if  you  please,  from  eternity.  In  so  doing,  he  only  represents,  eoiqyresses, 
or  outwardly  produces  Himself  He  bodies  out  his  own  thoughts. 
What  we  call  the  creation  is,  in  anotlier  view,  a  revelation  only  of  God, 
his  first  revelation. 

"  And  it  is  in  this  >  iew,  that  the  Word,  or  Logos,  elsewhere  called 
(vhrist,  or  the  Son  of  CJod,  is  represented  as  tlie  Creator  of  the  worlds." 
—Pp.  145,  146. 

This  theory,  though  expressed  in  different  terms,  appears 
in  its  main  elements,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Swedenborg. 
Instead  of  emanations  and  outbirths  from  God,  it  exhibits  all 
created  things  as  his  distribution  of  himself  into  parts, — as 
revelations  of  the  contents  of  his  nature, — as  productions  of 
himself  outwardly, — as  representations  and  expressions  of 
himself  in  finite  forms.  They  are,  according  to  Swedenborg, 
a  conversion  of  the  divine  essence  into  finite  entities,  psychi- 
cal and  material  ; — according  to  Dr.  Bushnell,  they  are 
embodiments  in  finite  entities,  psychical  and  material,  of  "  the 
contents  of  the  divine  nature."  They  are  finite  materializa- 
tions,  therefore,  and  intellectualizations  of  the  Infinite.  He 
formally  asserts,  accordingly,  that  the  Logos  is  represented 
as  the  creator  of  the  worlds,  only  as  he  in  that  manner  out- 
wardly produces  himself ;  and  that  it  is  because  h6  has  in 
himself  all  the  forms,  colors,  and  types  of  the  material  world, 
that  he  is  called  the  Form  of  God.  His  language  can  mean 
nothing  less,  therefore,  than  that  the  divine  essence  is  intellec- 
tualized  and  materialized  in  these  forms. 

How  can  they  be  outward  productions,  distributions,  and 
expressions  of  himself,  unless  they  are  elaborations  out  of  his 
spiritual  nature  of  psychical  and  material  entities,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Swedenborg  represents  all  material  organisms  as 
elaborations  out  of  their  several  psychical  entities,  that  are 
'  expressive  of  their  character  ?  If  they  are  not  God  Himself 
or  parts  of  his  "  essence,"  then  they  are  no  more  "  produc- 
tions of  himself  outwardly,"  or  "  distributions  of  himself," 
'*  lettings  forth  of  his  nature  in  sounds,  colors,  forms,  works, 
definite  objects,  and  signs,"  and  a  "  dividing  off  Himself  into 
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innumerable  activities  that  dramatize  his  immensity,"  than  a 
mechanic's  construction  of  an  engine  is  a  distribution  of 
himself,  a  letting  forth  of  his  nature  in  forms  and  colors,  and 
a  dividing  himself  into  activities  that  dramatize  him.  Should 
Dr.  Bushnell  disclaim  this  material  pantheism,  and  assert  that 
instead  of  the  language  of  Swedenborg,  he  has  used  the 
vocabulary  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel,  and  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  employed  it,  and  that  he  means,  therefore,  not 
that  the  creation  is  a  psychicalization  and  materialization  of 
God,  but  only  that  it  is  a  psychicalization  and  materialization 
of  his  ideas,  or  a  distribution  in  finite  forms  of  that  mani- 
foldness  of  ideas  that  constitutes  his  Infinity  and  Absolute- 
ness, he  then  only  exchanges  a  material  for  an  ideal 
pantheism,  and  involves  himself  in  the  solecism  of  treating  God 
and  the  created  universe  as  real  entities,  when  by  the  theory 
of  those  German  speculatists  they  have  no  real  objective 
existence,  but  are  the  mere  products  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  exist  only  in  the  minds  that  conceive  them. 
Should  he  disclaim  both  this  ideal,  and  that  material  panthe- 
ism, he  then  divests  himself  of  all  ground  for  his  representa- 
tion that  creation  is  such  a  division  and  distribution  of  God 
in  finite  forms.  If  God  is  absolutely  distinct  from  his 
works,  and  of  a  wholly  different  nature  and  mode  of  existence, 
then  they  are  not  distributions  of  him,  lettings  forth  of  him 
in  sounds,  forms,  and  colors,  and  representations  and  expres- 
sions of  him,  any  more  than  the  works  of  art  which  men 
fabricate  are  divisions  and  distributions  of  them.  They  are 
proofs  of  his  being ;  they  display  his  power  and  wisdom  ; 
they  indicate  his  designs ;  but  they  are  not  parts  of  him, 
productions  of  himself  outwardly,  nor  representations  of  the 
contents  of  his  nature,  any  more  than  the  works  of  the 
sculptor,  the  architect,  and  the  painter,  are  representations 
of  the  contents  of  their  nature,  and  distributions  of  them 
into  forms  and  colors.  His  language  is,  on  such  a  theory, 
wholly  senseless  and  preposterous.  If  Dr.  Bushnell  under- 
stands himself  then,  he  is  either  a  material  or  an  idealistic 
pantheist ;  that  is  indisputably  the  dogma  which  his  language 
expresses. 

This  is  corroborated  by  his  concurrence  with  Swedenborg 
in  the  representation  that  God  has  in  himself  all  the  forms. 
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colors,  and  other  predicates  of  the  outer  world;  that  that  is 
the  Logos,  and  the  Word  which  is  called  the  Form  of  God : 
that  in  that  Form,  God  sees  himself ;  and  that  it  is  God 
mirrored  before  his  own  understanding.  God  is  himself,  then, 
nothing  but  these  finite,  psychical,  and  material  forms.  In 
seeing  them,  he  sees  himself  In  giving  existence  to  the 
worlds,  he  only  outwardly  produces  Himself  In  what 
language  could  it  be  more  clearly  asserted  that  God  and  his 
works  are  the  same  ?  Should  Dr.  Bushnell  disown  this,  and 
aver  that  he  merely  means  that  God  embodies  his  thoughts 
in  his  works,  he  will  then  become  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
ideal,  instead  of  material  pantheism  ;  as  to  exhibit  God  and 
his  ideas  as  identical,  as  on  that  supposition  his  language 
would,  is  equivalent  to  the  representation  that  he  is  himself 
but  an  idea,  or  an  infinite  combination  of  ideas. 

And  finally,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  Dr. 
Bushnell,  like  Swedenborg,  makes  this  theory  the  ground  of 
a  denial  that  there  is  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  ; 
that  Christ  had  a  human  soul ;  that  his  death  was  expiatory  ; 
and  representing,  that  in  place  of  making  an  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  men,  the  object  of  his  incarnation  and  death  was 
to  manifest  to  them  his  infinite  love.  If  God  and  his  works 
are  the  same,  then  the  idea  of  a  mediation,  an  expiation,  an 
intercession,  and  a  justification  by  grace,  is  solecistical ;  as  it 
would  be  a  mediation  between  different  parts  of  God,  an 
expiation  for  himself,  and  an  intercession  with  himself  If, 
however,  they  are  not  identical,  but  he  is  wholly  distinct 
from  his  creatures  and  infinitely  unlike  them,  then  it  does  not 
follow  from  that  diversity,  nor  from  his  nature,  nor  man's, 
that  a  mediation,  atonement,  intercession,  and  gracious 
justification  are  not  possible  and  necessary. 

But  whichever  of  these  pantheistic  theories  it  is  on  which 
Dr.  Bushnell  proceeds,  it  renders  his  whole  discussion  in  his 
Discourses  solecistical  and  absurd.  His  theory  of  GoA  and 
his  works  should  be  as  absolute  a  barrier  to  his  treating  of  them 
as  really  distinct  entities,  as  his  theory  that  there  are  no 
terms  by  which  things  of  thought  and  spirit  can  be  literally 
designated,  should  be  to  his  attempting  to  treat  of  them  in 
words  ;  as  it  denies  the  fact  and  possibility  of  a  moral 
government,  by  denying  that  there  are  any  subjects  for  one  ; 
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and  denies  the  possibility  of  a  work  of  redemption,  by  deny- 
ing that  there  are  any  sinners  to  be  redeemed.  If  there  be 
but  one  being  in  the  universe,  no  matter  into  how  many  forms 
he  may  be  divided,  there  can  be  none  but  himself  over  whom  he 
can  legislate.  There  can  be  no  law  over  subjects,  no  religion, 
no  worship,  no  offence.  There  can  be  nothing  predicable 
but  what  is  predicable  of  that  one  being.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  idealist,  God  and  the  universe  are  not 
real  entities,  having  an  objective  existence,  but  are  only  ideas 
of  the  mind  that  conceives  them,  then  there  is  no  God  to 
enact  laws  and  be  an  object  of  worship,  no  law  to  be  violated, 
consequently  no  sin,  and,  therefore,  no  redemption. 

Why,  then,  did  not  Dr.  Bushnell  frame  his  Discourses  in 
conformity  to  his  theory  ?  Why,  after  advancing  views,  that 
if  true,  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  there  are  no  such 
entities  as  moral  subjects,  and  no  such  things  as  a  moral 
government,  law,  sin,  or  redemption,  did  he,  in  open  contra- 
diction to  his  own  teachings,  go  on  to  treat  of  them  as 
realities  and  give  a  construction  of  their  nature?  Why 
did  he  not  employ  himself  in  endeavoring  to  free  his  hearers 
from  the  false  belief  that  they  have  a  real  existence,  and  that 
a  knowledge  of  them  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their 
well-being  ?  Does  he  not  understand  his  own  principles  ? 
Is  he  unaware  of  their  plainest  characteristics  ?  Is  he  unable 
to  see  that  if  creatures  are  parts  of  God,  they  must  necessa- 
rily partake  of  all  his  perfections  and  rights,  and  share  in  his 
acts ;  that  to  worship  him  as  the  Infinite,  were  to  worship 
themselves;  that  to  revolt  from  him  were  to  revolt  from 
themselves ;  that  their  imperfections  and  sins  also  must  be  as 
predicable  of  him  as  they  are  of  themselves ;  and  that  the 
supposition,  therefore,  of  ignorance,  error,  and  malignant 
affections,  and  sinful  acts  m  them,  is  a  supposition  of  them 
in  him  ?  Or  does  he  shrink  from  avowing  the  full  import  of 
his  principles,  and  following  them  to  their  legitimate  results  ? 
Whatever  the  explanation  of  it  is,  the  total  contradiction  of 
this  element  of  his  Discourses  with  those  that  follow, 
bespeaks  but  very  slight  qualifications  for  the  lofty  task  he 
has  undertaken,  and  must  divest  his  speculations  of  the 
authority  which  they  challenge.  If  this  part  of  his  theory  is 
true,  all  the  other  doctrines  of  his  Discourses  must  be  ground- 
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less  and  paradoxical  in  the  utmost  degree.  If  they  are  in 
any  degree  true,  this  theory  must  be  wholly  false.  An 
admirable  dilemma  for  the  projector  of  so  important  a 
revolution  of  theology ! 

II.  While  he  admits  that  the  Scriptures  represent  that 
there  is  a  trinity  of  persons  in  God,  he  denies  that  there  is  in 
fact  any  ground  whatever  in  the  divine  nature  for  that  repre- 
sentation, and  asserts  that  it  is  merely  dramatic,  and  designed 
to  bring  God  into  forms  in  which  he  may  be  known  by  men. 

"  And  now  the  question  comes  upon  us, — How  shall  we  resolve  Uic 
divinity  of  Christ,  already  proved,  so  fis  to  make  it  consist  with  the 
proper  unity  of  God  ?  To  state  the  question  as  boldly  and  definitely 
as  possible,  we  have  two  terms  before  us  :  First,  we  have  the  essential 
unity  and  supremacy  of  God.  Tliis  we  arc  to  assume.  I  am  willing 
to  assume  it  without  argument.  Indeed  there  is  no  place  for  argument ; 
for  if  any  one  will  say  that  he  believes  in  three  metaphysical  or  essential 
persons  in  the  being  of  God,  there  is  no  argument  that  can  set  Lim  in  a 
more  unsatisfactory  position,  whether  intellectually  or  practically,  than 
he  takes  himself.  Or  if  any  one  endeavors  to  relieve  his  position  by 
declaring  that  he  only  means  distinctions  by  the  word  persons,  he  only 
llics  into  darkness  and  negation  for  his  comfort,  and  there  he  may  safely 
be  left  We  take,  then,  as  a  first  point,  to  be  held  immovably,  the 
stnet  j>ersonal  unity  of  God — one  mind,  will,  consciousness.  Then, 
eecondly,  we  have  as  a  term  to  be  reconciled  with  this,  the  three  of 
Scripture,  and  the  living  person  widking  the  earth,  in  the  human  form, 
called  Jesus  Christ — a  subject,  suflfering  l^eing,  whose  highest  and  truest 
reality  Is  that  he  is  God.  Such  is  the  work  we  have  on  hand,  and  it 
must  be  •performed  so  as  to  just  iff/  the  langnage  of  Scripture,  and  he 
clear  of  any  real  absurdity. 

"  To  indicate  l¥»forehand  the  general  tenor  of  my  argument,  which  may 
assist  you  to  apprehend  the  matter  of  it  more  easily,  I  here  suggest  that 
the  trinity  we  seek  will  be  a  trinity  that  results  of  necessity  from  the 
revelation  of  God  to  man.  I  do  not  undertake  to  fathom  the  interior  being 
of  God,  and  tell  how  it  is  composed.  That  is  a  matter  too  high  for  me, 
and  I  think  for  us  all.  I  only  insist  that  assuming  the  strictest  unity 
and  even  simpUcity  of  God's  nature,  He  could  not  be  efficiently  or 
sufficiently  revealed  to  us,  without  evolving  a  trinity  of  persons,  such  as 
we  meet  in  the  Scriptures.  These  persons  or  personalities  are  the  dra- 
matis persona!  of  revelation,  and  their  reaUty  is  measured  by  what  of 
the  infinite  they  convey  in  their  finite  forms.    As  such,  they  bear,  on 
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the  one  hand,  a  relation  to  God,  who  is  to  be  conveyed  or  imported  into 
knowledge  ;  on  the  other,  they  are  related  to  our  human  capacities  and 
wants,  being  tJiat  presentation  of  Ood  which  is  necessary  to  make  him  a 
subject  of  thought,  or  bring  him  within  the  discourse  of*  recLSon  ;  that 
also  which  is  necessary  to  produce  mutuality  or  terms  of  conversible- 
nes8  between  us  and  him,  and  pour  his  love  most  effectually  into  our 
feeling."— Pp.  136,  137. 

"  Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  Professor  Stuart  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Schleiermacher's  critique  on  Sabellius, 
adding  copious  remarks  of  his  own.  Tlie  general  view  of  the  trinity 
given  in  that  article  coincides,  it  will  be  discovered,  with  the  view  I 
have  presented,  though  the  reasonings  are  not  in  all  |X)int8  the  same. 
.  .  .  .  He  sought  indeed  to  throw  in  a  modification  of  Schleier- 
macher's  view  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  important,  ra.  that  while  the 
names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  seem  to  be  given  principally  in 
reference  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  these  characters,  *  there  was  from 
eternity  such  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  as  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  the  development  of  it,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.'  " 

"  Doubtless  there  is  some  reason  or  ground  in  the  Godhead,  or  in 
(jrod,  for  everything  developed  out  of  him  in  time,  whether  it  be  a 
stone  or  a  fly.  And  if  that  is  what  the  Professor  means  by  the  word 
distinction,  I  certainly  agree.  But  if  the  word  means  something  more, 
— if  it  means  that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  inci- 
dental to  the  process  of  '  revelation,*  and  yet  refenible  to  some  equiva- 
lent distinction  back  of  it,  then  Schleiermacher's  opinion  seems  to  be 
both  accepted  and  rejected ;  for  if,  supposing  the  strict  simplicity  of 
<Tod,  it  is  still  discovered  that  his  revelation  will  involve  a  threefold 
impersonation,  then  to  imagine  that  this  latter  indicates  a  threefold 
distinction  in  his  nature  as  its  ground,  is  in  fact  to  abandon,  or,  by  an 
inverse  proceeding,  to  overthrow  the  solution  accepted.  I  have  said 
what  is  little  different,  but  certainly  not  more  remote  from  orthodoxy, 
viz.  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  being  incidental  to  the  revelation 
of  God,  may  be,  and  probably  are,  from  eternity  and  to  eternity,  inasmuch 
as  God  may  have  revealed  himself  from  eternity,  and  certainly  will 
reveal  himself  as  long  as  there  are  minds  to  know  him.  It  may  be  in 
&ct  the  nature  of  (rod  to  reveal  himself,  as  truly  as  it  is  of  the  sun  to 
shme,  or  of  the  mind  to  think.''— Pp.  111-113. 

He  thus  specifically  admits  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  a 
threefold  personality  to  God,  and  avers  that  such  an  exhibi- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  "  to  make  him "  even 
a  subject  of  thought,  and  bring  him  within  the  discourse  of 
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reason and  yet  denies  that  it  has  any  foundation  in  the 
divine  nature,  and  treats  it  as  a  false  show  that  is  wholly  to 
be  discarded.  This,  however,  does  not  meet  the  conditions 
which  he  admits  are  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  his 
theory ; — consistency  with  "  the  language  of  the  Scriptures," 
freedom  from  any  real  absurdity,  and  harmony,  therefore, 
with  the  other  parts  of  his  speculative  system. 

First.  It  is  a  formal  and  undisguised  rejection  of  the  admitted 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  as  false,  and  a  substitution  of  his 
own  views  in  their  place.  This  is  worse  than  an  absurdity 
in  one  who  still  attempts  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  an  expo- 
sitor of  the  sacred  word,  and  professes  to  receive  it  as  a  com- 
munication from  God.  It  is  nothing  less  than  charging  him 
with  infinite  imperfection  ;  for  if  there  be  no  threefold  person- 
ality in  his  nature,  why  cannot  he  reveal  himself  as  without 
such  a  personality  ?  Can  there  be  any  impossibility  of  such  a 
revelation,  unless  it  arise  from  a  defect  either  of  power  or  of 
wisdom  ?  It  is  nothing  less  than  charging  him  with  infinite 
falsehood  ;  for  if  there  is  no  ground  in  his  nature  for  such  a 
representation  of  himself,  the  exhibition  of  himself  as  existing 
in  that  mode  i^  as  much  a  misrepresentation,  as  the  ascription 
to  himself  would  be  of  any  other  peculiarity  that  does  not 
belong  to  his  nature.  Dr.  Bushnell,  to  be  consistent  with 
himself,  should  formally  announce  his  rejection  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  avow  himself  without 
reserve  an  infidel. 

Secondly.  But  how  can  he  consistently  with  himself  aver 
that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  God  a  personal  trinity ;  how 
can  he  even  attempt  to  discuss  the  subject  ?  If  the  theory 
be  true,  which  he  advances  in  his  Dissertation,  that  all  terms 
employed  in  the  denomination  and  description  of  mental  and 
spiritual  things  are  figurative,  then  the  Scriptures  not  only  do 
not  teach  that  there  is  a  trinity  of  persons  in  God,  but  they  do 
not  even  treat  of  him  in  any  relation  ;  nor  has  Dr.  Bushnell 
really  made  him  the  subject  of  his  discussion  in  his  Dis- 
courses. If  the  words  God,  Lord,  Father,  Son,  Holy  Ghost, 
and  all  other  terms  that  are  used  in  the  denomination  of 
the  divine  being  and  description  of  his  attributes  and  acts, 
are  employed  by  a  metaphor,  then  God  is  not  the  subject  of 
the  affirmations  in  which  those  terms  are  used,  but  some 
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different  and  resembling  being ;  and  if,  as  Dr.  B.  asserts,  the 
analogy  on  which  those  terms  are  employed  metaphorically 
is  wholly  unknown  and  undiscoverable,  then  it  is  also 
unknown  and  indeterminable  who  the  being  is  to  whom  those 
denominatives  are  transferred  from  God.  Why,  then,  did 
Dr.  B.,  in  open  contradiction  to  his  Dissertation,  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  divine  being,  on  the  assumption  that  the  terms 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  his  literal  denomina- 
tives ?  and  that  all  the  other  words  employed  in  the  discus- 
sion are  used  without  a  figure,  and  have  the  precise  meaning 
that  is  usually  assigned  to  them  ?  If  the  doctrine  of  his  Dis- 
sertation be  true,  then  his  attempt  to  treat  thus  of  the  divine 
nature  and  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  it  is  "  a 
real  absurdity while  if  he  has  actually  treated  of  them  iu 
his  Discourses,  and  used  his  terms  with  a  legitimate  meaning, 
then  the  doctrine  of  his  Dissertation  is  false.  Which  side  of 
the  dilemma  will  he  choose  ?  When  he  has  made  his  elec- 
tion, will  he  show  how  his  theory  of  language  can  have  led 
him,  as  he  asserts  it  has,  into  these  discussions,  which,  were 
the  theory  true,  would  be  physically  impossible  ? 

Thirdly.  His  denial  that  there  are  any  distinctions  in  God 
that  are  a  ground  of  the  ascription  to  him  in  the  Scriptures 
of  a  threefold  personality,  is  in  contradiction  to  his  panthe- 
istic theory  that  all  the  forms  exist  eternally  in  God,  which 
he  assumes  in  the  revelation  of  himself.  '*  These  persons  or 
personalities  are  the  dramatis  persona*  of  revelation,  and 
their  reality  is  measured  by  what  of  the  infinite  they  convey 
in  thes^  finite  forms."  All  such  forms, — *'as  those  iu  which 
he  can  produce,  himself  outwardly,  or  represent  himself  in 
the  finite," — "God  has  in  himself,  and  this  is  the  Logos,  the 
Word,  elsewhere  called  the  Form  of  God.  Now  this  Word, 
this  form,  in  which  he  sees  himself  ...  is  God  mirrored  before 
his  own  understanding,  and  to  be  mirrored,  as  in  fragments  of 
the  mirror,  before  us." — Pp.  137,  145.  If,  then,  as  Dr.  B. 
admits,  he  has  actually  revealed  himself  in  these  forms ;  and 
if  all  the  forms  in  which  he  reveals  himself  actually  exist  in 
him,  and  are  literally  predicable  of  him,  then  there  is  in  fact 
such  a  trinity  of  persons  in  him  as  he  has  revealed.  Either 
Dr.  Bushnell's  pantheistic  theory,  then,  or  else  his  denial 
that  there  is  any  distinction  in  the  divine  nature  that  is  tbft 
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ground  of  the  ascription  to  himself  of  a  threefold  personality, 
is  false.    Which  side  of  the  alternative  will  he  choose  ? 

Fourthly.  If  Dr.  Bushneirs  representation  be  just,  that  the 
.supposition  of  such  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  divine  being  as 
he  admits  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  him,  is  self-contradicton* 
and  absurd,  then  the  revelation  of  himself  as  existing  in 
such  a  threefold  personality,  in  place  of  "  importing  him  into 
knowledge,"  as  Dr.  B.  a.sserts,  and  being  "  necessary  to  make 
him  a*  subject  of  thought,  or  bring  him  within  the  discourse 
of  reason," — is  an  artificial  and  infinite  obstacle  to  our  just 
understanding  of  his  nature.    It  not  only  presents  a  view  of 
him  that  has  no  truth  in  it,  but  that  is  solecistical.    What  a 
position  for  a  philosopher  who  is  to  clear  up  the  intricacies  of 
this  subject  by  his  "power  of  poetic  insight!"  who  has  risen 
to  such  a  grasp  of  intelligence  that  he  can  dispense  with  the 
formalities  of  logic,  and  determine  the  greatest  and  most 
complicated  questions  by  the  shorter  process  of  oracular 
asseveration !    Does  Dr.  Bushnell  expect  us  to  believe  that 
he  has  ascended  to  such  a  transcendental  height  as  to  discover 
that  the  infinitely  Wise  cannot  make  a  revelation  of  himself 
unless  it  be  an  infinite  misrepresentation ; — that  he  has  looked 
with  such  a  piercing  glance  into  the  depths  of  our  nature  as 
to  see  that  we  cannot  gain  a  conception  of  God,  unless  it  be 
a  totally  false  one  ?     What  more  daring  impeachment  of 
God  ; — what  grosser  detraction  of  our  powers  : — what  more 
contradictious   and  self-destructive  proposition   was  ever 
uttered  !    An  ascription  to  God  of  what  does  not  belong  to 
him,  were  not  a  revelation,  but  a  misrepresentation  <5f  him  ; 
the  substitution  in  his  place  of  a  nonentity  :  and  the  homage 
of  such  a  false  object  would  not  be  a  homage  of  the  Eternal, 
but  of  a  non-existence.    A  complication  of  contradictions 
indeed !    He  begins  by  representing  that  a  threefold  person- 
ality in  the  divine  nature  is  so  palpable  and  portentous  a 
solecism,  that  no  one  who  is  not  wholly  bewildered  can  possi- 
bly regard  it  as  a  reality.    He  next  admits  that  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,  God  actually  exhibits  himself  as  existing  in  that  form. 
And  finally,  he  undertakes  to  account  for  his  making  such  a 
false  revelation  of  himself,  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  him  in  .my  other  way  to  bring  himself  within  our 
knowledge.    But  if  that  be  true,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  Dr. 
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Bushnell  himself  cannot  have  by  a  revelation  any  other  idea 
of  God  than  that  he  exists  in  a  threefold  personality ;  and  his 
whole  pretence  that  he  rejects  that  view  and  holds  on  the 
ground  of  the  representation  in  the  Scriptures  that  there  is 
but  one  God,  that  there  is  but  one  person  in  his  nature,  is 
mistaken ;  and  on  the  other,  God  has  not  in  fact  made  a 
revelation  of  himself,  but  only  a  misrepresentation,  that, 
instead  of  a  just  conception  of  him,  makes  our  imagined 
knowledge  the  most  absolute  and  remediless  ignorance! 
What  a  splendid  exemplification  of  Dr.  B/s  "power  of  poetic 
insight !" 

Fifthly.  Dr.  Bushnell  contradicts  himself  also  in  averring 
that  though  there  be  no  tri-personality  in  God,  yet  he  cannot 
bring  himself  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  and  make 
himself  the  object  of  thought,  unless  he  reveals  himself  as 
existing  in  a  threefold  personality.    For  he  asserts  that  in  the 
revelation  which  God  made  of  himself  anterior  to  Christ's 
incarnation,  there  were  no  indications  of  a  trinity,  and  makes 
that  a  ground  of  his  denial  that  there  is  a  trinity  in  his 
nature. — P.  147.    If  God  has  then,  in  fact,  brought  himself 
within  our  knowledge,  and  made  himself  an  object  of  thought 
to  us  without  exhibiting  himself  as  existing  in  the  threefold 
form  in  which  since  Christ's  incarnation  he  manifests  himself, 
what  but  the  weakest  and  most  absurd  self-confutation  is  it 
in  Dr.  B.  thus  to  turn  and  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  him 
to  make  himself  the  object  of  thought  to  us  as  a  single  person- 
ality, and  offer  that  asserted  impossibility  as  the  reason  of 
his  exhibiting  himself  as  existing  in  a  tripersonal  form  ?  Is 
this  one  of  the  contrasts  and  repugnances  of  which  Dr.  B. 
speaks  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  commendation  as  the  grand 
instrument  of  unfolding  and  setting  off  the  truth  ?    Is  this 
the  method  with  which  he  is  so  charmed  of  exhibiting  the 
two  sides  of  a  subject  ?    Or  has  he  lost  the  power  of  seeing 
and  feeling  what  is  false  and  absurd,  and  become  so  bewil- 
dered and  perverted,  that  paradox  has  acquired  the  sway  over 
his  fiesthetic  nature,  which  properly  belongs  to  truth ;  and 
nonsense  become  invested  with  the  beauty  and  authority  of 
wisdom  ? 

But  if  there  be  no  tri-personality  in  God,  what  obstacle  can 
there  be  to  his  revealing  himself  to  us  as  but  a  single  person  ? 
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There  is  no  impossibility  on  our  part.  We  are  certainly 
capable  of  conceiving  of  him  without  a  trinity.  Dr.  B.  avers 
that  that  is  the  conception  which  we  naturally  form,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  a  confusion  and  contradiction  of  thought  that  we 
entertain  any  other.  If  there  be  any  impossibility  then,  it  is 
on  the  part  of  God.  But  what  can  surpass  the  audacity  of 
asserting  that  God  cannot  reveal  to  us  a  truth  which  we  are 
ourselves  able  to  conceive,  and  to  which  our  nature  resist- 
lessly  leads  us  !  Are  we  capable  of  a  knowledge  of  him  which 
he  is  inadequate  to  express  to  us  ?  Such  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures.  They  represent  that  it  is  the  depth  of  the 
riches  of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  surpasses  our  com- 
prehension,— ^not  our  power  of  comprehension  that  transcends 
his  capacity  of  manifesting  himself ;  that  it  is  his  judgments 
that  are  unsearchable  by  us,  and  his  ways  that  are  past  find* 
ingout, — ^not  that  our  powers  "of  poetic  insight"  and  research 
are  such  that  they  cannot  be  baffled  by  the  intricacies  of  his 
ways,  or  the  mysteries  of  his  being.  Why  should  there  any 
more  be  an  impossibility  to  God  of  revealing  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  than  any  other?  Or  why,  if  a  false  exhibition  of  him- 
self be  unavoidable,  should  a  representation  of  himself  as 
existing  in  a  threefold,  be  any  more  necessary  than  in  a 
quadripersonal  or  quinquipersonal  form  ?  No  more  pitiable 
position  can  be  assumed  by  a  theological  reformer,  than  one 
in  which,  in  order  to  maintain  his  theory,  he  thus  finds  it 
necessary  to  detract  from  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Eternal ;  to  claim  for  himself  a  grasp  of  intelligence  that 
transcends  omniscience ;  and  an  ease  and  perfection  of  ex- 
pression to  which  the  Almighty  is  unequal !  And  finally,  how 
is  this  denial  to  God,  by  Dr.  B.,  of  the  power  of  a  true  revela- 
tion of  himself,  to  be  reconciled  with  his  l*epresentation  of  it 
as  a  peculiarity  of  "  the  Absolute  Being,"  that  he  has  "  a 
capacity  of  self-expression,  a  generative  power  of  form,  a 
creative  imagination  in  which,  or  by  the  aid  of  which,  he  can 
produce  himself  outwardly,  or  represent  himself  in  the  finite 
and  that  "  in  this  respect,  he  is  wholly  unlike  us  ?"  (P.  145.) 
Is  this  one  of  the  "antagonisms"  which  serve  to  disentangle 
the  truth  from  complication,  and  set  it  forth  in  its  self*con- 
sistence  and  certainty  ? 
Sixthly.  Dr.  Bushnell  represents  it  as  possible,  and  probable, 
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that  God  has  revealed  himself  in  this  threefold  form  from 
eternity : 

"  I  have  said  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost^  being  incidental  to 
the  revelation  of  God,  may  1)e,  and  probably  are,  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  inasmuch  as  God  may  have  repealed  himself  from  eternity,  and 
certainly  will  reveal  himself  as  long  as  there  are  minds  to  know  him :  it 
may  be,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  God  to  reveal  himself,  as  truly  as  it  is  of 
the  sun  to  shine,  or  of  living  mind  to  think." — P.  113. 

"  Conceive  of  him,  now,  as  creating  the  world,  or  creating  worlds,  if 
you  please,  fix)m  eternity.  In  so  dohig,  he  only  represents,  expresses,  or 
outwardly  produces  himself.  He  bodies  out  his  own  thoughts.  What 
we  call  the  creation,  is,  in  another  new,  a  revelation  only  of  God, — his 
first  revelation."— P.  146. 

"  But  some  one,  I  suppose,  will  require  of  me  to  answer  AMiether  the 
three  persons  are  eternal,  or  only  occasional,  and  to  be  discontinued  ? 
Undoubtedly  the  distinction  of  the  Word,  or  the  power  of  sel/'represcnta- 
tion  in  God,  thus  denominated,  is  eternal.  And  in  this  we  have  a  per- 
manent ground  of  the  possibility  for  the  threefold  impersonation,  called 
Trinity.  Accordingly,  if  God  has  been  eternally  revealed,  or  revealing 
himself  to  created  minds,  it  is  likely  always  to  have  been,  and  alwa}'s  to 
be,  as  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  consequently  it  may  always  be 
in  this  manner  that  we  shall  get  our  impressions  of  God,  and  have  our 
communion  ^ith  him.  As  an  accommodation  to  all  finite  minds  in  the 
universe,  it  may  be  the  purj>ose  of  Jehovah  to  be  known  by  this  divine 
formula  for  ever.'' — P.  177. 

This  is  another  of  his  antagonisms as  the  supposition  of 
a  creation  from  eternity  is  a  solecism.  To  represent  that  a 
thing  is  created,  is  to  represent  that  it  had  a  beginning,  and 
that  there  was  a  period,  therefore,  when  it  was  not ;  but  that 
which  is  from  eternity  has  no  beginning,  and  cannot,  there* 
fore,  have  been  created.  Dr.  B.'s  supposition,  accordingly, 
that  God  created  the  worlds  from  eternity,  is,  in  fact,  a  suppo- 
sition that  they  have  existed  as  long  as  he  has,  and  thence 
have  not  been  created,  but  are,  like  him,  self-existent.  Is  this 
a  part  of  his  pantheistic  theory  ?  Is  it  on  this  ground  that  he 
holds  that  it  may  be  as  much  the  nature  of  God  to  reveal 
himself  by  the  creation  of  his  works,  as  it  is  of  the  sun  to 
shine,  or  the  living  mind  to  think  ?  But  as  God  cannot  have 
revealed  himself,  that  is,  made  himself  known  to  creatures 
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until  creatures  existed  to  behold  his  revelation  of  himself,  this 
representation  that  he  has  revealed  himself  from  eternity, 
implies  that  creatures  have  existed  from  eternity,  and  are, 
therefore,  without  a  beginning,  and  thence  self-existent.  Is 
this,  again,  an  element  of  his  pantheism,  which  makes  all 
things  that  are  predicable  of  God,  predicable  of  the  created 
universe ;  and  all  that  is  predicable  of  the  created  universe 
predicable  of  God  ? 

Seventhly.  Dr.  Bushnell  should,  if  he  would  command  the 
assent  of  his  readers,  point  out  the  reasons  that,  on  the  suppo- 
sition His  theory  is  true,  God  has  revealed  himself  in  a  triper- 
«onal  form,  rather  than  any  other.  His  mere  asseveration 
that  he  cannot  reveal  himself  as  of  but  a  single  personality, 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  unauthorized  and  presumptuous 
in  the  extreme; but  on  the  supposition  that  the  reason  of  his 
revealing  himself  in  a  manifold  form  does  not  lie  in  his  nature, 
but  in  our  necessities,  or  in  some  other  ground  that  is  external 
to  himself,  why  is  it  that  he  has  exhibited  himself  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  rather  than  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons ?  Dr.  Bushnell  neither  gives,  nor  can  give,  any  reason. 
A  tri-personality  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  his  theory.  If  the  reason  that  God  exhibits  himself  as  of  a 
plurality  of  persons  is,  that  he  exercises  a  plurality  of  dispen- 
sations, or  acts  towards  us  in  a  diversity  of  relations,  then 
he  would  exhibit  himself  as  of  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  a  trinity,  as  he  acts  towards  us  not  only  as  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  but  also  as  Upholder,  Benefactor, 
and  Providential  Ruler ;  as  Lawgiver  and  Teacher  ;  as  Judge, 
Re  warder,  and  Avenger.  On  the  ground,  indeed,  of  Dr.  B.'s 
theory,  not  only  the  ascription  to  God  of  a  mere  trinity  of 
persons,  but  a  plurality  as  great  as  the  dispensations  which 
he  exercises,  or  the  relations  in  which  he  acts,  is  immeasura- 
bly short  of  the  truth ;  as  if,  according  to  his  pantheistic 
doctrine,  all  intelligent  creatures  are  parts  of  God,  then  there 
are  as  many  distinct  personalities  in  him  as  there  are  intelli- 
gences in  the  universe. 

But  finally,  on  that  theory  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
revelation,  and  the  pretence  that  God  dramatizes  himself  as  a 
trinity  through  that  medium,  is  wholly  contradictious  and 
absurd ;  for  if  God  and  his  works  are  identically  the  same, — 
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if  his  works,  material  and  psychical,  are  coetaneous  with  him, 
and  self-existent,  then  there  is  no  existence  besides  himself  to 
whom  a  revelation  can  be  made.  To  act  towards  finite  intel- 
ligences is  only  to  act  towards  himself;  to  communicate  his 
will  to  them  is  only  to  communicate  it  to  himself  There 
cannot  be  a  revelation,  therefore,  because  there  is  do  one  who 
can  be  its  recipient. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  instead  of  presenting  a  clearer  view  of  the 
subject,  thus,  by  his  false  theories  and  rash  assertions,  adds 
immeasurably  to  its  complexity.  In  place  of  one  incompre- 
hensibility, because,  like  thousands  of  other  things,  it  is  out  of 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  he  raises  a  crowd  of  contradic- 
tions, absurdities,  and  impossibilities,  detracts  from  God's 
perfections,  denies  the  truth  of  the  revelation  he  has  made  of 
himself,  exalts  man  above  him,  makes  God  and  man  one, 
ascribes  to  the  Divine  Being,  in  effect,  an  infinity  of  perso-' 
Dalities,  and  finally  exhibits  a  revelation  as  impossible ;  and 
he  would  have  us,  on  his  mere  asseveration,  receive  this 
hideous  system  as  the  truth,  in  place  of  the  clear  teachings 
%vhich  God  has  given  us  in  his  word. 

III.  His  views  of  Christ's  person,  and  the  object  of  his 
incarnation  and  death,  are  equally  erroneous,  contradictious, 
and  subversive  of  the  whole  system  of  evangelical  truth. 

1.  He  admits  that  Christ  is  divine. 

**  By  the  divinity  of  Christ,  I  do  not  understand  simply  that  Chrisl 
differs  from  other  men  in  the  sense  that  he  is  l)etter,  more  inspired,  and 
so  a  more  complete  vehicle  of  (Jod  to  the  world  than  others  have  been. 
He  differs  from  us  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  as  the  lialf-di\'ine  parent- 
age under  which  he  enters  the  world  most  certainly  indicates.  He  is,  in 
fwih  a  sense,  God,  or  God  manifested,  that  the  unknown  tenn  of  his 
nature,  that  which  we  are  most  in  doubt  of,  and  about  which  we  are 
least  capable  of  any  positive  affirmation,  is  the  human," — P.  127. 

What,  however,  does  this  mean  on  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory 
that  all  terms  that  are  used  in  the  denomination  of  spiritual 
things,  are  employed  by  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  physical 
world  ?  Not  that  Christ  is  in  reality  divine,  but  only  that  he 
in  some  relation  resembles  a  divinity  ;  yet  in  what,  is  wholly 
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unknown  and  undiscoverable.  His  assertion  of  his  deity,  there- 
fore, interpreted  by  his  theory  of  language,  which  he  repre- 
sents as  the  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Discourses,  instead 
of  being  an  assertion,  is  in  fact  a  denial  of  it,  and  exhibition  of 
him  as  created  instead  of  divine,  and  a  material  in  place  of  a 
spiritual  being.  Unless,  then.  Dr.  B.  retracts  the  views  of 
language  which  he  advances  in  his  Dissertation,  and  con- 
sents to  be  interpreted  as  using  his  terms  in  the  literal  sense 
in  which  they  are  ordinarily  employed,  his  whole  discussion 
respecting  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  is  a  jumble  of  words 
that  either  have  no  intelligible  meaning,  or  that  assert  propo- 
sitions the  direct  converse  of  those  which  he  manifestly 
employs  them  to  express.  Which  will  he  choose  ?  If  he 
abandons  his  theory  of  language,  he  relinquishes  what  he 
alleges  as  the  ground  and  justification  of  the  doctrines  of  his 
Discourses.  If  he  adheres  to  that  theory,  he  then  completely 
reverses  the  subject  and  the  import  of  those  doctrines.  Christ 
then  is  no  longer  the  being  of  whose  incarnation  and  death  he 
treats,  but  some  other  to  whom  his  name  is  transferred  by  a 
metaphor ;  the  being  of  whom  he  treats  is  not  divine,  but 
created,  and  not  a  spiritual,  but  a  material  existence. 

2.  He  regards  Christ  as  without  a  human  soul,  and  having 
assumed,  in  becoming  incarnate,  nothing  of  our  nature  except 
a  body. 

The  supposition  of  a  human  soul  existing  distinctly,  and  acting  by 
itself  clears  no  diflSculty  ;  for  tlie  Son,  the  di\ine  part,  or,  I  should  say, 
the  whole  Christ,  Is  still  represented  as  liumbled,  as  weak,  as  divested  of 
glory,  and  existing  under  hmitatiwis  or  conditions  that  do  not  belong  to 
deity. 

"Besides  this  theory  of  two  distinct  substances^  still  maintaining 
their  several  kinds  of  action  in  Clirist — only  creates  difficulties  a 
hundred  fold  greater  than  any  tliat  it  solves.  It  virtually  denies  any 
real  unity  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  substitutes  colloca- 
tion or  co-partnership  for  unity.  If  the  divine  part  were  residing  in 
Saturn,  he  would  be  as  truly  united  with  the  human  race  as  now.  Instead 
of  a  person  whose  nature  is  the  real  unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human, 
we  have  two  distinct  persons,  between  whom  our  thoughts  are  continu- 
ally alternating ;  referring  this  to  one,  that  to  the  other,  and  imaging 
all  the  while,  not  a  union  of  the  two,  in  which  our  possible  union  with 
God  is  signified  and  sealed  for  ever,  but  a  practical,  historieal  aasertioD 
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rather  of  his  incommunicableness,  thrust  upon  our  notice,  in  a  form 
more  oppressive  and  chilling  than  it  has  to  abstract  thought  Mean- 
time the  whole  work  of  Christ  as  a  subject  suffering  Redeemer,  is 
thrown  ujKjn  the  human  side  of  his  nature,  and  the  divine  side 
standing  thus  aloof,  incommunicably  distinct,  has  nothing  in  fact  to  do 

with  the  transaction,  other  than  to  be  a  spectator  of  it  

"  There  is,  then,  I  conclude,  no  solid  foundation  for  the  common 
trinitarian  theory  of  two  distinct,  or  distinctly  actit'e  substances  in  the 
person  of  Christ  It  is  not  scriptural.  It  accounts  for  nothing.  In- 
deed it  is  a  virtual  denial  we  should  say,  of  that  which  im,  in  one  view, 
the  summit,  or  hight^st  glory  of  tlie  incarnation,  viz.  the  union  signified, 
and  historically  begun  between  God  and  man." — Pp.  164-156. 

This  view  of  Christ's  nature  was  held  also  by  Swedenborg. 
Mr.  Tulk  says : 

But  not  content  with  a  division  of  the  Godhead  into  three  persons, 
the  second  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  begotten  by  the  first,  and 
the  third  to  have  i>roceeded  from  both,  the  recognised  creed  of  the 
Christian  church  makes  a  still  further  dinsion  of  the  second  person 
into  two ;  which  is  irreconcilable  with  a  unity  of  being  in  that  second 
person.  It  is  taught  and  believed  tliat  God  the  Son  has  a  kind  of  two- 
fold nature,  or  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
utter  incongruity,  are  said  to  form,  like  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  but 
one  person." — Spiritual  Christianity,  pp.  251,  252. 

Dr.  BushnelFs  view  of  Christ's  nature,  in  this  respect,  is 
thus  the  same  as  Swedenborg's.  This  denial  that  he  had  a 
human  soul,  is  inconsistent,  however,  with  Swedenborg's 
theory  that  every  material  form  has  a  psychical  principle 
intermediate  between  that  form  which  it  elaborates  from 
itself,  and  the  deity  who  inflows  into  the  psychical  nature, 
and  causes  it  to  project  or  form  from  itself  a  material  body. 
If  that  theory  be  true,  Christ  must,  as  much  as  any  other 
individual  of  the  race,  have  had  a  human  soul  from  which 
his  body  was  an  elaboration. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  representation  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  he  took  upon  himself  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  became 
a  man,  and  a  man  who  could  be  tempted  in  all  points  like  as 
we  are.  The  soul  is  an  integral  and  most  essential  part  of 
our  nature.    No  one  can  be  a  man  without  a  soul,  any  more 
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than  the  mere  dust  of  a  human  form  can  be  a  perfect  human 
body  without  organization  and  life.  No  one  without  a  soul 
can  exert  the  acts  that  are  peculiar  to  humanity ;  any  more 
than  a  body  without  life  can  perform  the  functions  of  one 
that  is  living.  In  denying,  therefore,  that  Christ  had  a  human 
soul,  he  denies  that  he  was  united  to  our  nature,  or  entered 
into  humanity.  • 

It  is  inconsistent  with  Dr.  BushneH's  theory  that  Christ's 
assumption  of  our  nature  signified  and  sealed  our  possible 
union  with  God,  p.  155.  If  there  was  no  union  in  Christ  of 
his  deity  with  our  spiritual  nature,  but  only  with  our  material 
form,  then  his  incarnation  cannot  signify  and  seal  the  possible 
union  of  any  but  our  corporeal  nature  with  God.  Does  Dr. 
Bushnell  regard  it  as  denoting  such  a  union  ?  Does  he 
suppose  that  our  souls  are  to  be  annihilated,  and  that  God  is 
to  become  incarnate  in  our  mere  bodies,  in  the  same  way  as 
he  holds  that  he  became  incarnate  in  the  mere  body  of  Christ  ? 
From  what  quarter  does  he  derive  such  a  portentous  dogma? 
Is  this  a  part  of  his  pantheistic  system  ?  Is  this  one  of  the 
"sides"  from  which  he  contemplates  the  "landscape"  of 
our  destiny  ? 

The  supposition,  indeed,  that  the  Eternal  Logos  was 
incarnate  in  Christ,  is,  on  Dr.  Bushnell's  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  Logos,  wholly  irreconcilable  with  Christ's  agency 
while  in  the  world.  According  to  Dr.  Bushnell,  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Logos  that  he  has  in  himself  all  the  forms 
of  the  psychical  and  material  things  that  constitute  the 
created  universe ;  and  that  it  is  the  law  of  his  nature  to 
project  or  elaborate  these  forms  from  himself,  as  much  as  it 
is  the  law  or  nature  of  "  the  sun  to  shibe,  or  living  mind 
to  think." — P.  113.  Had  such  a  being  then  become  incar- 
nate in  a  mere  human  body,  he  would  necessarily  have 
exerted  the  acts  that  are  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  such  a 
spiritual  nature.  He  would  have  created  worlds,  psychical 
entities  or  souls,  bodies  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of 
dependent  natures  that  constitute  the  created  universe.  Not 
to  have  given  birth  to  such  effects,  would  be  not  to  have  acted 
according  to  his  peculiar  nature  ?  To  have  exerted  acts  of 
a  different  species  that  are  appropriate  to  a  wholly  different 
nature,  would  have  been  to  give  proof  that  he  was  not  the 
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Logos,  but  a  being  of  the  order  whose  actions  he  exerted. 
But  no  such  agency  was  exerted  by  Christ,  as  corresponds  to 
Dr.  Bushnell's  views  of  the  Logos.  He  did  not  employ 
himself  in  giving  existence  to  psychical  natures  and  material 
forms.  He  did  not  act  as  a  creator  that  is  perpetually 
materializing  and  humanizing  his  own  nature  ;  •as  material 
pantheism  represents.  Instead,  he  acted  as  a  teacher.  How 
is  Dr.  B.  to  explain  this  antagonism  of  his  theory  with  the 
facts  of  Christ's  life  ?  If  his  views  of  the  Logos  are  correct, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  incarnate  in  Christ. 
If  Christ's  agency  in  the  world  was  what  the  Scriptures 
represent,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Logos  who  was 
incarnate  in  him,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  Dr.  Bushnell  ascribes 
to  him. 

And  finally,  on  the  supposition  that  God  was  incarnate  in 
Christ,  either  with  or  without  a  human  soul,  still  on  Dr. 
BushnelFs  pantheistic  theory  that  in  the  creation  of  worlds 
and  dependent  existences,  he  only  "  distributes  himself,  lets 
forth  his  nature  in  sounds,  colors,  forms,  works,  definite 
objects  and  signs,  and  divides  off  himself  into  innumerable 
activities,  that  dramatize  his  immensity  and  bring  him  within 
the  molds  of  language  and  discursive  thought  he  was  no 
more  incarnate  in  Christ  than  he  is  in  any  other  being  who 
has  an  organized  and  living  body.  He,  by  the  very  terms,  is 
still  the  subject  of  the  "  language  and  discursive  thought,'' 
into  the  moulds  of  which  he  brings  himself.  Everything  pre- 
dicated of  that  which  they  respect  is  as  absolutely  predicated 
of  him  as  though  he  were  the  formal  subject  of  the  afllirmations. 
Dr.  BushnelFs  admission,  therefore,  that  Christ  is  divine,  inter- 
preted by  his  theory  of  God  and  his  works,  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  that  like  all  other  agents  and  existences, 
he  was  an  emanation  or  elaboration  from  the  divine  nature. 
He  was,  on  that  scheme,  no  more  divine  than  Dr.  Bushnell 
or  any  other  human  being :  and  God  was  no  more  incarnate 
in  him  than  he  is  in  any  other  individual  of  the  race,  or  any 
of  the  mere  brute  species. 

Dr.  Bushnell  thus,  instead  of  freeing  the  subject  from 
difliculty,  by  the  denial  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul,  only 
embarrasses  it  by  a  host  of  gratuitous  and  immeasurably 
greater  perplexities.    He  has  nothing  to  justify  his  theinry. 
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It  is  irreconcilable  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
makes  his  own  system  a  hideous  complication  of  contradic- 
tions and  monstrosities. 

3.  He  holds  that  the  object  of  Christ's  incarnation  and  life 
in  our  nature,  is  to  express  God's  dispositions  towards  us, 
and  exhibit  himself  in  humanity. 

"  The  reality  of  Christ,  is  what  he  expresses  of  God^  not  what  be  is  in 
his  physical  conditions,  or  nnder  his  human  limitations,  lie  is  here  to 
express  the  Absolute  Being,  especially  liLs  feeling,  his  love  to  man,  liis 
placableness,  conversableness,  and  his  real  union  to  the  race ;  in  a  word, 
to  communicate  his  own  life  to  the  race,  and  graft  himself  historically 
into  it.  Therefore,  when  we  see  him  under  tlie  conditions  of  increase, 
obedience,  worship,  suffering,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask  what  is 

here  expressed  To  insist  on  going  beyond  expression,  investigating 

the  mystery  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  when  it  is  given  us  only  to  com- 
municate God  and  his  love,  is,  in  fact,  to  puzzle  ourselves  with  tlic 
vehicle,  and  rob  ourselves  of  the  grace  it  brings.  .  .  .  God  certainly  is 
able  to  assume  the  human,  to  become  incarnate  in  it  so  far  as  to  express 
his  union  to  it,  and  set  himself  as  eternal  Life  in  historic  and  real 
connexion  with  it  lie  teUs  ua  plainly  that  he  has  done  it  That  we 
may  know  by  what  law  to  receive  and  interpret  his  proceeding,  his 
object  is  declared,  \iz.  to  express  or  manifest  himself  in  the  world ;  and 
thus  to  redeem  the  world."— Pp.  156,  157. 

^It  was  just  now  made  to  appear  that  the  human  person  was 
originally  and  specially  related  to  the  expression  of  God,  specially  fitted 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  divine  feeling  and  character.  It  is  also  clear 
that  if  God  were  to  inhabit  such  a  vehicle,  one  so  fallen  as  ouRfclves, 
and  live  himself  as  a  perfect  character  into  the  biographic  history  of 
the  world,  a  result  would  follow  of  as  great  magnificence  as  the  creation 
of  the  world  itself,  viz.  the  incorporation  of  tlie  Divine  in  the  histor)'  of  the 
world — so  a  renovation  at  last  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the 
world.  If,  now,  the  human  person  will  ex-press  more  of  (jrod  than  the 
whole  created  universe  besides, — and  it  certainly  will  more  of  God's 
feeling  and  character — ^and  if  a  motive  possessing  as  great  consequence 
as  the  creation  of  the  world,  invites  him  to  do  it,  is  it  any  more  extrava- 
gant to  believe  that  the  Word  will  become  flesh,  than  that  the  Word 
has  become,  or  produced  in  time,  a  material  universe," — P.  149. 

Here  is  a  direct  exhibition  of  his  pantheism,  in  the  repre- 
sentation that  "  the  Word  has  become  a  material  universe ; 
and  his  use  of  the  phrase  "  has  produced,"  as  equivalent  to 
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"  has  become  a  material  universe,"  shows  that  that  and  the 
other  terms  of  that  import  which  he  employs,  in  describing  the 
creation  of  the  worlds  and  their  inhabitants,  are  to  be  inter- 
preted as  expressive  of  the  identity  of  God  and  his  works. 

The  idea  he  here  advances,  that  "  the  human  person  is 
specially  fitted  to  be  the  organ  of  the  divine  feeling  and 
character,"  and  "  specially  related  to  the  expression  of  God," 
appears  to  be  drawn  from  Swedenborg,  who  held  that  God  is 
in  fact  a  man ;  and  because  he  is  an  intelligence  and  has 
affections.  But  if  the  fact  that  God  is  intelligent,  and  has 
affections,  proves  that  he  is  a  man  ;  then  the  fact  that  man 
has  these  powers  must  prove  with  equal  conclusiveness  that 
he  is  God ;  and  he  is  represented  as  such  by  Swedenborg's 
pantheistic  scheme.  Yet  it  would  not  follow  either  from 
Swedenborg's  or  Dr.  Bushneirs  theory  that  the  universe  is 
an  elaboration  from  God,  an  intellectualization  and  materiali- 
zation in  finite  forms  of  his  infinite  nature  ;  that  man  is 
"  specially  fitted  to  be  the  organ  of  his  feeling  and  character," 
or  "  will  express  more  of  him  than  the  whole  created  universe 
besides."  For  if  the  universe  is  but  a  projection  outward 
and  embodiment  of  the  divine  nature  in  finite  forms,  then 
that  which  is  material  in  him  must  be  held  to  be  as  much 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  which  is  intelligent,  as  the 
material  part  of  the  universe  is  greater  than  that  which  is 
psychical ;  and  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to  express  him 
must,  therefore,  be  in  a  like  degree  greater  than  the  other. 

But  apart  from  that,  his  idea  that  the  design  of  Christ's 
incarnation  and  life  was  simply  or  chiefly  to  "express  his 
real  union  to  the  race,"  "  to  communicate  his  own  life  to  it," 
"  to  graft  himself  historically  into  it,"  and  "  to  live  himself  as 
a  perfect  character  into  the  biographic  history  of  the  world," 
is  false,  preposterous,  and  shocking  in  the  utmost  degree. 
What  a  horrid  caricature  of  the  Eternal  to  represent  that 
the  grandest  expression  that  he  can  possibly  make  of  himself, 
is  to  become  a  man ;  to  shrink  his  infinitude  into  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  an  intelligence,  who,  according  to  Dr.  B.,  has 
not  the  power  of  uttering  one  of  his  thoughts  or  emotions 
with  clearness  or  certainty  ! — that  the  loftiest  height  of  glory 
to  which  he  can  ascend,  is  to  introduce  himself,  as  a  human 
being,  into  the  biographic  history  of  the  world !    We  know 
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of  no  sentiment  ever  expressed  by  one  of  the  race  that 
bespeaks  a  more  dark  and  besotted  mind.  This  representa- 
tion of  the  design  of  his  incarnation  and  life  is  wholly 
contradictory  to  the  Scriptures.  They  teach  that  he  became 
incarnate  "  that  he  might  through  death  destroy  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,"  and  "  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  high 
priest  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people,"  by 
being  **  set  forth  a  propiatory  sacrifice  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  God's  righteousness  in  the  remission  of 
sins,"  and  render  it  just  to  justify  those  who  believe  in  him. 
They  present  no  intimation  that  his  design  was  mainly  or  in 
any  degree,  simply  "  to  graft  himself  historically  into  the 
biographic  history  of  the  world."  Does  Dr.  B.  hold  that 
Satan's  object  in  entering  into  Mary  Magdalen,  Judas  Iscariot, 
and  others,  whom  he  possessed,  was  simply  to  live  himself 
into  the  biographic  history  of  the  race  ?  Did  the  legion  of 
devils  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine  merely  that  they  might 
live  themselves  into  the  biographic  history  of  that  order  of 
animals  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world  ?  Is 
the  great  struggle  between  the  devil  and  the  Redeemer  who 
came  to  destroy  his  power,  only  a  contest  for  a  mastery  in 
engrafting  themselves  historically  into  the  annals  of  man ; 
and  the  ruin  or  redemption  of  the  world  merely  secondary, 
or  incidental  to  that  object  ?  What  conception  could  be 
more  foreign  to  the  teachings  of  the  Sacred  Word,  or  form  a 
more  offensive  misrepresentation  of  Christ's  mediation!  It 
is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  Christ's  life  in  the  world.  His 
first  thirty  years  were  spent  in  seclusion,  without  any  display 
of  his  divinity.  It  was  not  until  he  entered  on  his  ministry, 
which  continued  but  three  years  and  a  half,  that  he  openly 
announced  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  demonstrated  his 
deity  by  his  miracles.  His  life  was  not,  therefore,  in  fact, 
devoted  to  the  object  to  which  Dr.  Bushnell  refers  it.  It  was 
not  suited  to  it,  nor  compatible  with  it.  It  is  incredible,  had  it 
been  his  design  to  **  live  himself  into  the  biographic  history 
of  the  race,"  with  a  conspicuity  proportional  to  the  greatness 
of  his  attributes,  that  he  would  have  spent  thirty  years  of  his 
life  in  a  station  of  extreme  obscurity  under  the  guise  of  a 
meve  man,  without  a  solitary  signal  of  his  deity. 
Nor  was  his  public  ministry  suited  to  such  a  design.  He 
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announced  himself  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
office  which  he  exercised  was  that  of  a  divine  teacher,  attest- 
ing his  doctrines  by  miraculous  works.  He  lived  himself  as 
God  into  tlie  history  of  the  race  only  in  that  relation.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  Deity  as 
creator,  upholder,  providential  disposer,  lawgiver,  judge, 
executor,  in  his  humanity,  as  he  would,  had  it  been  his  object 
to  display  himself  fully  as  God  in  his  life  as  man.  He  as  God, 
therefore,  is  incorporated  by  his  life  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
only  as  far  as  the  acts  which  he  exerted  in  his  life  were 
divine.  What  a  solecism  to  represent  those  acts  that  were 
so  limited  in  their  number,  as  a  living  of  himself,  as  the  self- 
existent,  in  all  the  infinity  of  his  perfections  and  agency,  into 
the  history  of  the  world ;  the  annals  of  his  ministry  as  the 
annals  of  his  eternity  !  For  how  could  his  life  in  his  humanity 
express  him  more  adequately  than  all  his  other  <igency,  unless 
it  at  least  expressed  him  in  all  the  forms  and  degrees  in  which 
his  other  agencies  exhibit  him  ? 

But,  finally,  on  Dr.  Bushneirs  theory  that  God  and  the 
universe  are  the  same,  he  did  not  "live  himself  into  the 
biographic  history  of  the  race"  in  his  incarnation  and  life  in 
Christ,  any  more  than  he  does  in  other  human  beings.  He 
was  no  more  incarnate  in  him  than  he  is  in  all  others  of  the 
race :  He  did  not  graft  himself  historically  into  the  race  in 
him  any  more  than  he  does  in  his  incarnation  in  others.  Or 
if  there  be  a  difference,  it  is  only  a  difference  in  degree,  not 
in  kind.  How  if  the  whole  race  and  the  whole  universe  are 
but  mere  embodiments  of  him  in  finite,  psychical,  and  mate- 
rial forms,  can  he  any  more  be  incarnate  in  one,  or  live 
himself  into  the  history  of  the  race  in  one  than  in  any  other  ? 
The  supposition  is  solecistical ;  and  this  whole  representation, 
accordingly,  which  Dr.  Bushnell  gives  of  the  design  of  Christ's 
incarnation  and  life,  is  in  contravention  of  his  own  principles, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sacred  Word. 

4.  He  denies  that  Christ's  death  was  suffered  by  him  as 
the  penalty  of  sin,  or  that  it  was  vicarious  or  expiatory. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  in  offering  such  a  statement  as  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  work,  I  affirm  nothing  that  is  distinctively 
orthodox,  and  shall  even  seem  to  rule  out  that  view  of  Christ  as  a  Mm- 
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fice^  an  exjnation  for  sin,  a  vicariotis  offering,  wliich  to  the  view  of 
most  orthodox  Christians  contains  the  real  moment  of  his  work  as  a 
Sanour.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  I  am  proceeding  exactly  in 
the  line  of  the  Scrij)tures. 

"  I  know  of  no  definite  and  fixed  point  on  which  the  orthodox  >'iew, 
so  called,  may  be  said  to  hang  unless  it  be  this,  \nz.  that  Christ  suffers 
evil  as  evil,  or  in  direct  and  simple  substitution  for  e\il  that  was  to  be 
suffered  by  us ;  so  that  God  accepts  one  evil  in  place  of  the  other,  and 
being  satisfied  in  this  manner,  is  able  to  justify  or  pardon. 

"  As  to  the  measure  of  this  evil  there  are  different  opinions.  .  .  . 
A  very  great  number  of  tlie  Christian  teachers,  .  .  .  maintain  that 
Christ  suffered  exactly  as  much  pain  as  all  the  redeemed  would  have 
suffered  under  the  penalty  of  eternal  justice.  But  this  >iew  .  .  . 
has  been  gradually  giving  way,  till  now  under  its  most  modem  form 
.    .    .    he  is  only  said  to  have  suffered  under  a  law  of  expremon, 

**  Thus  God  would  have  expressed  a  certain  abhorrence  of  sin  by  the 
punishment  of  the  world.  Christ  now  suffers  only  as  much  pain  a«< 
will  express  the  same  amount  of  abhorrence.  And  considering  the 
dignity  of  tlie  sufferer,  and  liis  relations  to  the  Father,  there  was  no 
need  of  suffering  the  same  or  even  any  proximate  amount  of  pain,  to 
make  an  expression  of  abhorrence  to  sin,  that  is  of  justice,  equal  to  that 
produced  by  the  literal  punishment  of  the  race.  Still  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  a  part  of  this  more  mitigated  view,  that  Christ  suffers  evil  as  e\il, 
which  evil  suffered  is  accepted  as  a  compensative  expression  of  GodV 
indignation  against  sin.    .    .  . 

"  It  will  probably  be  right  then  to  distribute  the  news  of  those  who 
are  accejvted  now  as  orthodox  teachers  into  two  classes— one  who  con- 
sider the  death  of  Christ  as  availing  by  force  of  what  it  is ;  the  other  by 
force  of  what  it  expresses  ;  tlie  former  holding  it  as  a  literal  substitution 

evil  endured  for  enl  that  was  to  be  endured ;  the  latter  holding  it  as 
an  expression  of  abhorrence  to  sin,  made  through  the  suffering  of  one, 
in  place  of  the  same  expression  that  was  to  be  made  by  the  suffering  of 
many. 

"  As  regards  the  former  class  of  representations,  we  may  say  com- 
prehensively tliat  they  are  capable,  one  and  all,  of  no  light  in  which 
they  do  not  even  offend  some  right  moral  sentiment  of  our  being. 
Indeed,  they  raise  up  moral  objections  ^vith  such  marvellous  fecundity, 
that  we  can  hardly  state  tliem  as  fast  as  they  occur  to  us." 

**  Thus  if  one  evil  or  pain  must  be  repaid  by  an  equivalent,  what 
real  economy  is  there  in  the  transaction  ?  Wliat  is  effected,  save  the 
transfer  of  penal  enl  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent  ? 

"  And  if  the  great  Reileemer,  in  the  excess  of  his  goodness,  consents. 
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freely  offers  himself  to  the  Father,  or  to  God,  to  receive  the  penal  woes 
of  the  world  in  his  own  person ;  what  does  it  signify  when  that  offer  is 
accepted  but  that  God  will  have  his  modicum  of  suffering  somehow — 
if  he  lets  the  guilty  go,  will  yet  satisfy  himself  out  of  the  innocent  ?  in 
which  the  divine  government,  instead  of  clearing  itself,  assumes  the 
double  ignominy,  first  of  letting  the  guilty  go,  and  secondly  of  accepting 
the  sufferings  of  innocence  I" 

"In  the  second  class  of  orthodox  opinions  a  \cry  important  and 
really  true  position  is  at  last  reached,  \iz.  that  tlie  value  of  Christ's  life 
and  death  is  measured  by  what  is  therein  expressed,  only  it  is  needed 
to  go  a  step  further,  investigating  what  he  expresses,  how  or  imder  what 
a»thetic  conditions  the  expression  is  made,  and  the  object  for  which  it 
is  made. 

"  The  objections  I  have  to  this  more  mitigated  mode  are  these : — 
First,  it  assumes  that  as  punishment  expresses  the  abhorrence  of  God 
to  sin,  or,  what  is  the  same,  his  justice,  he  can  sustain  his  law,  and  lay 
a  ground  of  forgiveness  without  punishment  only  by  some  equivalent 
expression  of  abhorrence — an  assumption  that  is  groundless  and  without 
consideration,  as  I  may  cause  to  appear  in  another  place. 

"  Secondly.  Tliis  latter  seems  to  accord  with  the  former  view  in  sup- 
]Kx^ing  that  Christ  suffers  evil  as  e\il,  or  as  a  i>enal  \isitation  of  God's 
justice,  or  by  doing  it  in  a  less  painful  degree,  'tliat  is,  suffering  so 
much  of  e\il  as  will  suffice,  considering  the  dignity  of  his  person,  to 
express  the  same  amount  of  abhorrence  to  sin  that  would  be  expressed 
by  the  eternal  punishment  of  all  mankind.  I  confess  my  inability'  to 
see  how  an  innocent  being  could  ever  be  set  even  for  one  moment  in  an 
attitude  of  displeasiu-e  under  God.  If  he  could  lay  his  frown  for  one 
moment  on  the  soul  of  innocence  and  ^'irtue,  he  mast  be  no  such  being 
as  I  have  loved  and  worshipped.  Much  less  can  I  imagine  tliat  he 
should  lay  it  on  the  head  of  one  whose  nature  is  itself  coK?qual  witli 
Deity.  I>ee8  any  say  that  he  will  do  it  for  public  governmental  rea- 
sons ?  No  governmental  reason,  I  answer,  can  justify  even  the  admis- 
sion of  innocence  into  a  participation  of  frowns  and  penal  distributions. 
If  consenting  innocence  says,  *  let  this  blow  fall  on  me,'  precisely  there 
is  it  for  a  government  to  prove  its  justice  even  to  the  }H>int  of  sublimity; 
to  reveal  tlie  essential,  eternal,  unmitigable  distinction  it  holds  between 
innocence  and  sin,  by  declaring  that  under  Uw  and  its  distributions  it  is 
even  impossible  to  suffer  any  commutation,  any  the  least  confusion  of 
places."— Pp.  193-199. 

He  thus  denies  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  Christ 
died  as  a  substitute  for  men,  or  suffered  death  as  an  evil  due 
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to  them ;  and  in  any  sense  a  penalty  for  sin.  And  such  a 
denial  would  doubtless  be  natural  and  necessary  were  Dr. 
Bushnell's  pantheistic  theory  true.  If  men  are  finite  parts  of 
God  ;  if  he  is  as  much  incarnate  in  each  one  of  them  as  he  is 
in  Christ,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Christ  died  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  others,  and  to  make  expiation  for  their  sins.  It 
is  solecistical  indeed  to  supi>ose  that  they  are  sinners,  and  need 
an  expiation.  It  is  to  suppose  that  God  himself  in  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  he  exists,  sins,  is  obnoxious  to  corporeal  death, 
and  needs  redemption  by  a  mediator  who  can  make  expiation 
for  him  by  bearing  the  penalty  of  his  offence  in  his  place ; 
which  is  the  greatest  impossibility  and  blasphemy. 

It  is,  however,  in  total  contradiction  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  are  expressly  told  in  them  that  "  Christ 
once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  flesh,  but  still  living  in 
spirit and  that  he  "  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself,"  and  "  was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many 
and  this  Dr.  B.  himself  admits. 

•*  To  sliow  that  a  view  is  offered  of  Christ,  in  the  writings  esi)ecially 
of  the  apostles,  which  is  trhoUy  different  from  this,  one  that  speaks  of 
him  as  a  propitiation,  a  sacrifice,  as  l)earing  our  sins,  bearing  the  cross 
for  us,  obtaining  remission  l»y  Lis  bl<jod,  is  alt^jgether  unneces-^ry.  In 
liie  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  tlie  Hebrews,  those  of  Feiar 
and  John,  this  altar  view  or  form  of  Clirist  ap^xjcirs  even  as  the  eminent 
or  8uj)er-eminent  truth  of  the  Gosjk'I.''' — P.  191. 

No  contradiction  to  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  can  be  more 
absolute  than  he  offers  in  this  denial  of  that  which  they 
explicitly  teach,  that  Christ  bore  our  sins  in  his  death,  died  as 
a  sacrifice  for  us,  and  obtained  remission  for  us  by  his  blood. 
They  are  formal  opposites,  and  if  the  Scriptures  are  true.  Dr. 
Bushneirs  construction  of  Christ's  death  must  be  false. 

The  assertion,  moreover,  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  our 
substitute,  or  representative,  and  suffer  death  as  a  penalty  of 
our  sins,  is  inconsistent  with  his  innocence; — a  considera- 
tion of  infinite  moment,  and  that  alone  confutes  Dr.  BushnelFs 
scheme,  and  shows  it  to  be  at  once  one  of  the  most  shallow 
and  one  of  the  most  revolting  that  folly  and  rashness  have 
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ever  generated  on  the  subject.  Death  is  the  penalty  of  sin, 
**  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not 
eat,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  dying  thou  shalt  die." 
And  that  death  is  the  death  of  the  body ;  for  that  is  the  death 
to  which  he  was  sentenced  after  his  transgression.  "  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  ;  for  dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  And  that  is  the  death  that 
entering  the  world  by  Adam's  sin,  has  passed  upon  all,  Rom. 
V.  As  then  it  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  as  such  is  suffered 
by  every  individual  of  the  race,  who  dies,  and  neither  has, 
therefore,  nor  can  have  any  other  character,  the  supposition 
that  Christ,  though  innocent,  suffered  it,  and  yet  did  not  suffer 
it  as  a  substitute  for  us,  is  infinitely  contradictious  and  revolt- 
ing. If  he  did  not  die  as  a  substitute  for  us,  then  the  infliction 
on  him  of  death,  and  his  voluntary  submission  to  it,  was 
equivalent  to  a  public  declaration  and  confession  that  he  was 
guilty, — and  was  itself,  therefore,  if  he  had  not  before  trans- 
gressed, an  offence  against  rectitude.  If  innocent,  how, 
without  surrendering  his  uprightness,  could  he  in  effect  utter 
such  a  false  testimonv  against  himself?  Was  he  not  bound  to 
shield  himself  from  such  an  infinite  aspersion,  and  maintain 
the  truth  inviolate  in  the  eye  of  the  universe,  that  death 
is  the  penalty  of  sin  ?  To  inflict  death  on  a  holy  moral 
being,  unless  it  were  as  a  legal  substitute  for  offenders,  would 
be  infinitely  inconsistent  in  God  also.  It  would  be  either  to 
confound  innocence  and  guilt,  and  make  the  penalty  of  sin  no 
distinctive  consequence  of  it,  or  else  it  would  be  to  treat  inno- 
cence as  guilt :  and  would  be  obnoxious,  therefore,  to  the 
objection,  which  Dr.  B.  urges  with  so  much  vehemence,  of 
setting  a  holy  being  in  an  attitude  of  displeasure  under  him, 
and  of  laying  "  his  frown  on  the  soul  of  innocence  and  virtue." 
How,  without  a  governmental  or  any  other  reason,  could 
"the  admission  of  innocence  into  such  a  participation  of 
frowns  and  penal  distributions,"  be  justified?  Christ's  death, 
then,  unless  he  had  met  it  as  the  substitute  of  men,  and  borne 
it  as  the  penalty  of  their  sin,  would  be  subject  to  the  identical 
objection,  as  an  incredible  solecism, — an  infinite  blot  on  the 
Divine  character, — ^which  Dr.  Bushnell  alleges  against  his 
suffering  it  as  an  evil  due  them.    His  view  brands  it  with  the 
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very  stigma  from  which  he  undertakes  to  clear  it.  There  is 
no  solution  of  Christ's  death,  except  either  that  he  died  on  his 
own  account,  and  was  therefore  a  sinner ;  or  else  that  he 
died  solely  on  account  of  others  who  were  sinners,  and  was 
himself  therefore  innocent.  Dr.  Bushnell  will  strive  in  vain  to 
escape  this  conclusion.  He  cannot  prove  that  death  is  not  the 
penalty  of  sin,  or  that  it  can  have  any  other  character.  He 
cannot  prove,  that  to  inflict  death  on  an  innocent  moral  being, 
and  especially  on  the  Son  of  God,  unless  it  were  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  sinners  who  are  obnoxious  to  death  as  the  penalty 
of  transgression,  would  not  be  to  treat  him  as  a  sinner,  and 
by  an  act  infinitely  more  expressive  than  a  momentary  frown ; 
as  it  would  be  to  fix  on  him  a  stigma  as  a  sinner,  that  must 
continue  to  be  Iterne  by  him  through  his  immortal  existence : 
for  a  being  subjected  to  death  in  such  a  relation  could  never 
be  raised  from  it.  To  raise  him  from  it  without  a  mediator, 
would  be  publicly  to  declare  that  he  was  subjected  to  it  with- 
out any  legal  ground.  But  that  would  be  to  declare,  that 
although  he  was  innocent,  he  had  been  treated  as  a  sinner : 
which  would  be  to  convict  the  Almighty  of  infinite  unright- 
eousness. On  the  other  hand,  to  raise  him  from  death  on  ac- 
count of  the  agency  of  some  other  being  as  a  mediator,  would 
be  to  treat  him  as  unentitled  to  a  resurrection  on  his  own 
account :  and  that  would  be  to  pronounce  him  justly  subjected 
to  death,  and  therefore  a  sinner.  While  not  to  raise  him  at 
all,  but  leave  him  for  ever  under  the  dominion  of  death,  would 
be  to  stamp  him  with  eternal  ignominy,  and  cause  him  to  bear, 
in  the  eye  of  the  whole  intelligent  universe,  through  his  end- 
less being,  the  marks  of  an  offender ;  which  would  be  the 
most  stui^endous  injustice,  and  would  brand  the  government 
of  the  Almighty  as  a  capricious  and  horrid  tyranny,  under 
which  innocence  is  smitten  with  disgrace  and  punished  as 
though  it  were  atrocious  guilt !  Christ  accordingly,  imme- 
diately after  such  a  period  had  passed  as  showed  that  his  death 
was  real,  was  raised  from  it,  and  declared  thereby,  we  are  told 
in  the  Scriptures,  to  he  the  Son  o  f  God ;  to  be  innocenty  there- 
fore ;  and  thence  to  have  suffered  death,  not  on  his  own  ac- 
count, but  on  account  of  men,  as  whose  representative  he 
bore  it  as  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  And  his  resurrection  thus 
was  necessary  to  demonstrate  his  innocence  ;  as  had  he  been 
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left  under  the  power  of  death,  it  would  have  been  a  resistless 
proof  that  he  was  justly  subjected  to  it  on  his  own  account. 
His  resurrection  demonstrated  that  he  was  innocent ;  as 
otherwise  he  could  not,  on  his  own  account,  have  been 
released  from  death.  And  his  resurrection  as  innocent, 
showed,  therefore,  with  equal  certainty,  that  it  was  on  behalf 
of  others  that  he  had  suffered. 

Which  side,  then,  of  this  dilemma  will  Dr.  Bushnell  elect  ? 
If  he  adheres  to  his  denial  that  Christ  bore  death  on  account 
of  others,  and  as  the  penalty  of  their  sins,  he  then  charges 
God  with  the  infinite  falsehood  and  injustice  which  he  alleges 
is  imputed  to  him  by  the  doctrine  that  Christ  suffered  death 
vicariously,  and  as  the  penalty  of  sin.  If  he  retracts  that 
denial,  and  admits  that  he  died  as  the  sub^tute  of  men,  he 
then  abandons  his  theory  of  the  ground  and  import  of  his 
death,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  office  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice, 
and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men. 

5.  He  holds  that  Christ's  death,  in  place  of  being  vicarious!^ 
and  expiatory,  accomplishes  its  object  by  what  it  expresses. 
He  supposes  that  the  first  and  greatest  design  of  his  life  and 
death  was  to  demonstrate  to  men  that  God  loves  them,  instead 
of  regarding  them  with  displeasure,  and  is  disposed,  instead 
of  jmnishing,  to  accept  and  bless  them. 

Tlie  reality  of  Christ  is  w  hat  he  expresses  of  Gotl,  not  what  he  is 
ill  hi:i  physical  conditions,  or  umler  his  human  limitations.  lie  is  lien» 
t.»  i  xpress  the  Absolute  Deing,  esjujciiilly  his  feeliiuf^  his  love  to  nuiUj 
/tis  j}lacableness^  conversableuess,  and  liis  real  union  to  the  race ;  in  a 
word,  to  communicato  his  own  life  to  the  race,  and  graft  liiniself  histori- 
c«illy  into  it  ...  .  To  insist  on  gcnng  beyond  expression,  investigating 
the  jnyster}'  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  when  it  is  given  only  to  cojaninnicatt 
Gijd  and  his  love,  Is,  in  fact,  to  puzzle  ourselves  with  the  ^('llick^  and 
roll  ourselves  of  the  grace  it  bringti." — Pp.  150,  lot. 

**  A  kind  of  di»sp;ur  tills  the  heart  of  the  rai-e  ;  they  hav*-  uu  courage. 
Whether  they  Vwow  (Jo<l  or  not,  they  know  themselves  and  they  sen- 
t"!:.v  themselves  to  death.  If  they  have  only  some  obs<Mne  notions  of 
tlv^  Divine  Being,  then  they  dread  the  full  discover}-  of  him.  If  he 
lurk*  in  their  god<,  they  fear  lest  their  gods  should  vi^^it  them  in 
v»  fig»\ance,  or  plague  them  by  some  kind  of  mischief.  The  sky  is  full  of 
wrathful  powers,  and  the  deep  ground  also  Ls  full.  Their  <ruilty  soni 
t.r.f>plo^  the  world  with  vengeful  images  of  its  own  creation. 
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"  And  here  now,  if  we  desire  to  find  it,  is  the  true  idea  of  Christian 
justification.  We  discover  what  it  is  by  the  want  of  it.  Justification  is 
that  which  will  give  confidence  again  to  guilty  minds, — that  wliich  will 
assure  tlie  base  and  humiliated  soul  of  the  world,  chase  away  the  demons 
of  wrath  and  despair  it  lias  evoked,  and  help  it  to  return  to  God  in  cou- 
rage, whispering  still  to  itself — soul,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given tliee. 

"  And  tliis  result  is  beautifully  prepared  by  the  advent  of  Clirist,  as 
well  as  by  the  crowning  act  of  his  death.  God  thus  enters  humanity  as 
the  Word  made  flesh,  and  unites  himself  to  it,  declaring  by  that  sign 
that  he  is  ready  to  unite  it  unto  himself.  We  perceive  also,  and  hear, 
that  he  has  come  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  it  No  storm 
wraps  him  alx)ut  when  he  comes.  Tlie  hymn  that  proclaims  him,  pub- 
lishes *  pace  on  earth ! '  ffe  appears  in  a  form  to  indicate  the  gentlest 
errand,  and  the  clS^est  approach  to  our  human  lot ;  one,  too,  that  never 
appals  the  guiltiest — the  form  of  a  child  In  short,  he  lives  con- 
fidence into  the  world.  Apart  from  all  theologic  tlieories,  we  know,  we 
see  with  our  eyes,  that  God  will  justify  us,  and  give  us  still  his  peaee,^^ 
—Pp.  213,  214. 

li,"  Come,  then,  to  the  spectacle  of  Christ's  suflcring  life  and  death,  as 
to  a  mystery  wholly  transcendent,  save  in  what  it  expresses  of  Divine 
feeling.  Call  what  of  this  feeling  you  receive,  the  reahty  ;  all  else,  the 
machina  Dei  for  the  expression  of  this.  Witli  deepest  reverence  of  soul 
approach  that  most  mysterious  sacrament  of  love,  the  agony  of  Jesus  ; 
note  the  patience  of  his  trial,  the  meekness  of  liis  submission  to  injustice, 
and  the  malignant  passions  of  his  enemies ;  behold  the  creation  itself, 
darkening  and  shuddering  with  a  horror  of  sensibility  at  the  scene 
transpiring  in  his  death ;  hear  the  cry  of  the  crucified,  *  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  I '  then  regard  the  hfe  that  was 
manifested,  droi)piug  into  cessation,  and  thereby  signifying  the  deposit 
of  itself  in  the  bosom  of  that  malignant  world  to  whose  enmity  it  yielded. 
Who,  what  man  of  our  race,  beholding  this  strange  history  of  the  Word, 
will  not  f^el  a  new  courage  enter  into  his  soul  ?  Visibly,  God  is  not  the 
implacable  avmger  his  guilty  fears  had  painted  ;  but  he  is  a  friend,  he 
is  love.  And  so  great  is  this  change,  apart  from  all  theology,  that  I 
seem  to  see  another  character  produced  by  it  in  the  Christian  nations. 
7%ey  dare  to  hope,  God  is  closer  to  them,  and  in  a  way  to  inspire 
courage.  They  are  not  withered,  humiUated  even  to  baseness  under 
those  guilty  and  abject  fears  that  take  away  at  last  the  spirit  of  other 
nations.  It  is  not  that  they  have  all  a  theory  of  justification  by  feith, 
but  that  their  current  conceptions  of  God  are  such  as  the  history  of 
Jesus,  the  suffering  Redeemer,  has  imparted.    They  have  a  feeling  of 
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something  like  ju^tificatim^  oven  if  they  never  heard  of  it^ — a  feeling, 
which,  if  it  were  to  vent  itself  in  lannrnage,  would  say.  Therefore  wo  are 
freely  justified  by  grace.  It  is  not  that  the  8ufft*ring  apj)eases  God,  hut 
that  it  expresses  God^ — displays  in  open  history  the  unconquerablo  love 
of  his  heart/'— Pp.  215,  216.' 

Dr.  Bushnell,  thus,  regards  the  idea  that  God  is  an  avenger, 
and  the  sense  of  guilt  and  apprehension  of  punishment  with 
which  men  are  depressed,  as  fake,  base,  and  degrading  ;  holds 
that  the  great  object  of  Christ's  life  and  death  was  to  coun- 
teract them,  and  show  that  God,  instead  of  a  disposition  to 
punish,  is  ready  to  forgive  and  accept  men  at  all  hazards ; 
that  Christ's  patience  under  the  injurious  treatment  which 
he  received,  the  meekness  of  his  submission  4o  the  malignant 
passions  of  his  enemies,  and  his  readiness  to  forgive  them,  are 
nothing  else  than  exemplifications  of  God's  patience  and  sub- 
mission  under  injurious  treatment  from  men,  and  disposition 
to  pardon  them,  however  hostile,  malignant,  and  incorrigible 
they  may  he ;  and  that  they  achieve  their  end  accordingly,  by 
releasing  men  from  their  superstitious  and  cowardly  fears, 
inspiring  them  with  courage,  and  assuring  them  thai  they  are 
to  he  saved  at  all  events,  whether  they  understand  the  principle 
on  which  their  forgiveness  is  to  take  place  or  not. 

What  more  atrocious  misrepresentation  of  the  Redeemer's 
work,  what  more  stupendous  detraction  of  the  Almighty  was 
ever  uttered !  It  exhibits  it  as  the  object  of  Christ's  interpo- 
sition to  contradict  and  overturn  the  law  of  God,  by  showing 
that  sin  is  not  such  an  evil  in  his  estimation  as  he  represents 
in  his  threatenings,  and  is  not  to  be  visited  with  the  penalty 
which  he  assigns  it!  Instead  of  mediatorial,  it  makes  his 
work  revolutionary  ;  instead  of  being  designed  to  produce  a 
change  in  men,  as  demonstrating  a  change  in  God ;  or,  at 
most,  as  intended  to  extricate  them  from  a  misapprehension 
of  him  and  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  confute 
this  misrepresentation.  It  is  contradicted  by  Dr.  Bushnell 
himself  in  the  passages  that  precede  and  follow  that  in  which 
he  advances  it.  It  was  not  the  object  of  Christ's  interposition 
to  demonstrate  to  men  that  their  apprehensions  are  groundless 
that  God  is  an  avenger.  What  statement  could  Dr.  B.  utter, 
more  discreditable  to  his  sense  or  fairness  ?    Instead  of  such 
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self-contradiction,  Christ  taught  that  all  who  continue  in  im- 
penitence are  to  perish ;  that  multitudes  are  to  be  left  to 
pursue  the  way  that  leads  to  destruction ;  and  that  at  his 
second  coming,  a  crowd  still  at  enmity  with  him  are  to  be 
placed  at  his  left  hand,  and  sentenced  to  everlasting  death : 
and  we  learn  from  the  Apostles,  that  he  is  then  to  be  revealed 
from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Men  are  not  under  a  false  or  excessive  appre- 
hension that  God  is  an  avenger.  No  misrepresentation  could 
be  greater  than  that  they  generally  regard  him  as  implacable, 
and  in  looking  forward  to  the  future  world,  anticipate  destruc- 
tion as  inevitable.  So  far  from  it,  they  are  almost  universally 
either  regardless  of  their  relations  to  God,  or  cherishing  a  hope 
of  justification  by  their  works,  or  designing  to  secure  salvation 
at  a  later  period  of  life  by  repentance.  Despair  of  future 
happiness  on  the  ground  that  God  is  absolutely  implacable,  or 
that  the  possibility  of  pardon  has  been  lost  by  unbelief,  is  rare. 
Not  one,  probably,  in  many  thousands,  ever  feels  it.  That  of 
which  men  need  to  be  convinced,  is  not  that  he  is  infinitely 
benignant  and  ready  to  pardon  the  penitent  and  believing,  but 
that  they  are  sinners,  and  need  renovation  and  forgiveness, 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  the  great  oflice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  a  Teacher,  accordingly  is,  to  convince  them 
of  their  sins,  of  God's  righteousness,  and  of  the  judgment 
in  which  he  is  to  assign  their  eternal  rewards  according 
to  their  character. 

Another  form,  he  holds,  in  Avhich  Christ's  death  accom- 
plishes its  end,  by  expression,  is  by  manifesting  the  sanctity  of 
the  divine  law,  and  God's  abhorrence  of  sin ;  and  he  admits 
that  such  an  expression  is  necessary. 

"  It  is  a  fundamental  condition,  as  roi^ards  moral  effect  on  our  charac- 
ter, that  while  courage  and  hope  arc  given  us,  we  should  be  made  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  tlie  intensest  possible  8ens(?  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
law,  and  the  inflexible  righteousness  of  God.  AVhat  we  need  in  this 
view,  is  some  new  expression  of  God,  which,  taken  as  addressed  to  its, 
will  keep  alive  the  impression  in  us,  that  God  suffers  no  laxity.  In  a 
word,  we  must  be  made  to  feel,  in  the  ven*  article  of  forgiveness,  when 
it  is  offered,  the  essential  and  eternal  sanctity  of  God's  law, — his  own 
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immovable  adherence  to  it,  as  the  only  basis  of  order  and  well-being  in 
the  universe." — P.  218. 

But  how,  according  to  Dr.  B.,  does  he  accomplish  this  effect  ? 
Not  by  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  the  place  of  men, 
but  chiefly  "  by  his  obedience,  by  his  expense  and  painstaking ; 
by  the  offering  of  his  life  as  a  sacred  contribution."  In  respect 
to  his  obedience  Dr.  B.  says — 

"  All  tliat  he  does  and  suffers  is  but  an  expn^<«ion  of  the  homage 
rendered  by  God  himself  to  that  which  we  reject ;  and  the  only  object 
of  his  mission  is  to  bring  as  back  into  a  like  free  obedience  to  the  same 
lovely  requirement.  His  jKjverty  and  patience,  his  weary  persecuted 
life,  his  agony,  his  cross,  his  deatli ; — exclude  from  these  all  thought  of 
penal  suffering  or  vindictive  chastisement ;  regard  him  simply  as  sup- 
porting thus  the  call  of  duty,  and  signifying  to  mankind  the  self-renounc- 
ing and  sublime  obedience  of  the  divine  nature — what  an  expression  of 
love  to  the  right,  and  homage  to  law  !  How  sacred  now  is  law  I  How 
sacred,  yet  how  lovely  I  AVliy  the  punishment  of  all  mankin<l,  even  for 
eternity,  could  not  signify  as  much." — P.  227. 

But  this  homage  of  the  law,  vast  and  expressive  as  it  is,  in 
place  of  accomplishing  the  effect  which  Dr.  Bushneli  assigns 
to  it,  would,  on  his  theory,  give  birth  to  precisely  the  opposite 
result,  as  it  would  serve  to  show  more  conspicuously  and  im- 
pressively the  infinite  inconsistence  of  setting  aside  the  law, 
and  pardoning  and  justifying  transgressors  without  an  atone- 
ment. What  else  could  this  honoring  the  law  in  such  a  form 
show  so  effectively  as  that  he  disregarded  and  dishonored  it 
in  an  equal  degree,  in  allowing  it  to  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity? The  higher  the  sanctity  he  ascribed  to  it  by  his 
obedience,  the  more  marked  and  emphatic  the  slight  and  dis- 
credit put  on  it  in  exempting  offenders  from  its  penalty,  and 
bestowing  on  them  the  tokens  of  his  favor.  It  was  only  by 
enduring  its  penalty  on  behalf  of  the  guilty,  in  whose  place 
he  stood,  that  he  vindicated  and  honored  it  as  just  and  wise 
in  its  sanctions  as  well  as  its  requirements,  and  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  their  release  from  its  curse  without  setting  it  aside  or 
impairing  its  authority  ;  and  that  vindication  he  accomplished 
effectually  by  his  death.    As  in  obeying  the  law  of  God  he 
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showed  not  only  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  holy  being 
to  obey  it,  but  with  equal  strength  and  impressiveness  that  it 
is  wise  and  holy  in  God  to  maintain  and  execute  it ;  so  in  suf- 
fering its  penalty  in  behalf  of  those  whom  he  represented,  he 
showed  with  an  infinite  emphasis  that  it  is  right  in  Gcxl  to 
inflict  its  penalty,  and  that  its  claims  are  not  relinquished,  nor 
its  authority  diminished  by  their  exemption,  on  his  behalf, 
from  its  curse,  who  accept  him  as  their  Redeemer. 

Another  mode  he  holds,  in  which  Christ  "sanctifies  the 
law,"  is  "  through  expense  and  painstaking." 

"  Regarding  him  not  as  acting  here  before  tlie  law  in  some  abstract 
way,  or  with  a  view  to  some  t^ovemmental  effect  in  other  and  remote 
fields  of  being,  but  as  beini^  engjiged  simj)ly  to  win  \us  back  to  newness 
of  life,  and  restore  us  to  union  with  God,  it  results  that,  by  his  suffer- 
ings, he  does  express  the  intense  love  of  God  to  his  law,  and  also  im- 
press in  our  souls  a  most  deep  and  subduing  sense  of  its  value  and 
sacredness.  And  this  he  doi^s  not  by  saying  '  see  me  suffer,'  or  '  see 
what  suffering  the  Father  lays  upon  me  ,  for  by  that  volunteering  of 
naked  suffering,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  expression,  nothing 
would  l)e  expressed,  as  I  have  already  shown.  This  suffering  is  expres- 
sive, because  it  is  incidental  to  an  effort  to  reveal  the  love  of  Ciod,  and 
bring  the  eternal  life  into  the  closest  possible  proximity  to  our  human 
hearts.  And  the  suffering  we  speak  of  has  its  power,  not  as  answering 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  victim  in  the  sacrifice,  for  nothing  is  made  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  nctim,  but  as  answering  rather  to  the  exjMiiise,  and 
painstaking,  and  solenm  preparation  of  the  whole  ceremony/^ 

"  If  we  look  ujx)n  it  as  the  very  end  and  aim  of  Christ's  mission  to 
recover  man  to  God  and  obedience,  or  what  is  the  same,  to  re-i\stablish 
the  law  as  a  living  power  in  the  heart,  then,  of  course,  everything  he 
does  and  suffers,  every  labor,  weariness,  self-denial,  and  sorrow  becomes 
an  expression  of  his  sense  of  the  value  of  law ;  every  pang  he  endures 
declares  its  sacredness.  So  that  if  he  offei-s  pardon,  free  pardon  to 
every  trangressor,  we  shall  never  connect  a  ftH?ling  of  license,  but  shall 
rather  feel  a  sense  of  the  eternal  sanctity  of  the  law,  and  hav(»  a  mori* 
tremulous  awe  of  it  in  our  conscience  than  we  should  if  every  trans- 
gressor were  held  to  punishment  by  the  letter  of  it.  Inde^d^  if  that 
were  the  doctrine^  we  should  reason  away  and  reject  the  doctrine  as  in- 
credible, so  that  it  would  have  no  verity,  and  ef  course  no  sacredness 
at  ail.  AVhereas,  having  seen  in  the  painstaking  siiifering  life  of  Jesas 
what  God  will  do  for  the  practical  establishment  of  his  law,  we  are 
seized  with  a  deep  and  awe-felt  couviction  that  if  we  do  not  return  to  it 
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according  to  his  call,  there  is  yet  something  different  that  must  (tssfiredly 
foUowr—J^,  228,  229. 

On  Dr.  Bushneirs  theory,  however,  that  Christ  did  not  suf- 
fer as  the  substitute  of  men,  the  demonstration  formed  by  his 
death  would  be  of  directly  the  opposite  nature,  and  would 
cast  an  infinite  blot  both  upon  the  law  and  upon  God.  For  it 
would  show  that  rectitude  is  not  the  rule  of  his  administration  ; 
that  innocence — an  obedience  of  perfect  spotlessness,  a  sublime 
devotion  to  him,  are  no  protection  from  the  penalty  of  tin  in 
its  most  painful  and  ignominious  form.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  adding  sanctity  to  the  law,  it  would  divest  it  of  authority, 
far  more  than  the  release  would  of  an  offender  from  its 
penalty,  without  an  expiation.  For  if  God  is  capable  of  the 
infinite  injustice  of  treating  the  Son,  resplendent  with  all  the 
glories  of  a  spotless  obedience,  as  a  sinner,  by  inflicting  on 
him,  on  his  own  account,  the  penalty  of  transgression,  how 
much  more,  we  should  necessarily  reason,  must  he  be  capable 
of  inflicting  that  penalty  on  mere  creatures,  whose  virtue, 
though  without  defect,  is,  from  the  limitation  of  their  nature, 
of  comparatively  little  significance  ?  What  more  terrible 
proof  could  be  given  that  no  certainty  whatever  could  be  felt 
that  he  will  adhere  to  the  law ;  that  he  is  as  ready  to  disre* 
gard  its  promises  of  life,  safety,  and  blessedness  to  the 
righteous,  as  its  threatenings  of  punishment  to  the  wicked  ? 
Where  was  Dr.  Bushneirs  "  power  of  poetic  insight,"  that  he 
did  not  see  this  terrific  truth,  which,  if  his  views  of  Christ's 
death  are  correct,  is  flashed  from  it  with  ten  thousand  times 
more  conspicuousness  and  awfulness  than  any  other,  and,  like 
a  resistless  bolt,  dashes  all  others  to  annihilation !  What  a 
horrid  solecism  to  suppose  that  Christ  consecrates  and  sanc- 
tifies the  law,  and  sustains  its  efiiciency  by  submitting  to 
an  infliction  that  is  in  every  relation  an  infinite  violation 
of  it,  giving  thereby  his  sanction  not  only  to  the  treatment  of 
the  guilty  as  though  they  were  innocent,  but  to  the  treatment 
of  the  innocent  as  though  they  were  guilty,  by  branding  on 
their  foreheads  a  stigma  as  sinners,  which  they  must  bear  in 
the  eye  of  the  universe  through  their  immortal  existence !  A 
public  formal  repeal  of  the  law,  and  abandonment  of  the 
oflice  of  legislator  and  ruler,  would  be  consistent,  dignified. 
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and  wise,  compared  to  such  a  stupendous  contravention  of 
its  principles  and  pledges,  under  the  pretence  of  sanctifying 
and  upholding  it.  What  would  be  the  effect  were  an  earthly 
monarch  to  attempt  by  such  an  expedient  to  recall  revolting 
subjects  to  obedience — to  slaughter  the  innocent  in  order  to 
manifest  his  love  to  the  guilty ;  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  the 
greatest  crimes  on  the  unoffending,  to  show  malefactors  that 
he  is  not  an  avenger  of  their  evil,  and  that  their  fears  of 
punishment  are  groundless  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  most  em- 
phatic demonstration  that  he  could  possibly  give  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  criminals  and  crimes,  and  against  virtue  and  the  vir- 
tuous ?  Would  it  not  be  to  show  that  the  law  is  not  the  rule 
of  his  administration,  but  the  direct  opposite  of  it — that  revolt 
is  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  obedience  as  an  offence  ?  Would 
it  not  be  to  give  license  and  encouragement  to  sin,  and  obstruct 
and  disgrace  obedience  ?  And  would  it  not  indicate  a  deeper 
depravity,  immeasurably  greater  and  more  wanton  wickedness 
than  merely  to  all^w  the  evil  to  go  unpunished  ?  The  latter 
might  be  the  effect  of  weakness  ;  the  other  could  spring  from 
nothing  but  a  deadly  malice  towards  the  holy.  Yet  this  is 
the  view  which  Dr.  Bushnell  entertains  of  the  work  of  Christ ! 
It  is  by  the  imputation  to  him  of  this  design,  more  directly 
and  monstrously  blasphemous  than  any  other  that  was  ever 
conceived,  that  he  affects  to  vindicate  his  wisdom,  and  set 
forth  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  his  love  !  What  a  midnight 
darkness  of  intellect — what  a  horrible  obliquity  of  heart  it 
bespeaks ! 

And,  finally,  he  represents  the  law  as  "  yet  more  impres- 
sively sanctified  by  Christ,  if  possible,  in  the  article  of  his 
death  considered  as  counterpart  to  the  uses  of  blood  in  the 
ritual."  He  regards  the  Mosaic  ritual  as  having  an  intense 
force  as  an  artistic  plan  to  impress  on  the  mind  a  sense  of  the 
holiness  of  God  s  character,  and  the  sacred  authority  of  his 
government. 

**  The  plan  hanga  on  a  sense  produced  of  the  essential  sacrediK*sis  of 
blood.  At  the  very  first  institution  probably  of  sacrifices,  the  eating  of 
Uood  was  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and 
that  life  is  a  soared  thing,  lliere  was  in  ^Eict  no  greater  crime  than  the 
eating  of  blood.    It  was  capitally  punished.    Even  a  stranger  was  put 
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to  death  without  mercy,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  Now,  the 
whole  object  of  this  proliibition  was  to  invest  the  element  of  blood  with 

sacredness  for  the  uses  of  the  altar  Then  when  the  worshipper 

comes  before  God,  at  his  altar,  there  to  offer  blood  and  life  for  his  sin — 
to  see  the  sacred  drops  that  contain  the  sacred  life  sprinkled  for  him' 
before  the  holy  of  liolies,  and  touched  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar — what 
is  he  saying,  but  that  only  the  mast  sacred  thing  he  knows,  even  life, 
can  suffice  to  ro-sanctify  the  law  violated  by  his  sins.  Nay  more,  a 
sacred  thing  is  something  that  b^^longs  espi^euiUy  t'>  the  occupancy  and 
right  of  God ;  and  the  impro^ion  was  that  blood,  being  the  mysterious 
principle  of  life,  is  somehow  specially  near  to  the  Dinne  nature — thus, 
and  therefore,  sacred.  Accordingly  when  the  m:m  makes  an  offtTing 
of  blood  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  doing  it  by  God's  command,  he 
professes  in  the  act,  that  only  something  derivable  from  God,  some 
sacred  element  yielded  by  him,  can  suffice  to  cover  his  sin,  and  hallow 
again  the  violated  majesty  of  broken  law.  Thus  maintained,  the  sense 
of  law  cannot  perish.  Tlie  sacred  throne  of  law  stands  naked  ever  before 
the  peoi)le,  and  remission  bjcoma^  a  want,  under  the  same  process  which 
makes  it  possible — possible,  too,  because  the  law,  ^ill  upheld  and  sanc- 
tified in  the  C(.>nscience,  makes  it  a  want.  Were  they  simply  assured^ 
instead,  of  God's  fatherly  benignity  ami  his  readiness  to  forgive  sins 
freely,  the  assurance  would  be  virtually  a  declaration  of  impunity,  and 
a  half  century  of  time  would  suffice  to  obliterate  even  the  sense  of 
religion, 

'*  After  thousands  of  years  spent  under  this  regimen  of  sacritice  have 
wrought  into  the  Ilebrew  mind,  and  indeed  the  mind  of  the  race,  tliis 
one  great  maxim — an  almost  universally  accepted  maxim  of  religion — 
that  without  shedding  of  blooil  there  Is  no  remission,  Christ  appears  and 
closi»s  his  sanctified  and  sublime  Hfe,  by  submission  to  a  \iolent  death. 

.  .  .  How  for  the  remis«4ion  of  sins,  if  there  was  no  altar,  no  form  of 
sacrifice,  or  offering  ]  The  analogy,  I  answer,  is  one  n*move  farther 
back,  in  that  which  n^ndered  even  the  sacrifices  them^*lves  significant, 
viz.  that  only  some  siwred  thing,  something  yielded  by  (iod,  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  breaches  made  by  sin.  .  .  . 

"  Looking  now  at  the  death  of  Christ  in  tliis  manner,  we  are  made, 
first  of  all,  to  feel,  whether  we  can  explain  it  or  not,  that  it  has  a  mar- 
vellous power  over  our  impn^ssions  concerning  ourselves  and  our  sins, 
the  law  of  God  and  his  character.  It  brings  an  element  of  divinity  into 
everj  thing,  sheds  an  air  of  solemnity  and  grandeur  over  every  thing. 
It  is  even  more  awful  to  the  guilty  conscience  itself,  than  the  thunders  of 
Sinai.  And  then,  secondly,  we  sluill  be  able  also,  I  think,  to  see  that  the 
whole  effect,  contemplated  under  the  law  of  art,  is  produced  by  the  fsx^ 
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that  the  life,  tlirice  sacml,  so  dimly  shadowed  before  in  the  victims  of 
the  altar,  is  here  yielded  as  a  contribution  from  God  to  the  pacification 
and  re-consecration  of  his  realm.  Tlie  effect  depends  on  the  expressive 
power  of  the  fact  that  the  Incarnate  Word,  api)earing  in  humanity,  and 
having  a  ministry  for  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God,  even  goes  to 
such  a  pitch  of  devotion  as  to  yield  up  his  life  to  it,  and  allow  the  blood 
of  his  mysterious  person  to  redden  our  jx)lluted  earth." — Pp.  233-236. 

But  the  nature  of  that  expression  depends  on  the  relation 
in  which  Christ  submitted  to  death.  If  he  acted  simply  on 
his  own  behalf — not  as  a  substitute  for  sinners — and  yet 
voluntarily  allowed  himself  to  be  treated  as  a  sinner,  by  the 
infliction  on  him  of  the  penalty  of  transgression,  then  he  con- 
sented to  the  greatest  misrepresentation  of  his  character  and 
violation  of  justice  that  is  conceivable,  and  instead,  therefore, 
of  contributing  to  the  sanctification  of  God's  law,  divested  it 
for  ever  of  its  authority  by  showing  that  it  is  not  the  rule  of  his 
administration,  bi^  that  the  penalty  which  it  threatens  to  sin 
is  inflicted  on  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  wicked ;  and  that 
a  perfect  obedience  yields  no  certainty  of  the  life  which  is 
promised  as  its  reward  !  On  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory,  therefore, 
Christ's  voluntary  submission  to  death,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Father's  permission  of  it,  on  the  other,  were  acts  of  im- 
measurable unrighteousness,  and  presented  an  infinite  demon- 
stration that  his  law  is  not  the  rule  of  his  government,  but 
that  while  he  releases  the  guilty  from  punishment  and  exalts 
them  to  eternal  life,  he  strikes  the  holy  as  though  they  were 
guilty,  and  consigns  them  to  the  death  and  ignominy  that  are 
the  penalty  of  sin !  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  other 
act  that  would  so  perfectly  prostrate  the  authority  of  his  law, 
and  render  it  impossible  to  regard  him  with  confidence  and 
love  ?  Where,  we  ask  again,  was  Dr.  Bushnell's  perspicacity 
that  he  did  not  see  this,  which  is  graven  in  the  most  palpable 
characters  on  the  forehead  of  his  theory  ?  Why,  after  deny- 
ing that  Christ's  death  was  borne  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  and 
thereby  exhibiting  it  as  an  infliction  infinitely  unjust,  and 
destructive  of  all  law,  does  he  still  represent  it  as  filling  the 
oflice  and  making  the  expression  that  can  only  belong  to  it 
as  it  was  borne  as  a  penalty  ? 

After,  however,  he  has  thus  denied  that  Christ's  death  was 
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vicarious  or  expiatory,  he  formally  admits  that  his  views  of 
it  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  in  direct  conflict  with  them. 

"Considered  as  a  }X)wer  moving  the  spiritual  regeneration  and 
redemption  of  man,  this  is  the  conception  we  form  of  it.  Is  it  a  true 
conception  ?  I  have  a  degree  of  confidence  that  it  is.  But  there  is  yet 
another  question  ;  is  it  satisfactory — is  it  the  gosji^l  of  Christ  \  Hovr- 
ever  it  may  seem  to  others,  for  it  certainly  seems  to  be  a  plan  not  want- 
ing in  magnificence,  1  am  still  obliged  to  confess  that,  taken  by  itself^  it 
is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  could  not  offer  it  as  the  full  and  com- 
plete gospel  of  Christ. 

"  T  ol*s(frve,  in  the  Scriptures,  a  large  class  of  represenUition^,  such  a8 
speak  of  the  atonement  received  by  Christ,  his  sacrifice^  \m  offering^  his 
hearing  the  sins  of  many,  the  holiest  opened  by  his  bloody  the  curse  he 
became,  the  wrath  he  suffered,  the  righteousness  he  pronded,  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  their  proj^er  natural  place  and  significance  in  the  view 
here  preseuUKl.  I  recollect,  also,  that  around  these  term«^  of  grace,  the 
whole  church  of  (;Jod,  with  but  a  few  limited  exceptions,  have  hung  their 
tenderest  emotions,  and  shed  their  freest  tears  of  n;pentance  ;  that  by 
these  the  righteous  good,  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  p:ist  ages,  have 
supported  the  trial  of  their  faith.  .  .  .  And  remembering  this,  I  cannot 
con\'ince  myself  that  they  were  wholly  mistaken,  or  that  they  were  not 
recei\nng  here,  in  the  living  earnest  of  their  spirit,  something  that  be- 
longs to  the  profoundest  verity  and  value  of  the  cross." — P.  245. 

How  then  does  he  undertake  to  justify  himself  for  thus  con- 
tradicting the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  substituting  his 
theory  in  their  place  ?  By  the  pretence  that  these  representa- 
tions and  the  rites  in  which  they  were  embodied  are  not,  in  fact, 
expressive  of  the  truth,  but  are  a  mere  artistic  contrivance  to 
furnish  us  with  eflfective  conceptions,  and  excite  sensibility,  on 
the  principle  of  a  tragic  narrative,  fabricated  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  ideas  and  awakening  passion ;  that  they  exhibit 
Christ's  death  as  really  vicarious  and  expiatory,  because  such 
a  conception  of  it,  though  false,  is  adapted  to  give  it  an  effect- 
ive influence  on  the  heart,  while  the  other,  though  true, 
is  not ! 

*•  Tlie  Hebrew  people  .  .  .  saw  notliing  in  their  religion  but 
the  altars,  priests,  confessions,  sprinklings,  and  smoking  fires,  and  these 
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they  calle<l  their  atonement,  or  the  covering  of  tlieir  sin,  a**  if  there 
were  J^omo  outward  moment  in  the  thinjsp*  tliemselves — taken  outwardly, 
these  wore  their  religion.  But,  meantiine,  there  was  a  jwwer  in  these 
by  which  subjective  effects  were  continually  transpiring  within  them^ 
and  the  outward  moment  of  the  rite,  which  was  a  fiction^  had  yet  an 
inward  moment  correspondent  thereto,  which  made  the  fiction  truthful. 
There  teas  a  reacting  ]x>wer,  a  power  to  produce  reflex  impressimis  in 
tJu  rites  by  which  the  law  teas  sanctified  ;  by  which  they  testified  and 
were  viade  to  feel  repentance  for  sin  ;  by  which  tJuy  trere  exercised  in 
faith  to  receii'C  the  remission  of  sins.  They  had  their  religion,  as  they 
thought^  in  their  altar  which  conciliated  God  to  them,  and  what  they 
had,  as  they  thought,  Ixrfore  their  eyes,  teas  a  religions  experience  in 
their  heartsr—F.  252. 

That  is,  according  to  Dr.  B.,  that  vast  system  of  impressive 
and  awful  rites  was  wholly  based  on  falsehood,  and  owed  its 
efficacy  to  ignorance,  credulity,  and  delusion;  yet  it  gave 
birth  to  the  conceptions,  faith,  penitence,  and  love  that  were 
desired,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  truth  could,  and  was 
employed  for  that  reason !  What  a  blasphemous  imputation 
thus  to  represent  the  Almighty  as  founding  his  whole  govern- 
ment on  the  stupidity,  credulousness,  and  misconception  of 
his  creatures : — as  instituting  a  religion  of  false  rites,  because 
the  piety  which  he  seeks  must  be  the  offspring  of  delusion ! 

The  plan  was,  to  frame  a  religion  that  icould  produce  its  results 
artistically,  that  is,  immediately,  without  refection,  by  tlie  mere  litur- 
gic  force  of  forms.  Endowed  vaih  an  artistic  }>ower,  these  forms  were 
to  work  their  impression  in  the  immediate  absolute  way  that  distin- 
guishes art,  and  without  the  interposition  of  thought,  debate,  choice,  and 
self-application, 

"  Christ,  we  have  sR-en,  is  a  j  ower  fur  the  moral  renovation  of  the 
world,  ...  by  his  obedience,  by  thtr  expense  and  painstaking  of 
his  suffering  life,  by  the  yielding  up  of  his  own  sacivd  person  to  die, 
he  has  j^roduced  in  iis  a  sense  of  the  « tcrnal  sanctity  of  God  s  law,  tliat 
was  needful  to  prevent  a  growth  of  licon.«f.  .  .  .  The  moral  pi'o- 
priety^  then,  or  possibihty,  nay,  in  one  vit  w,  the  grottnd  of  justification, 
is  subjectively  prc^pared  in  ils  viz.  in  a  state  or  impression,  a  sense  of 
the  sacrcdness  of  the  law  produced  in  us  by  Christ's  life  and  death. 
But  we  cannot  think  of  it  in  this  artificial  teay  ;  most  persons  could 
make  nothing  of  it.    We  must  transfer  this  subjective  state  or  im]>res- 
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si  on,  this  ground  of  justification^  and  produce  it  outwardly,  if  possible, 
in  some  oljective  fonn^  <w  if  it  had  some  effect  on  the  law  or  on  God, 
The  Jew  had  done  the  same  before,  and  we  follow  him,  representing 
Christ  as  our  sacrifice,  sin-offering,  atomment,  or  sprinkling  of  blood. 
Now  in  all  these  terms  we  represent  a  work  as  done  outwardly,  for  us, 
which  is  really  done  in  us,  and  through  impressions  prepared  in  us,  but 
the  more  adequately  and  truly  still  for  the  reason  that  we  have  it  in 
mystic  forms  before  us.  These  forms  are  the  objective  equivalents 
our  subjective  impressions.  Indeed  our  impressions  have  tfieir  life  and 
power  in  and  under  these  forms.  Neither  let  it  be  imagined  that  wc 
only  happen  to  seize  upon  these  iuiiiges  of  sacrifice,  atonement,  and 
blood  because  they  are  at  hand.  Tliey  are  prepared  as  God's  form  of 
art  for  the  representation  of  Christ  and  his  work,  and  if  we  refuse  to  let 
him  pass  into  this  form,  we  have  no  mold  of  thought  that  can  fitly 
represent  him.  And  when  he  is  thus  rq)resentcd,  we  are  to  understand 
that  he  is  our  sacrifice  and  atonement^  that  by  his  blood  wo  have 
remission,  not  in  any  speculative  sense,  but  as  art,'''* — Pp.  253,  254. 

Not  only  was  the  whole  system  of  rites,  then,  that  were  typi- 
cal of  Christ's  death  a  delusive  pageant,  but  all  the  views  also 
which  the  prophets  and  apostles  present  of  him  as  having  given 
his  life  a  ransom  for  us,  as  our  sacrifice  and  expiation,  and  as 
redeeming  and  justifying  us  by  his  blood,  are  equally  false,  and 
consequently  all  the  penitence,  faith,  love,  and  hope  that  have 
been  exercised  by  the  church  on  the  ground  of  those  represen- 
tations, have  been  the  oflTspring  of  a  mere  farce  ; — a  vast  mas- 
querade of  enactments,  penalties,  substitutions,  slaughters, 
blood-sprinklings,  and  holocausts,  that  work  their  eflfect  on  the 
sensibilities  independently  of  "  thought,  debate,  choice,  or  self- 
application/*  in  the  same  manner  as  other  spectacles  that  cheat 
the  senses,  such  as  apparitions  and  false  miracles,  make  their 
impressions  on  the  superstitious  and  credulous ;  and  this  stupen- 
dous array  of  false  shows  and  false  teachings  is,  according 
to  Dr.  B.,  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  possibility  of  piety, 
because  without  it  we  not  only  "  could  make  nothing "  of 
redemption  by  "  Christ's  life  and  death,"  but  could  not  even 
think  of  it !  What  would  have  been  thought  of  this  state- 
ment, had  it  come  from  the  pen  of  Paine,  Voltaire,  or  Rous- 
seau? Have  the  lips  of  blasphemy  ever  uttered  a  more 
horrid  detraction  of  God,  or  a  baser  misrepresentation  of  the 
piety  of  his  worshippers  ?   If  it  be  true,  what  better  is  the 
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government  of  the  Almighty  than  a  vast  system  of  quackery  ? 
And  what  are  the  religious  emotions  which  it  excites,  but  the 
product  of  deception  ?  The  whole  success  of  the  pageant, 
accordingly,  if  it  be  such,  depends  on  its  being  misconceived. 
The  moment  it  is  seen  to  be  a  sham,  it  must  lose  its  power, 
and  become  the  object  of  contempt  and  disgust.  It  is  impos* 
sible  that  such  an  array  of  impositions  on  ignorance  and 
credulity  should,  on  being  comprehended,  continue  to  inspire 
adoration,  love,  and  trust.  It  must  of  necessity  excite  resent- 
ment and  detestation.  Dr.  Bushneirs  theory,  then,  if  true, 
would  necessarily,  by  its  very  reception,  divest  itself  of 
influence  with  all  who  assent  to  it,  and  make  love  to  God, 
and  faith  and  hope  in  him  impossible !  What  an  admirable 
expedient  for  "reviving  religion!"  And  what  a  brilliant 
exemplification  of  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  aesthetics ! 
The  only  effective  means,  according  to  him,  that  the 
Almighty  can  employ  to  impress  our  moral  sensibilities, 
and  exalt  us  to  a  realization  of  "  the  Absolute "  is,  a 
deceptive  pageant  of  blood,  death,  and  fire,  which,  if  compre- 
hended, must  inevitably  make  him  an  object  of  execration, 
and  render  the  exercise  of  any  other  than  contemptuous  and 
hostile  affections  towards  him  impracticable ! 

Such  is  the  scheme  which  Dr.  Bushnell  advances  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  Christianity  from  objection,  and  giving  it 
a  power  over  the  heart  with  which  its  author  has  not  invest- 
ed it.  Was  there  ever  a  more  palpable  failure  of  an  ostenta- 
tious attempt  to  remodel  theology  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more 
ample  confutation  given  of  boastful  claims  to  superior  dis- 
cernment, originality  of  views,  and  a  power  of  revolutionizing 
the  religious  world,  than  Dr.  B.  has  furnished,  of  his  preten- 
sions ?  Of  what  subject  among  those  that  he  has  treated  has 
he  a  just  understanding  ?  What  doctrine  that  is  essential  to 
his  scheme  has  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  ?  What 
element  is  there  of  his  system  that  is  not  false  ?  What 
theme  has  he  touched  that  he  has  not  disfigured  by  misrepre- 
sentation, or  distorted  by  caricature  ?  Not  one.  He  begins 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  extreme  sensitiveness  and 
scrupulosity  in  respect  to  incomprehensibilities  and  inconsist- 
encies, and  attempts  to  strain  out  with  a  disdainful  daintiness 
what  he  deems  a  gnat  from  the  chalice  of  the  gospel ;  but 
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immediately  on  having  accomplished  that  delicate  feat,  loses 
his  fastidiousness,  and  is  seized  with  a  rabid  passion  for  para- 
doxes, contradictions,  and  monstrosities ;  swallows  camels  and 
whole  caravans  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  protests  that  he 
feels  lighter  for  it,  that  it  is  what  his  aesthetic  nature  demands, 
that  it  sharpens  his  "power  of  poetic  insight,'*  enables  him  to 
soar  into  "  the  free  empyrean"  with  a  more  vigorous  pinion, 
and  gives  him,  from  the  expansion  which  it  generates,  a  con- 
sciousness that  is  nearer  to  the  Infinite !  A  more  absurd 
spectacle  of  conceit  of  a  vast  genius,  sublimated  taste,  and 
superior  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  narrowness  and 
confusion  of  mind,  superficiality,  and  insensibility  to  the 
great,  the  beautiful,  and  the  holy  on  the  other,  the  world  has 
not  often  seen. 

We  have  in  the  caricature  which  he  gives  in  his  Discourses 
of  the  work  of  redemption,  the  reason,  probably,  of  his  asso- 
ciating with  it  his  theory  of  language.  He  is  conscious, 
doubtless,  of  the  antagonism  of  his  views  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  aware  that  he  cannot  maintain  a  credible 
profession  of  faith  in  them,  if  they  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  established  laws  of  speech.  Hence  his  fanatical  attack 
on  language,  pretence  that  it  is  inadequate  to  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain expression  of  thought,  and  attempt  to  convince  his 
readers  that  they  have  never  intelligibly  uttered  by  it  a  soli- 
tar}'  conception  or  feeling  either  to  their  fellow  beings  or  to 
God  !  He  sees  that  the  position  he  has  assumed  in  assailing 
Christianity  is  hazardous,  and  is  ready,  if  possible,  to  main, 
tain  himself  in  it  by  means  as  bold  and  desperate.  This  is 
**  artistic,"  doubtless.  He  avails  himself  of  the  prejudice, 
credulity,  and  deceptibleness  of  his  fellow  men,  and,  perhaps, 
thinks  to  justify  himself  in  it  by  the  pretence  that  he  is  only 
imitating  the  Almighty,  whose  government  he  holds  is  nothing 
else  than  a  bloody  mask,  contrived  to  strike  the  senses  and 
fill  the  breasts  of  the  race  with  a  vague  awe  and  horror.  It 
is  not  creditable,  however,  to  his  courage.  As  he  rejects 
what  he  acknowledges  the  Scriptures  teach,  and  teach  in  a 
form  in  which  he  admits  our  nature  makes  it  necessary  that 
we  should  receive  it,  if  we  receive  it  at  all,  he  should  have 
the  manliness  to  avow  his  rejection  of  them.  Why,  if  he  in 
any  degree  believes  them,  should  he  employ  himself  in  en* 
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deavoring  to  induce  his  readers  to  reject  them  in  that  relation 
in  which  he  confesses  they  must  be  received,  if  the  redemp- 
tion which  they  present  to  us  is  received  at  all?  Is  he 
animated  with  such  a  spirit  of  desperation  that  he  would  drag 
all  those  whom  he  may  successfully  influence  down  the  pre- 
cipice of  ruin,  rather  than  drop  the  disguise  in  which  he 
wraps  himself,  and  unveil  to  them  his  true  features  ? 

Adverse,  however,  to  the  Gospel,  contradictious  and  absurd 
as  his  system  is,  he  still  will  doubtless  have  apologists  and 
approvers.  Its  main  elements  are  not  original  with  him. 
They  have  their  ground  in  the  rationalistic  metaphysics  and 
theology  of  the  Germans,  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
spread  of  this  and  other  schemes  of  infidelity,  very  much  in 
proportion  as  Coleridgism,  Kantism,  and  other  kindred  sys- 
tems are  received,  the  object  of  which  is  to  mould  Chris- 
tianity into  the  forms  of  a  material  or  ideal  pantheism  ;  and 
no  effectual  check  can  be  given  to  their  diffusion  till  those 
false  systems  are  exposed  and  rejected,  and  the  church  put  on 
its  guard  against  the  works  in  which  they  are  inculcated,  and 
the  teachers  by  whom  they  are  spread. 


Art.  II. — A  Designation  op  the  Figures  of  Isaiah,  Chap- 
ters III.  AND  IV. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  prophet  now  announced  that  God  was  to  continue  to 
inflict  a  series  of  terrible  punishments  on  that  generation  and 
their  descendants  that  should  confound  their  schemes  of 
prosperity  and  happiness  by  revolt  from  him,  and  overwhelm 
them  with  suffering  and  shame.  They  were  confiding  in 
their  riches  and  abundance.  He  would  smite  them  with  a 
famine,  which  wealth  could  not  relieve.  They  were  putting 
their  confidence  in  men.  He  would  take  away  their  warriors, 
counsellors,  and  elders,  and  leave  them  to  the  dominion  of 
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persons  without  knowledge  or  capacity,  under  whom  anarchy 
and  violence  would  prevail,  all  classes  be  left  to  act  out  their 
passions  without  restraint,  and  a  full  experiment  be  made  in 
their  injustice  and  cruelty,  of  the  natural  consequences  of 
choosing  such  men  as  rulers  in  the  place  of  God.  Their 
women  were  proud,  vain,  worldly,  devoted  to  dress,  display, 
and  pleasure.  He  was  to  punish  them  by  divesting  them  of 
their  rich  attire,  withering  their  beauty,  and  reducing  them 
to  misery  and  disgrace. 

The  last  verse  of  Chap.  II.  should  have  been  assigned  to 
this,  as  the  prophet  now  proceeds  to  state  the  reason  that 
they  should  desist  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils, 
and  who  is  in  every  respect  unworthy  to  be  made  a  ground 
of  reliance. 

1,  2.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  stay  and  staff.  "For 
behold  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  taking  away  from 
Jerusalem  and  from  Judah  the  stay  and  the  staff,"  v.  1.  There 
is  an  unusual  variation. in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
versions  of  the  words  rendered  stay  and  staff.  They  are  in 
the  original  synonymous,  and  denote  a  staff,  a  prop,  a  rod,  on 
which  persons  sustain  themselves  in  walking.  They  are  put 
for  the  analogous  supports  on  which  the  people  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem  were  relying,  which  are  afterwards  enumerated, 
food,  warriors,  counsellors,  judges,  and  artificers;  and  the 
withdrawment  of  the  one  employed  to  signify  the  removal  of 
the  others. 

3,  4.  Elliptical  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  the  same -words. 
"  The  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole  staff  of  water,"  v.  L 
The  terms  are  here  employed  metaphorically,  precisely  as 
though  it  had  been  formally  affirmed  that  bread  is  a  stay  and 
water  a  staff.  The  phrases  "  stay  of  bread  "  and  "  staff  of 
water,**  are  equivalent  to  the  expression,  '*  bread  is  a  stay, 
and  water  is  a  staff;"  as  there  is  no  stay  of  bread  any  further 
than  bread  is  a  stay,  and  no  staff  of  water  any  further  than 
water  is  a  staff. 

5, 6,  7.  Metaphors  in  the  words  ruin,  h'ft  up,  and  healer, 
as  rendered  by  Dr.  Alexander.  •*  Hero  and  warrior,  judge  and 
prophet,  and  divine  and  elder,  the  chief  of  fifty,  and  the 
favorite,  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  skilful  artificer,  and  the 
expert  enchanter ;  and  I  will  give  children  to  be  their  rulers, 
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and  childish  things  shall  govern  them.  And  the  people  shall 
act  tyrannically,  man  against  man,  and  man  against  his  fel- 
low. They  shall  be  insolent,  the  youth  to  the  old  man,  and 
the  mean  to  the  noble.  When  a  man  shall  take  hold  of  his 
brother  in  his  father's  house — saying — thou  hast  raiment ;  a 
ruler  shalt  thou  be  to  us,  and  this  ruin  under  thy  hand.  In 
that  day  he  shall  lift  up" — his  voice — ** saying," — I  will — 
"  not  be  a  healer,  and  in  my  house  there  is  no  bread,  and 
there  is  no  clothing ;  ye  shall  not  make  me  a  ruler  of  the 
people,"  V.  2-7.  There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  con- 
dition of  a  house  or  temple  that  has  been  overthrown,  and 
that  of  a  city  and  kingdom  that  are  disorganized  by  violence 
and  anarchy ;  and  it  is  to  indicate  that  similitude  that  the 
word  ruin  is  here  used.  There  is  an  analogy  between  the 
lifting  of  a  material  body  from  a  low  to  a  higher  place,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  voice  from  the  calmness  of  ordinary  con- 
versation, to  the  tones  of  earnestness  and  alarm ;  and  the 
verb  is  here  used  to  express  that  resemblance.  There  is  an 
analogy  between  one  who  heals  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and 
one  who  corrects  the  political  and  moral  disorders  of  the 
state ;  and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  that  resemblance  that  he 
who  is  solicited  to  become  a  ruler  declares  that  he  will  not 
be  a  healer. 

8,  9.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  totters  and  falls.  "  For 
Jerusalem  totters,  and  Judah  falls,"  v.  8.  The  foundations  of 
Jerusalem  were  not  actually  loosened  and  agitated  so  that  the 
city  rocked  to  and,  fro  like  a  person  who  totters  and  is  on  the 
point  of  stumbling  to  the  ground ;  nor  had  Judah  as  a  king- 
dom been  overthrown  like  a  person  who  falls  prostrate  from 
inability  to  support  himself.  Those  terms  are  used  by  a 
metaphor  to  signify  that  the  moral  causes  of  their  overthrow 
had  advanced  to  such  strength  as  to  render  it  as  certain  that 
they  would  soon  fall,  as  though  an  earthquake  were  already 
heaving  the  city  from  its  foundations,  and  a  political  shock 
were  overturning  the  state. 

10.  Metonymy  of  tongue  for  the  language  it  utters.  "  Be- 
cause their  tongue  and  their  doings  are  against  Jehovah  to 
resist  the  eyes  of  his  glory,"  or  in  rebellious  opposition  to  the 
eyes  of  his  majesty,  v.  8. 

11.  Metonymy  of  the  eyes  of  Jehovah's  glory,  for  the 
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views  he  expresses  and  enforces  in  his  government  of  his 
title  to  homage  as  the  majesty  of  heaven  and  earth.  It 
is  against  what  God  sees  and  claims  as  due  him,  and  as 
obligatory  on  men,  not  against  his  eyes,  that  they  re- 
belled. 

12.  A  metaphor  in  the  use  of  testifies.  "  The  expression 
of  their  countenances  testifies  against  them,"  v.  9.  To  tes- 
tify, literally,  is  to  bear  witness  in  words.  The  verb  is  here 
used  to  denote  that  their  countenances  indicated  their  evil 
character,  by  a  hardened  and  impudent  expression,  as  clearly 
as  it  could  be  delineated  by  words. 

13-  A  metaphor  in  the  use  of  declare.  "  They  declare 
their  sin  as  Sodom :  they  hide  it  not,"  v.  10.  To  declare, 
literally,  is  to  announce  in  words.  It  is  here  used  to  denote 
that  their  sin  was  as  open  and  notorious  as  though  they 
publicly  proclaimed  it. 

14.  A  similitude.  **They  declare  their  sin  like  Sodom. 
Woe  unto  their  soul,  for  they  have  done  evil  to  themselves," 
V.  9. 

15.  A  metonymy  of  Sodom,  for  the  people  of  that  city,  v.  9. 
It  was  the  people  of  Sodom  who  gave  publicity  to  their  sins ; 
not  the  material  city  itself. 

16.  A  metaphor.  Say  ye  to  the  righteous  that  it  shall  be 
well,  for  the  fruits  of  their  doings  they  shall  eat.  Woe  unto 
the  wicked ;  it  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for  the  thing  done  by  his 
hand,  shall  be  done  to  him,"  v.  10,  11.  The  blessings  an- 
nexed to  obedience,  are  by  a  metaphor  denominated  fruits, 
because  they  are  the  natui'al  consequences  of  righteousness, 
as  fruits  are  the  natural  product  of  trees  that  are  formed  to 
yield  them ;  and  it  is  promised  that  the  righteous  shall  eat 
them,  to  denote  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  legitimate  rewards 
of  their  obedience. 

This  warning  to  the  wicked  expresses  the  great  law  of 
God's  providence  under  which  the  evils  predicted  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  verses,  were  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Jews; 
— ^tfaat  a,  full  experiment  should  be  made  of  the  views  on 
which  they  proceeded  in  their  revolt,  and  a  practical  demon- 
stration wrought  out  of  their  sin  and  folly  in  forsaking  him, 
paying  homage  to  idols,  putting  their  trust  in  men,  and 
seeking  happiness  in  pride,  display,  and  luxury.   As  they 
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forgot  that  Jehovah  was  their  lawgiver  and  redeemer,  with- 
drew their  reliance  from  him,  and  looked  for  safety  and 
prosperity  to  their  princes,  elders,  and  warriors ;  they  were 
to  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  left  to  learn  by  the 
horrors  of  oppression,  violence,  and  anarchy,  what  man  is  as  a 
master  and  benefactor,  compared  to  Jehovah.  That  trial 
was  to  be  continued  till  they  had  sunk  to  such  a  depth  of 
misery,  that  the  station  of  a  ruler  would  be  regarded  with 
diead  instead  of  desire,  and  no  one  be  found  willing  to  un- 
dertake its  duties. 

As  they  looked  to  their  idols  for  protection,  abundance,  and 
'happiness,  rather  than  to  Jehovah,  and  ascribed  thereby  a 
higher  power  and  greater  benevolence  to  them  than  to  him, 
the  question  was  to  be  put  to  the  test,  whether  the  gifts 
which  they  referred  to  the  bounty  of  their  false  gods  were  in 
fact  bestowed  by  them,  or  by  the  Almighty;  and  whether 
they  were,  as  the  Jews  assumed,  to  shield  them  from  the 
punishments  which  he  threatened  to  inflict  for  their  revolt. 
As  they  delighted  in  the  society  of  the  idolatrous,  warlike, 
and  tyrannical  nations  around  them,  adopted  their  manners, 
and  professed  to  act  oa  their  principles,  rather  than  obey  the 
laws  which  Jehovah  enjoined ;  they  were  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  dominion  of  those  nations,  and  pillaged,  abused,  slaugh- 
tered, and  carried  into  captivity  by  them,  and  learn  by  that 
terrible  experiment  their  folly  and  madness  in  choosing  fellow 
creatures,  proud,  apostate,  false,  cniel,  and  revengeful,  for 
their  friends,  instead  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  As  many  of 
them  regarded  themselves  as  having  the  means  of  happiness 
absolutely  in  their  own  hand,  in  the  wealth  and  luxuries  that 
were  at  their  command,  disowned  their  dependence  on  him, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  dress,  display,  and  pleasure,  the 
question  was  to  be  tried  whether  their  possessions  were  God's 
gift,  and  still  under  his  control,  or  not ;  and  whether  their 
schemes  of  enjoyment  would  issue  more  happily  than  that 
which  he  prescribed.  This  great  law  of  his  procedure  towards 
the  Jews,  thus  specifically  announced  and  exemplified  in  the 
peculiar  evils  to  which  it  is  here  foretold  they  were  to  be  sub- 
jected, is  the  law  of  his  administration,  also,  over  the  nations 
at  large,  and  must  be  seen  and  understood^  in  order  to  just 
views  of  the  desiga  of  his  present  dispensation.   Men  pro- 
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ceed  in  their  revolt,  on  false  assumptions  and  assertions. 
They,  in  effect,  deny  God's  existence,  his  dominion,  his  rights, 
or  his  truth,  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  they  assert  an  indepen- 
dence of  him ;  they  assume  that  they  are  better  judges  of 
what  becomes  them  and  will  secure  their  well-being,  than  he 
is ;  they  impeach  his  laws  of  imperfection ;  they  treat  his 
promises  as  unworthy  of  their  reliance,  and  his  threatenings  of 
their  fear ;  they  ascribe  his  attributes  and  prerogatives  to  idols 
and  imaginary  beings ;  refer  his  gifts  to  their  bounty,  and  pay 
them  the  homage  that  is  due  to  him.  They  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  true  happiness  lies  in  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites  and  passions,  and  treat  his  service  and  favor  as  at 
best  unnecessary  to  their  well-being.  Their  course  is  thus  at 
every  point  an  open  and  audacious  controversy  with  him ; 
and  he,  accordingly,  in  his  providence,  puts  those  questions  to 
a  practical  trial,  and  confutes  them,  and  vindicates  himself, 
by  a  visible,  public,  and  full  demonstration  in  their  experience 
of  their  total  error  and  sin,  and  of  his  perfect  truth,  righteous- 
ness, and  wisdom.  And  the  object  of  this  exemplification  on 
such  a  vast  scale,  and  in  such  terrible  forms,  is  with  respect 
to  the  nations  at  large,  as  it  is  with  the  Israelites,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  dispensation  under  which  it  shall  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  whole  race  be  made  the  subjects  of  his  renew- 
ing grace.  As  the  rejection  and  punishment  in  these  forms 
of  the  Israelites  through  a  long  series  of  ages  is  to  be  follow- 
ed by  the  redemption  of  that  nation  for  ever  thereafter,  so  the 
verification  of  the  truth  which  he  is  making  in  his  present 
administration  over  the  nations  at  large  is  to  be  followed  by 
their  conversion  and  salvation  universally,  when  he  comes  to 
establish  his  throne  on  the  earth.  And  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  dictated  by  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  worthy  of 
the  perfections  of  its  author.  Such  a  trial  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  founds  and  conducts  his  government,  and  the 
assumptions  on  which  men  rebel,  is  the  proper  method  of 
vindicating  himself,  confuting  them,  and  giving  his  moral 
kingdom  to  see  the  truth  in  its  certainty  and  greatness. 
Simply  to  assert  that  he  is  the  self-existent,  to  proclaim  his 
rights,  to  demand  obedience,  and  to  utter  promises  and 
threatenings,  would  not  convince  them  of  their  error ;  for 
they  proceed  in  their  rebellion,  on  the  assumption  that  he  is 
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false,  and  they  are  true ;  and  were  he  not  to  refute  them  in 
the  relations  in  which  they  impeach  and  traduce  him,  they 
would  still  continue  to  maintain  their  false  views.  Had  he 
not,  for  example,  withdrawn  from  the  Jews  the  blessings 
which  they  ascribed  to  their  false  gods,  they  would  have 
regarded  their  continued  reception  and  enjoyment  of  them  as 
a  proof  of  the  reality,  dominion,  and  bounty  of  those  deities, 
and  a  reward  of  their  homage  of  them,  as  was  shown  by  the 
resolution  of  those,  who,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Babylonians,  migrated  into  Egypt,  to  resume  the  worship 
of  their  Syrian  goddess,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  the  real 
author  of  the  prosperity  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed, 
and  that  the  misfortunes  with  which  they  were  then  over- 
whelmed were  in  consequence  of  their  having  discontinued 
to  worship  her. 

^  Then  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their  wives  had  burned  iDcense 
unto  other  gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stood  by,  a  great  multitude, 
even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathroe,  answer- 
ed Jeremiah,  saying :  As  for  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee ;  but  we  will  cer- 
tainly do  whatsoever  thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our  own  mouth,  to  bam 
incense  unto  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto 
her,  as  we  have  done,  we  and  our  fathers,  our  kings  and  our  princes,  in 
the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  then  had  we 
plenty  of  victuals^  and  tvere  well^  and  saw  no  evil.  But  since  we  left 
off  to  bum  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offer- 
ing unto  her^  we  have  wanted  all  things^  and  have  been  consumed  by  the 
sword  and  by  the  famine,  .  .  .  Then  Jeremiah  said  unto  all  the 
people,  the  incense  that  ye  burned  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  ye  and  your  fathers,  your  kings  and  your  princes, 
and  the  people  of  the  land,  did  not  the  Lord  remember  them,  and  came 
it  not  into  his  mind,  so  that  the  Lord  could  no  longer  bear,  because  of 
the  evil  of  your  doings,  and  because  of  the  abominations  which  ye  com- 
mitted ?  Therefore  is  your  land  a  desolation,  and  an  astonishment,  and  a 
curse,  without  an  inhabitant  as  at  this  day.  Moreover  Jeremiah  said 
unto  all  the  people  and  to  all  the  women.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  ye  and  your  wives  have  both  spoken  with  your  mouths 
and  fulfilled  with  your  hand,  sapng.  We  will  surely  perform  our  vows  that 
we  have  vowed  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings 
unto  her ;  ye  will  surely  accomplish  your  vows,  and  surely  perform  your 
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vows,  Therefore  hear  ye  the  word  of  tlie  Lord,  all  Judah  that  dwell  in 
the  land  of  ^gypt  Behold  I  have  sworn  by  my  great  name,  saith  tho 
Lord,  that  my  name  shall  no  more  be  named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man 
of  Judali  in  all  the  land  of  %>'P^  saying,  The  Lord  God  livetli.  Be- 
hold I  will  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good ;  And  all  the  mm 
of  Judak  that  are  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  he  consumed  by  the  sword 
and  by  the  famine,  until  there  be  an  end  of  them.  Yet  a  small  number 
that  escape  the  sword  shall  return  out  of  the  land  of  Eg}'pt  into  the 
land  of  Judah ;  and  all  the  remnant  of  Judah  that  arc  gone  iiUo  the 
land  of  Egj-pt,  to  sojourn  there,  shall  know  whose  words  shall  stand^ 
mine  or  theirs y — Jeremiah,  chap.  xliv.  15-28. 

Here,  notwithstanding  the  specific  testimony  of  Jehovah  to 
them  through  the  prophet,  and  the  innumerable  proofs  they 
had,  that  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  overwhelmed  was 
inflicted  in  punishment  of  their  revolt  from  him,  they  boldly 
and  strenuously  denied  his  agency  in  their  misfortunes,  and 
ascribed  them  to  their  apostasy  from  the  queen  of  heaven ; 
and  they  would  unquestionably  have  continued  in  that  per- 
suasion, and  been  confirmed  in  it,  had  their  ofiering  incense 
and  fulfilling  their  vows  to  that  deity  been  attended  by  a  re- 
turn of  safety,  abundance,  and  happiness.  There  was  no 
effective  method,  therefore,  of  convincing  them  of  their 
delusion  and  madness  but  that  of  pursuing  them  with  sword 
and  famine,  and  showing  them  thereby,  experimentally,  that 
their  imaginary  goddess  was  not  the  giver  of  those  blessings, 
and  had  no  power  to  protect  them  from  his  avenging  justice. 
God  accordingly  announced  that  he  should  pursue  that  course, 
and  continue  to  consume  them  by  the  sword  and  famine,  from 
which  they  expected  to  be  delivered  by  the  queen  of  heaven, 
till  they  should  know  whose  words  were  true,  his  or  theirs. 

In  like  manner,  had  he  not  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  their  rulers,  in  whom  they  placed  their  trust  instead  of 
him,  and  abandoned  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  idolatrous 
nations  whom  they  chose  to  take  as  their  guides,  and  left  them 
to  a  full  experiment  of  the  injustice,  mercilessness,  and  bar- 
barity which  man,  when  under  the  sway  of  his  evil  passions, 
is  disposed  to  inflict  on  his  fellows,  they  would  never  have 
been  cured  of  their  error,  and  brought  to  a  realization  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  his 
rule. 
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This  method  of  demonstrating  the  truth  is  adapted,  there- 
fore, in  the  utmost  degree  to  its  end ;  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  verification  of  it  will 
become  so  vast  and  effective  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
its  being  carried  any  further  ;  a  foundation  laid  for  so  full  a 
knowledge  and  perfect  a  realization  of  it  by  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  creatures,  that  God  may  extend  salvation  to  all  who 
thereafter  come  into  existence,  without  any  misconception  of 
the  ground  of  his  procedure,  or  misunderstanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  administration. 

17.  A  hypocatastasis.  "  My  people,  children  are  their  op- 
pressors ;  and  women  rule  over  them.  My  people,  thy  leaders 
lead  thee  aside,  and  cause  the  way  of  thy  paths  to  engulf 
thee,"  v.  12.  Here  the  Israelites  are  exhibited  as  pro- 
ceeding  from  one  place  to  another,  under  the  direction  of 
guides  who  lead  them  aside  from  the  right  course,  and  cause 
the  paths  in  which  they  walk,  like  a  quagmire,  to  absorb 
them ;  and  that  representation  is  employed  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  misled  by  their  rulers,  and  kept 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  course  by  which  the  blessing  of 
God  was  to  be  obtained.  The  words  leaders  and  lead  are 
not  used  metaphorically ;  inasmuch  as  that  which  is  affirmed 
of  the  rulers  was  compatible  with  their  nature,  and  possible  to 
them  and  to  the  people.  There  is  supposed,  by  some  critics, 
to  be  a  metaphor  in  the  verb  translated  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, destroy.  Vitringa,  Alexander,  and  others  represent  it  as 
literally  meaning  to  swallow,  and  interpret  it  as  denoting,  by 
a  metaphor,  to  destroy.  There  is  no  analogy,  however,  be- 
tween a  person's  swallowing  a  thing,  and  destroying  a  path- 
way. But  there  is  a  resemblance  between  a  person's  swal- 
lowing food  or  drink,  and  a  pathway's  absorbing  or  engulf- 
ing those  who  step  on  it ;  and  it  is  in  that  relation,  doubtless, 
as  was  held  by  Michaelis,  that  the  verb  is  used,  as  it  is  in  the 
parallel  passage,  chap.  ix.  16,  where  the  people  who  are  con- 
ducted by  guides  who  lead  them  astray,  are  said  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  or  engulfed.  The  verb  is  used  literally,  therefore, 
doubtless,  and  the  meaning  is  that  the  paths  into  which  the 
people  were  led  were  made  like  a  quagmire,  to  engulf  those 
who  trod  them. 

18.  A  hypocatastasis.      The  Lord  standeth  up  to  plead  ; 
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and  standeth  to  judge  the  people/'  v.  13.  This  is  not  meta- 
phorical, inasmuch  as  the  attitude  and  act  ascribed  to  God 
are  possible  to  him,  and  appropriate.  That  visible  attitude 
is  put  in  the  place  of  the  analogous  acts  by  which  he  was 
about  to  vindicate  himself  and  manifest  his  judgment  of  the 
people. 

19.  Hypocatastasis.  "Jehovah  will  enter  into  judgment 
with  the  elders  of  his  people  and  the  chiefs  thereof."  To 
enter  or  come  to  judgment  is  not  a  metaphor,  as  it  is  not  an 
impossible  nor  an  unnatural  action  for  God.  But  that  act» 
which  is  customary  with  man  when  a  criminal  is  to  be  tried, 
is  put  in  the  place  of  an  analogous  act,  by  which  God  was  to 
manifest  his  judgment  respecting  his  people. 

20.  A  metaphor  in  the  use  of  consumed.  "  And  ye  have 
consumed  the  vineyard;  the  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your 
houses,"  V.  14.  The  verb  rendered  consume,  literally  denotes 
to  burn  or  devour  by  fire.  It  is  used  metaphorically  to  signify 
the  resembling  consumption  of  the  vineyard  by  eating  its  fruits. 

21.  Metonymy  of  vineyard  for  its  fruits.  It  was  the  fruit 
of  the  vineyard  which  the  princes  and  elders  had  eaten ;  not 
the  vineyard  itself. 

22.  23.  Hypocatastases.  "  What  mean  ye  that  ye  crush 
my  people  ;  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  ?  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah  of  hosts,"  v.  15.  These  acts  are  not  literally  im- 
practicable, and  are  not  used  metaphorically,  therefore. 
They  are  violent  and  extraordinary,  however,  and  are  em- 
ployed by  substitution  to  signify  analogous  acts  of  extreme 
oppression  and  tyranny. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  predict  that  the  daughters  of 
Zion  who  exhibited  their  pride,  vanity,  and  folly,  in  their  atti- 
tude and  gait,  and  were  devoted  to  display  and  pleasure, 
were  to  be  punished  by  a  deprivation  of  their  gay  attire,  the 
conversion  of  their  beauty  to  ghastliness,  and  subjection  to 
all  the  miseries  of  poverty,  disease,  and  disgrace.  The  pas- 
sage is  wholly  literal,  v.  16-24,  and  is  the  longest  that  occurs 
in  the  prophecy  without  a  figure.  The  diseases  here  threat- 
ened are  those  which  are  enumerated  as  the  curse  of  rebel- 
lion.— Deut.  xxviii.  21,  22. 

24.  Synecdoche.   "  Thy  men  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  thy 
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strength  in  war,"  v.  25.  Strength  is  put  for  those  who  pos- 
sessed or  constituted  it. 

25.  A  metaphor.  "  And  her  gates  shall  lament  and  mourn/' 
V.  26.  Gates  cannot,  literally,  grieve  and  lament.  Those 
acts  are  ascribed  to  them  to  indicate  that,  bereft  of  the  princes 
'and  elders  who  sat  in  them,  the  warriors  who  guarded  and 
defended  them,  and  the  people  who  thronged  them,  they  would 
appear  desolate  and  sad,  like  persons  who  mourn  the  loss  of 
their  associates  and  attendants. 

26,  27.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  the  verbs  emptied  and  sit. 
And  being  emptied,  she  shall  sit  upon  the  ground,"  v.  26. 

Some  interpreters  erroneously  regard  Zion  as  here  exhibited 
as  a  woman.  It  is  Zion,  however,  as  a  hill,  or  a  city,  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  as  is  seen  from  the  verb 
emptied,  which  is  employed  metaphorically,  to  denote  that  she 
was  deprived  of  her  population  by  the  sword.  The  act  of 
sitting  upon  the  ground,  which  is  natural  to  a  woman  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  distress  and  despair,  is  ascribed  to  the 
city,  to  denote  that  left  without  inhabitants,  she  would  sink  to 
dilapidation  and  ruin,  and  present  a  spectacle  of  misfortune 
like  that  of  a  woman,  who,  overwhelmed  with  calamities  and 
sorrows,  sits  down  upon  the  ground. 

"  And  in  that  day  seven  women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man 
saying,  We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  appa- 
rel ;  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away  our 
reproach,"  iv.  1.  This  verse  should  have  been  annexed  to 
chap,  iii.,  as  it  closes  the  prediction  of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion to  which  the  daughters  of  Zion  were  to  be  reduced.  It 
is  regarded  by  some  commentators  as  figurative,  but  without 
reason.  It  is  not  metaphorical,  as  the  acts  ascribed  to  the 
daughters  of  Zion,  though  unusual,  would  not,  with  their 
views  of  the  desirableness  of  marriage,  be  unnatural,  in  the 
condition  to  which  they  were  to  be  reduced.  Their  act  is  not 
representative  of  some  other  of  an  analogous  species,  as  in 
the  hypocatastasis.  The  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the 
design  of  the  prediction,  which  is  to  show  the  wretchedness 
of  the  state  in  which  they  were  to  be  left,  by  the  general 
slaughter  of  the  men  ;  and  there  is  no  analc^ous  act  which 
theirs  is  adapted  to  represent.    What  act  of  a  different  but 
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resembling  species  is  there  which  the  expression  of  a  wish  by 
seven  women  to  be  married  to  one  man  on  such  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  and  for  such  an  end,  can  naturally 
denote  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

] ,  2.  Elliptical  metaphors.  "  In  that  day  shall  the  Branch 
of  Jehovah  be  for  honor  and  for  glory,  and  the  Fruit  of  the 
earth  for  grandeur  and  beauty,  to  the  escaped  of  Israel,"  v. 
2.  The  terms  branches  and  fruit  were  employed  by  the 
Hebrews,  by  a  metaphor,  to  denote  offspring.  Thus  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  David,  is  denominated  a  branch  to  him.  "  Be- 
hold the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto 
David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  pros- 
per," chap,  xxiii.  5.  "  In  those  days  and  at  that  time  will  I 
cause  the  Branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David,  and 
he  shall  execute  judgment,"  chap,  xxxiii.  15.  The  term  fruit 
is  used  in  the  same  relation  also  in  a  promise  to  David,  and  in 
reference  doubtless  to  Christ.  "The  Lord  hath  sworn  in 
truth  to  David ;  he  will  not  turn  from  it.  Of  the  Fruit  of  thy 
body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne,"  Psalm  cxxxii.  11.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  offspring  in  several  other  passages,  as 
Isaiah  xiii.  18,  Hosea  ix.  16,  Micah  vi.  7.  It  is  used  again  in 
the  New  Testament  to  denote  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Mary. 
"And  Elizabeth  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  she 
spake  out  with  a  loud  voice  and  said.  Blessed  art  thou  among 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb."  As  the  terms 
were  thus  familiarly  employed  by  the  Hebrews  with  this 
meaning,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  prophet  should  com- 
plete the  metaphor  by  formally  declaring  that  the  Messiah  is 
the  Branch  of  Jehovah  and  the  Fruit  of  the  earth.  They  would 
naturally  regard  the  first  as  denoting  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
other  one  who  was  to  have  a  birth  on  earth ;  and  the  great 
Being  therefore  who  is  afterwards  denominated  Immanu6l,  God 
with  us.  "  The  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch"  is  accord- 
ingly used  by  Zechariah,  and  with  reference,  doubtless,  to  this 
prophecy  and  those  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  denominative  of  the 
Messiah.  Addressing  the  high-priest,  Joshua,  on  whom,  as  a 
symbol  of  Christ,  several  crowns  were  placed,  the  prophet 
was  directed  to  say,  "  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  say- 
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ing,  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch,  and  he  shall 
grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the 
Lord ;  Even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and  he 
shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne ; 
and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne,"  Zech.  vi.  12,  Id. 
The  Branch  of  Jehovah  and  The  Fruit  of  the  earth,  there- 
fore, are  metaphorical  names  of  the  Messiah;  and  with  this 
accords  the  office  he  is  to  fill  to  those  of  the  Israelites  who 
survive  the  calamities  predicted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
He  is  to  be  to  them  "  for  honor  and  for  glory,  and  for  gran- 
deur and  beauty."  He  is  to  assume  a  relation  to  them  that 
will  reflect  immeasurable  glory  on  them.  He  is  to  recall 
them  from  their  alienation,  and  raise  them  from  their  debase- 
ment and  misery  to  a  station  in  respect  to  himself,  that  will 
invest  them  with  dignity  and  beauty. 

3,  4.  Hypocatastases.  "  And  it  shall  be  that  the  left  in 
Zion,  and  the  spared  in  Jerusalem,  shall  be  called  holy,  every 
one  that  is  written  to  life  in  Jerusalem ;  when  the  Lord  shall 
have  washed  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and 
shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from  the  midst  of 
her  in  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  in  the  spirit  of  burning," 
V.  3,  4.  To  be  written  to  life — or  enrolled  among  the  living, 
is  not  a  metaphor,  as  it  is  practicable  and  customary.  But 
enrolment  in  a  book  as  survivors  of  the  judgments  that  had 
been  foretold,  is  used,  by  substitution,  to  denote  their  being 
destined  by  the  divine  purpose  to  survive  and  live  thereafter 
in  Jerusalem.  The  phrases  washing  from  filth  and  cleansing 
from  blood  arc  not  metaphorical,  as  those  acts  are  possible 
and  natural.  The  daughters  of  Zion  and  the  midst  of  Jeru- 
salem are  not  literally  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  washing,  but 
the  corporeal  defilement  of  the  one  and  the  blood  which  the 
men  had  shed  in  the  other  are  put,  doubtless,  for  their  moral 
defilement,  and  the  washing  away  that  filth  and  purging  that 
blood*  are  substituted  for  analogous  acts,  by  which  God  will 
purify  that  people  and  make  them  holy  ;  and  the  relation  in 
which  he  will  accomplish  it  is  that  of  judge  and  avenger  by 
fijre.  It  indicates,  therefore,  that  interposition  in  fire,  foretold 
in  other  passages,  when  he  is  to  destroy  his  enemies.  For 
behold  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  cha- 
riots like  a  whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  his 
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rebuke  with  flames  of  fire  ;  for  by  fire  and  by  his  sword  will 
the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh ;  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  many,"  chap.  Ixvi.  15,  16.  And  this  is  to  be  at  the  time 
that  Jerusalem  is  to  be  redeemed,  receive  back  her  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  dispersed  among  the  nations,  and  become  the 
scene  for  ever  of  peace  and  joy.  It  is  they,  accordingly,  who 
survive  those  last  terrible  troubles,  and  are  enrolled  among 
the  living  at  Jerusalem,  that  are  to  be  called  holy.  It  is 
future,  therefore,  and  is  to  take  place  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  Nothing  in  the  past  history  of  the  Jews  answers  in 
any  measure  to  the  prediction.  There  has  never  been  a 
period  when  the  Branch  of  Jehovah  was  for  honor  and  for 
glory  and  for  grandeur  and  beauty  to  all  the  Israelites  who 
survived  the  terrible  judgments  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Babylonians  or  Romans.  There  has  never  been  a  period 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  purged  from  blood 
shed  by  them  in  the  midst  of  her.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
violence  and  slaughter  through  the  whole  series  of  ages  that 
have  followed  the  prediction.  There  has  never  been  a  period 
when  all  who  were  left  in  Zion  and  spared  in  Jerusalem  were 
either  holy  or  called  such.  Jehovah  has  not  interposed  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  prophecy  to  purify  that  people 
from  their  sins.  It  is  shown,  also,  by  the  visible  manifesta- 
tions of  his  presence  which  he  is  then  to  make  there.  There 
has  never,  since  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  appeared  "  over 
the  whole  extent  of  Mount  Zion  and  over  her  assemblies  a 
cloud  by  day,  and  smoke  and  the  brightness  of  a  flaming  fire 
by  night."  That  great  signal  of  his  presence  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  fitted  in  an  eminent  manner  to  strike  the  heart, 
annihilate  unbelief,  and  inspire  awe,  humbleness,  and  joy,  is 
yet  future. 

Rosenmuller  and  Hengstenberg  regard  the  daughters  of 
Zion  as  used  by  a  metaphor  for  the  minor  cities  of  Judea.  It 
is,  however,  without  authority,  and  founded  in  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  cleans- 
ing instead  of  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  it,  and  that 
the  daughters  of  Zion,  therefore,  must  be  used  by  a  parallelism 
to  denote  other  cities.  But  it  is  filth  from  their  own  bodies 
with  which  the  daughters  of  Zion  defile  themselves,  and  blood 
from  the  bodies  of  others  which  the  men  have  shed  in 
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the  city  that  is  to  be  washed  and  purged  away,  and  those  two 
forms  of  odious  external  defilement  are  put  by  substitution 
for  moral  defilement  generally,  or  alienation  from  God  in  all 
the  forms  in  which  the  apostate  Jews  exhibit  it.  In  order 
to  support  their  construction,  they  should  have  shown  that 
the  daughters  of  Zion  were  so  customarily  employed  by  the 
Hebrews  to  denote  the  minor  cities  of  Judea,  that  the  name 
would  naturally  be  taken  by  them  as  standing  by  a  metaphor 
for  those  cities,  without  a  direct  affirmation  of  it.  But  they 
neither  have,  nor  could  allege,  any  evidence  of  such  a  usage. 
The  passages  to  which  Rosenmuller  refers  yield  him  no  support 
whatever,  and  Hengstenberg  has  in  that  which  he  alleges  as 
a  parallel,  erroneously  taken  the  herald  who  is  exhibited  as 
ascending  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  announcing  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Judea  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, for  a  personification  of  the  metropolis.  There  not  only 
is  not  anything  in  the  passage  to  justify  that  construction, 
but  it  is  incongruous  to  exhibit  a  city  as  ascending  a  moun- 
tain and  making  a  proclamation  in  that  manner.  In  the 
prosopopoeia,  the  objects  personified  are  always  addressed  as 
being  what  they  actually  are ;  and  the  figure  lies  in  ascribing 
to  them  as  such  the  organs  and  acts  of  intelligent  beings. 

The  verse  that  follows  is  also  regarded  by  the  same  critics 
as  figurative.  "And  Jehovah  will  create  over  the  whole 
place  of  Mount  Zion,  and  over  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  by 
day,  and  smoke  and  the  brightness  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night ; 
for  over  all  the  glory  shall  be  a  covering,"  v.  5.  There  is, 
however,  no  figure  in  this  language.  It  is  not  metaphorical. 
To  create  a  cloud  by  day,  and  smoke  and  the  brightness  of  a 
flaming  fire  by  night  over  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion,  is  not 
impossible  to  God,  nor  unsuitable  to  the  relations  to  him 
which  that  place  is  again  to  sustain  as  the  appointed  scene  of 
the  worship  which  his  people  are  to  oflfer  him.  It  will  only  be 
to  grant  them  again  the  same  visible  token  of  his  presence 
with  which  they  were  distinguished  on  their  journey  from 
Egypt  through  the  wilderness.  That  God  is  in  that  manner 
to  signalize  his  entrance  into  the  new  temple  that  is  to  be 
erected  on  Mount  Zion,  is  indicated,  Ezekiel  xliii.  1-7.  And 
it  is  to  that  probably  that  the  predictions,  Isaiah  Ix.  19,  20, 
and  Zechariah  xiv.  4-7,  refer.   It  is  not  representative  of  any 
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analogous  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence  or  agency  on 
Mount  Zion  ;  such  as  by  an  invisible  influence,  instead  of  a 
visible  sign.  It  has  no  adaptation  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
of  a  presence  of  such  a  diflferent  species.  If  it  were  a 
symbol  of  a  presence  of  a  different  species,  it  would  be 
of  a  presence  by  a  diflferent  visible  sign  ;  not  by  an  invisible 
agency.  Besides,  it  has  no  suitableness  to  symbolize  a  mani- 
festation of  favor,  in  exclusion  of  other  manifestations ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  on  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  during 
their  journey  and  residence  in  the  wilderness,  a  signal  simply 
of  the  presence  of  God,  not  of  his  gracious  presence  in  contra- 
distinction from  his  avenging  presence ;  nor  of  his  presence 
to  exert  some  extraordinary  influence  in  distihction  from  his 
ordinary  providence ;  as  it  went  before  them,  hovered  over 
Mount  Sinai,  or  rested  on  the  tabernacle,  without  intermission, 
from  their  exit  from  Egypt  to  their  entrance  into  Canaan. 
Vitringa  and  Professor  Alexander  regard  Mount  Zion  in  this, 
as  in  other  similar  passages,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  interpret  the  prediction  of  the  cloud  and  fire,  as 
foreshowing  a  glorious  manifestation  of  God's  presence  in 
Christian  assemblies,  not  by  such  a  visible  sign,  but  by  the 
invisible  influences  of  the  Spirit.  Vitringa  refers  it  to  the 
times  of  the  apostles ;  Dr.  Alexander  chiefly  to  the  future. 
It  has  none  of  the  distinguishing  marks,  however,  of  a  symbol ; 
and  no  adaptation,  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  a  mere  spiritual  presence,  or  a  presence  to  exert 
one  species  of  agency  in  distinction  from  others.  How  can 
a  mere  visible  sign  of  God's  presence  in  all  the  relations  in 
which  he  acts  towards  his  chosen  people,  serve  exclusively  as 
a  sign  of  his  presence  in  one  of  those  relations  only  1  Besides, 
if  Mount  Zion  as  a  place,  as  they  assume,  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  a  body  of  worshippers,  of  what  are  "  the 
assemblies"  of  Mount  Zion  the  representative  ?  As  the 
Mount  and  the  assemblies  on  it  are  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
phecy, if  it  were  symbolical,  and  the  Mount  denoted  the 
Christian  church,  then  those  assemblies  would  represent  a 
class  and  body  of  worshippers  of  a  different  species  from  the 
church.  No  such  body,  however,  can  be  supposed  to  whom 
God  is  to  make  a  glorious  manifestation  of  his  presence.  The 
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laws  of  symbolization  and  of  figures  alike  prohibit  the  ascrip- 
tion to  the  passage  of  any  other  than  a  literal  meaning. 

5.  Synecdoche.     ''And  there  shall  be  a  booth  for  a 
shade  by  day  from  heat,  and  for  a  covert  and  for  a 
hiding  place  from  storm  and  from  rain,"  v.  6.     Here  a 
single  booth  made  of  boughs  and  leaves,  and  adequate  to 
shelter  only  a  single  family,  is  put  for  a  number  proportional 
to  the  multitude  who  are  to  need  them.    Vitringa  regarded 
the  heat  as  a  symbol  of  persecution ;  and  storm  and  rain  as 
representative  of  ordinary  Divine  judgments,  such  as  famine 
and  war,  and  interpreted  the  first  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
church  in  the  first  three  centuries,  and  the  others  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Jews  by  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
war  under  Nero,  Titus,  and  Trajan.  But  it  is  wholly  mistaken. 
The  prophecy,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  not  symbolical, 
nor  if  it  wem,  would  it  indicate  such  events.    If  a  booth, 
erected  by  the  Israelites  themselves  as  a  shelter  from  heat 
and  rain,  were  a  symbol  of  the  protection  of  the  church  from 
persecution,  famine,  and  war,  then,  by  the  laws  of  symboliza- 
tion, it  would  denote  some  analogous  implement  or  means 
wrought  also  by  their  own  hands,  of  protection  from  those 
evils.     But  what  instrument  of  shelter  from  persecution, 
famine,  and  slaughter,  did  the  church  of  Judea  and  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire  fabricate  and  employ  with  success 
during  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries  ?    Vitringa  indi- 
cates none,  nor  could  he  had  he  attempted  it.    They  owed 
their  protection  from  those  and  other  calamities,  as  far  as  they 
enjoyed  it,  to  Divine  providence,  not  to  themselves.  They 
were  not  their  own  defenders  and  deliverers.    Besides,  the 
church  was  not  in  fact  protected  from  persecution  either  in 
the  age,  as  he  endeavors  to  prove,  of  the  apostles ;  in  the 
second  or  third  centuries ;  nor,  even  as  he  represents,  after 
the  accession  of  Constantine  to  the  imperial  throne.  Nor 
was  it  exempted  from  the  calamities  of  famine  and  war,  with 
which  Judea  was  desolated  under  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Trajan. 

Rosenmuller,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  regard  the  booth  as 
representative  of  shelter,  generally,  and  the  prediction  as 
foreshowing  that  the  worshippers  are  to  be  protected  from 
every  species  of  danger  and  annoyance.    But  a  booth  has  no 
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adaptation  to  represent  a  shelter  or  protection  from  persecu- 
tion, war,  famine,  pestilence,  or  spiritual  foes ;  nor  has  rain 
any  suitableness  to  symbolize  injurious  agents  generally.  It 
is,  in  its  usual  form,  refreshing  and  fertilizing,  not  destructive. 
The  prediction  refers  obviously  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  or 
booths.  Among  the  assemblies  on  Mount  Zion  on  which  there 
is  to  be  a  ^ loud  by  day,  and  smoke  and  the  brightness  of  a 
flaming  fire  by  night,  are  the  assemblies,  doubtless,  at  that 
feast,  which  we  learn  from  Zechariah  xiv.  16-19,  is  to  be  re- 
newed on  the  restoration  of  Israel ;  and  the  prediction  fore- 
shows that  they  are  again  to  erect  booths  in  commemoration 
of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters,  thus,  like  the  second,  indicate, 
1,  That  God  in  his  providence  over  the  Israelites  has  put,  and 
is  still  putting  the  great  principles  on  which  they  were  acting 
to  trial,  and  causing  them  to  learn  experimentally  what  the 
results  are  to  which  revolt  naturally  leads. 

2.  What  a  terrible  proof  of  their  total  alienation  from  Him 
they  gave  in  their  persistence  in  rebellion,  notwithstanding 
these  forewarnings  of  his  avenging  judgments !  They 
showed,  in  the  most  decisive  form,  that  they  placed  a  higher 
trust  in  their  idols  than  in  him,  and  preferred  to  make  their 
passions  the  law  of  their  life  rather  than  his  will. 

3.  What  an  awful  exemplification  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  apostasy  from  him,  and  abandonment  by  his  Spirit, 
their  history  for  the  two  thousand  and  six  hundred  years  that 
have  passed  since  these  predictions  were  uttered  forms,  and 
especially  their  history  since  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans, 
after  their  rejection  of  Christ !  What  a  tremendous  demon- 
stration that  calamities  inflicted  in  express  punishment  of  sins, 
have  no  adequacy  to  subdue  the  hostile  heart,  and  imbue  it 
with  rectitude  and  love ! 

4.  How  clear  it  is  rendered  by  their  long  continuance  in 
unbelief  under  these  avenging  judgments,  that  their  conver- 
sion to  faith  in  Christ  must  be  the  work  of  sovereign  and 
infinite  grace  !  What  a  demonstration  their  incorrigibleness 
forms,  that  extraordinary  means  must  be  employed  to  work 
that  stupendous  change !  And  what  an  adaptation  to  achieye 
it  must  the  visible  advent  of  Christ  have  in  the  dazzling 
majesty  of  his  deity  ! 
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5.  The  prophecy  shows  that  their  alienation,  debasement, 
and  misery,  are  to  continue  till  he  comes  to  establish  his 
throne  on  the  earth. 

6.  It  teaches  that  he  is  then  to  recall  them  to  their  ancient 
land,  and  restore  them  to  a  relation  to  himself  that  will  invest 
them  with  dignity  and  beauty. 

7.  It  teaches  that  he  is  then  again  to  make  a  v^ible  mani- 
festation of  his  presence  with  them,  by  creating  a  cloud  by 
day,  and  the  brightness  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night,  over  Mount 
Zion,  and  over  their  assemblies. 

8.  It  implies  that  they  are  then  again  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  and,  as  in  ancient  times,  erect  booths  that 
shall  protect  them  from  the  heat  and  rain. 


Art.  III. — The  Restoration  of  the  Israelites. 

BY  THE  editor. 

In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  our  last  number  we  pointed 
out  a  false  view  of  language  and  symbols  on  which  writers 
generally  have  proceeded,  that  has  prevented  them  from  a 
just  construction  of  the  passages  that  predict  the  restoration 
of  the  Israelites,  or  else  from  a  full  exhibition  of  the  clearness 
with  which  they  foreshow  it ;  and  then  stating  the  laws  of 
figures  and  symbols,  alleged  a  number  of  prophecies  from 
Jeremiah,  which  teach  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  that 
people  are  to  be  recalled  from  their  dispersion  and  re-estab- 
lished in  their  ancient  land,  under  Christ  as  their  monarch  ; 
and  showed  that  the  metaphors  and  comparisons  that  are 
employed  in  them,  instead  of  rendering  them  obscure  or  equi- 
vocal, as  is  generally  imagined,  give  clearness  and  certainty 
to  their  meaning,  and  make  it  impossible  to  assign  to  them 
any  other  import  without  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  language.  We  shall  now  adduce  several  similar  prophe- 
cies from  ElzekieL 

Thus,  in  the  prediction  by  that  prophet  of  their  restoration 
and  establishment  as  a  nation  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Mes- 
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siah,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  rulers  as  shepherds,  and  the  people 
as  a  flock  and  herd,  the  figure  renders  it  impossible,  either  by  a 
theory  of  symbolization  or  any  other  process,  to  wrest  from 
it  that  meaning.  Though  a  metaphor,  it  is  conducted  much 
as  though  it  were  an  allegory,  and  treats  of  the  past  as 
well  as  the  future.  That  which  relates  to  the  shepherds,  first 
describes  their  negligence,  cruelty,  and  dispersion  of  the 
flock ;  next  denounces  their  punishment ;  and  thirdly,  fore- 
shows the  assumption  of  the  oflice  of  shepherd  by  the  Almighty, 
and  restoration  by  him  of  the  flock  to  its  fold. 

"  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying :  son  of  man,  pro- 
phesy agaiast  the  shepherds  of  Israel ;  prophesy,  and  say  unto  them : 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  the  shepherds :  Wo  to  the  shepherds  of 
Israel  that  do  feed  themselves !  Should  not  the  Shepherds  feed  the 
flock  ?  Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  ye  clothe  you  with  the  wool,  ye  kill  them 
that  arc  fed ;  but  ye  feed  not  the  flock.  The  diseased  have  ye  not 
strengthened,  neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick,  neither 
have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  neither  have  ye  brought 
again  that  which  was  driven  away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that  which 
was  lost ;  but  with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them.  And 
they  were  scattered,  because  there  was  no  shepherd ;  and  they  became 
meat  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  where  they  were  scattered.  My  sheep 
wandered  through  all  the  mountains,  and  upon  every  high  hill ;  yea,  my 
flock  was  scattered  upon  all  the  £ice  of  tlie  earth,  and  none  did  search 
or  seek  after  them." — ^Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxiv.  1-6. 

They,  who  are  denominated  the  shepherds  of  Israel  and  the 
flock,  are  expressly  declared  at  the  close  of  the  prophecy  to 
be  men,  and  the  house  of  Israel.  The  shepherds  are,  accord- 
ing to  analogy  and  the  usage  of  the  Hebrews,  the  monarchs 
and  rulers,  and  the  flock  the  people.  The  part  which  the 
monarchs  and  rulers  had  acted  towards  the  people,  had  been 
what  the  conduct  of  shepherds  is  towards  their  flock,  who 
totally  neglect  to  feed  them,  who  appropriate  the  best  of  them 
to  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  and  pride,  who  leave  the 
diseased  to  die  without  care,  and  those  that  are  driven  away 
to  be  lost  without  any  eflfort  to  recover  them ;  whose  only 
agency  towards  them  is  violent  and  cruel ;  and  under  whose 
negligence,  recklessness,' and  wanton  abuse  of  their  power, 
they  are  scattered  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  left  to  be 
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devoured  by  wild  beasts.  What  a  graphic  description  of  the 
faithlessness,  avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  of  the  monarahs ! 
What  a  vivid  picture  of  the  oppression,  slaughter,  exile,  and 
vassalage  of  the  people  !  Into  what  a  distinct  and  impressive 
exemplification  to  the  senses  is  the  delineation  raised  by  the 
use  of  this  imagery  ?  The  imagination  is  filled  by  it  with  a 
correlative  conception  of  the  tyranny  of  the  monarchs  and 
ruin  of  the  people,  as  effective  as  that  which  is  raised  by  their 
literal  history,  and  the  reality  brought  home  to  the  intellect 
and  heart  with  a  double  energy.  God  then  announces  to  the 
rulers  his  purpose  to  judge  them  for  their  faithlessness  and 
cruelty,  and  remove  them  from  the  charge  of  his  flock. 

"  Therefore,  ye  shepherds,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  :  As  I  live,  saitli 
the  Lord  God,  surely  because  my  flock  became  a  prey,  and  my  flock 
became  meat  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  because  there  was  no  shepherd, 
neither  did  my  shepherds  search  for  my  flock,  but  the  shepherds  fed 
themselves,  and  fed  not  my  flock  ;  therefore,  O  ye  shepherds,  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Ix)rd  God :  Behold,  I  am  against 
the  shepherds ;  dnd  I  will  require  my  flock  at  their  hand,  and  cause 
them  to  cease  from  feeding  the  flock  :  neither  shall  the  shepherds  feed 
themselves  any  more ;  for  I  will  deliver  my  flock  from  their  mouth, 
that  they  may  not  be  meat  for  them." — Ezekiel  xxxiv.  T-IO. 

This,  and  the  parallel  prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  of  Judah,  Jeremiah  xxii.,  was  verified  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  Zedekiah,  at  Babylon,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  exclusion  thereafter  of  the  line  of  David  from  the 
throne,  and  in  the  slaughter  of  Johanan  and  other  chiefs,  who 
had  forced  those  whom  the  Chaldeans  had  left  in  Judea  to 
migrate  with  them  to  Egypt.  God  next  promises  that  he  will 
himself  take  charge  of  his  sheep,  and  gather  them  from  their 
dispersion. 

"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  Behold  I,  I  will  botii  search  my  sheep, 
and  seek  them  out  As  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock  in  the  day 
that  he  is  among  his  sheep  tliat  are  scattered  ;  so  will  I  seek  out  my 
sheep,  and  vdll  deliver  them  out  of  all  places  where  they  have  been 
scattered  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day.  And  I  will  bring  them  out  from 
the  people,  and  gather  them  from  the  countries,  and  will  bring  them 
to  their  own  land  and  feed  tliem  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  by  the 
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rivers,  and  in  all  tlie  inhabited  places  of  the  country.  And  I  will  feed 
them  in  a  good  pasture,  and  upon  the  high  mountains  of  Israel  shall  ^ 
tlieir  fold  be  ;  there  shall  they  lie  in  a  good  fold,  and  in  a  fat  pasture 
shall  they  feed  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel.  I  will  feed  my  flock,  and 
I  will  cause  them  to  lie  down ;  saith  the  Lord.  I  will  seek  that  which 
was  lost,  and  bring  again  that  which  was  driven  away,  and  will  bind 
up  that  which  was  broken,  and  will  strengthen  that  which  was  sick ; 
but  I  will  destroy  the  feit  and  the  strong ;  I  will  feed  them  with  judg- 
ment."— Ezek.  xxxiv.,  v.  11-16. 

By  this  exemplification  again,  the  work  which  he  is  to  per- 
form for  the  Israelites  is  presented  with  a  vividness  to  which 
no  literal  language  is  equal.  His  agency  towards  his  people 
in  recalling  them  from  their  dispersion  and  vassalage,  is  to  be 
what  such  an  agency  as  a  shepherd  would  be  towards  a  lost 
flock.  He  is  to  gather  them  out  of  all  places  where  they  are 
scattered,  bring  them  to  their  own  land,  establish  them  in 
their  ancient  inhabited  places,  and  give  them  abundance  and 
safety.  And  that  gathering  is  to  be  universal.  No  country, 
no  place  in  which  they  are  scattered,  is  to  be  exempted  from 
his  search  for  them  ;  and  no  classes  or  individuals  are  to  be 
omitted.  He  is  to  seek  the  lost,  and  bring  back  the  driven 
away.  He  is  to  bind  up  the  broken  and  strengthen  the  sick. 
No  restoration  of  a  part  would  fulfil  the  promise ;  any  more 
than  a  shepherd's  gathering  but  a  part  of  his  lost  sheep  would 
be  a  recovery  of  his  flock.  It  is  most  certainly,  therefore, 
future.  No  such  restoration  has  taken  place  since  the  Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  captivities.  Jehovah  next  addresses  the 
flock,  and  warns  them  that  he  will  judge  them. 

"  And  as  for  you,  O  my  flock,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  Behold^  I 
judge  between  cattle  and  cattle,  between  the  rams  and  the  he^goats. 
Seemetli  it  a  small  thing  unto  you  to  have  eaten  up  the  good  pasture, 
but  ye  must  tread  down  with  your  feet  the  residue  of  your  pastures ! 
And  to  have  drunk  of  the  deep  waters,  but  ye  must  foul  the  residue 
witli  your  feet  ?  And  as  for  my  flock,  they  eat  that  which  ye  have 
trodden  witli  your  feet ;  and  they  drink  that  which  ye  have  fouled  with 
your  feet  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  I^rd  God  unto  them  :  Behold,  I,  I 
will  judge  between  the  fat  cattle  and  between  the  lean  cattle.  Because 
ye  have  thritst  with  side  and  with  shoulder,  and  pushed  all  the  diseased 
with  your  horns,  till  ye  have  scattered  them  abroad.   Therefore  will  I  save 
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my  flock,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  a  prey,  and  I  will  judge  between 
cattle  and  cattle."— Ezekiel  xxxiv.  17-22. 

By  the  rams  and  he-goats  are  meant — not  the  monarchs 
and  princes,  as  they  are  represented  by  the  shepherds ;  but 
the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  people,  who  oppressed  and 
tyrannized  over  their  inferiors  and  dependants,  as  those 
animals  are  accustomed  to  domineer  over  the  weaker  of  the 
flock  to  which  they  belong.  And  what  a  striking  picture  is 
presented  of  their  injustice  and  barbarity !  They  seized  and 
appropriated  everything  to  themselves,  without  regard  to  the 
rights  and  well-being  of  others,  and  wantonly  wasted  what 
they  could  not  use,  like  the  leaders  of  a  flock,  that,  in  their 
eagerness  to  satiate  their  thirst  and  hunger,  plunge  into  the 
springs,  and  foul  the  waters  which  they  cannot  drink,  and 
trample  down  and  destroy  the  grass  which  they  do  not  eat, 
so  as  to  debar  the  rest  from  what  would  otherwise  supply 
their  wants!  The  lean,  the  diseased,  and  the  scattered, 
denote  those  over  whom  these  oppressors  exercised  their 
tyranny.  God  is  to  judge  them  and  deliver  his  injured 
people  from  their  power.  The  prophecy  is  then  closed  with 
a  promise  that  he  will  establish  one  shepherd  over  them  of 
the  house  of  David,  by  whom  they  shall  be  fed,  protected, 
and  supplied  with  abundance. 

"  And  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  lie  shall  feed  them, 
my  senant  David  ;  he  shall  ftied  them,  and  he  shall  be  their  sliepherd. 
And  I,  the  Lord,  ^vill  Ik»  their  God,  and  my  servant  David  a  princo 
among  them.  I,  the  Lord,  have  spoken.  And  I  will  make  vnth  theni 
a  covenant  of  peace,  and  >vill  cause  the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  th«* 
land ;  and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep  in  tin- 
woods.  And  I  will  make  them,  and  the  places  round  about  my  hill,  a 
blessing ;  and  I  will  cause  the  shower  to  come  down  in  his  season  ; 
there  shall  be  showers  of  blessing.  And  the  tree  of  the  field  shall 
yield  her  fruity  and  the  eartli  shall  yield  her  increase,  and  they  shall  be 
safe  in  their  land,  and  shall  know  thai  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have 
bn^en  the  bands  of  their  yoke,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
them  that  served  themselves  of  them.  And  they  shall  no  more  be  a 
pey  to  the  heathen,  neither  shall  the  beasts  of  the  land  devour  them  ; 
but  they  shall  dwell  safely,  and  none  shall  make  them  afi-aid.  And  I 
will  raise  up  for  them  a  phint  of  renown,  and  they  shall  be  no  more 
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consumed  with  hunger  in  the  land,  neither  bear  the  shame  of  the 
heathen  any  more.  Tlien  shall  they  know  that  /,  t?ie  Lord,  their  Gody 
am  with  them,  and  that  they,  even  the  house  of  Israel,  are  my  people, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  And  ye  my  fiock,  the  flock  of  my  pasture,  are  men, 
and  I  am  your  God,  saith  the  Lord  God." — Ezekiel  xxxiv.  23-31. 

It  was  the  usage  of  the  Hebrews  to  transfer  the  name  of 
an  ancestor  to  his  posterity.  Thus  Jacob  and  Israel  are 
used  as  the  names  of  the  whole  of  his  descendants  pollec- 
tively  ;  and  Joseph,  Judah,  Benjamin,  Ephraim,  and  others, 
as  the  names  of  their  several  tribes.  In  accordance  with  this 
custom,  the  name  David,  the  parent  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel^ 
of  which  Christ  was  to  spring,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  com- 
mentators, generally,  used  as  his  denominative,  as  the  prince 
of  his  family,  whom  God  was  to  raise  up  to  sit  on  his  throne 
for  ever.  And  it  was  peculiarly  proper,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
•  the  only  descendant  of  David  who  was  to  hold  the  sceptre  of 
that  people,  after  the  period  of  this  prophecy  ;  Zedekiah,  the 
last  of  that  line,  having  already  been  deposed  and  carried  into 
captivity,  and  his  sons,  who  might  have  inherited  his  throne, 
had  the  nation  regained  its  independence,  exterminated. 

The  one  shepherd,  then,  whom  God  is  to  set  up  over  his 
flock  is  the  Messiah,  and  his  investiture  with  that  office  is 
to  be  after  the  flock  has  been  called  from  its  dispersion,  and 
restored  to  its  own  land.  V.  13, 14.  And  he  is  to  feed  them, 
protect  them,  and  give  them  rich  pastures,  and  abundant 
showers,  and  they  are  never  more  to  be  a  prey  to  the  heathen, 
nor  be  devoured  by  beasts,  but  are  to  dwell  safely,  with  none 
to  make  them  afraid. 

This,  then,  is  a  prediction  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites, 
and  re-establishment  in  their  land  under  Christ  as  their  king. 
There  is  no  other  construction  that  is  compatible  with  the 
figures.  It  is  expressly  declared  that  the  flock  are  men,  and 
God's  people  the  house  of  Israel.  It  is  to  offer  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  passage,  therefore,  to  aflSrm  that  they  are  not 
the  subjects  of  the  prediction.  As  the  flock,  then,  are  the 
Israelites,  they  cannot  stand  for  any  other  people.  To  regard 
them  as  standing  also  for  the  Gentiles,  is  not  only  without 
authority,  but  is  to  assume  that  the  Gentiles  sustain  the 
same  relation  to  God  as  a  chosen  people,  as  the  Israelites, 
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inasmuch  as  those  whom  the  passage  denotes,  are  declared  to 
be  his  people.  But  that  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  as  they  are 
not  his  people  as  the  Israelites  were.  Nor  can  it  be  assumed 
that  though  the  flock  stands  for  the  Israelites,  yet  the  Israelites 
stand  for  the  Gentiles.  There  is  no  aflirmation  that  the 
Israelites,  who  are  represented  by  the  flock,  themselves  stand 
for  the  Gentiles,  as  is  requisite  to  exhibit  them  as  such  by  a 
metaphor.  In  like  manner  the  shepherds  who  neglected  and 
scattered  the  flock  stood  for  the  monarchs  who  neglected  and 
oppressed  the  Israelitish  people ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  denote 
any  other  order  of  persons.  To  hold  that  they  denote  the 
Israelitish  monarchs,  and  then  that  those  monarchs  denote 
the  kings  of  Gentile  nations,  is,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
wholly  without  authority,  and  against  the  law  of  the  figure. 
The  metaphorical  oflice  of  the  shepherds  and  flocks  is  limited 
to  the  monarchs  and  people  of  Israel,  whom  it  is  declared  they 
are  employed  to  denote.  Those  monarchs  and  people  can  no  • 
more,  then,  be  taken  as  used  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  another 
class,  than  that  imagined  third  class  can  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  fourth ;  and  so  on,  in  an  interminable  series. 
What  reason  can  the  advocates  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion oflfer  that  the  Gentile  kings  and  nations,  whom  they  hold 
the  Israelites  denote,  are  not  as  much  to  be  taken  as  represen- 
tatives of  a  still  diflferent  order  of  monarchs  and  subjects,  as 
the  Israelitish  kings  and  people  are  of  Gentile  monarchs  and 
nations  ?  If  this  gratuitous  and  lawless  ascription  of  a  repre- 
sentative ofiice  to  agents  is  allowable  in  any  one  instance,  is 
it  not  equally  in  all  others  ?  There  is  no  process  of  inter- 
pretation, then,  by  which  this  passage  can  cease  to  be  a 
prediction  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  to  their  ancient 
land,  and  residence  there  under  Christ  as  their  monarch. 

We  add  now  a  literal  prediction,  in  which  the  mountains 
and  vales  of  Palestine  are  the  subjects  of  the  aflirmation,  and 
that  which  is  foretold  of  them  is,  that  they  shall  be  again 
occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Israel. 

"  Thou  son  of  man^  prophesy  unto  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  say, 
Ye  mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God :  Because  the  enemy  hath  said  against  you ;  Aha,  even  the 
ancient  high  places  are  ours  in  poesossion  :  Therefore,  prophesy  and  say, 
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Thas  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Because  they  have  made  you  desolate  and 
swallowed  you  up  on  every  side,  that  ye  might  be  a  possession  unto  the 
residue  of  the  heathen,  and  ye  are  taken  up  in  the  lips  of  talkers,  and 
are  an  infamy  of  the  people ;  therefore,  ye  mountains  of  Israel,  hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord  God ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  to  the  mountains 
and  to  the  hills,  to  the  rivers  and  to  tlie  valleys,  to  the  desolate  wastes 
and  to  the  cities  that  are  forsaken,  which  became  a  prey  and  derision  to 
the  residue  of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about ;  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  Surely  in  the  fire  of  my  jealousy  have  I  spoken  against 
the  residue  of  the  heathen,  and  against  all  Idumea,  which  have  ap- 
pointed my  land  unto  their  possession,  with  the  joy  of  all  their  heart, 
^^•ith  despiteful  minds,  to  cast  it  out  for  a  prey.  Prophesy  therefore 
concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  the  mountains  and  to  the 
hills,  to  the  rivers  and  to  the  valleys  :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  Be* 
hold  I  have  spoken  in  my  jealousy,  and  in  my  fury,  because  ye  have 
lx)me  the  shame  of  the  heathen ;  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God ; 
I  have  Hfted  up  mine  hand ;  surely  the  heathen  that  are  about  you, 
they  shall  l)ear  their  shame.  But  ye,  O  mountains  of  Israel,  ye  shall 
shoot  forth  your  branches,  and  yield  your  fruit  to  my  people  of  Israel ; 
for  they  are  at  hand  to  come.  For  behold  I  am  for  you,  and  I  will 
turn  you,  and  ye  shall  be  tilled  and  sown ;  and  I  will  multiply  men 
upon  you,  all  the  house  of  Israel^  even  all  of  it ;  and  the  cities  shall  be 
inhabited,  and  the  wastes  shall  be  builded ;  and  I  will  multiply  upon 
you  man  and  beast ;  and  they  shall  increase  and  bring  fruit ;  and  I  wiD 
settle  you  after  your  old  estates,  and  I  will  do  better  unto  you  than  at 
your  beginnings ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  Yea,  I  will 
cause  men  to  walk  upon  you,  even  my  people  Israel ;  and  they  shall 
possess  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  their  inheritance,  and  thou  shalt  no  more 
henceforth  bereave  them  of  men ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  Because 
they  say  unto  you.  Thou  land  devourest  up  men,  and  hast  bereaved  thy 
nations  ;  therefore  thou  shalt  devour  men  no  more,  neither  bereave  thy 
nations  any  more,  saith  the  Lord  God.  Neither  will  I  cause  men  to 
hoar  in  thee  the  shame  of  the  heathen  any  more,  neither  shalt  thou 
bear  tlie  reproach  of  the  people  any  more  ;  neither  shalt  thou  cause  thy 
nations  to  fall  any  more,  saitli  the  Lord  God." — Ezekiel  xxxvi.  1-15. 

Here  the  land  of  Israel,  its  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  its 
wastes  and  deserted  cities,  are  the  subject  of  the  prediction ; 
and  that  which  is  foreshown  of  them  is,  first  that  they  shall 
be  inhabited  by  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  be  possessed 
by  them  as  an  inheritance ;  next,  that  they  shall  be  fruitful 
and  yield  an  abundance  for  their  support ;  thirdly,  that  they 
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shall  be  settled  after  their  old  estates,  and  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  at  their  beginning ;  fourthly,  that  the  Israelites  and 
their  flocks  and  herds  shall  become  very  numerous  there  ; 
and  fifthly,  that  their  land  shall  never  again  be  reproached  for 
destroying  them  by  its  unfruitfulness.  It  is  a  direct  and  un- 
equivocal prophecy,  therefore,  of  their  restoration  and  unin- 
terrupted continuance  there  in  peace,  abundance,  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  not  a  metaphorical  prediction.  That  which  is 
declared  respecting  the  mountains  and  hills,  the  valleys  and 
deserted  cities,  is  not  incompatible  with  their  nature,  but 
suitable  to  it.  It  is  possible  and  appropriate,  that  they  should 
be  inhabited  again  by  the  Israelites,  that  they  should  be  fruit- 
ful, and  yield  ample  means  for  the  support  of  a  large  popula- 
tion. It  is  consistent  also  with  the  nature  of  the  Israelites, 
that  they  should  return  and  possess  them  as  an  inheritance,  mul- 
tiply on  them  to  great  numbers,  and  live  there  in  uninterrupted 
peace  and  prosperity.  There  is  no  room  for  the  pretence, 
therefore,  that  the  passage  is  figurative.  The  only  metaphors 
in  the  prediction  are  in  the  expression,  "  I  will  turn  unto  the 
land,"  to  denote  that  God  will  favor  it ;  and  "man  and  beast 
shall  bear  fruit,"  to  signify  that  they  will  bear  a  numerous 
offspring  ; — figures  that  do  not  in  any  degree  affect  the  nature 
of  the  general  prediction.  The  prophecy  that  the  land  shall 
be  inhabited  by  the  Israelites,  that  it  shall  be  fruitful,  that 
they  shall  multiply  there,  that  the  land  shall  never  again 
destroy  or  shame  them  by  its  barrenness,  and  that  they  are 
to  enjoy  it  as  an  inheritance  in  peace  and  abundance,  is  abso- 
lutely literal,  and  must  have  a  literal  fulfilment.  Its  accom- 
plishment is  therefore  still  future,  as  the  Israelites  have  never 
enjoyed  such  a  restoration  and  residence  there  since  the  time 
of  its  utterance. 

This  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  pretence  that  the  mountains 
and  hills,  the  valleys  and  cities,  of  Palestine,  the  Israelites, 
their  return,  residence,  and  multiplication  there,  the  heathen 
and  their  reproaches,  are  symbols  of  analogous  places,  agents, 
acts,  and  events.  The  passage  is  wholly  devoid  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  symbolic  prophecy.  The  places,  agents,  and 
events,  of  which  it  treats,  were  not  actually  present  to  the 
prophet  naturally,  nor  exhibited  to  him  in  vision ;  in  one  or 
the  other  of  which  modes  he  would  have  beheld  them,  had 
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they  been  symbols ;  neither  are  the  affirmations  respecting 
them  in  the  past  tense,  and  in  his  own  person,  as  they  would 
have  been,  had  they  been  present  to  him  as  symbols ;  hut 
instead,  God  himself  utters  the  predictions,  and  they  are  in 
the  future  tense,  instead  of  the  past.  Nor  are  there  any 
analogous  places,  agents,  and  events,  which  they  can  repre- 
sent. If  the  land  of  Israel  is  assumed  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
countries  inhabited  by  Gentiles,  then,  in  order  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction,  those  represented  countries  must  be 
bereft  of  their  original  inhabitants,  and  made  desolate,  by 
their  dispersion  and  exile  in  foreign  lands,  as  Palestine  was 
depopulated  and  made  a  waste  by  the  banishment  from  it  of 
the  Israelites.  But  what  Gentile  countries  are  there  that 
have  been  depopulated  in  that  manner  by  the  slaughter  and 
exile  of  their  inhabitants  ?  And  what  Gentile  nations  are  there 
that,  having  been  transported  in  that  manner  from  their  native 
seats  into  foreign  countries,  still,  like  the  Israelites,  subsist  as 
a  separate  people,  so  that  they  may  be  restored,  and  again 
inhabit  the  original  possessions  of  their  ancestors  ?  Into  what 
absurdities  must  they  be  willing  to  run  ;  of  what  portentous 
perversions  of  the  prophecies  must  they  be  capable,  who  can 
resort  to  such  monstrous  assumptions  in  order  to  wrench  from 
the  passage  the  prediction  which  it  utters  and  that  constitutes 
its  whole  meaning,  that  the  Israelites  are  to  be  restored  to 
their  ancient  land,  and  reside  and  multiply  there  in  peace  and 
abundance  for  ever !  But  even  that  expedient  will  not  answer 
their  end ;  inasmuch  as  if  the  agents  and  objects  of  the  pas- 
sage are  symbolic,  still  the  representative  acts  and  events  that 
are  affirmed  of  them  must  actually  take  place,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  symbols  of  the  analogous  acts  and  events  which 
it  is  their  office  to  foreshow.  If  they  are  only  imaginary, 
then  that  which  they  represent  may  be  only  supposititious  or 
imaginary,  and  the  symbolization  is  not  a  prophecy  of  reali- 
ties. As,  then,  the  Israelites  were  not  actually  seen  by  the 
prophet,  either  naturally  or  in  vision,  restored  to  their  national 
mountains  and  hills,  their  valleys  and  wastes,  multiplying  there 
to  great  numbers,  and  exempted  for  ever  from  famine  ;  and  as 
no  such  return  and  residence  there  has  since  taken  place,  it 
is  still  to  come  to  pass,  before  those  events  can  be  symbols  of 
analogous  acts  and  events  of  Gentile  nations  in  dispersion 
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and  exile.  The  passage  remains,  therefore,  even  on  their 
false  assumption,  a  prediction  of  a  restoration  of  the  Israelites, 
and  a  restoration  that  is  still  future.  This  construction  is 
confirmed  and  raised  to  a  resistless  certainty  by  the  remaining 
part  of  the  prophecy. 

Moreox  or  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  nw,  sayiug :  Son  of 
man,  when  the  house  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  own  land,  they  detiled  it 
by  tlioir  own  way  and  by  their  doings :  Wherefore  I  poured  my  fur} 
upon  them  for  the  blood  that  they  had  shed  upon  the  land,  and  for 
their  idols  wherewith  they  had  polluted  it.  And  I  scattered  them 
among  the  heathen,  and  they  were  dispersed  through  the  countries ; 
according  to  their  way,  and  according  to  their  doings  I  judged  them. 
And  when  they  entered  unto  the  heathen  wliither  they  went,  they 
profaned  my  holy  name,  when  they  said  to  them:  Tliese  are  the  jieojjle 
of  the  Lord,  and  are  gone  forth  out  of  his  land.  But  I  had  pity  for 
my  holy  name,  which  the  house  of  Lsrael  had  profimed,  among  th<' 
heathen  whither  they  went.  Therefore  say  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes,  O  house  of 
Israel,  but  for  my  holy  name's  sake,  which  ye  have  profianed  among  the 
heathen  whither  ye  went.  And  I  will  sanctify  my  great  name  which 
was  profaned  among  the  heathen,  which  ye  have  profaned  in  the  midst 
of  tliem ;  and  the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  saith  tlu; 
Lord  God,  when  1  shall  be  sanctified  in  you  before  their  eyes.  For  J 
will  take  you  from  amoiuf  tlie  heathen^  and  gather  you  out  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  mil  briny  you  into  your  own  land.  Then  will  I  sj>rinkK' 
clean  water  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  from  all  your  lilthiness. 
and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  1 
give  you,  jmd  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  away 
the  stony  lieart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh. 
And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my 
statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them.  ^Vnd  ye  shall 
dwell  in  the  land  which  I  gave  to  your  Withers,  and  ye  shall  lx»  my  people, 
and  I  will  be  your  God.  /  will  also  save  you  from  all  your  unchan- 
nesses  ;  and  I  will  call  for  the  com,  and  will  increase  it,  and  lay  no 
famine  upon  you ;  and  I  will  multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  the 
increase  of  the  field,  that  ye  shall  receive  no  more  reproach  of  famine 
among  the  heathen.  Then  shall  ye  remember  your  own  evil  ways,  and 
your  doings  that  were  not  good,  and  sliall  loathe  yourselves  in  your 
own  sight  for  your  iniquities,  and  for  your  abominations. 

**  Not  for  your  own  sakes  do  I  this,  saith  the  Lord  God,  be  it  known 
nnto  you ;  be  ashamed  and  confounded  for  your  own  ways,  O  house  of 
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Israel.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  in  the  day  that  I  shall  have  cleansed 
you  from  all  your  iniquities,  I  will  also  cause  you  to  dwell  in  the  cities, 
and  tlie  wastes  shall  be  builded.  And  the  desolate  land  shall  be  tilled, 
whereas  it  lay  desolate  in  the  sight  of  all  that  passed  by.  And  they 
shall  say :  This  land  that  was  desolate,  is  l>ecomo  like  the  garden  of 
Eden ;  and  the  waste,  and  desolate,  and  ruined  cities  are  become  fenced 
and  are  inhabited.  Tlien  the  heathen  that  are  left  round  about  you 
shall  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  build  the  ruined  places,  and  i)lant  tliat 
tliat  wjus  desolate  :  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  I  \\\\\  do  it  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Gixl ;  I  wiW  yet  for  this  be  inquire<l  of  by  the  house  of 
Israel,  to  do  it  for  them  ;  I  will  increase  them  with  men  like  a  flock : 
as  the  holy  flock,  as  the  flock  of  Jerusalem  in  her  solemn  feasts,  so  shall 
the  waste  cities  be  filled  with  flocks  of  men ;  and  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord." — Ezek.  xxx\-i.,  v.  16-38. 

The  Israelites  are  indisputably  the  subjects  of  this  predic- 
tion ;  and  that  which  is  foreshown  of  thenm  is,  that  God  will 
take  them  from  among  the  Gentiles,  and  gather  them  out  of 
all  countries,  and  bring  them  into  their  own  land ;  that  he 
will  convert  and  sanctify  them  universally ;  that  they  shall 
dwell  in  their  land  and  shall  be  his  people  ;  and  he  will  be 
their  God;  that  their  wastes  shall  be  builded,  and  their 
desolate  tracts  tilled ;  that  he  will  make  their  fields  and  trees 
fruitful,  and  never  subject  them  again  to  a  famine ;  that  they 
shall  multiply  there  to  great  numbers  ;  and  shall  then  remem- 
ber with  shame  their  evil  doings  ;  and  know  that  he  is  Jehovah. 
It  is  as  specific  and  absolute  a  prophecy,  therefore,  of  their 
restoration  to  their  own  land,  re-adoption  as  his  people,  and 
perpetual  residence  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  favor,  as 
language  can  express.  There  is  no  room  for  the  pretence 
that  that  restoration,  redemption,  and  residence  are  merely 
tropical.  There  is  no  metaphor  in  the  prediction,  that  God 
will  take  them  from  among  the  Gentiles,  and  gather  them  out 
of  all  countries,  and  bring  them  into  their  own  land.  There 
is  none  in  the  promise  that  they  shall  dwell  there  and  be  his 
people.  There  is  none  in  the  engagement  that  he  will  multi- 
ply the  fruit  of  their  trees  and  the  increase  of  their  fields,  and 
that  they  shall  no  more  sutTer  the  reproach  of  famine.  There 
is  none  in  the  prediction  that  their  ruined  cities  shall  be 
inhabited  and  their  desolate  land  tilled,  nor  in  the  prophecy  that 
it  shall  be  said  in  regard  to  it :  This  land  that  was  desolate,  is 
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become  like  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  only  figures  in  the 
passage  are  those  that  are  employed  in  foreshowing  their 
conversion,  sanctification,  and  obedience,  as  in  the  expressions, 
"I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  I  will  cleanse  you 
from  all  your  filthiness which  are  hypocatastases,  in  which 
an  agency  on  the  body  and  its  effect,  are  put  for  an  agency 
on  the  mind  and  its  consequence.  "  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of 
flesh which  are  hypocatastases  also  in  which  an  act  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  the  body,  is  put  for  an  act  producing  a 
resembling  change  in  the  mind  :  and  in  the  promise,  "  I  will 
cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judg- 
ments," and  others  of  the  like  nature,  which  are  metaphors  ; 
and  denote,  instead  of  such  corporeal  acts,  analogous  acts  of 
the  mind.  That  their  restoration  to  Palestine  is  not  employed 
to  foreshow  their  conversion,  is  apparent  also  from  the  fact 
that  their  conversion,  sanctification,  and  obedience,  are  thus 
directly  foretold,  both  in  figurative  and  literal  language,  and 
exhibited  as  wholly  different  events  from  their  being  gathered 
from  the  countries  in  which  they  are  dispersed,  and  conducted 
back  to  their  national  land.  No  two  events  foreshown  in  the 
Scriptures  are  more  wholly  unlike  each  other.  It  can  no 
more  be  pretended  that  their  being  gathered  out  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  scattered,  and  led  back  to  their  own 
land,  denotes  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  than  it  can 
that  the  gift  to  them  of  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit,  denotes 
their  migration  back  to  Palestine.  Nor  is  there  any  room 
for  the  pretence  that  the  Israelites  are  symbols  of  Gentiles, 
and  that  the  event  predicted  is  the  conversion  of  the  latter 
instead  of  the  restoration  of  the  former.  The  passage  is  not 
only  wholly  devoid  of  the  marks  that  distinguish  symbolic 
prophecies ;  but  has  those  which  are  peculiarities  of  literal 
and  figurative  predictions,  and  prove  that  it  cannot  be  sym- 
bolical. The  Israelites  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
Gentiles,  from  among  whom  they  are  to  be  taken.  As  the 
Gentiles  are  by  that  separation  exhibited  as  remaining  where 
they  are,  the  migration  of  the  Israelites  from  among  them 
cannot  symbolize  their  exerting  an  act,  or  being  subjected  to 
a  change  analogous  to  that  migration,  as  the  supposition  is  a 
contradiction.   If  the  Israelites  were  symbols  of  the  Gentiles, 
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then  their  removal  from  the  presence  of  the  Gentiles  and 
migration  to  their  own  land,  would  represent  an  analogous 
separation  and  removal  of  the  Gentiles  from  some  other  class 
of  nations  that  sustain  a  relation  to  them  resembling  that 
which  they  sustain  to  the  exiled  Israelites.  But  where  is 
there  such  a  third  species  of  nations  ?  What  Gentiles  sustain 
a  relation  to  other  nations  that  are  not  Gentiles,  like  that 
which  the  Israelites  sustain  to  them  ?  The  reason  given  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  is,  that  their  banishment  from 
their  country  and  captivity  among  their  enemies,  has  given 
occasion  to  the  Gentiles  to  reproach  and  defame  God's  name, 
as  though  he  were  unable  to  defend  his  people  from  the 
worshippers  of  other  deities.  If  the  Israelites,  then,  are 
symbols  of  Gentiles,  those  Gentiles  must  not  only  be  in  a 
condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  dispersed  Israelites,  but 
their  being  in  that  condition  must  be  the  occasion  of  a  resem- 
bling reproach  either  of  Jehovah,  or  else  of  their  own  deities. 
What  Gentiles  are  there  whose  being  in  such  a  condition 
has  been  the  occasion  of  such  a  reproach  of  his  or  their 
name  ?  Into  what  an  abyss  of  contradictions  and  impossi- 
bilities they  involve  themselves  who  undertake  thus  to  wrest 
the  prophecy  from  its  legitimate  meaning,  and  convert  it  into 
a  figurative  or  symbolical  prediction  of  the  conversion  of 
Gentiles  ? 

The  passage  is  thus  a  direct,  plain,  and  emphatic  prediction 
of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  all  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  scattered  to  their  own  land,  and  re-establishment  and 
residence  there  in  prosperity  as  God's  people,  embracing  such 
particulars,  and  expressed  in  such  a  form,  as  to  render  it 
impossible,  even  to  the  most  perverse  ingenuity,  to  erase  from 
it  that  mejtning,  or  infuse  into  it  any  other,  without  the  most 
wanton  violation  of  the  laws  of  speech  and  symbolization. 

And  the  restoration  which  it  foreshows  is  as  indisputably 
future.  The  Israelites  have  never,  since  the  prediction  was 
uttered,  been  gathered  out  of  all  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  scattered,  and  dwelt  again  in  their  own  land.  They 
have  never  been  universally  converted,  and  become  obedient 
to  God's  statutes.  Their  land,  which  was  desolate,  has  never 
been  so  restored  as  to  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden.  It 
has  never  been  raised  to  such  fruitfulness  that  they  were 
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wholly  exempted  from  famine.  They  have  never  been  so 
multiplied  there,  that  their  ruined  cities  were  thronged  with 
population,  as  Jerusalem  was  thronged  at  her  great  feasts  with 
flocks  and  herds  driven  there  for  sacrifice.  There  has  never 
been  a  period  in  their  history  since  their  first  exile,  when 
anything  approaching  to  these  stupendous  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual blessings  has  been  bestowed  on  them.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy 
is  still  future. 

We  might  add  many  other  passages  that  announce  their 
restoration  with  equal  clearness  and  strength ;  but  it  cannot 
be  necessary.    If  these  are  not  predictions  of  it,  there  are  no 
terms  or  forms  of  expression  by  which  it  can  be  foreshown. 
Let  those  who  doubt  it  frame,  if  they  can,  a  proposition  that 
shall  clearly  and  unequivocally  declare  that  they  are  to  be 
recalled  from  their  dispersion  and  re-established  in  Palestine. 
They  may  accumulate  affirmation   upon   aflirmation,  and 
volume  upon  volume,  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  construct 
a  prediction,  or  combination  of  predictions,  of  their  return, 
that  may  not  with  equal  ease,  through  the  means  by  which 
they  set  aside  the  import  of  these  passages,  be  wholly  emptied 
of  that  meaning,  and  converted  into  a  prophecy  of  some 
wholly  different  event.    The  denial  that  it  is  predicted  in 
these  prophecies,  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
its  being  foreshown  through  any  terms  or  modes  of  expression 
which  might  be  employed  for  that  purpose.    In  place  of 
alleging  at  large  other  similar  prophecies  of  their  restoration, 
we  will  point  out  some  of  the  subordinate  predictions  of  the 
mode  of  their  return,  the  events  that  are  to  attend  and  follow 
it,  and  the  reasons  for  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  that 
show  indisputably  that  it  is  to  be  a  literal  return,  and  make 
the  ascription  to  them  of  any  other  meaning  absurd  and  im- 
possible.   The  prediction  of  their  return  is  not  a  mere  pre- 
diction of  their  reconciliation  to  God,  their  reformation,  or 
any  other  event  of  that  nature  ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  prediction  of 
a  migration,  without  a  specification  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  to  go.    Instead,  it  is  a  direct  prediction  of  their 
migration  from  the  places  in  which  they  are  scattered  to 
Palestine ;  and  of  a  great  number  ibf  circumstances  and 
events  that  are  to  attend  it,  and  appointments  and  conse- 
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quences  that  are  to  follow  it,  that  united,  give  to  the  delinea- 
tion a  variety  and  manifoldness  that  make  the  supposition 
that  they  denote  anything  else  than  a  literal  restoration  im- 
practicable and  preposterous  in  the  utmost  degree.  Every 
element  is  incorporated  in  the  prophecy,  that  could  naturally 
be  expected  to  enter  into  the  prediction  of  such  an  event, 
serve  to  identify  them  as  its  subjects,  and  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  other  construction. 

1.  Thus,  the  prediction  is  not  a  mere  announcement,  that 
exiles  and  captives,  without  any  specification  who  they  are, 
are  to  be  restored  to  their  national  country ;  but  the  house  of 
Israel  is  expressly  named  as  the  subjects  of  the  restoration. 
"  O  house  of  Israel,  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and  I  will  bring  you  into 
your  own  land." — Ezekiel  xxxvi.  22-24. 

2.  They  are  Israelites  who  have  revolted  from  God,  and  are 
driven  into  exile  because  of  their  apostasy  from  him.  "  When 
the  house  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  own  land,  they  defiled  it 
by  their  own  way  and  by  their  doings.  Wherefore  I  ppured 
my  fury  upon  them  for  the  blood  that  they  had  shed  upon  the 
land,  and  for  their  idols  wherewith  they  had  polluted  it :  and 
I  scattered  them  among  the  Gentiles,  and  they  were  dispersed 
through  the  countries  ;  according  to  their  way,  and  according 
to  their  doings  I  judged  them." — Ezekiel  xxxvi.  17-19.  And 
this  is  a  peculiarity  of  that  nation.  No  other  people  has  ever 
been  driven  into  exile  among  nations  of  a  diflerent  religion 
because  of  their  apostatizing  from  their  own  deity,  and  paying 
homage  to  the  gods  of  the  foreigners,  by  whom  they  were 
conquered  and  carried  into  captivity. 

3.  They  are  Israelites,  who,  while  they  profess  to  be  the 
chosen  people  and  genuine  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  are  yet 
to  continue  in  apostasy  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
exile ;  for  they  are  still  called  Jehovah's  people  while  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  it  is  not  till  they  shall  be  brought  back  to 
their  own  land  that  it  is  promised,  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  from  all  your  filthiness, 
and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you :  a  new  heart  also  will 
I  give  you ;  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you ;  and 
I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  will 
give  you  a  heart  of  flesh :  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
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you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes."— Ezekiel  xxxvi. 
34-27.  And  this  is  a  most  conspicuous  and  singular  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Israelites.  They  are  in  open  apostasy  from 
God,  and  yet  regard  themselves  and  are  regarded  by  Gentiles 
as  his  chosen  people,  and  actually  offer  him  alone  their  ho- 
mage. No  other  spectacle  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  exhibited 
fn  the  world.  No  other  people  ever  apostatized  from  their 
deity,  and  yet  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  his  worshippers, 
and  pay  him  exclusively  their  homage.  The  apostasy  of  the 
church,  which  still  professes  to  be  Christian,  is  quite  unlike 
it;  as  they  openly  worship  relics,  images,  departed  spirits, 
and  other  objects  and  agents  besides  God,  while  they  still  pro- 
fess to  be,  and  even  in  that  homage,  his  true  worshippers. 
What  other  mark  could  so  absolutely  identify  the  Israelites  as 
the  subjects  of  the  prediction,  and  make  it  impossible  to 
confound  them  with  any  other  people ! 

4.  Their  restoration  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  migration 
or  journey ;  not  by  a  mere  change  from  captivity  to  freedom, 
misfortune  to  prosperity,  or  any  other  act  which  might  take 
place  in  the  same  geographical  scene.  "  I  will  take  you  from 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and 
I  will  bring  you  into  your  own  land.*' — Ezekiel  xxxvi.  24.  "  I 
will  gather  the  remnant  of  my  flock  out  of  all  countries 
whither  I  have  driven  them,  and  will  bring  them  again  into 
their  folds." — Jeremiah  xxiii.  3.  This  is  precisely  the  lan- 
guage that  would  be  used,  if  the  restoration  is  to  be  literal; 
but  it  would  not  have  been  employed,  were  the  event  fore- 
shown of  a  wholly  different  nature.  The  terms  are  not  meta- 
phorical. A  return  to  their  own  land  is  possible  and  natural 
to  the  Israelites ;  not  unnatural  and  impracticable,  as  it 
must  be,  in  order  to  be  ascribed  to  them  metaphorically. 
Their  return  is  not  symbolical  of  a  moral  return  to  God  of  a 
different  order  of  persons.  The  journey  or  voyage  of  Israel- 
ites to  Palestine  has  no  adaptation  to  represent  the  conversion 
of  Gentiles  to  God. 

5.  The  countries  from  which  they  are  to  return  are  speci- 
fied, and  are  all  those  into  which  they  are  driven.  "  I  will 
gather  the  remnant  of  my  flock  out  of  all  countries  whither 
I  have  driven  them." — ^Jeremiah  xxiii.  3.  "  From  the  east 
will  I  make  thy  seed  come,  and  from  the  west  will  I  gather  thee. 
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I  will  say  to  the  north  give,  and  to  the  south,  withhold  not. 
Let  my  sons  come  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ;  every  one  called  by  my  name." — Isaiah  xliii.  5-7. 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the  Lord  shall  set 
his  hand  again  the  second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his 
people  which  shall  be  left  from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and 
from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush,  and  from  Elam,  and  from 
Shinar,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea." — 
Isaiah  xi.  11 .  No  element  could  have  been  introduced  into  the 
prophecy  that  would  make  it  more  absolutely  certain  that  the 
restoration  which  it  foreshows  is  literal,  than  this  designation 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  are  to  return.  There  is  no 
principle  on  which  those  names  could  be  legitimately  used,  if 
the  event  predicted  be  any  other  than  an  actual  migration 
from  them.  If  the  event  predicted  be  not  a  migration,  but  a 
mere  moral  change,  what  relation  have  those  places  to  it  ? 
In  what  sense  can  repentance  be  from  the  east  and  west,  or 
the  north  and  south ;  or  from  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Cush  and 
Elam,  Hamath  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  ?  Is  not  rebellion 
as  possible  and  as  natural  to  Israelites  in  Palestine  as  in  those 
countries  ?  Was  not  their  apostasy  in  their  own  land  the 
reason  of  their  banishment  from  it  to  the  regions  from  which 
they  are  now  to  be  regathered  ?  These  names  demonstrably 
are  not  used  metaphorically,  inasmuch  as  a  migration  of  the 
Israelites  from  these  countries  is  not  incompatible  with  their 
nature ;  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  ascribed  to  them  by  a 
metaphor.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  are  not  employed 
as  symbols  ;  as  the  predictions  are  not  symbolical ;  and  there 
are  no  analogous  places  of  which  they  can  be  the  represen- 
tatives. There  is  no  law  by  which  they  can  fill  any  other 
office  than  that  of  literal  names  of  the  places  of  which  they 
are  the  denominatives ;  and  there  is  no  ground  on  which 
they  can  have  been  introduced  into  the  prophecy  as  such 
names,  except  that  the  Iraelites  are  actually  to  go  back  from 
those  countries  to  their  own  land. 

6.  The  modes  are  distinguished  in  which  they  are  to  be 
conveyed  to  Palestine.  Some  are  to  be  borne  in  the  arms 
and  carried  on  horses  and  mules,  and  in  chariots  ;  and  some 
are  to  proceed  by  sea.  "  They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  out  of  all  nations,  upon  horses,  and 
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in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift 
beasts,  to  my  holy  mountain,  Jerusalem,  saith  the  Lord,  as 
the  children  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  clean  vessel  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  Ixvi.  20.  "  Who  are  these 
that  fly  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  their  windows  ?  Surely 
the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to 
bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  because  he  hath  glorified  them,"  Isaiah  Ix.  8,  9.  "  They 
shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
carried  upon  their  shoulders,*'  Isaiah  xlix.  22.  What  mean- 
ing can  be  assigned  to  these  representations,  unless  their 
restoration  is  to  be  literal  ?  There  is  no  room  for  the  pre- 
tence that  they  are  metaphorical.  Those  modes  of  convey- 
ance are  not  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  Israelites,  and 
impracticable ;  but  such  as  are  customary,  and  essential  in 
order  to  a  rapid  and  easy  passage,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
ascribed  to  them  by  a  metaphor. 

That  subterfuge  is  precluded  also  by  the  comparison  of 
these  modes  of  journeying  and  being  borne,  with  other  modes 
of  motion  and  carriage,  to  exemplify  their  nature.  They  are 
to  "  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows."  They 
are  to  be  brought  "  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,"  "  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  clean  vessel  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  For  in  this  figure  the  terms  are  always 
used  in  their  literal  sense,  and  the  things  compared  actually 
have  a  resemblance  in  that  relation  in  which  the  one  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  other.  The  movement  of  the  Israelites, 
therefore,  must  be  a  real  motion,  and  their  being  borne  a  real 
carriage  from  one  place  to  another,  in  order  to  a  possibility 
of  their  likeness  to  those  with  which  they  are  compared,  which 
the  simile  asserts.  A  motion  must  be  real  that  it  may  be  like 
another  real  motion  ;  and  a  mode  of  carriage  real  that  it  may 
be  like  another  real  mode  of  carriage.  Otherv\'ise  there  not 
only  would  not  be  a  similitude  between  realities,  but  as  one 
member  of  the  comparison  would  be  a  nonentity,  it  would 
imply  that  the  motion  compared  with  it  was  also  a  nonentity, 
and  convert  the  whole  into  a  mere  jumble  of  words,  without 
a  subject.  What  a  confutation  of  the  fanatical  endeavors  of 
expositors  to  blot  from  these  predictions  the  revelation  which 
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they  utter  ?  God,  by  inserting  these  comparisons,  has  stamped 
on  them  the  great  truth  which  they  announce,  in  characters 
which  no  ingenuity,  however  perverse,  can  ever  eradicate ; 
nor  ignorance  or  prejudice  successfully  disguise  ! 

Nor  are  those  modes  of  conveyance  symbolical.  What 
can  a  ride  on  a  horse,  a  mule,  a  dromedary,  or  in  a  chariot 
or  litter,  represent  ?  What  can  a  voyage  in  a  ship  of  Tar- 
shish  ?  Is  there  any  analogy  between  them  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Israelites  ?  Do  they  all  present  the  same  analogy 
to  their  conversion  ?  Is  there  any  analogy  between  them 
and  the  conversion  of  Gentiles  ?  Is  there  any  more  resem- 
blance between  a  Jew*s  riding  on  a  swift  beast,  or  in  a  litter, 
and  the  conversion  of  pagan  Gentiles,  than  there  is  between  a 
Gentile's  riding  in  that  manner  and  their  conversion  ?  Into 
what  pitiable  puerilities  must  they  be  willing  to  descend,  who 
can  resort  to  such  expedients  to  erase  from  these  predictions 
their  true  meaning  ? 

7.  There  are  to  be  such  extraordinary  demonstrations  that 
they  are  God's  people,  and  that  it  is  his  will  that  they  should 
return  from  their  dispersion,  that  the  Gentiles  are  to  be 
prompted  to  aid  them  in  their  restoration.  It  shall  come 
that  I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues,  and  they  shall  come 
and  see  my  glory.  And  I  will  set  a  sign  among  them,  and  I' 
will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  unto  the  nations,  to  Tar- 
shish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and  Javan, 
to  the  isles  afar  off  that  have  not  heard  my  fame,  neither  have 
seen  my  glory,  and  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  and  they  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  for  an  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord,''  Isaiah  Ixvi.  18-20.  "  He  shall  set  up  an 
en^gn  for  the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah,  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,"  Isaiah  xi.  12.  "  Behold,  I  will  lift 
up  to  the  Gentiles  my  hand,  and  set  up  to  the  people  my 
standard  ;  and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  bosom,  and 
thy  daughters  on  the  shoulders  shall  be  carried.  And  kings 
shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing  mothers ; 
they  shall  bow  the  face  to  the  ground  to  thee,  and  the  dust  of 
thy  feet  shall  they  lick,"  Isaiah  xlix.  22,  23.  What  can  these 
extraordinary  acts,  that  are  to  lead  the  Gentiles  to  aid  them 
in  their  restoration,  mean,  if  their  gathering  and  migration 
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are  not  to  be  real  ?  They  are  not  expressed  by  a  metaphor. 
To  lift  the  hand  to  the  nations  and  set  up  a  standard  to  the 
people  are  not  absolutely  impossible  or  inappropriate  to  God  ; 
though  they  probably  are  not  the  acts  that  he  is  in  reality  to 
exert,  but  are  used  by  a  hypocatastasis  as  substitutes  for  other 
modes  of  indicating  to  them  that  they  should  aid  the  Israelites 
in  their  return.  They  denote,  accordingly,  as  clear  and  em- 
phatic a  demonstration  to  them  that  the  Israelites  are  his 
people,  and  that  it  is  his  will  that  they  should  assist  them  in 
returning  to  their  own  land,  as  could  be  formed  by  the  most 
public  and  conspicuous  signs;  and  the  acts  which  they 
represent,  are  to  be  his  acts,  not  the  acts  of  creatures.  As  it 
is  he  who  it  is  declared  is  to  exert  those  which  are  employed 
in  the  figure,  it  is  he  who  is  to  exert  those  which  they  denote. 
The  passage  is  not  symbolical ;  nor  if  it  were,  would  it  be 
consistent  with  his  deity,  that  he  should  serve  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  creatures.  What  a  resistless  proof  that  their 
restoration  is  to  be  real !  For  what,  on  any  other  supposition, 
can  this  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Almighty  mean — that 
is  to  impress  the  Gentiles  with  such  respect  for  the  Israelites, 
and  inspire  them  with  such  a  disposition  to  do  his  will  ?  Not 
an  act  of  creatures,  for  God  is  to  be  the  agent.  Not  an  act 
towards  the  Israelites,  for  it  is  to  be  directed  to  the  Gentiles. 
Not  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  for  the  agency  to  which 
it  is  to  prompt  them  is  an  agency  towards  the  Israelites,  not 
an  agency  like  conversion  towards  God.  Nor  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Israelites  the  efiect  to  which  it  is  to  give  birth ;  as 
the  consequence  of  it  to  them  is  to  be  a  change  of  the  dispo- 
sitions and  agency  of  the  Gentiles  towards  them,  not  a  change 
of  their  dispositions  towards  God.  This  prediction,  thus,  like 
the  former,  presents  insurmountable  obstacles,  both  to  a  meta- 
phorical and  to  a  symbolical  construction  of  their  restoration, 
and  invests  the  event  with  a  significance  and  grandeur,  that 
should  restrain  the  presumptuous  from  attempting  to  wrest  it 
from  its  legitimate  meaning.  It  is  no  ordinary  occurrence 
that  is  thus  foreshown,  but  one  of  infinite  moment  both  to 
God  and  to  man.  For  the  Almighty  himself  is  visibly  to 
interpose  and  give  such  signals  to  the  nations,  as  to  strike 
them  universally  with  a  conviction  of  his  presence  and  will, 
annihilate  their  prejudice  against  his  chosen  people,  inspire 
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them  with  a  profound  interest  in  his  purposes  respecting 
them,  and  lead  them  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  aid 
them  in  their  return  to  their  land.  In  what  other  method 
could  God  have  more  effectually  guarded  the  prophecy  of 
their  restoration  from  misconstruction,  than  by  thus  announc- 
ing his  own  visible  interposition  to  accomplish  it,  in  a  form, 
which  the  laws  alike  of  language  and  of  symbols  render  it 
impossible,  without  the  greatest  violence,  to  pervert  to  any 
other  meaning  ? 

8.  The  country  to  which  they  are  to  proceed,  and  receive 
as  an  inheritance,  is  expressly  designated.  "I  will  bring 
again  the  captivity  of  my  people,  Israel  and  Judah,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  and  I  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the  land  that  I  gave 
to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it,"  Jeremiah  xxx.  3. 
"  They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  an  offering  unto  the  Lord 
out  of  all  nations,  ...  to  my  holy  mountain,  Jerusalem,  saith 
the  Lord,"  Isaiah  Ixvi.  20.  It  is  in  "  the  land  of  Israel,"  "on 
its  mountains  and  hills,  and  in  its  vales,  and  by  its  rivers,  that 
the  house  of  Israel  is  to  be  multiplied,  and  the  desolate  wastes 
builded,  and  the  forsaken  cities  inhabited  and  possessed  by 
them  for  ever,"  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  6-12.  This  prediction,  also, 
makes  it  certain  that  their  restoration  is  to  be  literal ;  as  there 
is  no  law  by  which  it  can  receive  any  other  construction. 
The  language  is  not  metaphorical,  as  a  return  of  the  Israelites 
to  their  own  land  is  not  impracticable  or  unsuitable  to  their 
nature.  The  land  of  Israel  is  not  used  as  a  symbol.  The 
predictions  have  none  of  the  marks  of  symbolic  prophecies. 
They  are  expressed  in  the  future  tense,  not  in  the  past,  and 
they  were  written  by  the  prophet  as  communicated  to  him 
by  Jehovah,  by  whom  they  were  uttered,  not  as  descriptions 
of  spectacles  that  he  had  himself  actually  seen,  either  natu- 
rally or  in  vision.  Nor  is  there  any  other  country,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  of  which  the  land  of  Israel  can  be  taken 
as  a  symbol.  There  is  none  that  is  to  the  Gentiles  what 
Palestine  is  to  the  Israelites,  a  gift  to  them  by  God  as  a  chosen 
people,  from  which  they  have  been  banished  because  of  tWfeir 
apostasy  from  their  deity  or  deities.  Nor,  finally,  were  the 
land  of  the  Israelites  and  their  return  to  it  used  here  as  sym- 
bols of  an  analogous  Gentile  country  and  Gentile  restoration, 
would  it  in  the  least  preclude  these  predictions  from  foreshow- 
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ing  that  the  Israehtes  are  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land  ; 
inasmuch  as,  in  order  that  their  restoration  may  be  a  symbol 
of  an  analogous  Gentile  restoration,  it  must  be  a  real  restora- 
tion. Otherwise  the  analogous  restoration  would  also  be  an 
unreal  one,  and  the  event  foreshown  be  like  its  representative, 
merely  ideal.  By  what  insuperable  barriers  has  God  thus  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  ill-judging  men  to  pervert  them  from 
their  true  meaning. 

9.  On  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  Israelites 
in  Palestine,  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  organization  of  a 
national  government,  and  institution  of  their  peculiar  wor- 
ship, the  Gentile  nations  of  the  north,  especially,  are  to  make 
war  on  them,  besiege  and  capture  Jerusalem,  and  threaten 
them  again  with  vassalage  or  extermination.  *' For  behold, 
in  those  days  and  in  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  I  will  also  gather  all 
nations  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  will  plead  with  them  there  for  my  people  and  for 
my  heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have  scattered  among  the 
nations  and  spoiled  my  land.  .  .  .  Proclaim  ye  this  among 
the  Gentiles.  Prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let  all 
the  men  of  war  draw  near ;  let  ihem  come  up.  Beat  your 
ploughshares  into  swords,  and  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears  : 
let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong :  assemble  yourselves  and  come 
all  ye  heathen  and  gather  yourselves  together  round  about : 
thither  cause  thy  mighty  to  come  down,  O  Lord.  Let  the 
heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat ;  for  there  will  I  judge  all  the  heathen  round  about," 
Joel  iii.  1-12.  "  Behold  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  and 
thy  spoil  shall  be  divided  in  the  midst  of  thee.  For  I  will 
gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem  to  battle  ;  and  the  city 
shall  be  taken ;  and  the  houses  rifled,  and  the  women  ravished ; 
and  half  of  the  city  shall  go  forth  into  captivity  ;  and  the  resi- 
due of  the  people  shall  not  be  cut  oflT  from  the  city,'*  Zecha- 
riah  xiv.  1,  2.  It  is  to  the  same  event,  doubtless,  that 
reference  is  made,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  6.  "  A  voice  of  noise  from  the 
city,  a  voice  from  the  temple,  a  voice  of  the  Lord  that 
rendereth  recompense  to  his  enemies;'*  and  Daniel  xii.  1, 
"  when  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  never  was 
since  there  was  a  nation,"  and  the  Israelites    that  shall  be 
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found  written  in  the  book,"  shall  be  delivered  :  and  it  is  fore- 
told at  large  by  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  But  what  can 
this  gathering  of  the  Gentiles  there  and  war  on  the  city  mean, 
unless  their  restoration  is  literal?  The  language  is  not 
metaphorical.  The  acts  and  events  foretold  of  the  nations, 
the  Israelites,  and  Jerusalem,  are  possible,  and  such  as  have 
frequently  marked  their  past  history.  Nor  are  the  Israelites 
and  Gentiles,  and  the  acts  ascribed  to  them,  symbols.  Of 
what  can  Jerusalem  be  the  representative?  What  can  its  siegd 
and  conquest  by  the  Gentiles  symbolize  ?  What  analogous 
acts  and  events  are  denoted  by  the  rifling  of  the  houses,  the 
abuse  of  the  powerless,  the  carrying  of  half  the  population 
into  captivity,  and  the  continuance  of  the  other  half  in  the 
city  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  conversion  of  Israelites  or 
Gentiles  answering  to  those  atrocities  ?  or  can  they  denote 
the  compulsion  of  converts  to  apostasy  ?  Are  the  Gentiles 
— whom  the  advocates  of  a  symbolical  construction  hold  are 
before  that  period  to  be  universally  Christianized  and  sancti- 
fied,— to  perpetrate  outrages  that  answer  to  those,  on  converted 
Israelites  ?  How  admirably  entitled  to  the  reputation  of 
scientific  accuracy  are  the  writers  who  plunge  into  such 
absurdities,  and  subject  the  word  of  God  to  such  violations, 
in  order  to  evade  the  revelation  which  he  has  graven  on  its 
front  in  ineradicable  characters!  But  apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  Israelites  and  Gentiles  cannot  be  symbols 
of  other  classes  of  agents.  There  are  none  in  our  world 
whom  they  can  denote,  inasmuch  as  there  are  none  who  are  not 
either  Israelites  or  Gentiles.  To  suppose  they  are  sym- 
bols of  other  orders  of  intelligences  is  equivalent,  therefore, 
to  the  supposition  that  they  are  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  some  other  world.  Will  the  opponents  to  their 
literal  construction  resort  to  such  an  extravagance  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  restoration  of  which  these  passages 
treat  is  to  be  literal  ?  They  cannot,  however,  escape  it  even 
by  that  subterfuge  ;  inasmuch  as  these  agents,  acts,  and  events, 
in  order  to  present  an  analogy  to  others,  must  themselves  have 
a  real  existence.  If  they  are  unreal,  that  which  they  fore- 
show must  also,  in  order  to  analogy,  be  unreal.  A  nonentity 
cannot  resemble  a  reality.  There  is  no  explication  of  these 
predictions  consistently  with  the  laws  of  language  and  sym- 
bolization,  except  that  which  contemplates  the  events  which 
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they  foreshow  and  the  restoration  of  which  they  are  to  be 
consequences,  as  literally  to  take  place. 

10.  At  that  great  moment,  when  the  Gentile  powers  are 
about  to  triumph,  Christ  is  to  appear  visibly,  and  deliver  his 
people.  "  Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth  and  fight  against 
those  nations,  as  when  he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle.  And 
his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day'upon  the  Mount  of  Olives 
which  is  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  east,"  Zechariah  xiv.  3,  4. 
His  advent  at  that  crisis  is  foretold  also  by  Isaiah :  "  For 
behold  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots  like 
a  whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  his  rebuke 
with  flames  of  fire,"  chap.  Ixvi.  15.  It  is  indicated  likewise 
by  Daniel :  When  "the  king  of  the  north"  "shall  plant  the 
tabernacles  of  his  palaces  between  the  seas  in  the  glorious 
holy  mountain,  and  shall  come  to  his  end  and  none  shall  help 
him,"  "  Michael  shall  stand  up,  the  great  prince  which  stand- 
eth  for  the  children  of  thy  people  ;  and  at  that  time  thy  people 
shall  be  delivered  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the 
book,"  chap.  xi.  45;  xii.  1.  It  is  foreshown,  also,  by  Christ, 
Matthew  xxiv.  29,  30,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  under  the  sixth 
seal,  and  the  symbol  of  the  great  battle  of  God  Almighty, 
when  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  are  to  be  destroyed, 
chap.  xix.  19-21.  This  interposition  presents  again  the  most 
absolute  certainty  that  their  restoration  is  to  be  literal. 
The  prediction  is  not  metaphorical.  To  come  in  person  at 
that  epoch  and  stand  on  Mount  Olivet  is  not  impossible 
to  Christ,  as  it  must  be  in  order  to  be  ascribed  to  him 
by  a  metaphor.  To  suppose  it  to  be  impossible  to  him, 
is  to  suppose  that  he  is  neither  divine,  nor  invested  with  all 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  To  suppose  it  to  be  unsuit- 
able to  him,  is  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  become  him  to 
vindicate  his  rights,  and  verify  his  promises.  It  is  as  indubi- 
table, therefore,  as  it  is  that  he  is  Jehovah,  and  will  fulfil  his 
predictions,  that  this  is  not  a  figurative  advent.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  not  symbolical.  The  prophecy  is  not  made 
through  symbols,  but  through  language  ;  nor  if  it  were,  could 
Jehovah  be  a  symbol  of  any  but  himself ;  for  as  no  created 
being,  as  is  shown  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  v.,  is  able  or  worthy 
to  take  the  place  and  exercise  the  functions  that  belong  to 
Christ  as  Redeemer ;  so  no  creature  is  of  such  dignity  and  worth 
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them  'with  a  profound  interest  in  his  purposes  respecting 
them,  and  lead  them  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  aid 
them  in  their  return  to  their  land.  In  what  other  method 
could  God  have  more  effectually  guarded  the  prophecy  of 
their  restoration  from  misconstruction,  than  by  thus  announc- 
ing his  own  visible  interposition  to  accomplish  it,  in  a  form, 
which  the  laws  alike  of  language  and  of  symbols  render  it 
impossible,  without  the  greatest  violence,  to  pervert  to  any 
other  meaning  ? 

8.  The  country  to  which  they  are  to  proceed,  and  receive 
as  an  inheritance,  is  expressly  designated.  "I  will  bring 
again  the  captivity  of  my  people,  Israel  and  Judah,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  and  1  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the  land  that  1  gave 
to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it,"  Jeremiah  xxx.  3. 
"  They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  an  offering  unto  the  Lord 
out  of  all  nations,  ...  to  my  holy  mountain,  Jerusalem,  saith 
the  Lord,"  Isaiah  Ixvi.  20.  It  is  in  "  the  land  of  Israel,"  "on 
its  mountains  and  hills,  and  in  its  vales,  and  by  its  rivers,  that 
the  house  of  Israel  is  to  be  multiplied,  and  the  desolate  wastes 
builded,  and  the  forsaken  cities  inhabited  and  possessed  by 
them  for  ever,"  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  6-12.  This  prediction,  also, 
makes  it  certain  that  their  restoration  is  to  be  literal ;  as  there 
is  no  law  by  which  it  can  receive  any  other  construction. 
The  language  is  not  metaphorical,  as  a  return  of  the  Israelites 
to  their  own  land  is  not  impracticable  or  unsuitable  to  their 
nature.  The  land  of  Israel  is  not  used  as  a  symbol.  The 
predictions  have  none  of  the  marks  of  symbolic  prophecies. 
They  are  expressed  in  the  future  tense,  not  in  the  past,  and 
they  were  written  by  the  prophet  as  communicated  to  him 
by  Jehovah,  by  whom  they  were  uttered,  not  as  descriptions 
of  spectacles  that  he  had  himself  actually  seen,  either  natu- 
rally or  in  vision.  Nor  is  there  any  other  country,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  of  which  the  land  of  Israel  can  be  taken 
as  a  symbol.  There  is  none  that  is  to  the  Gentiles  what 
Palestine  is  to  the  Israelites,  a  gift  to  them  by  God  as  a  chosen 
people,  from  which  they  have  been  banished  because  of  tWeir 
apostasy  from  their  deity  or  deities.  Nor,  finally,  were  the 
land  of  the  Israelites  and  their  return  to  it  used  here  as  sym- 
bols of  an  analogous  Gentile  country  and  Gentile  restoration, 
would  it  in  the  least  preclude  these  predictions  from  foreshow- 
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ing  that  the  Israelites  are  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land  ; 
inasmuch  as,  in  order  that  their  restoration  may  be  a  symbol 
of  an  analogous  Gentile  restoration,  it  must  be  a  real  restora- 
tion. Otherwise  the  analogous  restoration  would  also  be  an 
unreal  one,  and  the  event  foreshown  be  like  its  representative, 
merely  ideal.  By  what  insuperable  barriers  has  God  thus  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  ill-judging  men  to  jjervert  them  from 
their  true  meaning. 

9.  On  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  Israelites 
in  Palestine,  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  organization  of  a 
national  government,  and  institution  of  their  peculiar  wor- 
ship, the  Gentile  nations  of  the  north,  especially,  are  to  make 
war  on  them,  besiege  and  capture  Jerusalem,  and  threaten 
them  again  with  vassalage  or  extermination.  **  For  behold, 
in  those  days  and  in  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  I  will  also  gather  all 
nations  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  will  plead  with  them  there  for  my  people  and  for 
my  heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have  scattered  among  the 
nations  and  spoiled  my  land.  .  .  .  Proclaim  ye  this  among 
the  Gentiles.  Prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let  all 
the  men  of  war  draw  near ;  let  them  come  up.  Beat  your 
ploughshares  into  swords,  and  your  pruning-hooks  into  s]>ears  : 
let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong :  assemble  yourselves  and  come 
all  ye  heathen  and  gather  yourselves  together  round  about : 
thither  cause  thy  mighty  to  come  down,  O  Lord.  Let  the 
heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat ;  for  there  will  I  judge  all  the  heathen  round  about," 
Joel  iii.  1-12.  "Behold  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  and 
thy  spoil  shall  be  divided  in  the  midst  of  thee.  For  I  will 
gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem  to  battle  ;  and  the  city 
shall  be  taken ;  and  the  houses  rifled,  and  the  women  ravished ; 
and  half  of  the  city  shall  go  forth  into  captivity  ;  and  the  resi- 
due of  the  people  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  the  city,"  Zecha- 
riah  xiv.  1,  2.  It  is  to  the  same  event,  doubtless,  that 
reference  is  made,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  6.  "  A  voice  of  noise  from  the 
city,  a  voice  from  the  temple,  a  voice  of  the  Lord  that 
rendereth  recompense  to  his  enemies  and  Daniel  xii.  1, 
"when  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  never  was 
since  there  was  a  nation,"  and  the  Israelites  "that  shall  be 
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found  written  in  the  book,"  shall  be  delivered  :  and  it  is  fore- 
told at  large  bvEzekiel,  chap,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  But  what  can 
this  gathering  of  the  Gentiles  there  and  war  on  the  city  mean, 
unless  their  restoration  is  literal?  The  language  is  not 
metaphorical.  The  acts  and  events  foretold  of  the  nations, 
the  Israelites,  and  Jerusalem,  are  possible,  and  such  as  have 
frequently  marked  their  past  history.  Nor  are  the  Israelites 
and  Gentiles,  and  the  acts  ascribed  to  them,  symbols.  Of 
what  can  Jerusalem  be  the  representative ?  What  can  its  siego 
and  conquest  by  the  Gentiles  symbolize  ?  What  analogous 
acts  and  events  are  denoted  by  the  rifling  of  the  houses,  the 
abuse  of  the  powerless,  the  carrying  of  half  the  population 
into  captivity,  and  the  continuance  of  the  other  half  in  the 
city  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  conversion  of  Israelites  or 
Gentiles  answering  to  those  atrocities  ?  or  can  they  denote 
the  compulsion  of  converts  to  apostasy  ?  Are  the  Gentiles 
— whom  the  advocates  of  a  symbolical  construction  hold  are 
before  that  period  to  be  universally  Christianized  and  sancti- 
fied,— to  perpetrate  outrages  that  answer  to  those,  on  converted 
Israelites  ?  How  admirably  entitled  to  the  reputation  of 
scientific  accuracy  are  the  WTiters  who  plunge  into  such 
absurdities,  and  subject  the  word  of  God  to  such  violations, 
in  order  to  evade  the  revelation  which  he  has  graven  on  its 
front  in  ineradicable  characters!  But  apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  Israelites  and  Gentiles  cannot  be  symbols 
of  other  classes  of  agents.  There  are  none  in  our  world 
whom  they  can  denote,  inasmuch  as  there  are  none  who  are  not 
either  Israelites  or  Gentiles.  To  suppose  they  are  sym- 
bols of  other  orders  of  intelligences  is  equivalent,  therefore, 
to  the  supposition  that  they  are  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  some  other  world.  Will  the  opponents  to  their 
literal  construction  resort  to  such  an  extravagance  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  restoration  of  which  these  passages 
treat  is  to  be  literal  ?  They  cannot,  however,  escape  it  even 
by  that  subterfuge  ;  inasmuch  as  these  agents,  acts,  and  events, 
in  order  to  present  an  analogy  to  others,  must  themselves  have 
a  real  existence.  If  they  are  unreal,  that  which  they  fore- 
show must  also,  in  order  to  analogy,  be  unreal.  A  nonentity 
cannot  resemble  a  reality.  There  is  no  explication  of  these 
predictions  consistently  with  the  laws  of  language  and  sym- 
bolization,  except  that  which  contemplates  the  events  which 
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they  foreshow  and  the  restoration  of  which  they  are  to  be 
consequences,  as  literally  to  take  place. 

10.  At  that  great  moment,  when  the  Gentile  powers  are 
about  to  triumph,  Christ  is  to  appear  visibly,  and  deliver  his 
people.  "  Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth  and  fight  against 
those  nations,  as  when  he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle.  And 
his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day'upon  the  Mount  of  Olives 
which  is  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  east,**  Zechariah  xiv.  3,  4. 
His  advent  at  that  crisis  is  foretold  also  by  Isaiah :  "  For 
behold  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots  like 
a  whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  his  rebuke 
with  flames  of  fire,"  chap.  Ixvi.  15.  It  is  indicated  likewise 
by  Daniel :  When  "the  king  of  the  north"  "shall  plant  the 
tabernacles  of  his  palaces  between  the  seas  in  the  glorious 
holy  mountain,  and  shall  come  to  his  end  and  none  shall  help 
him,"  "  Michael  shall  stand  up,  the  great  prince  which  sland- 
eth  for  the  children  of  thy  people  ;  and  at  that  lime  thy  people 
shall  be  delivered  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the 
book,"  chap.  xi.  45  ;  xii.  1.  It  is  foreshown,  also,  by  Christ, 
Matthew  xxiv.  29,  30,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  under  the  sixth 
seal,  and  the  symbol  of  the  great  battle  of  God  Almighty, 
when  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  are  to  be  destroyed, 
chap.  xix.  19-21.  This  interposition  presents  again  the  most 
absolute  certainty  that  their  restoration  is  to  be  literal. 
The  prediction  is  not  metaphorical.  To  come  in  person  at 
that  epoch  and  stand  on  Mount  Olivet  is  not  impossible 
to  Christ,  as  it  must  be  in  order  to  be  ascribed  to  him 
by  a  metaphor.  To  suppose  it  to  be  impossible  to  him, 
is  to  suppose  that  he  is  neither  divine,  nor  invested  with  all 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  To  suppose  it  to  be  unsuit- 
able to  him,  is  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  become  him  to 
vindicate  his  rights,  and  verify  his  promises.  It  is  as  indubi- 
table, therefore,  as  it  is  that  he  is  Jehovah,  and  will  fulfil  his 
predictions,  that  this  is  not  a  figurative  advent.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  not  symbolical.  The  prophecy  is  not  made 
through  symbols,  but  through  language  ;  nor  if  it  were,  could 
Jehovah  be  a  symbol  of  any  but  himself;  for  as  no  created 
being,  as  is  shown  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  v.,  is  able  or  worthy 
to  take  the  place  and  exercise  the  functions  that  belong  to 
Christ  as  Redeemer ;  so  no  creature  is  of  such  dignity  and  worth 
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that  it  can  be  suitable  that  Jehovah  should  act  as  his  symbol. 
It  would  be  an  infinite  misrepresentation  ;  as  it  would  be  to 
exhibit  a  finite  and  dependent  being  as  resembling  God  in 
prerogatives,  and  exercising  actions  towards  creatures  that 
imply  divine  attributes  and  rights.  How  can  a  being  be  of 
such  a  nature,  and  sustain  such  a  relation  towards  creatures 
that  Jehovah  can  be  his  proper  representative,  unless,  like 
Jehovah,  he  be  self-existent,  almighty,  and  the  creator  and 
proprietor  of  those  creatures  ?  He  assuredly  cannot.  The 
supposition,  then,  that  Jehovah  is  here  a  symbol,  implies  that 
the  being  whom  he  represents  is  also  a  self-existence  and  the 
creator  of  the  crccTtures  whom  he  appears  to  defend  or  destroy. 
But  if  that  be  so,  then  the  world  in  which  the  symbolical 
advent  is  to  take  place  is  not  our  world,  nor  the  creatures 
represented  by  the  Israelites  and  Gentiles,  on  whom  he 
is  to  exert  his  agency,  of  our  race.  Are  the  advocates 
of  a  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  prediction  prepared 
for  that  result  of  their  theory?  But  there  is  no  such  self- 
existence  besides  Jehovah,  and  no  world  besides  ours  that 
can  be  the  scene  of  such  an  interposition.  We  have  the 
most  indubitable  certainly,  then,  that  the  Eternal  Word  is  to 
appear  in  person  at  that  great  crisis  ;  and  thence,  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  Israelites  is  to  be  literal,  as  it  is  to  wrest  them 
from  the  hands  of  their  Gentile  conquerors  that  he  is  to  inter- 
pose. "  Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth  and  fight  against  those 
nations,  as  when  he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle,"  Zechariah 
xiv.  3.  This  comparison  shows  that  he  is  literally  to  assail 
them  with  the  instruments  of  destruction ;  as  it  is  a  law  of 
the  figure  that  the  things  compared  are  those  for  which  the 
names  literally  stand,  and  have  that  relation  to- each  other 
which  the  aflirmation  literally  declares ;  otherwise  the  affir- 
mation would  be  false.  Should  God  not  fight  with  those 
nations  then,  as  he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle,  his  assault  on 
them  will  not  have  that  resemblance  to  the  act  with  which  it 
is  compared,  which  the  affirmation  asserts.  It  is  not  only 
certain,  therefore,  that  he  is  to  interpose  in  person  at  that 
epoch,  but  the  comparison  makes  it  certain  that  he  is  literally 
to  contend  with  the  Gentiles,  who  are  to  capture  Jerusalem 
and  lead  half  its  inhabitants  into  captivity ;  and  that  again 
makes  it  indisputable  that  their  restoration,  and  the  war  on 
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them  by  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  literal.  For  how  can  God  then 
deliver  them  from  the  Gentiles  by  a  visible  interposition,  if 
they  have  not  returned  and  resumed  possession  of  the  city  ? 
And  how  can  he  then  fight  against  the  Gentiles  as  their  cap- 
tors, if  the  Gentiles  are  not  there  to  be  fought  against  by 
him  ?  In  what  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions  and  outrages  on 
language  and  sense  they  entangle  themselves  who  undertake 
to  force  on  these  predictions  a  symbolical  meaning !  The 
annals  of  infatuation  present  nothing  that  surpasses  it. 

11.  At  the  descent  of  Christ  on  Mount  Olivet  an  earth- 
quake is  to  sever  the  mountain  into  two  parts,  and  overturn 
the  fortresses  of  the  neighboring  region,  on  which  his  enemies 
are  to  depend  for  their  protection.  "  The  mount  of  Olives 
shall  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof  toward  the  east  and  toward 
the  west,  a  very  great  valley ;  and  half  of  the  mountain  shall 
remove  toward  the  north  and  half  of  it  toward  the  south ; 
and  ye  shall  flee  to  the  valley  of  the  mountains,  for  the  valley 
of  the  mountains  shall  reach  unto  Azal ;  yea  ye  shall  flee  like 
as  ye  fled  from  before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah ;  and  the  Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and  all  the 
saints  with  thee,"  Zechariah  xiv.  4,  5.  This  is  not  a  meta- 
phorical prediction ;  as  such  a  dislocation  of  that  mountain 
involves  no  inconsistency  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Nor  is  it 
symbolical ;  as,  without  noticing  other  proofs,  is  made  indis- 
putable by  the  flight  of  the  people  into  the  valley  which  is  to 
be  created  by  it ;  for  that  flight  is  shown  to  be  literal,  not 
only  by  the  verb  which  is  used  in  its  natural  sense,  but  by  the 
comparison  of  it  with  a  flight  from  an  earthquake  in  the  days 
of  Uzziah  ;  as  in  the  simile  universally,  the  things  compared 
are  those  which  their  names  literally  denote  ;  and  in  this 
instance  they  are  named  by  the  same  verb.  The  people 
cannot  then  flee  to  the  valley  of  the  mountain,  as  they  fled 
from  before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  unless 
they  actually  flee  to  the  valley;  any  more  than  men  can 
hereafter  die  in  the  same  manner  as  men  have  heretofore 
died,  unless  they  actually  die,  and  die  of  the  same  diseases. 
If  the  things  compared  are  not  those  which  the  names  by 
which  they  are  designated  denote,  thfen  they  not  only  cannot 
have  that  resemblance  to  each  other  which  the  affirmation 
asserts,  but  there  are  no  means  of  knowing  what  they  in 
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reality  are,  nor  whether,  therefore,  they  in  fact  have  a  like- 
ness to  each  other.    This  earthquake  is  foreshown  also  in  the 
predictions  by  the  other  prophets  of  Christ's  advent  at  that 
epoch.    "  The  Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his 
voice  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake, 
but  the  Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  his  people,  and  the  strength 
of  the  children  of  Israel,"  Joel  iii.  IG.    "  Surely  in  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  great  shaking  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  so  that 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the 
earth,  and  all  the  men  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
shall  shake  at  my  presence  ;   and  the  mountains  shall  be 
thrown  down,  and  the  steep  places  shall  fall,  and  every  wall 
shall  fall  to  the  ground,"  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  19,20.  "Enter 
into  the  rock  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust  for  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty.    For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty,  and 
upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up,  and  he  shall  be  brought  low ; 
and  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that  are  high  and  lifted 
up,  and  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Baslian,  and  upon  all  the  high 
mountains,  and  upon  all  the  hills  that  are  lifted  up,  and  upon 
every  high  tower,  and  upon  every  fenced  wall,  and  upon  all 
the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  upon  all  pleasant  pictures ;  and 
they  shall  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves 
of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  tlie  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his 
majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth/*  Isaiah 
ii.  10-19.    This  language  is  not  metaphorical ;  as  the  events 
foretold  of  the  earth,  the  mountains,  the  hills,  the  cedars,  the 
walls,  and  fortresses,  are  compatible  with  their  nature.  Nor 
is  there  any  room  for  the  pretence  that  their  agitation  and 
overthrow  are  symbolical.    If  the  earthquake  is  symbolical, 
then  must  the  mountains  be  also,  the  hills,  the  cedars,  the 
oaks,  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  pictures,  and  the  people  who 
flee  to  the  dens  and  caverns.    But  what  can  the  earthquake 
symbolize  ?  Not  an  analogous  agitation  of  the  people,  for  they 
are  to  flee  from  the  earthquake,  to  the  valley  caused  by  it 
between  the  mountains.    What  can  the  mountains  and  hills, 
the  cedars  and  oaks,  the  ships  and  pictures,  the  fortresses  and 
walls,  symbolize  ?  Not  men  ;  for  they  are  exhibited  separately 
in  their  own  persons  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  these  objects  of 
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their  pride  and  trust,  and  the  vision  of  Jehovah  at  whose  pre- 
sence they  are  to  fall,  are  represented  as  the  means  by  which 
their  loftiness  is  to  be  cast  down,  and  their  height  brought 
low. 

How  singular  that  men  of  sense  and  learning  should  per- 
sist in  treating  these  passages  as  metaphorical  or  repre- 
sentative in  total  disregard  of  the  laws  of  figures  and  symbols, 
notwithstanding  these  portentous  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities, in  which  their  constructions  involve  them !  Into 
what  error  have  enthusiasts  run,  that  transcends  it  in  extrava- 
gance !  But  how  can  this  earthquake  at  Jerusalem  contribute 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
are  not  to  return  there,  and  be  assailed  by  their  enemies  ? 
On  what  other  assumption  than  that  their  restoration  is  to  be 
literal,  can  the  miracle  answer  its  end  ? 

12.  Christ  is  then  to  destroy  the  Gentile  hosts  by  pestilence 
and  fire.  "  For  behold  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with 
his  chariots  like  a  whirlwind  to  render  his  anger  with  fury, 
and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire ;  for  by  fire  and  by  his 
sword  will  the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh,  and  the  slain  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  many,"  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15,  16.  "I  will  call  for  a 
sword  against  him, — throughout  all  my  mountains,  saith  the 
Lord  God ;  every  man's  sword  shall  be  against  his  brother. 
And  I  will  plead  against  him  with  pestilence  and  with  blood ; 
and  I  will  rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his  bands,  and  upon  the 
many  people  that  are  with  him,  an  overflowing  rain  and  great 
hail-stones,  fire,  and  brimstone.  ^Thus  will  I  magnify  myself, 
and  sanctify  myself ;  and  I  will  be  known  in  the  eyes  of  many 
nations,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,"  Ezekiel 
xxxviii.  21-23.  "  And  this  shall  be  the  plague  wherewith  the 
Lord  will  smite  all  the  people  that  have  fought  against 
Jerusalem.  Their  flesh  shall  consume  away  while  they  stand 
upon  their  feet,  and  their  eyes  shall  consume  away  in  their 
holes,  and  their  tongue  shall  consume  away  in  their  mouth. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  a  great  tumult  from  the 
Lord  shall  be  among  them  ;  and  they  shall  lay  hold  every  one 
on  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,  and  his  hand  shall  rise  up  against 
the  hand  of  his  neighbor,"  Zechariah  xiv.  12,  13.  This  is 
the  advent  that  is  foretold,  2  Thessalonians  i.  7-9.  "  The 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
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angels  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power."  What  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  these  passages, 
except  on  the  assumption  that  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites 
is  to  be  real  ?  That  Christ's  interposition  is  to  be  real  and 
personal  is  shown  not  only  by  the  languaore,  which  is  literal, 
but  by  the  comparison  of  his  coming  with  fire  and  with  his 
chariots,  to  the  rush  of  a  whirlwind ;  as  in  that  figure,  that 
which  is  compared  is  always  real,  and  denoted  by  its  literal 
name,  as  absolutely  as  that  is  with  which  it  is  compared,  in 
order  to  show  its  nature.  It  is  not  symbolical  of  a  coming 
of  another  species  or  of  another  agent,  as  it  has  no  adaptation 
to  symbolize  any  other  than  a  real  and  personal  interposition ; 
and  Christ  cannot  serve  as  a  symbol  of  any  being  but  himself. 
How,  then,  can  he  pour  that  storm  of  pestilerice  and  fire  on 
the  Gentiles,  unless  they  are  actually  assembled  there  ?  But 
why  are  they  to  be  assembled  there,  unless  it  be,  as  these 
predictions  represent,  to  make  war  on  the  Israelites  ?  And 
how  can  the  Israelites  be  delivered  by  their  destruction  unless 
their  restoration  and  their  conquest  by  the  Gentiles  are  real  ? 
On  that  supposition  the  prediction  is  intelligible,  and  suitable 
to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  teachings  of  his  word  in 
other  passages.  On  any  other,  it  is  not  only  inexplicable,  but 
a  complication  of  irreconcilable  contradictions. 

13.  Those  who  survive  that  terrible  infliction,  are  to  return 
to  their  several  countries  and  spread  the  news  of  the  event, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  nations  are  to  assist  the  Israelites 
who  still  remain  among  them,  to  return  to  their  own  land. 

It  shall  come  that  I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues,  and 
they  shall  come  and  see  my  glory.  And  I  will  set  a  sign 
among  them,  and  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  unto 
the  nations,  to  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  to 
Tubal  and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afar  off*  that  have  not  heard  my 
fame,  neither  have  seen  my  glory,  and  they  shall  declare  my 
glory  among  the  Gentiles.  And  they  shall  bring  all  your 
brethren  an  oflTering  unto  the  Lord,  out  of  all  nations,  upon 
horses  and  in  chariots  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and 
upon  swift  beasts,  to  my  holy  mountain  Jerusalem,  saith  the 
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Lord,  as  the  children  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  clean 
vessel  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  Ixvi.  18-20. 
What,  again,  can  this  prediction  mean,  unless  both  this  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  that  is  to  precede  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Gentile  armies,  be  real  ?  How  can  the  survivors 
of  that  catastrophe  return  and  announce  the  tidings  to  their 
countrymen,  if  no  such  catastrophe  takes  place,  and  no  such 
hosts  have  assembled  in  Palestine,  to  be  its  subjects  ?  But 
how  can  they  assemble  there  and  be  destroyed  for  such  a 
reason,  if  no  Israelites  have  returned  there  to  be  assailed  by 
them  and  conquered?  To  construe  the  prediction  on  any 
other  assumption,  is  not  merely  to  pervert  it,  but  to  offer  it  a 
direct  contradiction.  The  language  is  not  metaphorical,  as 
the  acts  ascribed  to  the  agents  are  natural,  and  such  as  will 
befit  their  condition.  Nor  are  the  agents  symbolical.  The 
prediction  is  not  only  wholly  without  the  marks  of  a  symbol- 
ical prophecy,  but  no  analogous  agents  can  be  found  whom 
these  can  represent.  Whom  can  the  Gentiles  of  Tarshish, 
Pul,  and  Lud,  Tubal,  Javan,  and  the  isles,  symbolize  ?  Whom 
can  the  Israelites,  who  are  to  be  carried  by  them  to  Pales- 
tine ?  The  assumption  that  they  are  representative,  implies 
that  there  are  other  nations  besides .  them,  who  are  neither 
Gentiles  nor  Israelites,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  assumption 
that  those  whom  they  represent  are  inhabitants  of  another 
world. 

14.  On  the  return  of  the  whole  Israelitish  nation  to  their 
land,  a  grext  variety  of  events  of  the  utmost  significance  are 
to  follow,  that  demonstrate  that  their  restoration  is  to  be  real. 
Thus,  they  are  to  be  re-organized  as  a  nation  under  Messiah  as 
their  King.  "  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and 
a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  execute  judgment  and 
justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and 
Israel  shall  dwell  safely  :  and  this  is  his  name  whereby  he 
shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness,''  Jeremiah 
xxiii.  5,  6.  But  how  can  the  Messiah  reign  on  their  national 
throne,  unless  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  formed  a  distinct  political  organization? 
**  And  the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth,  and  in  that 
day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one,"  Zcchariah 
xiv.  9.    Their  country  is  to  be  freed  firom  the  curse  of  barren- 
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ness,  and  be  rendered  eminently  fruitful :  "  I  will  call  for  the 
corn  and  increase  it,  and  I  will  multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
and  the  increase  of  the  field.  .  .  And  they  shall  say,  This 
land  that  was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden," 
Ezekiel  xxxvi.  29,  30,  35.  But  of  what  significance  to  them 
is  this  prediction,  unless  they  are  to  be  restored  to  their  coun- 
try, and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  fruitfulness  ?  Jerusalem  ts 
to  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  adorned  with  magnificence. 
"  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  city  shall  be 
built  to  the  Lord  from  the  tower  of  Hananeel  unto  the  gate  of 
the  corner.  And  the  measuring  line  shall  yet  go  forth  over 
against  it  upon  the  hill  Gareb,  and  shall  compass  about  to 
Goath  ;  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  of  the 
a^hes,  and  all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  of  Kidron,  unto  the 
corner  of  the  horsegate  toward  the  east,  shall  be  holy  unto 
the  Lord  ;  it  shall  not  be  plucked  up,  nor  thrown  down  any 
more  for  ever/*  Jeremiah  xxxi.  38-40.  "  For  Jehovah  will 
have  compassion  upon  Zion ;  he  will  have  compassion  upon 
all  her  wastes.  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and 
her  desert  like  the  garden  of  Jehovah,"  Isaiah  li.  3.  "  Thou 
shalt  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a 
royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  no  more 
be  termed  forsaken  ;  neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be 
termed  desolate,"  Isaiah  Ixii.  3,  4.  "  The  glory  of  Lebanon 
shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree,  and  the  box 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary,  and  I  will  make 
the  place  of  my  feet  glorious,"  Isaiah  Ix.  13.  Of  what 
moment  to  them  are  these  predictions,  if  Jerusalem,  when 
rebuilt,  is  not  to  be  their  capital,  nor  inhabited  by  them  ?  It 
were,  on  that  supposition,  a  prediction  of  the  perpetuation  of 
their  exile,  announced  in  a  form  to  add  to  their  humiliation. 
A  temple  for  worship  is  to  be  erected  on  Mount  Zion.  "  But 
in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  mountain  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  many 
nations  shall  come  and  say,  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths,"  Micah  iv.  1,  2.  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  came 
into  the  house  by  the  way  of  the  gate  whose  prospect  is 
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toward  the  east.  So  the  Spirit  took  me  up  and  brought  me 
into  the  inner  court,  and  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
house.  And  I  heard  him  speaking  unto  me  out  of  the  house, 
Son  of  man,  the  place  of  my  throne,  and  the  place  of  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  where  1  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  for  ever  :  and  my  holy  name  shall  they  no  more 
d«file,"  Ezekiel  xliii.  4-7.  What  can  be  the  design  of  this 
prediction  but  to  tantalize  and  add  to  the  bitterness  of  their 
miseries,  if  they  are  still  to  continue  in  exile,  and  neither 
minist^  nor  worship  in  the  house  nor  witness  the  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  presence  there?  How  can  Jehovah  "dwell  in 
the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever,"  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  if  the  Israelites  are  not  to  return  and  for  ever  reside 
there  ? 

The  descendants  of  Levi  are  to  be  the  ministers  of  the 
temple,  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  in  it,  and  all  nations  are  to 
go  to  it  to  worship.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall  never 
want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
neither  shall  the  priests  the  Levites  want  a  man  before  me  to 
offer  burnt  offerings,  and  to  kindle  meat  offerings,  and  to  do 
sacrifice  continually."  "As  the  host  of  heaven  cannot  be 
numbered,  nor  the  sand  of  the  sea  measured  ;  so  will  I  multi- 
ply the  seed  of  David,  my  servant,  and  the  Levites  that 
minister  unto  me,"  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  17-22.  "  They  shall 
bring  all  your  brethren  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all 
nations ;  and  1  will  take  of  them  for  priests  and  for  Levites, 
saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  new  heaven,  and  the  new  earth, 
which  I  will  make,  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so 
shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath 
to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord,"  Isaiah  Ixvi.  20-23.  This  most  certainly  can  never 
come  to  pass,  unless  they  not  only  return,  but  reside  there  for 
ever.  To  deny  that  the  restoration  is  to  be  real  and  perma- 
nent, is  nothing  less  than  to  charge  the  Most  High  with  the 
utterance  of  a  false  prediction.  God  is  to  manifest  his  pre- 
sence there  by  signs,  as  he  did  in  the  ancient  tabernacle. 
"Then  shall  Jehovah  create  upon  every  station  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  upon  her  places  of  convocation,  a  cloud  and  a 
smoke  by  day,  and  the  brightness  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night. 
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which  shall  be  over  all  the  glory  for  protection,"  Isaiah  iv.  6. 
What  but  an  aggravation  can  this  be  to  them,  unless  they  are 
to  return  and  behold  these  manifestations,  and  share  in  the 
blessings  of  his  presence  ?  The  whole  of  the  Israelites  are 
then  to  be  converted,  and  are  for  ever  thereafter  to  be  a  holy 
people :  "  As  for  thy  people,  they  shall  all  of  them  be  right- 
eous ;  they  shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever :  the  branch  of  my 
planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,  that  I  may  be  glorified," 
Isaiah  Ix.  20.  Here,  their  inheritance  of  the  land  for  ever  is 
promised  in  as  positive  terms  as  their  universal  sanctification. 
But  how  can  they  inherit  it,  unless  they  are  its  actual  pos- 
sessors ?  All  the  Gentile  nations  also  are  then  to  be  converted. 
"  The  mountain  of  the  Lord*s  house  shall  be  established  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 
And  many  peoples  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths,"  Isaiah  ii.  3.  This  prediction  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  is  no  more  unequivocal  and  absolute  than  the 
whole  series  are  relating  to  the  Israelites  which  we  have 
quoted.  Every  consideration  that  justifies  and  requires  the 
construction  of  this  as  foreshowing  the  actual  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  equally  justifies  and  requires  the  interpretation 
of  those  which  relate  to  them  as  foreshowing  their  real  resto- 
ration, also,  re-organization  as  a  nation,  under  the  reign  of 
Christ,  and  perpetual  residence  there  as  God's  chosen  people. 

Such  is  the  peculiar  form  in  which  this  great  event  is  made 
known ;  such  is  the  resistless  proof  which  the  mode  of  the 
prediction  presents,  that  their  restoration  is  to  be  real,  and 
such  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  uttered,  interpreted  by  its 
ordinary  laws,  indicates.  It  is  not  exhibited  as  an  isolated 
event.  It  is  not  announced  independently  of  its  relations  to 
other  parts  of  God's  purposes  towards  the  world.  Instead  it 
is  presented  as  an  important  element  in  the  great  scheme  of 
administration  which  he  is  to  exercise  over  it  through  eternal 
ages ;  and  is  wrought  into  the  whole  body  of  the  prophecies 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  wrenched  from  them 
without  overturning  the  whole  structure.  Nor  is  it  an  un- 
important event,  but  one  infinitely  dear  to  God,  and  of  infinite 
significance  to  him ; — essential  to  his  vindication,  and  indis- 
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pensable  to  the  full  display  of  his  glory.  That  people  are  to 
be  raised  to  a  relation  to  him  of  immeasurable  dignity  ;  and 
their  office  and  agency  are  to  be  most  important  elements  in 
the  administration  under  which  all  the  nations  are  to  be 
sanctified,  and  the  world  made  through  an  endless  round  of 
ages  the  abode  of  righteousness  and  bliss.  No  language  in 
which  it  could  have  been  expressed  could  have  presented  a 
clearer  and  more  indubitable  revelation  of  it.  No  incorpora- 
tion of  it  with  a  great  series  of  events,  and  introduction  of  it 
into  a  system  of  providence  and  moral  administration  that  is 
to  continue  through  interminable  years,  could  have  made  it 
more  indisputably  an  element  of  the  Divine  purpose.  It  is 
raised  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  foreshown  to  a  certainty 
proportional  to  that  of  all  the  other  predictions  with  which  it 
is  connected  as  a  cause,  a  consequent,  or  an  associate.  It  is 
invested  by  the  influence  it  is  to  exert,  with  a  significance 
^  and  greatness  proportional  to  the  grandeur  of  the  administra- 
tion of  which  it  is  to  be  a  part. 

We  might  add  greatly  to  this  array  of  demonstration,  that 
they  are  to  be  restored  and  re-adopted  as  God's  people  ;  but 
instead  of  alleging  other  passages,  it  will  better  serve  our 
end,  to  confirm  these  constructions  by  showing  that  the 
principles  on  which  they  proceed  who  deny  their  restoration, 
are  as  applicable  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they 
are  to  these  predictions,  and  if  legitimate  not  only  confute 
us,  but  place  it  as  completely  out  of  their  power  to  prove 
that  the  interpretations  which  they  put  on  any  of  the  narra- 
tives, doctrinal  statements,  predictions,  promises,  or  threaten- 
ings  of  the  word  of  God,  express  their  true  meaning,  or  are 
not  totally  false.  They  do  not  proceed  on  any  known  and 
demonstrable  laws  of  language  and  symbols.  They  do  not 
found  their  constructions  of  these  predictions  on  the  rules  by 
which  they  interpret  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Instead, 
they  arrogate  the  right  of  adopting  any  theory  in  respect  to 
them,  without  regard  to  its  falsehood  or  absurdity,  by  which 
they  can  stifle  the  announcement  which  they  utter,  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Israelites.  Thus,  the  grounds  on  which 
they  reject  their  teachings,  and  ascribe  to  them  a  suppositi- 
tious meaning,  are  either  that  they  are  figurative,  though 
they  involve  no  figure  whatever,  or  that  being  figurative. 
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the  names  of  the  agents  or  objects  of  which  the  figura- 
tive affirmations  are  made,  are  themselves  also  used  meta- 
phorically ;  or  else  that  the  agents,  objects,  and  events  of 
which  they  treat  are  not  those  which  they  foreshow,  but  are 
symbols  of  others  of  a  different  species.  But  those  theories 
are  no  more  admissible  in  respect  to  the  passages  we  have 
quoted  than  they  are  in  regard  to  any  others  ;  and  if  justifiable, 
they  strike  from  the  sacred  volume  every  fact,  truth,  and  pur- 
pose which  it  teaches,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  nature,  as 
effectually  as  that  which  is  announced  in  these  prophecies. 
Any  one  who  may  choose  to  adopt  those  theories,  and  apjrfy 
them  to  the  Scriptures  at  large,  may  bafiSe  these  interpreters 
in  their  attempts  to  demonstrate  any  one  the  truths  which 
they  regard  as  most  indubitably  taught  in  them,  and  most 
important. 

1.  Thus  they  regard  the  Scriptures  as  foretelling  that  aU 
the  nations  are  at  a  future  time  to  be  converted  to  faith  in 
Christianity,  and  the  world  become  a  vast  theatre  of  right- 
eousness and  bliss ;  and  would  deem  it  an  outrage  worthy 
only  of  an  infidel  to  deny  that  they  make  such  a  revelation. 
On  their  theories,  however,  of  figures  and  symbols,  they  can- 
not point  to  any  passages  that  announce  that  event.  An 
antagonist  has  only  to  apply  their  principles  to  those  which 
they  allege  as  foreshowing  it,  and  they  become  the  vehicle  of 
a  wholly  diflierent  prediction,  which  they  can  never  evade, 
except  by  rejecting  their  own  system  of  explication,  and 
adopting  the  laws  by  which  we  have  interpreted  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites.  Thus,  for  example, 
let  the  prediction,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  23, — "  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sab- 
bath to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord;"  be  offered,  by  them,  as  a  proof  that  all 
nations  and  all  individuals  are  to  be  converted  and  become 
pure  worshippers.  The  objector  has  only  to  assume  that  it  is 
metaphorical,  and  it  is  no  longer  available  for  their  purpose, 
as  on  that  supposition  the  verbs  "  come  "  and  "  worship  "  do 
not  denote  assembling  before  him,  and  offering  him  a  reli- 
gious homage,  but  acts  of  a  difierent  species,  that  merely  re- 
semble  assembling  in  his  presence  and  oflfering  him  homage. 
.  For  how  can  they  prove  that  the  passage  is  not  metaphorical  ? 
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Not  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  metaphor  in  it,  as  that 
were  to  contradict  the  theory  on  which  they  maintain  that 
many  of  the  predictions  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  are 
metaphorical.  There  are  hundreds  of  passages  which  they 
treat  as  figurative,  that  have  no  figure  whatever  in  them. 
To  abandon  this  assumption  and  maintain  that  the  prediction 
in  question  cannot  be  metaphorical,  because  there  is  no  meta- 
phor in  it,  were  to  overturn  their  whole  system  of  explica- 
tion. They  therefore  cannot  prove  that  this  prediction  fore- 
shows that  all  nations  and  individuals  are  to  become  pure 
worshippers.  So  far  from  it,  on  their  principles,  the  event 
which  it  foretels  must  indisputably  be  of  a  wholly  diflferent 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objector  may,  with  equal 
facility,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  prove  that  the  Gentiles 
are  the  subjects  of  that  prediction.  He  has  only  to  allege 
again  that  as  it  is  metaphorical,  and  as  in  a  metaphorical 
passage,  according  to  their  method  of  interpretation,  the 
term  which  denotes  the  subject  of  the  affirmation  is  used  by 
the  figure,  as  well  as  the  affirmation  itself, — ^the  phrase  "  all 
flesh,"  instead  of  signifying  all  mankind,  denotes  agents  of  a 
different  species ; — and  they  are  cut  off  from  all  evidence  that 
men,  either  Gentiles  or  Israelites,  are  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
diction. For  how  can  they  disprove  that  allegation  ?  Not 
on  the  groui^d  that  it  is  false ;  for  they  found  their  construc- 
tion of  many  of  the  predictions  respecting  the  Israelites  on 
the  assumption  that  that  is  a  law  of  the  metaphor ;  and  to 
retract  it  were  to  abandon  one  of  the  main  elements  of  their 
scheme  of  interpretation,  and  admit,  what  must  force  them 
to  acknowledge  that  the  passages  we  have  alleged  indubitably 
foreshow  the  restoration  of  that  people.  If  the  objector, 
instead  of  those  methods  of  confuting  them,  chooses  to  assert 
that  the  passage  is  symbolical,  and  that  the  agents,  therefore, 
whose  acts  the  prophecy  foreshows,  instead  of  men  are  beings 
of  a  different  order,  and  the  acts  which  it  foreshows  of 
some  analogous  species;  he  renders  it  equally  impracticable 
to  them  to  maintain  their  construction.  For  how  can  they 
demonstrate  that  the  passage  is  not  symbolical  ?  Not  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  the  peculiarities  of  sym- 
bolical prophecies,  and  expressed  in  a  form  that  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  their  nature ; — that  the  agents  of  which  it 
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treats  were  not  seen  by  the  prophet  exerting  the  acts  which 
it  ascribes  to  them  ;  that  it  was  uttered  by  Jehovah,  and  re- 
corded by  the  prophet,  as  an  announcement  by  him,  not  writ- 
ten as  a  description  of  a  spectacle  which  he  had  seen ;  and 
that  it  is  in  the  predictive  tense,  not  in  the  historical ;  for 
these  are  no  proofs  on  their  theory  that  it  is  not  a  symbolical 
prediction.  A  great  proportion  of  the  passages  which  they 
undertake  to  divert  from  foreshowing  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  pretence  that  they  are  symbolical,  are 
framed  precisely  like  this.  If  the  principle  on  which  they 
construe  the  prophecies  that  relate  to  the  Israelites  are 
legitimate,  they  are  equally  applicable  to  this ;  and  they  are 
bound  to  adhere  to  them.  To  assume  that  this  and  similar 
predictions  respecting  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
directly  opposite  laws,  is  not  only  groundless  and  irrational, 
but  is  to  accuse  the  Almighty  of  infinite  inconsistency  and 
deception.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  counsellor  or  judge 
who  should  claim  that  the  language  of  deeds,  bonds,  con- 
tracts, and  other  instruments  by  which  property  is  conveyed 
and  rights  secured  to  Jews,  is  used  in  a  sense  directly*  the 
converse  of  that  with  which  it  is  employed  in  similar  convey- 
ances to  Gentiles,  and  that  while,  therefore,  to  the  latter  it 
forms  a  valid  title,  it  debars  the  Israelites  from  that  of  which 
it  professes  to  give  them  possession  ?  Would  he  not  be  re- 
garded as  guilty  of  an  atrocious  outrage  on  speech  and  on 
right  ?  And  is  it  not  to  impute  a  similar  injustice  to  God  to 
assume  that  he  employs  the  terms'  in  which  the  predictions 
and  promises  respecting  the  Israelites  are  expressed,  on  a 
wholly  different  principle  from  that  on  which  they  are  used 
in  the  prophecies  that  respect  the  Gentiles  ? 

Such  is  the  position  which  these  expositors  occupy.  They 
proceed  in  their  construction  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Israelites  on  theories  that  are  directly  the  converse  of  those 
on  which  they  found  their  interpretation  of  the  passages  that 
foreshow  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  thereby  in  effect 
exhibit  the  Most  High  as  making  his  gracious  promises  to  the 
Israelites  a  mockery  that  in  a  human  being  would  be  regarded 
as  atrociously  cruel,  and  raise  in  every  breast  a  sentiment  of 
indignation  and  horror!  If,  instead  of  these  two  opposite 
systems  of  interpretation,  they  admit  the  applicability  of  the 
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principles  on  which  they  construe  the  predictions  respecting 
the  Israelites,  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  they  then 
place  it  out  of  their  power  to  prove  that  they  foreshow  the 
conversion  universally  of  the  nations.  And  if,  to  avoid  that 
issue,  they  retract  the  theories  on  which  they  set  aside  the 
prediction  of  the  restoration  of  Israel,  they  then  divest  them- 
selves of  their  pretexts  for  denying  their  restoration,  and 
place  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  it  is 
foreshown.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  imagine  that  they 
are  themselves  actually  to  convert  the  world  ;  who  proceed  in 
ail  their  public  efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  on  that 
assumption,  and  regard  it  as  absolutely  indispensable  as  a 
motive  to  obey  Christ's  command  to  proclaim  his  salvation  to 
the  nations,  and  who  receive  the  most  indubitable  demonstra- 
tions from  the  word  of  God  that  they  are  mistaken,  not  only 
with  unbelief,  but  with  sneers,  and  even  in  some  instances 
with  resentment  and  contumely ;  and  give  proofs  that  were  it 
in  their  power,  they  would  stifle  every  endeavor  to  unveil 
the  great  purposes  respecting  his  future  administration, 
which  the  Almighty  has  revealed !  What  an  unhappy  incon- 
sistency !  What  an  effective  proof  that  they  have  mistaken 
their  qualifications  for  the  task  of  rescuing  the  race  from  the 
thraldom  of  ignorance  and  sin !  They  are,  on  iheir  own  prin- 
ciples, the  greatest  and  most  absurd  fanatics  in  the  world  ;  as, 
.  if  consistent,  their  whole  expectation  of  success  must  be 
founded  on  themselves.  They  cannot  intelligently  rely  on 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  give  efficacy  to  their  labors;  for  on 
their  scheme  of  interpretation  they  cannot  point  to  a  passage 
of  the  sacred  volume  that  presents  any  indication  that  he  is 
to  accompany  the  truth  which  they  proclaim  with  his  reno- 
vating power :  nor  have  they  on  their  theories  the  slightest 
hint  from  him  that  the  nations  are  ever  to  be  redeemed! 
Their  trust,  therefore,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object, 
must  be  founded  exclusively  on  themselves !  What  a  spec- 
tacle to  present  to  his  all-beholding  eye  !  How  long  will  those 
who  fear,  love,  and  adore  him,  be  willing  to  maintain  towards 
him  such  an  attitude !  How  long  will  it  be  deemed  creditable 
to.  those  who  profess  to  be  masters  of  the  art  of  interpretation, 
to  proceed  on  such  preposterous  theories,  and  confound  and 
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pervert  the  revelation,  which  it  is  their  business  to  unfold  and 
maintain ! 

The  disbelievers  in  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  are 
equally  unable,  on  their  principles,  to  prove  that  there  is  to 
be  such  a  millennium  of  universal  peace  as  they  regard  the 
Scriptures  as  predicting.  Let  the  prophecy,  Isaiah  ii.  5^-4 — 
"  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that ...  he  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people ;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation ;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more," — be  alleged 
by  them  as  foreshowing  a  disuse  of  war  by  the  nations ;  and 
an  antagonist  has  only  to  pronounce  the  passage  metaphori- 
cal, and  remind  them  of  their  theory  of  the  metaphor,  and 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  pretence  either  that  the  nations  are 
the  subjects  of  the  event  foreshown,  or  that  that  event  is  a 
universal  peace.  Or,  if  he  prefers  another  method  of  con- 
futing them,  he  has  but  to  assume  that  the  prediction  is  sym- 
bolical ;  and  the  nations  then,  instead  of  being  the  subjects, 
are  converted  into  the  mere  instruments  of  the  prophecy ; 
and  peace,  in  place  of  being  foreshown,  is  the  mere  represen- 
tative of  an  event  of  a  different  and  analogous  nature !  All 
their  speculations,  accordingly,  of  a  millennium  of  harmony, 
security,  and  rest,  are  divested  of  authority  from  the  word  of 
God,  and  transmuted  into  presumptuous  and  delusive  dreams ! 
Is  it  worthy  of  the  ministers  of  the  Almighty,  thus  to  interpret 
his  word  by  theories  that  blot  from  it  its  most  indubitable  and 
important  teachings,  and  convert  it  into  a  chaos  of  shadows, 
deceptions,  and  absurdities ! 

But  their  principles  not  only  debar  them  thus  from  the 
proof  that  these  and  other  events,  which  they  justly  regard 
the  prophecies  as  foreshowing,  are  to  take  place,  but  divest 
them  also  of  the  power  of  proving  that  any  of  the  other  great 
truths,  which  they  receive  as  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  taught  in  them.  There  is  not  a  precept,  a  narrative,  a 
doctrine,  a  promise,  a  prediction  in  the  word  of  God,  that,  on 
their  views  of  language  and  symbolization,  may  not  be  swept 
from  it,  and  another  that  is  contradictory,  or  at  least  fi^ae, 
substituted  in  its  place  !  Let  them  attempt,  foi*  example,  to 
show  that  Christ's  death  was  in  order  to  our  salvation,  and  is 
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the  means  of  it,  from  such  a  passage  as  the  following :  "  For 
Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  body, 
but  still  living  in  spirit,"  1  Peter  iii.  18.  And  an  opponent  has 
only  to  deny  that  it  presents  any  such  representation  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  metaphorical  or  symbolical,  and  they  are 
unable,  except  by  a  renunciation  of  their  principles,  to  prove 
that  Christ  is  the  subject  of  the  affirmation  which  it  makes ; 
that  the  death  of  which  it  treats  was  a  corporeal  death  ;  or 
that  men  are  the  beings  for  whose  sake  it  was  borne.  And 
so  of  every  other  passage  which  exhibits  him  as  suffering  on 
our  behalf,  and  procuring  redemption  for  us  by  his  death. 
They  may  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  their  learning ;  they 
may  resort  to  every  expedient  that  ingenuity  can  contrive ; 
they  can  never,  except  by  deserting  their  favorite  theories, 
show  that  he  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  passages  which  they 
regard  as  teaching  that  he  died  for  us ;  or  that  the  evil  borne 
by  him,  and  its  design,  were  such  as  they  persuade  themselves 
the  Scriptures  represent.  No  device  that  infidelity  has  ever 
contrived,  has  a  thousandth  part  of  the  efficiency  of  these 
theories  to  overturn  the  gospel.  No  engine  that  has  ever 
been  invented  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  is  of  any  sig- 
nificance compared  to  these,  which  are  put  into  their  hands 
by  its  professed  believers  and  expositors.  Let  a  Voltaire  or 
a  Paine  assail  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  by 
these  instruments,  and  the  whole  body  of  popular  expositors 
and  teachers  against  whom  we  are  arguing  are  silenced. 
Not  a  syllable  can  they  utter  in  vindication  and  proof  of  the 
truth,  till  they  have  renounced  the  principles  of  explication 
on  which  they  now  proceed.  Let  those  in  like  manner  who, 
while  they  profess  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation, 
deny  all  the  great  truths  which  they  teach,  and  substitute  an 
infidel  philosophy  in  their  place,  avail  themselves  of  these 
instruments,  and  they  divest  these  antagonists  of  all  power  to 
assail  them.  Had  Dr.  Bushnell,  for  example,  taken  this 
method,  his  attack  on  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  would 
have  been  wholly  unanswerable  by  the  great  body  of  those 
wl|p  reject  the  system  which  he  advances.  Not  one  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  believe  could  they  maintain  against  his 
assaults.    Not  one  of  his  monstrous  misrepresentations  could 
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they  confute ;  till  they  had  demolished  their  own  systems, 
and  adopted  just  views  of  language  and  symbols.  In  like 
manner,  let  their  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  renovation  of 
the  mind  by  the  Spirit,  justification  by  faith,  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  impenitent,  or  any  other  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, be  tried  by  their  theory  of  interpretation,  and  they  are 
failures.  They  not  only  cannot  maintain  the  truths  which 
they  hold  on  those  subjects  ; — they  cannot  even  show  that 
they  are  themes  of  the  sacred  volume. 

We  have  thus  in  the  results  to  which  their  method  of  inter- 
preting the  prophecies  leads  in  respect  to  other  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  most  ample  certainty  of  its  erroneousness, 
and  demonstration  that  the  import  we  have  ascribed  to  the 
predictions  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  is  their  true 
and  sole  meaning. 

This  subject  has,  manifestly  from  these  considerations,  the 
highest  claims  to  the  most  careful  investigation,  not  only  by 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  by  the  people  of  God  gene- 
rally. It  is  not  only  their  duty  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  what  he  has  revealed  in  the  prophecies  for  their  instruc- 
tion, but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  enjoying  a  certainty 
in  respect  to  the  other  teachings  of  his  word. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  not  a  few,  and  persons  from 
whom  we  might  expect  a  wiser  course,  who  will  still  either 
dismiss  the  subject  with  indifference,  or  repel  it  with  aver- 
sion and  ridicule  ;  some,  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  unin- 
telligible, as  though  they  did  not,  in  that  judgment,  act  on  an 
assumption,  that  if  justifiable  it  is  immeasurably  more  diffi- 
cult to  verify  and  explain,  than  to  demonstrate  and  apply  the 
principles  by  which  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Israelites 
are  to  be  interpreted.  For  they  charge  the  Almighty  with 
having  chosen  instruments  for  the  communication  of  his 
will,  that  are  wholly  unsuited  to  it,  that  from  their  intricacy, 
indeterminateness,  or  susceptibility  of  opposite  constructions, 
render  it  impossible  to  ascertain  his  real  meaning.  But  do 
they  evade  difficulties  by  such  an  imputation  ?  Were  such 
an  act  in  the  All-wise  and  All-good  any  more  explicable  than 
the  prophecies  themselves  are?  Can  these  persons  show 
how  it  can  be  consistent  with  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude 
to  employ  means  that  are  wholly  inappropriate  to  their  end ; 
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that  necessarily  preclude  its  attainment  ?  Have  they  risen 
to  such  a  grasp  of  intelligence  as  to  see  that  it  is  compatible 
with  the  justice  of  the  Eternal  to  require  men  to  exert  acts 
and  accomplish  tasks  to  which  their  powers  are  wholly 
incommensurate  ;  to  see  what  is  invisible  ;  to  comprehend 
what  is  incomprehensible  ;  to  receive  from  him  what  he  has 
not  communicated  ?  If  not,  if  they  cannot  prove  this  accu- 
sation and  make  its  consistency  with  his  attributes  intelligi- 
ble, they  should  not  offer  it  as  a  reason  and  justification  of  their 
neglect  of  his  word.  It  is  but  an  attempt  to  apologize  for 
themselves  by  impeaching  him  ;  to  shield  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  imperfection  by  traducing  his  infinite  attributes! 

Bat  their  impi^ssion  that  the  prophecies  are  unintelligible, 
is  wholly  groundless.  The  difficulties  with  which  they  are 
embarrassed  in  the  explication  of  them  are  altogether  arti- 
ficial, and  the  result  of  the  false  theories  on  which  they 
proceed.  Let  them  dismiss  their  preposterous  views  of 
the  nature  of  metaphors  and  symbols,  and  interpret  the 
prophetic  word  by  its  proper  laws,  and  they  will  find  no 
obstacle  to  the  determination  of  its  true  meaning.  It  is  as 
simple,  as  easily  understood,  and  as  demonstrable  as  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  extraordinary  in- 
tricacy in  the  metaphor,  in  the  principles  on  which  it  is  used, 
the  criteria  by  which  it  is  discriminated  from  other  figures, 
or  the  rules  by  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  human  inquiry  is  more  easily  understood,  or 
in  fact  more  familiar  to  the  consciousness  of  all.  Any  one 
has  but  to  pause  and  consider  how  it  is  that  he  is  accustomed 
to  use  metaphors  and  interpret  them,  and  the  principles  will 
be  obvious  and  self-evident  by  which  he  is  to  construe  those 
of  the  Scriptures.  To  allege  an  inability  to  comprehend 
them,  as  an  excuse  for  not  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  it 
is  that  they  are  the  means  of  revealing,  is  to  plead  an  incom- 
petence to  master  the  simplest  subject ; — to  comprehend  the 
principles  on  which  language  is  used  and  construed  every 
hour;  and  to  profess,  therefore,  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  the 
office  of  a  sacred  teacher.  But  such  a'  pretence  cannot  be 
admitted  in  respect  to  those  who  in  effect  allege  it.  They  are 
as  adequately  endowed  as  others  ;  and  many  of  them  exhibit 
powers,  and  display  a  confidence  in  them  in  the  treatment 
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of  other  themes,  that  render  their  self-depreciation  in  respect 
to  this,  contradictory  and  absurd. 

Others  will  perhaps  withhold  from  it  their  attention  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  occupy  their 
time ; — that  it  is  more  a  subject  of  curiosity  than  of  duty ;  and 
that  it  will  be  wiser  to  devote  their  studies  to  other  topics. 
A  very  unhappy  method  of  displaying  their  discretion,  to 
impeach  the  intelligence  of  the  All-knowing,  and  discard  the 
means  he  has  instituted  for  their  instruction  and  guidance  in 
respect  to  the  duties  to  which  he  calls  them !  But  are  they 
better  able  than  he,  to  determine  what  is  entitled  to  their  at- 
tention, and  will  subserve  their  sanctification  and  usefulness  ? 
Are  they  competent  to  make  that  determination,  before  they 
have  ascertained  what  it  is  that  he  has  revealed  in  these 
prophecies  ?  Ought  they  not  at  least  to  learn  w  hat  it  is  that 
he  has  communicated,  before  they  pronounce  it  unworthy  of 
their  consideration  ?  Is  it  becoming,  thus  to  impeach  him  of 
misjudgment  in  the  structure  of  his  word ; — of  assigning 
themes  for  their  study,  which  are  an  obstacle,  instead  of  an 
aid  to  their  knowledge  of  him  and  his  government  ?  Are 
they  any  more  justifiable  in  .pronouncing  this  portion  of  his 
word  unworthy  of  their  attention,  and  excluding  it  from  the 
faith  of  their  fellow-men,  than  the  Catholics  are  in  a  similar 
depreciation  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  ?  Is  not  such  an 
arrogation  of  authority  over  it,  as  reprehensible  in  them  as 
in  Greek  or  Roman  ecclesiastics?  Are  the  great  disclosures 
which  he  makes  in  it  of  no  interest  ?  Do  they  present 
nothing  to  enlarge  the  thoughts,  and  impress  the  heart  ?  Has 
an  administration  that  is  to  extend  through  eternal  ages, 
nothing  in  it  of  greatness  and  awfulness  ?  Does  the  purpose 
of  God  respecting  the  redemption  of  the  world,  present 
nothing  to  awe  and  overwhelm  by  the  infinite  interests  which 
it  is  to  affect  ?  What  are  such  sentiments,  but  a  depreciation 
of  the  Almighty  himself ; — a  detraction  from  the  grandeur  of 
Christ's  work ;  a  treatment  of  heaven,  an  immortal  existence, 
and  redemption  as  involving  nothing  of  greatness  and  signifi- 
cance, that  entitles  them  to  consideration  ? 

Others  wiU,  perhaps,  with  still  greater  zeal,  attempt  to 
justify  their  neglect  and  dislike  of  the  subject,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  designs  which  God  is  represented  as  here 
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revealing,  are  adapted  to  arrest  the  churches  in  their  endea- 
vors to  convert  the  world,  and  induce  them  to  abandon  a 
work,  that  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  their  agency.  But 
they  can  neither  be  aware  of  the  results  to  which  their  own 
principles  legitimately  lead  ;  nor  of  the  influence  which  just 
views  of  the  divine  purposes  are  suited  to  exert.  It  is  their 
own  scheme,  not  God's,  that  is  adapted  to  discourage  en- 
deavors to  make  known  the  gospel  to  the  nations ;  and  it  is 
the  prevalence  of  their  views  and  misconceptions  of  God*s 
designs,  we  believe,  that  is  in  fact  the  reason  that  so  little 
zeal  is  felt  to  spread  the  news  of  salvation,  and  that  such  a 
struggle  is  necessary  to  induce  the  churches  to  sustain  the 
organizations  that  have  jjeen  instituted  for  that  purpose  :  for, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  on  their  system  of  interpretation, 
they  have  no  authority,  nor  encouragement,  in  the  word  of 
God  for  their  undertaking.  They  cannot  show  any  com- 
mand that  construed  by  the  theories  of  language  which  they 
apply  to  the  prophecies,  enjoins  them  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
all  the  world ;  they  cannot  allege  a  promise  or  assurance 
that  God  will  attend  their  efforts  with  the  influences  of  his 
Spirit ;  they  cannot  adduce  from  them  any  hint  that  the 
world  is  ever  to  be  Christianized,  and  become  obedient ! 
Their  views  accordingly,  if  understood  and  sincerely  received, 
would  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  endeavors  to  enlighten 
and  reform  the  nations.  Instead  of  a  work  enjoined  by  God, 
it  would  sink  to  a  mere  human  undertaking  without  any 
sanction  from  him ;  and  in  place  of  being  encouraged  by 
promises  of  his  acceptance  and  co-operation,  would  have 
nothing  to  support  it  but  the  power  of  its  projectors.  If 
they  were  consistent,  therefore,  they  would  not  make  any 
more  efforts  to  accomplish  their  schemes.  It  is  only  in  dis- 
regard of  their  own  principles  that  they  go  on.  Every 
exertion  they  make,  is  in  contradictioif  to  themselves.  Every 
appeal  that  they  address  to  the  consciences,  the  faith,  the 
love,  the  zeal  of  God's  people,  to  induce  them  to  devote  their 
wealth  to  the  support  of  missionaries,  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  Christian  objects,  is  in  contravention 
of  the  theory  by  which  they  discountenance  the  revelation 
which  we  have  shown  God  has  made,  as  unfriendly  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  commands.    And  one  who  wishes  to  evade 
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their  solicitations  and  confute  their  arguments,  has  only  to 
point  out  the  relation  of  their  theories  of  interpretation  to 
their  schemes  of  agency ;  and  they  will  be  silenced.  Their 
whole  procedure  is  turned  into  a  system  of  delusion  or 
quackery,  as  extravagant,  as  discreditable,  and  as  absurd* 
as  any  of  which  fanatics  or  apostates  are  guilty!  What 
a  position  for  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  converting  the  nations  by  their 
agencies,  and  are  on  the  point  of  its  accomplishment  I 
How  worthy  of  men  who,  or  some  of  whom  at  least,  deem 
themselves  justified  not  only  in  dissenting  from  those  who 
receive  the  revelation  God  has  made  of  his  designs; 
but  in  denouncing  them  as  hostile  to  his  cause,  and  mis- 
representing and  traducing  them  with  a  spirit  which  usually 
none  but  the  most  ignorant  and  most  bigoted  display !  Let 
them  pause !  It  will  at  least  be  the  part  of  good  sense  to 
postpone  their  denunciations  till  they  shall  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  their  own  theories,  and  pre- 
pared themselves  to  vindicate  them  from  the  objections  to 
which  they  are  obnoxious !  A  candid  examination  of  them» 
however,  can  have  no  other  issue  than  a  conviction  that 
they  are  acting  under  a  total  misapprehension ;  that  they 
are,  in  fact,  themselves  guilty  of  the  opposition  to  God  and 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  which  they  now  unjustly  charge 
on  those  who  receive  his  word  in  its  genuine  meaning,  and 
witness  to  its  truth. 

So  far,  then,  from  there  being  any  ground  for  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  the  reception  by 
the  church  of  the  designs  which  God  has  revealed  respecting 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  are  adapted  to  discourage 
exertions  for  the  christianization  of  the  nations,  it  is  only  on 
the  principles  by  which  these  designs  are  deduced  from  his 
word,  that  any  encouragement  or  justification  can  exist  for 
such  eflbrts.  But  apart  from  this  consideration,  their  appre- 
hensions are  wholly  futile  and  absurd.  On  what  ground  can 
they  hold  that  the  expectation  of  Christ's  advent  is  adapted 
to  discourage  efforts  to  evangelize  the  nations  ?  Is  it  that  the 
church  can  have  no  inducement  to  communicate  the  gospel 
to  them,  if  their  evangelization  is  not  actually  to  be  wrought 
by  their  agency ; — if  the  Son  of  God  is  to  interpose  and 
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accomplish  it  by  his  presence  and  power?  But  do  they 
expect  to  christianize  the  nations  by  their  own  independent 
agency  ?  Do  they  not  build  their  hope  of  success  on  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  But  if  the  necessity  of  his 
interposition  to  make  the  gospel  efficacious,  is  no  obstacle  to 
their  endeavoring  to  communicate  it,  why  is  the  fact  and 
expectation  that  Christ  is  to  interpose  to  convince  and  convert 
the  nations,  when  it  has  been  made  known  to  them,  to  prove 
such  an  obstacle  ?  Is  it  not  in  either  case  to  be  wrought, 
not  by  human,  but  by  divine  power  ?  Is  not  the  glory  to  be 
wholly  God's  ?  And  is  it  not  his  prerogative  to  determine  in 
what  form  he  will  exert  his  omnipotence  for  its  accomplishment? 
What  can  be  more  unbecoming  in  his  people  than  to  refuse 
obedience  to  his  commands,  and  dismiss  their  interest  in  the 
redemption  of  men,  unless  he  pleases  to  make  it  the  conse- 
quence of  their  agency,  and  yields  to  them  the  gratification 
and  honor  of  its  achievement?  But  it  is  his  purpose,  in 
place  of  indulging  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  creatures,  to 
demonstrate  their  weakness,  and  confound  their  pride.  The 
loftiness  of  men  is  to  be  cast  down  at  that  dread  moment, 
and  the  height  of  man  brought  low,  and  God  alone  exalted. 

Is  it  on  the  ground  that  his  people  can  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  proclaim  the  gospel  and  endeavor  to  christianize  the 
nations,  unless  their  agency  is  actually  to  be  the  means  of  its 
accomplishment  ?  Do  they  owe,  then,  no  absolute  allegiance 
to  God?  Has  his  command  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  no  title  to  their  obedience,  except  on  conditions 
which  they  may  prescribe  ?  Does  their  obligation  to  obey 
him,  depend  on  their  l)eing  assured  that  he  will  make  their 
agency  the  means  of  the  good  which  they  aim  to  effect  by 
it  ?  Have  they  a  certainty  that  the  efforts  they  are  now 
making  to  convert  men,  are  actually  to  be  the  means  of 
sanctifying  and  saving  them  ?  What  can  surpass  the  folly  of 
thus  alleging  an  objection  that  is  as  applicable  to  themselves, 
as  it  can  be  to  those  against  whom  they  urge  it ;  which  denies 
the  right  of  God  to  command  and  the  duty  of  men  to  obey ; 
and  if  legitimate,  therefore,  demonstrates  that  they  can  never, 
in  any  circumstances,  be  under  an  imperative  obligation  to 
make  exertions  for  the  christianization  of  the  nations  ? 
^  Is  it  that  an  expectation  of  Christ's  speedy  advent  and 
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redemption*of  the  world  by  his  own  power,  must  necessarily 
repress  the  zeal  of  his  people  in  his  service,  and  generate 
indiiTerence  to  his  commands  ?  What  more  revolting  sole- 
cism could  be  uttered  ?  What  grosser  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  our  nature  ?  Does  the  expectation  of  being  speedily 
summoned  to  his  presence  usually  produce  such  an  effect  ? 
Do  his  disciples  become  regardless  of  his*  commands,  and 
uninterested  in  the  welfare  of  those  for  whom  he  died,  as 
they  find  themselves  about  to  ascend  to  the  grandeurs  of  his 
kingdom  ?  Does  their  eagerness  to  retain  possession  of  their 
wealth,  and  indisposition  to  devote  it  to  him,  increase  as  they 
approach  the  moment  when  it  is  for  ever  to  pass  from  their 
hands  ?  If  not,  why  should  the  prospect  of  Christ's  speedy 
advent  produce  such  unnatural  effects  ?  Why  should  they 
become  animated  with  avarice,  as  they  realize  the  vanity  of 
wealth  ?  Why  should  their  disposition  to  rebel  acquire  new 
strength,  as  they  become  aware  that  they  are  immediately 
to  be  called  to  his  bar  ?  Why  should  his  authority  over 
them  decline,  as  his  designs  are  understood  ;  and  the  motives 
to  obey  him  lose  their  influence,  as  they  are  augmented  in 
strength,  and  strike  the  heart  with  a  deeper  impression  ? 

The  objection  is  founded  in  every  relation  on  misconcep- 
tion, and  is  absurd.  It  might  as  well  be  assumed  that  as  the 
redeemed  pass  from  life  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal, 
they  must  become  indifferent  to  his  will,  and  indisposed  to  his 
service.  So  far  from  depressing  the  zeal,  and  discouraging 
the  efforts  of  God's  people  to  evangelize  the  nations,  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  his  designs  are  indispensable  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  motives  that  should  prompt  to  it. 
They  will  never,  without  them,  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  which  they  are  called,  realize  its  greatness,  nor  feel 
the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  devoting  themselves  with  all 
their  energies  to  its  accomplishment.  Could  the  churches  of 
this  country  be  brought  to  a  full  understanding  of  this  subject, 
it  would  add  a  hundred  fold  to  their  intelligence,  faitB, 
#  earnestness,  and  liberality,  and  God  would  crown  their  labors 

with  a  proportional  success.  And  that  time  is  at  length  to 
come,  and  we  trust  with  no  long  delay.  It  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  prophecies  that  ere  the  great  conflict  arrives, 
the  witnesses  are  to  become  aware  of  the  approaching 
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advent  of  the  Redeemer,  and  are  to  announce  it^to  the  na- 
tions. The  heralds  of  Christ,  who  are  symbolized  by  the 
angei  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  to  proclaim  to  every  nation,  are  to  enforce 
their  exhortation  to  fear  God  and  worship  him  who  made  the 
heaven  and  earth  and  seas,  and  fountains  of  waters,  by  the 
warning  that  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come ;  by  which 
Babylon  is  to  be  overthrown,  and  the  wild  beast  and  false 
prophet  destroyed.  When  that  realization  takes  possession 
of  the  pure  worshippers  universally,  their  unbelief,  worldli- 
ness,  and  ambition  of  honors  and  authority,  will  give  way  to 
awe,  faith,  love,  and  zeal.  They  will  delight  to  consecrate 
their  possessions,  and  devote  their  lives  to  him.  His  service, 
instead  of  a  drudgery,  will  be  a  joy ;  and  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  in  place  of  a  remote  and  doubtful  event,  become  a 
present  reality  and  invested  with  immeasurable  grandeur. 


Aet.  IV. — Narrative  op  the  United  States'  Expedition  to 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  by  W.  F.  Lynch, 
U.S.N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  Philadelphia  :  Lea 
and  Blanchard,  1849. 

This  expedition  was  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Lynch  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  on  receiving 
his  sanction  the  requisite  preparations  were  made  by  organiz- 
ing the  party,  procuring  the  necessary  instruments,  and  con- 
structing a  couple  of  metallic  boats,  one  of  copper,  and  one  of 
galvanized  iron.  The  party  consisted,  besides  the  commander, 
of  a  lieutenant,  a  midshipman,  ten  seamen,  and  a  botanist. 
H.  Bedlow,  Esq.,  joined  them  at  Constantinople,  and  H.  An- 
derson, M.D.,  who  acted  as  physician  and  geologist,  in  Syria. 
They  sailed  in  November,  in  a  vessel,  of  which  Lieutenant 
Lynch  had  command,  laden  with  stores  for  the  squadron  in  i 
the  Mediterranean.  On  reaching  Smyrna,  he  proceeded 
to  Constantinople,  and  procured  from  the  Sultan  a  firman 
authorizing  him  to  explore  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and 
ordering  the  Pashas,  through  whose  territories  he  was  to  pass. 
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to  yield  him  protection  and  render  him  such  assistance  as  he 
might  need.  They  reached  the  coast  of  Syria  near  the  clofe 
of  March,  1848,  and  after  touching  at  Beirut,  proceeded  to 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  where  they  landed ;  and  having  made  the 
necessary  arrangements,  by  procuring  horses,  camels,  and  a 
small  Arab  escort,  they,  on  the  2d  of  April,  commenced  their 
journey  to  Tiberias,  on  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  nearly  east 
•of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
The  boats  were  mounted  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  camels. 
The  country  is  extremely  broken  and  precipitous; — rising 
now  into  rocky  ridges  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
height, — and  now  descending  into  deep  valleys.  There  is  no 
regular  road,  and  no  wheeled  vehicle  perhaps  ever  before 
passed  over  that  line.  The  hills,  and  many  of  the  vales,  are 
wholly  baire  of  trees ;  many  of  the  slopes  were  sown  with 
grain,  and  the  vales  and  sides  of  the  hills  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  brilliant  flowers.  Tiberias,  which  they  reached  on 
the  sixth,  is  one  of  the  principal  abodes  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. About  one  thousand  now  reside  there.  They  have 
several  synagogues,  and  are  zealous  in  their  worship.  The 
party  launched  their  boats  on  the  lake,  and  on  the  tenth  of 
April  began  the  descent  of  the  Jordan.  Dr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bedlow,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Lynch,  who  had  charge  of  the  herbarium, 
proceeded  with  the  Arab  escort  and  the  loaded  camels  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  keeping  as  near  the  boats  as  practicable 
to  defend  them  if  attacked,  and  halting  at  the  same  place  at 
night.  The  Jordan  runs,  throughout,  its  whole  course  from 
the  lake  to  the  Asphaltites,  through  a  deep  valley.  Its  banks 
are  steep,  its  bed  rocky,  and  its  current  rapid  and  extremely 
winding.    He  says : — 

^  The  scenery  as  we  left  the  lake  and  advanced  into  the  Ghor,  whioh 
is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  assumed  rather  a  tarns 
than  a  savage  character.  The  rough  and  barren  mountains,  skirting  the 
valley  on  each  hand,  stretched  far  away  in  the  distance,  like  walls  to 
some  gigantic  fosse,  their  southern  extremities  half  bidden  or  entirely 
lost  in  a  fjEunt  purple  mist." — P.  172. 

When  the  current  was  strong  they  only  used  the  oars  te 
keep  the  boats  in  the  channel,  and  floated  with  the  stream. 
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When  practicable  the  boats  were  taken  round  the  most 
dangerous  rapids  in  a  side  channel ;  at  others  unladen,  and  let- 
down gradually  by  ropes,  till  they  could  be  shot  in  the  deepest 
current  over  the  main  descent.  He  gives  the  following 
description  of  one  of  those  passages  : — 

•*  The  current  incrcaaing  as  we  descended,  we  come  where  the  river, 
far  more  than  three  hundred  yards,  is  one  foaming  rapid ;  the  fishing 
weirs  and  another  ancient  bridge  obstructing  the  passage.  There  were 
cultivated  fields  on  both  sides.  We  took  everything  out  of  the  boats, 
sent  the  men  overboard  to  swim  alongside  to  guide  them,  and  shot  them 
successively  down  the  first  rapid.  The  water  was  fortunately  very  deep  to 
the  first  &11,  where  it  precipitates  itself  over  a  ledge  of  rocks.  The  river 
becoming  more  shallow,  we  opened  a  channel  by  removing  large  stones, 
and  as  the  current  was  now  excessively  rapid  we  pulled  well  out  into  the 
stzeam,  bows  up,  let  go  a  grapnel,  and  eased  each  boat  down  in  suc- 
cession. Below  us  were  yet  five  successive  falls,  about  eighteen  feet  in 
all,  with  rapids  between — a  perfect  break  down  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
It  was  very  evident  that  the  boats  could  not  descend  them. 

On  the  right,  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  weirs  and  the  ruined 
bridge  blocked  up  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  a  canal  or  sluice,  evidently 
made  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  a  mill,  the  ruins  of  which  are  visible  a 
short  distance  below.  This,  at  its  outlet  fix>m  the  river,  is  sufficiently 
broad  and  deep  to  admit  of  the  boats  entering  and  proceeding  a  short 
distance. 

Bringing  them  thus  &r,  we  again  took  everything  out  of  them,  and 
cleared  away  the  stones,  bushes,  and  other  obstructions  between  the  mill 
sluice  and  the  river.  A  breach  was  then  made  in  the  bank  of  the 
sluice,  and  as  the  water  rushed  down  the  artificial  channel,  with  infinite 
labor  our  men,  cheerfully  assisted  by  a  number  of  Arabs,  bore  them 
down  the  rocky  slope  and  launched  them  in  the  bed  of  the  river, — but 
not  below  all  danger,  for  a  sudden  descent  of  six  or  seven  feet  was  yet 
to  be  cleared,  and  some  eighty  yards  of  swift  and  shallow  current  to  be 
panned  before  reaching  an  unobstructed  channel. 

We  accomplished  this  difficult  passage  after  severe  labor  up  to  our 
waistB  in  water  for  upwards  of  four  hours.  .  .  .  We  were  surrounded 
Iqr  many  strange  Arabs,  and  had  stationed  one  of  our  men  by  the 
Unnderbuss  in  the  bows  of  the  Uncle  Sam — ^a  wooden  boat  obtained  at 
the  lake — and  one  by  each  of  the  other  boats,  while  the  remamder  pro- 
ceeded to  iMring  down  the  arms.'* — ^Pp.  177,  178. 


The  banks  are  in  some  places  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high ;  at 
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others  only  fifteen  or  twenty.  Clusters  of  white  and  pink 
•  oleanders  bloom  along  the  margin  of  the  water.  The  soil  of 
the  narrow  plain,  between  the  river  and  the  range  of  low 
hills  that  usually  bounds  it,  is  fertile,  but  generally  unoulti- 
vated.  The  population  is  thin  and  extremely  unsettled. 
Those  who  navigated  the  boats  lodged  at  night  in  the  camp 
of  the  land  party,  and  always  set  sentinels  and  slept  with  their 
arms  at  their  sides,  to  guard  against  attacks  by  the  Arabs. 
They  reached  on  the  twelfth  a  rapid  of  still  greater  dif- 
ficulty. 

^  We  shot  down  the  first  rapid,  and  stopped  to  examine  more  closely 
a  desperate  looking  cascade  of  eleven  feet.  In  the  middle  of  the  channel 
is  a  shoot  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees,  with  a  bold,  blufi^,  threat- 
ening rock  at  ita  foot,  exactly  in  the  passage.  It  would  therefore  be 
necessary  to  turn  almost  at  a  sharp  angle  in  descending,  to  avoid  being 
dashed  to  pieces.  This  rock  was  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  whirlpool, 
which  a  caldron  of  foam  swept  round  and  round  in  circling  eddiat. 
Yet  below  were  two  fierce  rapids,  each  about  one  hundred  and  fify 
yards  in  length,  with  the  points  of  black  rocks  peering  above  the  white 
and  agitated  sur&oe.  Fortunately  a  large  bush  was  growing  upon  the 
left  bank  about  five  feet  up,  where  the  wash  of  the  water  from  above 
had  formed  a  kind  of  promontory.  By  swimming  across  some  distance 
up  the  stream,  one  of  the  men  had  carried  over  .the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
made  it  &st  around  the  roots  of  the  bush.  In«order  not  to  risk  the 
men,  I  employed  some  of  the  most  ngorous  Arabs  in  the  camp  to 
swim  by  the  side  of  the  boats,  and  guide  them,  if  possible,  clear  of 
danger.  Landing  the  men,  therefore,  and  tracking  the  Fanny  Mason 
up  stream,  we  shot  her  across,  and  gathering  in  the  slack  of  the  rope, 
let  her  drop  to  the  brink  of  the  cascade,  where  she  fiiirly  trembled  and 
bent  in  the  fierce  strength  of  the  sweeping  current  It  was  a  moment 
of  intense  anxiety.  The  sailors  had  now  clambered  along  the  banks 
and  stood  at  intervals  below,  ready  to  assist  us,  if  thrown  from  the  boat 
and  swept  towards  them.  One  man  with  me  in  the  boat  stood  by  the 
line  ;  a  number  of  naked  Arabs  were  upon  the  rocks  and  in  the  foaming 
water  gesticulating  wildly,  their  shouts  mingling  with  the  noise  of  the 
boisterous  rapids,  and  their  dusky  forms  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
effervescing  flood,  and  four  on  each  side  in  the  water  were  clinging  to 
the  boat,  ready  to  guide  her  clear  of  the  threatening  rock  if  poeribk. 
Tlie  Fanny  Mason  in  the  meanwhile  swayed  from  side  to  side  of  the 
mad  torrent,  like  a  firighted  steed,  straining  the  line  which  held  bar. 
Watching  the  moment  when  her  bows  were  brought  in  the  right  direo- 
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tioD,  I  gave  the  signal  to  let  go  the  rope.  There  was  a  rush,  a  plunge, 
an  upward  leap,  and  the  rock  was  cleared,  the  pool  was  passed,  and* 
half  full  of  water,  with  breathless  velocity,  we  were  swept  safely  down 
the  rapid.  Such  screaming  and  shouting  !  The  Arabs  seemed  to  exult 
more  than  ourselves.  Two  of  them  lost  their  hold  and  were  carried 
fiur  below  us,  but  were  rescued  with  a  slight  injury  to  one  of  them.'' — 
Pjp.  189,  190. 

The  other  boat  soon  followed  in  safety.  They  passed  a 
short  distance  below,  a  bridge,  on  the  road  from  Nabulus  to 
Damascus,  of  four  Saracenic  arches  below  and  six  above. 
The  river  is  there  deep,  narrow,  and  impetuous.  There  are 
two  terraces  to  the  river.  Through  the  lower  it  runs  its  per- 
petually winding  course.  Above  is  another  of  low  hills,  like 
truncated  cones,  that  extends  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
The  hill  sides,  which  are  wholly  without  vegetation,  have  the 
appearance,  in  many  places,  of  chalk,  and  reflect  the  glare  of 
the  sun  with  a  dazzling  brightness.  There  were  many  water- 
fowls on  the  river,  and  wild  storks,  pigeons,  and  other  birds 
on  the  land.  The  nightingale  was  often  heard  at  night. 
There  were  here  and  there  patches  of  wheat  and  barley  on 
either  side,  that  were  nearly  ready  for  harvest.  Where  the 
soil  is  not  cultivated,  thistles  and  wild  grass  prevail.  As  the 
river  descends  towards  the  sea,  trees  are  more  frequent  along 
its  banks,  and  firm  in  some  places  a  continuous  line  for  a 
long  distance.  It  embosoms  many  islands,  also,  that  are 
covered  with  rich  vegetation. 

**  Its  course  lorms  a  never  ending  series  of  serpentine  cun-es,  some- 
times dashing  along  in  rapids  by  the  base  of  a  mountain ;  sometimes 
flowing  between  low  banks,  generally  lined  with  trees  and  fragrant 
with  blossoms.  Some  places  present  news  extremely  picturesque,  the 
rapid  rushing  of  a  torrent,  the  song  and  sight  of  birds,  the  overhanging 
trees,  and  glimpses  of  the  mountains  far  over  the  plain  ;  and  here  and 
there  a  gurgling  rivulet  pouring  its  tribute  of  pure  water  into  the  river.'' 
—P.  217. 

^The  prevailing  trees  on  the  banks  are  the  willow,  the  ghurrah,  and 
the  tamarisk  ;  the  last  was  beginning  to  blossom.  Of  the  many  flowers, 
the  oleander  was  the  most  abundant,  contrasting  finely  with  the  white 
fringe  blossom  of  the  asphodel.  Where  the  banks  are  low,  the  cane  is 
ever  at  the  water's  edge.   The  lower  plain  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
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growth  of  wild  oats,  and  patches  of  wild  mustard  in  foil  flower." — Pp. 
218,  219. 

They  determined  as  they  descended  the  river  the  astrono- 
mical position  of  every  encampment,  and  its  relative  level 
with  the  Mediterranean ;  and  sketched  throughout  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  river  and  the  valley.  It  is  in  its  perpetual 
windings  and  numerous  rapids  that  the  explanation  is  found 
of  the  difference  of  the  level  of  the  lake  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  In  a  space  of  sixty  miles  of  latitude  and  four  or 
five  of  longitude,  it  traverses  at  least  two  hundred  miles, 
and  plunges  down  twenty-seven  threatening  rapids,  besides  a 
great  number  that  are  of  slighter  descent.  They  reached  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  seventeenth,  and  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  so  near  the  place  where  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  go  to  bathe,  as  to  be  disturbed  by  a  company  of 
them  the  next  morning. 

"  We  were  aroused  at  3  a.  m.  by  the  intelligence  that  the  pilgrims 
were  coming.  Rising  in  haste  we  beheld  thousands  of  torch  lights  with 
a  dark  mass  beneath,  moving  rapidly  over  the  hills.  Striking  our  tents 
with  precipitation  we  hurriedly  removed  them  and  all  our  effects  a  shoft 
distance  to  the  left.  We  bad  scarce  finished  when  they  were  upon  us; 
— men,  women,  and  children,  mounted  on  camels,  horses,  mules,  and 
donkeys,  rushed  impetuously  by  towards  the  bank.  They  presented 
Uie  appearance  of  fugitives  of  a  routed  army.  Our  Bedawin  friends, 
sticking  their  tufted  spears  before  our  tents,  mounted  their  steeds,  and 
formed  a  military  cordon  around  us.  But  for  them  we  should  have 
been  run  down,  and  our  effects  trampled  upon  and  lost 

The  party  that  had  disturbed  us  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
great  body  of  the  pilgrims.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  last  made  its 
appearance,  coming  over  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge  in  one  tumultuoos 
and  eager  throng.  In  all  the  wild  haste  of  a  disorderly  rout,  Copts  and 
Russians,  Poles,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  from  all  parts  of  Asia, 
from  Europe,  from  Africa,  and  from  far  distant  America,  on  they  came ; 
— ^men,  women,  and  children,  of  every  age  and  hue,  and  in  every 
variety  of  costume,  talking,  screaming,  shouting,  in  almost  every  known 
language  under  the  sun.  Mounted  as  variously  as  those  who  had  pre- 
coded  them,  many  of  the  women  and  children  were  suspended  in 
baskets,  or  confined  in  cages,  and  with  their  eyes  strained  towards 
the  river,  heedless  of  all  intcn-ening  obstacles,  they  hurried  eagerly 
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forward,  and  dismounting  in  haste,  and  disrobing  with  precipitation, 
rushed  down  the  bank,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  stream. 

^^They  seemed  absorbed  in  one  impulsive  feeling,  and  perfectly 
r^ardless  of  the  obsen'ation  of  others.  Each  one  plunged  himself 
or  was  dipped  hj  another,  three  times  below  the  surface,  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  then  filled  a  bottle  or  some  other  utensil  from  the 
river.  The  bathing  dress  of  many  of  the  pilgrims  was  a  white  gown 
with  a  black  cross  upon  it.  Most  of  them  as  soon  as  they  were  dressed 
cut  branches  of  the  agnus-castus,  or  willow,  and  dipping  them  in  the 
consecrated  stream,  bore  them  away  as  memorials  of  their  \mt. 

In  an  hour  they  began  to  disappear,  and  in  less  than  three  hours 
not  a  human  shadow  was  cast  on  the  lately  crowded  bank.  The 
pageant  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  approached,  and  left  to  us  once 
more  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  wildemefls.** — Pp.  261,  262. 

They  soon  embarked  and  entered  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
river  is  at  its  mouth  180  yards  wide  and  three  feet  deep. 
They  were  exposed  to  some  hazard  as  they  passed  on  to  the 
sea. 

"A  fi^h  north-west  wind  was  blowing  as  we  rounded  the  point. 
We  endeavored  to  steer  a  little  to  the  north  of  west  to  make  a  true 
west  course,  and  threw  the  patent  log  overboard  to  measure  the 
distance ;  but  the  wind  rose  so  rapidly  that  the  boats  could  not  keep 
head  to  the  wind,  and  we  were  obliged  to  haul  the  log  in.  The  sea 
continued  to  rise  with  the  increasing  wind,  which  gradually  freshened 
to  a  gale,  and  presented  an  agitated  sur&ce  of  foaming  brine ;  the  spray, 
evaporating  as  it  fell,  left  incrustations  of  salt  upon  our  clothes,  our 
hands  and  feces ;  and  while  it  caused  a  prickly  sensation  wherever  it 
touched  the  skin,  was  above  all  exceedingly  painful  to  the  eyes.  The 
boats,  heavily  laden,  struggled  sluggishly  at  first ;  but  when  the  wind 
freshened  in  its  fierceness,  from  the  density  of  the  water,  it  seemed  as  if 
their  bows  were  encountering  the  sledge  hammers  of  the  Titans,  instead 
of  the  opposing  waves  of  an  angry  sea.  .  .  . 

The  wind  soon  abated,  and  with  it  the  sea  as  rapidly  fell ;  the 
water,  from  its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as  soon  as  the  agitating  cause 
had  ceased  to  act  Within  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  that  we  bore 
away  from  a  sea  that  threatened  to  engulf  us,  we  were  pulling  away, 
at  a  rapid  rate,  over  a  placid  sheet  of  water  that  scarcely  rippled 
beneath  us ;  and  a  rain-cloud  that  had  enveloped  the  sterile  mountains 
of  the  Arabian  shore,  hfted  up,  and  left  their  rugged  outlines  basking  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun.    A  light  wind  sprung  up  and  huge  clouds 
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drifted  over,  their  western  edges  gorgeous  with  light,  while  the  great 
masses  were  dark  and  threatening.  The  sun  went  down  lea>ing  beau- 
tiful islands  of  rose-colored  clouds  over  the  coast  of  Judea ;  but  above 
the  yet  more  sterile  mountains  of  Moab,  all  was  gloomy  and  obscaie." 
Pp.  268-270. 

They  soon  established  their  camp  at  Ain-Jidy,  the  ancient 
Engedi,  situated  on  the  western  side,  midway  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  end  of  the  sea,  and  proceeded  to 
explore  its  waters  and  shores.  They  found,  on  sounding,  that 
a  deep  channel  runs  along  the  centre  from  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan,  through  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen  fathoms.  Its  sides  are 
very  abrupt.  A  narrow  terrace,  on  which  the  water  is  but 
twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms  deep,  intervenes  between  it  and 
the  eastern  shore.  On  the  western  side,  the  bottom  gradually 
declines  outward  for  a  mile  or  more  to  a  depth  of  sixty  or 
seventy  fathoms,  when  it  falls  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  sea,  at  the  south  of  this 
interior  gulf,  is  generally  quite  shallow.  Its  breadth  at  the 
widest  part  is  about  nine,  and  its  length  forty  miles.  The 
mountains  on  the  western  side  approach  near  the  sea,  and 
terminate  in.  precipitous  bluffs  several  hundred  feet  high. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  is  the  pillar  of  salt  to  which 
Josephus  and  some  of  the  early  fathers  refer. 

"We  saw,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Usdum,  one  third  the  distance 
from  its  north  extreme,  a  lofty  round  pillar,  standing  apparently 
detached  from  the  general  mass,  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  narrow, 
and  abrupt  chasm.  We  immediately  pulled  in  for  Uie  shore,  and 
Dr.  Anderson  and  I  went  up  and  examined  it  The  beach  is  a  soft, 
slimy  mud,  encrusted  with  salt,  and,  a  short  distance  from  tlie  water, 
covered  with  saline  fragments  and  flakes  of  bitumen.  We  found 
the  pillar  to  be  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  carbonate  of  lime,  cylindrical 
in  front  and  pyramidal  behind.  The  upper  or  rounded  part  is  about 
forty  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oval  pedestal,  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  slightly  decreases  in  size  upwards, 
crumbles  at  the  top,  and  is  one  entire  mass  of  ciystallization.  A  p^pp, 
or  buttress,  connects  it  with  the  mountain  behind,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  debris  of  a  light  stone  color.  Its  peculiar  shape  is  douhtr 
less  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  winter  rains.** — ^P.  807. 
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The  scene  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  is  repre- 
sented as  extremely  dreary  and  desolate.  On  the  west  side 
is  the  salt  mountain  of  Usdum,  rising  to  a  great  height,  rugged 
and  worn,  with  its  conspicuous  pillar.  On  the  east  are  the 
lofty  and  barren  cliffs  of  Moab,  in  one  of  the  caves  of  which 
Lot  found  shelter.  To  the  south  is  an  extensive  flat  inter- 
sected by  numerous  drains,  with  the  high  hills  of  Edom  in  the 
distance ;  and  at  the  north  the  calm  and  motionless  sea,  cur- 
tained with  a  purple  mist,  and  holding  in  its  depths,  the  ruins 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  glare  of  light  in  the  day  is 
blinding,  the  air  difficult  of  respiration,  from  the  exhalations 
with  which  it  is  charged,  and  the  heat  insupportable.  While 
exploring  that  part  of  the  sea  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
sirocco. 

"  A  hot,  blistering  hurricane  struck  us  from  the  south-east,  and  for 
some  moments  we  feared  being  driven  out  to  sea.  The  thermometer 
rose  immediately  to  102°.  The  men,  closing  their  eyes  to  shield  them 
from  the  fiery  blast,  were  obliged  to  pull  with  all  their  might  to  stem 
the  rising  waves,  and  after  an  hour,  physically  exhausted,  we  gained  the 
eastern  shore.  My  eyelids  were  blistered  by  the  hot  wind,  being  unable 
to  protect  them,  from  the  necessity  of  steering  the  boat. 

"  We  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula  near.  Wady  Humeir, 
the  most  desolate  spot  upon  which  we  had  yet  encamped.  Some  went 
up  the  ravine  to  escape  the  stifling  wind ;  others,  driven  back  by  the 
glare,  returned  to  the  boats  and  crouched  under  the  awnings.  One 
mounted  spectacles  to  protect  his  eyes,  but  the  metal  became  so  heated 
that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  them.  Our  arms  and  the  buttons  on 
our  coats  became  almost  burning  to  the  touch  ;  and  the  inner  folds  of 
our  garments  were  cooler  than  those  exposed  to  the  immediate  contact 
of  the  wind.  We  bivouacked  without  tents  on  a  dry  marsh,  a  few  dead 
bushes  around  us,  and  some  of  the  thorny  nubk,  and  a  tree  bearing  a 
red  berry  a  short  cUstance  inland,  with  low  canes  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea. 

"  Finding  the  heat  intolerable,  we  walked  up  the  dry  torrent  bed  in 
search  of  water.  Found  two  pools,  not  stagnant,  the  water  flowing  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  one.  Washed  and  bathed  in  one  of  them,  but 
the  relief  was  only  momentary.  In  one  instant  after  leaving  the  water, 
the  moisture  on  the  surface  evaporated  and  left  the  skin  parched  and 
gti£ 

"Coming  out  from  the  rapine  the  sight  was  a  singular  one.  The 
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wind  had  increased  to  a  tempest ;  the  two  extremities  and  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  sea  were  curtained  by  a  mist,  on  this  side  of  a 
purple  hue,  on  the  other  a  yellow  tinge  ;  and  the  red  and  rayless 
sun,  in  the  bronzed  clouds,  had  the  appearance  it  presents  when 
looked  at  through  smoked  glass.  ... 

"The  heat  rather  increased  than  lessened  after  the  sun  went  down. 
At  8  p.  M.  the  thermometer  was  106®  five  feet  from  the  ground;  and 
at  one  foot,  104*.  The  wind  was  more  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace 
than  living  air."— Pp.  312-314. 

The  heat  of  the  valley,  and  perhaps  the  exhalations  with 
which  the  air  is  impregnated,  produced  extreme  drowsiness. 
He  says  that  in  crossing  the  sea  on  their  return  to  Ain-Jidy, 
their  disposition  to  sleep  was  almost  irresistible.  The  men 
pulled  mechanically  with  half  closed  lids,  and  except  those  at 
the  oar,  and  himself,  every  one  in  the  boat  was  asleep.  The 
necessity  of  steering  and  directing  alone  kept  him  awake. 
The  drowsy  sensation,  amounting  almost  to  stupor,  was 
greatest  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  did  not  disappear  at  night. 
The  sea  assumes  at  times  a  peculiarly  sombre  aspect.  Un- 
stirred by  the  wind,  it  lies  smooth  and  gleamy  like  a  mirror. 
The  great  evaporation  envelopes  it  in  a  thin  transparent 
vapor,  of  a  purple  tinge,  that  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
singular  color  of  the  water  beneath  ;  and  when  they  blend  at 
a  distance,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  smoke  from  burning 
sulphur.  It  seems  a  vast  caldron  of  metal  fused,  but  motion- 
less. Its  density  is  such  that  a  muscular  man  erect,  floats 
with  shoulders  out  without  exertion. 

Mr.  Dale,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  Mr,  Bedlow,  visited  Sebbeh, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Masada  of  Herod,  near  the  beach, 
several  miles  south  of  Ain-Jidy,  where,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  having  a  precipitous  front  of  twelve  hundred  feet, 
there  are  vast  excavations  in  the  rocks,  of  cisterns,  chambers, 
and  galleries ;  and  above,  remains  of  massy  walls  and  towers 
extending  upwards  of  a  mile.  The  whole  party  visited 
Kerak,  the  capital  of  Moab,  where,  in  vassalage  to  the 
Mahometans,  there  is  a  small  body  of  Arabs  who  bear  the 
Christian  name.  They  found  there  massy  structures  that 
were  erected  at  the  period  of  the  crusades.  Kerak  is  situated 
on  a  height  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
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**  The  castle,  parUj  cut  out  o(  and  parUj  built  upon  the  mountain 
top,  presents  the  remains  'Of  a  magnificent  structure ;  its  citadel,  cut  off 
from  the  tower  by  a  ditch-ravine.  It  seems  to  be  Saracenic,  although 
in  various  parts  it  has  both  the  pointed  Gothic  and  the  rounded  Roman 
arch.  A  steep  glacis-wall  skirts  the  whole.  The  walls  now  partly 
standing,  are  composed  of  hea\y,  well-cut  stones,  and  there  were  seven 
arched  store-houses,  one  above  the  other,  with  narrow  slits  for  defence. 
The  part  used  as  the  chapel  was  evidently  built  in  the  times  of  the 
crusades,  and  the  east  end,  where  the  altar  stood,  was  least  demolished ; 
for  these  buildings  have  been  devastated  by  the  hand  of  man.  .  .  . 
Against  the  walls  are  pilasters  and  parts  of  columns,  with  sculptured 
ornaments,  and  upon  the  ceiling  are  traces  of  fresco  paintings.  The 
vast  extent  of  this  magnificent  castle  filled  us  with  astonishment  It 
has  five  gates,  and  seven  wells  and  cisterns,  and  the  whole  summit  is 
perforated  by  subterranean  passages.  From  the  narrow  embrazures  of 
the  vaulted  chambers,  we  looked  down  into  the  ravine,  green  with  fields 
of  grain,  and  the  shrubbery  of  oleanders,  and  upon  a  part  of  the  sea 
in  the  distance." — ^P.  358. 

On  their  return  from  Kerak,  they  proceeded  to  explore  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  sea.  The  Arnon,  which  enters  it  nearly 
ojqposite  Ain-Jidy,  traverses  the  rocky  ridge  that  runs 
along  the  shore  in  a  channel  of  great  depth.  The  chasm, 
which  at  the  termination  is  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  is 
formed  by  high  perpendicular  cliffs,  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow 
sandstone,  worn  by  the  rains  into  fantastic  forms,  and  seems 
the  work  of  art.  It  runs  into  the  mountain  a  short  distance 
in  a  direct  Ime,  and  then  pursues  a  winding  course  like  a 
stream  running  over  a  level  surface.  The  Zerka,  which 
enters  the  sea  ten  miles  further  north,  passes  through  the 
mountain  in  a  similar  channel. 

They  completed  their  explorations  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
having  determined  the  geographical  position  of  the  sea,  ascer- 
tamed  its  depth,  examined  the  topography  of  its  shores,  noted 
the  temperature,  width,  depth,  and  velocity  of  its  tributaries, 
observed  the  winds,  currents,  changes  of  the  weather,  and 
other  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  collected  specimens  of  the 
|dants,  minerals,  and  animals,  found  on  its  shores.  The  facts 
developed  by  the  examination  are  confirmatory  of  the  sacred 
history,  that  the  valley  was  once  a  plain,  and  was  sunk  by  an 
extraordinary  catastrophe. 
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^  The  bottom  of  the  sea  consists  of  ^tM>  submerged  pkuns,  an  elevated 
and  a  depressed  one ;  the  first  averaging  thirteen^  the  last  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet  below,  the  surface.  Through  the  northern  and  largest  and 
deepest  one,  in  a  line  corresponding  ynih  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  is  a 
mvine^  which  corresponds  with  the  elevated  ravine,  in  a  ravine  at  the 
south  end  of  the  sea." — P.  378. 

It  had  become  desirable  to  quit  the  scene,  as  the  health  of 
the  whole  party  had  become  impaired.  Every  one  "had 
assumed  a  dropsical  appearance ;  the  lean  had  become  stout, 
the  stout  almost  corpulent ;  the  pale  faces  had  become  florid, 
and  those  which  were  florid  ruddy and  the  skin  wherever 
injured  became  inflamed. 

Having  taken  their  boats  apart  and  placed  them  on  camels, 
they  left  the  sea  on  the  10th  of  May  for  Jerusalem  ;  and  after  a 
short  stay  there,  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  levelling  as 
they  advanced,  to  determine  the  relative  elevation  of  the 
two  seas.  They  struck  the  Mediterranean  near  Jaffa.  He 
says : 

^  We  had  carried  a  line  of  levels  from  the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea 
through  the  Desert  of  Judea,  over  precipices  and  mountain-^dges,  and 
down  and  across  yawning  ravines,  and  for  much  of  the  time  beneath 
a  scorching  sun.  .  .  .  We  found  the  depression  of  the  sur&oe  of  the 
Dead  Sea  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  a  httle  over  thirteen 
hundred  feet.  The  height  of  Jerusalem  above  the  former  sea  is  very 
nearly  three  times  that  of  this  difference  of  level" — Pp.  439,  440. 

They  soon  proceeded  from  Jaffa  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and 
thence  to  Nazareth,  up  the  Jordan  to  its  source,  and  to 
Baalbeck.  On  returning  to  BeirC^t,  Mr.  Dale,  the  second  in 
command,  and  a  most  efficient  officer,  died  in  consequence  of 
the  debility  contracted  at  the  Dead  Sea,  and  by  the  exposure 
and  fatigue  of  the  subsequent  surveys  and  journeys.  After 
some  delay  at  Beirut,  they  proceeded  in  a  French  brig  to 
Malta,  where  they  embarked  on  board  their  own  vessel,  and 
in  December  arrived  in  the  United  States. 

Lieutenant  Lynch  is  excellently  fitted  for  such  an  under- 
taking by  enthusiasm,  resolution,  coolness,  and  tact  in  manag- 
ing the  rude  and  lawless  beings  whom  he  encountered  in  his 
voyages  and  journeys ;  and  he  has  presented  a  narrative  of 
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the  expedition  that  is  highly  instructive  and  entertaining. 
No  other  volume  which  we  have  read,  has  given  us  so  clear 
and  vivid  a  conception  of  the  principal  scenes  which  he  has 
described. 

Palestine  presents  in  its  desolation  and  imin  an  impressive 
verification  of  the  prophecies.  Its  condition  is  precisely  that 
which  was  foreshown  by  Isaiah,  Micah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  other  prophets,  and  threatened  by  Jehovah  at  the 
institution  of  the  law,  as  the  punishment  of  apostasy.  What 
a  contrast  its  naked  hills,  its  verdureless  plains,  and  its 
deserted  towns  form  to  their  fertility,  beauty,  and  populousness 
in  the  prosperous  periods  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth ! 
It  was  then  adorned  with  fruit-trees,  groves,  and  forests. 
The  hills  were  cultivated  to  the  summit.  The*  valleys 
waved  with  flowers,  vines,  and  harvests,  and  sustained 
immense  herds  and  flocks.  The  population  was  probably 
many  times  greater  than,  smitten  as  it  is  with  a  curse,  could 
now  subsist  in  it.  It  is  in  its  present  condition  as  signal  a 
monument  of  God  s  avenging  justice,  as  the  vale  of  Sodom. 
And  it  is  in  that  relation  that  it  is  to  be  contemplated,  in 
order  to  derive  from  it  the  moral  impression  it  should  make. 
To  gaze  at  it  in  a  mere  geographical  relation,  without  any 
reference  to  the  cause  of  its  depopulation  and  barrenness, 
were  like  looking  at  a  corpse  without  any  consideration  that 
it  was  once  a  living  form,  and  that  it  is  sin  that  has  struck  it 
with  ghastliness,  and  consigned  it  to  dissolution. 

But  contemplated  as  the  land  of  God's  ancient  people, 
which  has  been  for  ages  converted  into  a  waste'  because  of 
their  rebellion,  which  drove  them  into  exile,  by  its  refusal  to 
yield  them  sustenance,  and  was  swept  of  them  by  a  long 
succession  of  conquerors,  who  transported  those  of  them  who 
escaped  the  sword,  into  distant  regions,  or  sold  them  into 
captivity,  what  a  spectacle  it  presents!  What  a  conspicuous 
and  terrible  demonstration  to  the  eye  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  that  God  reigns  and  verifies  his  word  ;  that  he  has  the 
attributes  and  purposes  which  he  represents  in  his  law ;  and 
that  he  conducts  his  providence  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
manifest  his  dominion,  maintain  his  rights,  and  confute  his 
enemies ! 

And  what  a  display  will  he  make  of  his  power  and  faith- 
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fulness,  when  he  repeals  its  curse,  converts  its  wastes  into 
fruitfulness,  and  causes  its  solitudes  again  to  be  thronged  by 
his  ransomed  people !  The  purpose  of  recalling  them  from 
dispersion,  freeing  their  land  from  the  blight  with  which  it  is 
smitten,  and  causing  them  to  dwell  there  for  ever  in  obedience 
and  blessedness,  is  worthy  of  his  attributes.  What  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  perfections  it  will  form  !  What  a  confutation 
of  his  enemies  !  What  a  proof  that  he  is  such  a  being  as  he 
represents  in  his  word ; — that  his  schemes  of  wisdom  and 
love  extend  through  eternal  ages,  have  the  worth  which  he 
ascribes  to  them,  and  cannot  be  thwarted  by  men !  Were 
he  not  to  restore  them,  his  covenant  with  Abraham  would  be 
broken.  Were  he  not  to  reinstate  them  in  their  ancient 
relation,  the  object  of  his  adopting  them  as  a  peculiar  people, 
would  be  in  a  degree  abandoned.  Their  serving  him  in  that 
station  is  an  element  in  the  scheme  of  his  everlasting  sway 
over  the  world.  But  in  place  of  defeat,  he  is  to  triumph, 
intercept  the  plots  of  the  great  prince  of  evil,  and  make  the 
rebellion  of  Israelites  and  Gentiles  subserve  the  final  redemp- 
tion of  the  race  through  the  round  of  endless  ages. 

The  future  destiny  of  Palestine  is  immeasurably  grand. 
The  events  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  theatre,  are  to  be  greater 
and  more  wonderful  even,  than,  with  the  exception  of  Christ's 
birth  and  death,  were  those  of  the  past.  Christ  is  there  to 
appear  again  in  glory,  redeem  his  people,  and  destroy  his 
enemies.  He  is  there  to  continue  to  display  himself  visibly 
and  receive  the  homage  of  men  through  everlasting  years. 
It  is  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  ransomed  world,  the  scene  to 
which  all  nations  are  to  go  to  offer  worship,  and  receive  com- 
munications from  God.  Its  mountains  and  plains  and  vales, 
are  to  become  a  paradise,  and  millions  of  beings  spring  to 
existence  and  dwell  there  from  age  to  age  who  are  to  serve 
him  with  a  beauty  befitting  a  ransomed  race,  and  enjoy  him 
with  a  perfection,  worthy  the  grandeur  of  his  benignity. 
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Art.  V. — The  Principal  predicted  Events  that  are  to 

PRECEDE  ChRIST*8  CoMING. 

BY  the  editor. 

The  conviction  is  now  verj*  generally  felt  that  great  and 
favorable  changes  are  soon  to  take  place  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  European  kingdoms ;  that  the 
governments  which  tyrannize  over  their  subjects  are  to  be 
divested  of  their  mischievous  powers ;  that  the  papal  and 
other  apostate  churches  are  to  be  overthrown ;  and  an  era 
begin  of  a  purer  religion,  and  greater  peace  and  prosperity. 
In  respect,  however,  to  the  events  that  are  to  lead  to  that 
result,  the  causes  from  which  they  are  to  spring,  or  the 
condition  to  which  they  are  to  introduce  the  church  and 
world,  different  views  are  held.  The  predictions  which  are 
supposed  to  relate  to  them  are  differently  construed,  and 
diverse  and  conflicting  opinions  entertained  of  the  agencies 
to  be  exerted  by  the  church,  that  are  to  affect  them ;  the 
trials  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected ;  and  the  catastrophe  that 
is  to  overwhelm  its  foes. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  debate,  is  the  import 
of  the  sixth  vial.  Who  are  represented  by  the  great  river 
Euphrates?  What  is  signified  by  its  being  dried?  Who 
are  symbolized  by  the  kings  of  the  east ;  and  what  is  meant 
by  the  way  that  is  to  be  prepared  for  them  by  the  drying  of 
the  river  ?  The  Euphrates  is  commonly  supposed  to  symbol- 
ize the  Turkish  empire,  and  its  exhaustion  to  denote  the 
decay  and  overthrow  of  that  power.  There  is  no  construc- 
tion perhaps  of  any  other  part  of  the  Apocalypse  in  which 
commentators  so  generally  unite.  It  is,  we  believe,  however, 
wholly  mistaken.  It  has  no  ground  in  analogy.  There  is  nc) 
resemblance  between  a  great  river,  and  an  empire,  considered 
•  either  as  a  territory  or  an  organized  government.  Waters 
denote  people,  the  subjects  of  rulers ;  not  rulers  themselves, 
or  the  territory  over  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction.  That 
construction  also  wholly  disregards  the  relation  of  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon,  which  was  captured  by  the  diversion 
of  its  waters  from  its  channel.    The  drying  of  the  river 
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which  was  used  as  the  symbol,  was  like  that  undoubtedly 
which  was  wrought  by  Cyrus ;  and  the  preparation  of  the 
way  thereby  for  the  kings  of  the  east,  like  that  which  he 
made  by  the  drying  of  the  river  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  and  Median  armies  beneath  its  walls  into  Babylon. 
That  preparation  of  a  way,  accordingly,  is  in  order  to  a  con- 
quest of  some  power  by  the  agents  who  are  denoted  by  the 
kings  from  the  sunrising.  That  power  must  of  course  be  the 
mystical  Babylon  of  the  prophecy ;  and  that  Babylon,  conse- 
quently, must  bear  a  relation  to  those  whom  the  river  repre- 
sents, like  that  which  the  ancient  city  bore  to  the  stream  that 
ran  beneath  its  walls,  and  contributed  to  its  support  and 
protection.  But  this  relation  of  the  river  to  the  city,  and  of 
the  drying  of  the  waters  to  its  conquest,  is  wholly  overlooked 
by  the  interpreters  who  refer  it  to  the  Turkish  empire.  They 
treat  the  exhaustion  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  river,  as 
without  any  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  that  which  is 
represented  by  the  Babylon  of  the  prophecy ;  and  thence 
divest  the  symbol  of  its  chief  significance.  They  have 
nothing  to  which  the  river  stands  related,  as  a  support  and 
barrier.  They  have  nothing  which  its  drying  can  expose  to 
an  overthrow.  They  have  no  kings  of  the  east,  who,  by  its 
exhaustion,  prepare  a  way  for  themselves  for  a  conquest. 
They  are  as  manifestly  in  error,  therefore,  as  they  would  be 
were  they  to  deny  its  whole  import,  or  assign  it  any  other 
false  meaning ;  and  their  error  leads  to  a  misconception  of 
many  important  events  that  are  now  taking  place,  and  a 
misjudgment  in  respect  to  those  which  are  approaching. 
They  are  looking  to  Asia  for  a  great  occurrence  of  which 
the  European  kingdoms^  are  to  be  the  scene;  and  to  the 
Mahometan  empire  for  a  change  of  which  the  nationalized 
churches  are  to  be  the  subject.  A  correction  of  their  mis- 
construction, therefore,  would  work  a  greater  change  than 
almost  any  other  in  their  views  of  the  events  that  are  to 
precede  Christ's  coming,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Another  important  subject  in  respect  to  which  differing  and 
mistaken  opinions  prevail,  is  the  import  of  great  Babylon 
itself  ; — some  regarding  her  as  the  symbol  of  Rome  as  a 
material  city  ;  and  others  of  the  papal  church.  She  is,  in  fact, 
however,  the  representative,  we  believe,  of  the  nationalized 
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hierarchies  of  the  ten  European  kingdoms,  whether  Papal  or 
Protestant.  Their  constructions,  accordingly,  lead  to  the 
most  mistaken  views  of  the  import  of  her  fall ;  those  who  re- 
gard her  as  the  symbol  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  Papal  states, 
looking  for  her  being  engulfed  by  an  earthquake,  or  over- 
whelmed by  a  volcano :  and  those  who  treat  her  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Papal  church,  for  the  dissolution  of  that  commu- 
nion, as  the  event  denoted  by  her  overthrow  ; — catastrophes 
affecting  different  bodies,  and  wholly  unlike  that  which  is  to 
befall  her. 

Other  symbols  that  are  very  diversely  construed,  are  the 
sealing  of  the  servants  of  God,  the  slaying  and  resurrection 
of  the  witnesses,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  nations.  The  defective  and  mistaken  constructions 
of  these  and  other  symbols,  lead  to  corresponding  misconcep- 
tions of  the  events  that  are  occurring,  and  false  views  of  the 
future.  So  great  is  the  misunderstanding  of  them  by  some 
of  the  influential  writers  in  Great  Britain,  that  they  regard 
all  the  important  events  that  are  to  precede  the  advent  of 
Christ  as  having  taken  place,  and  are  looking  for  his  speedy 
appearance.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  misapprehen- 
sions should  be  corrected,  and  just  views  formed  of  the 
occurrences  that  are  to  fill  up  the  period  which  is  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  Redeemer's  coming.  The  chief  predictions 
respecting  them,  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  prophecies,  are 
to  be  understood  by  the  .true  worshippers,  at  the  time  of  their 
fulfilment,  and  are  to  exert  an  important  influence  in  guiding 
and  sustaining  them  in  their  labors  and  trials.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  point  out  the  principal  predictions  that  seem  to 
be  now  fulfilling,  and  are  to  be  accomplished  anterior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Redeemer. 

What  is  the  point,  then,  to  which  the  accomplishment  of 
the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse  has  advanced  ?  The  first 
four  vials  were  poured,  we  suppose,  at  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  wars  that  foUowe^i  to  the  last 
great  battle  in  1815.  Those  who  ielt  the  effects  of  the  first 
▼ial,  were  the  men  who  had  the  mark  of  the  wild  beast,  and 
worshipped  its  image,  which  are  Ihe  characteristics  of  the 
population  generally  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
other  Catholic  .kingdoms  that  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 
western  Roman  empire.   The  sores  with  which  the  bodies  of 
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the  men  seen  the  prophet,  were  smitten,  are  symbols  of  the 
sense  of  misery,  the  restless  desires,  the  rancorous  passions 
with  which  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  represent,  were 
inflamed  by  the  deprivation  of  their  rights,  and  the  harassing 
oppressions  which  they  suffered  from  their  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical rulers.  The  second  vial  had  its  fulfilment  in  the 
promiscuous  slaughter  of  rulers  and  people  in  the  French 
revolution ;  the  sea  which  was  converted  to  blood,  denoting 
the  people  in  their  relation  as  subjects,  and  the  fish  which 
lived  in  it,  the  superior  ranks  who  drew  their  official  life  from 
those  over  whom  they  exercised  authority.  The  spectacle 
which  that  people  presented  when  they  had  stained  themselves 
with  the  blood  of  a  million  of  their  number,  and  put  to  death 
their  king,  queen,  and  princes,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior 
officials,  was  such  as  a  sea  would  exhibit,  which  was  crim- 
soned with  gore,  and  strewn  with  the  carcases  of  its  fish  that 
had  died  from  its  unhealthiness.  The  other  nations  of 
Europe  denoted  by  the  streams  and  fountains  were  the 
subject  of  the  third  vial,  and  the  blood  with  which  they  were 
stained  symbolized  that  which  was  shed  in  the  wars  that 
followed  the  French  revolution ;  and  they  extended  to  all  who 
had  persecuted  the  people  of  God  ; — the  population  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of 
Germany,  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ; 
none  that  had  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  were  exempted.  The  heat  with  which 
men  were  scorched  under  the  fourth  vial,  denotes  the  tortur- 
ing oppressions  with  which  the  civil  rulers,  symbolized  by  the 
sun,  devoured  their  subjects  at  that  period,  and  still  torture 
and  devour  them.  The  sense  of  misery  with  which  the 
minds  of  the  European  population  have  been  filled  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  rulers  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  like  that 
which  they  would  have  felt,  had  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays 
been  heightened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  scorch  their  bodies. 
What  more  striking  symbol  can  be  imagined  of  the  restless 
inquietude,  the  torturing  feeling  of  deprivation  and  injury 
by  their  rulers  with  which  they  are  now  universally  filled ! 
All  these  predictions  have  thus  met,  or  are  still  meeting  with 
the  most  exact  and  conspicuous  verification.  Every  stroke 
in  the  delineation  has  a  counterptirt  in  the  occurrences  which 
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we  have  alleged  as  their  fulfilment.  The  annals  of  Europe 
present  no  other  combination  of  events  that  bear  such  a 
correspondence  to  the  symbols. 

The  fifth  vial  poured  on  the  throne  of  the  wild  beast, 
probably  had  its  accomplishment  partially  in  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X. ;  but  met  a  far 
higher  fulfilment  in  the  revolutions  of  the  last  and  present  year, 
and  is,  perhaps,  to  receive  a  further  verification  in  the  over- 
throw of  other  dynasties,  and  the  modification  of  other 
governments.  The  vial  was  poured  on  the  throne  of  the  wild- 
beast.  The  consequences  designated  by  the  prophecy,  were 
that  its  kingdom  \yas  filled  with  darkness,  and  that  its  subjects 
gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  blasphemed  the  God  of 
heaven  because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  altered 
not  from  their  deeds.  The  wild  beast  is  the  symbol  of  the 
civil  rulers  of  the  ten  kingdoms  that  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  western  Roman  empire.  This  is  clear  from  the  express 
interpretation  of  the  horns  as  the  representatives  of  kings  : 
and  of  the  whole  beast  as  the  representative  of  civil  rulers. 
"Power  was  given  it  over  all  kindreds  and  tongues  and 
nations."  As  its  horns,  then,  denote  the  monarchs  of  the  ten 
kingdoms,  its  trunk  and  limbs  must  symbolize  the  persons  that 
hold  subordinate  civil  offices  in  their  empires.  The  beast  is, 
accordingly,  expressly  distinguished  from  its  subjects,  who 
receive  its  mark,  and  who  wonder  after  and  worship  it.  The 
ascription  to  it  of  a  throne  also,  indicates  that  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  civil  rulers,  and  rulers  that  exercise  a  monarchi- 
cal government.  What  the  effect  was  which  the  vial  wrought 
on  the  throne,  is  not  stated ;  and  the  reason  perhaps  is,  that 
the  influence  of  that  which  it  symbolizes  on  the  several 
dynasties  is  not  the  same.  One  is  absolutely,  at  least  for  a 
period,  overthrown.  Others  are  for  a  season  suspended  by 
the  flight  of  the  monarchs ;  and  others  still  are  weakened 
and  subjected  to  important  limitations  by  forced  concessions 
to  their  subjects.  The  only  eflfect  that  is  mentioned  of  the 
eflfusion  of  the  vial  was,  that  the  beast's  kingdom  was  filled 
with  darkness.  Let  us  conceive  that  as  the  revolutionary 
agitation  of  1848  spread  from  Paris  over  France  and  the 
whole  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  a  cloud  of  pitchy  darkness  had 
descended  and  enveloped  that  territory.    The  condition  of 
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the  rulers  and  people  as  physical  beings,  in  such  a  night  of 
gloom,  would  be  such  as  their  condition  was  and  is  in  a 
political  relation  under  the  changes  wrought  by  those  assaults 
on  the  monarchies.  As,  were  their  territory  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  darkness,  they  would  be  isolated  from  each 
other,  incapable  of  acting  in  concert,  uncertain  of  each 
other's  condition  and  purposes,  and  filled  with  fears  and 
alarms  ; — so  the  population  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
especially,  were  and  still  are,  in  a  politicfil  respect,  in  a  great 
degree  disorganized,  uncertain  of  each  other,  unable  to  act 
in  harmony,  and  agitated  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  The 
parties  into  which  they  are  divided  have  groped,  and  still 
grope,  as  though  blindfolded.  They  have  achieved  nothing 
as  they  expected,  but  like  men  who  have  lost  their  way,  have 
gone  universally  in  a  cross  direction.  Their  greatest,  and 
apparently  best  defined  movements,  have  issued  in  events 
that  are  the  opposites  of  those  at  which  they  aimed.  The 
French  revolution,  instead  of  yielding  occupation  and  abun- 
dance to  the  laborers  of  Paris,  deprived  them  of  employment 
and  reduced  them  to  beggary  and  starvation.  The  new 
government,  in  place  of  securing  to  the  people  the  liberty 
which  they  anticipated,  is,  in  many  respects,  more  t}Tannical 
than  the  monarchy  which  they  overthrew.  Many  of  the 
men  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  repub- 
lic, instead  of  obtaining  the  political  stations,  and  enjoying 
the  influence  which  they  expected,  have  sunk  into  neglect,  or 
been  driven  into  exile.  The  new  administration,  in  place  of 
favoring  the  liberty  of  other  nations,  has  overturned  the 
republic  instituted  at  Rome,  and  attempted  to  reinvest  the 
pope  with  the  worst  species  of  despotic  power.  The  king  of 
Belgium,  who  was  ready  to  abdicate,  had  his  people  desired 
it,  seems  to  have  held  his  sceptre  with  a  surer  grasp  than  any 
other  monarch  of  Germany.  The  Austrian  government, 
which  appeared  less  likely  to  feel  the  shock  of  revolution, 
has  been  in  greater  danger  than  any  other  of  subversion. 
Metternich,  who  was  thought  to  be  more  thoroughly  master 
of  the  art  of  despotic  rule,  and  more  likely  than  any  other 
minister  to  maintain  his  position,  was  the  most  easily  baffled, 
and  the  most  thoroughly  divested  of  his  power.  The  pope, 
who  from  his  pretensions  to  the  vicegerency  of  God  and 
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infallibility,  it  might  have  been  expected,  would  be  the  most 
reluctant  to  quit  his  station,  and  if  overwhelmed,  fall  with  a 
degree  of  stateliness,  was  more  easily  induced  than  any  other 
prince  to  abandon  his  throne,  and  in  a  form  the  most  undigni- 
fied and  abject.  The  population  of  Rome,  which  seemed  less 
capable  than  any  other  of  self-government,  and  less  likely 
to  offer  a  brave  and  effective  resistance  to  a  foreign  foe, 
has  conducted  itself  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  displayed  a 
nobler  patriotism,  and  made  a  bolder  and  more  strenuous 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  its  liberties,  than  the  people  of 
any  other  capital  that  has  been  the  scene  of  revolution.  The 
Austrian  monarchy,  which  has  ever  been  fearful  and  jealous  of 
Russia,  has,  by  inviting  the  Czar  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of 
Hungary,  assumed  the  relation  of  a  dependent  on  him,  and 
probably  placed  it  in  his  power  hereafter,  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  Austria,  to  pursue  what  policy  he  pleases  in 
respect  to  the  principalities  on  the  lower  Danube  and  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  course  of  rulers  and  subjects  has  thus 
in  every  respect  been  the  converse  of  that  which  it  was 
natural  to  expect.  The  people,  especially,  have  missed  their 
object  in  every  effort  they  have  made.  There  is  no  symbol 
that  could  more  fitly  represent  the  perplexities  in  which  they 
have  been  involved,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
baffled,  than  that  of  the  prophecy.  They  have  moved  and 
striven  like  men  who  rush  to  and  fro  in  the  dark,  without 
knowing  in  what  direction  it  is  they  are  going,  or  whether 
the  measures  they  are  pursuing  will  contribute  to  their  safety 
or  add  to  their  dangers.  This  extraordinary  correspondence 
of  their  condition  with  the  prediction  is,  together  with  the 
verification  of  the  vials  that  preceded  it,  an  ample  demonstra- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  this  application. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  issue  of  this  strife  ?  It  is  still  to  be 
characterized  by  the  disappointment  of  the  people.  Though 
they  may  succeed  in  a  degree  in  some  of  their  aims,  they  are 
not  to  gain  the  great  objects  of  their  desire.  The  men  beheld 
by  the  prophet  in  the  vis^on,  "  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain, 
and  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  pains  and 
their  sores,  and  changed  not  from  their  deeds."  The  multi- 
tude whom  they  represent  are  to  be  chagrined,  tortured,  and 
maddened  by  the  failures  and  disasters  with  which  they  are 
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to  be  obstructed  and  baffled.  They  are  to  accuse  God  of 
injustice  in  leaving  them  still  to  suffer  the  deprivations  and 
tyrannies  which  are  the  causes  of  the  torturing  passions 
denoted  by  the  sores,  and  of  the  oppressions  signified  by  the 
scorching  heat ;  and  they  are  to  go  on  unreformed.  Defeats 
and  disappointments  have  thus  far  been  most  conspicuously 
the  result  of  their  endeavors.  In  what  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  surprising  disasters,  miseries,  and  despair,  the  struggles 
of  the  people  of  Paris  issued !  How  completely  have  the 
inhabitants  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Genoa,  Milan,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  other  cities,  been  thwarted  in  their  efforts  for 
liberty!  In  what  a  terrible  catastrophe  the  revolt  of  the 
Sicilians  terminated!  How  humiliating  was  the  defeat  of 
the  Irish  conspirators  ?  How  have  the  Germans  been  balked 
in  their  endeavors  to  establish  a  common  representative 
government !  How  has  Hungary  fallen !  And  with  what 
exasperating  reverses  and  defeats  have  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolutions  been  overwhelmed!  What  an  indubi- 
table and  conspicuous  correspondence  these  events  pre- 
sent to  the  symbol  ?  Its  other  representations  are  doubt- 
less meeting  a  similar  fulfilment.  The  people  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  certainly  exhibit 
no  signs  of  a  reformation  from  the  evil  deeds  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 
their  false  views  that  they  should  impeach  God  of  injustice  in 
leaving  them  to  experience  such  defeats  and  suffer  such 
miseries.  And  this  will  doubtless  still  be  their  course  as  long 
as  the  present  struggle  continues. 

We  have  then  in  these  great  and  wonderful  events  extend- 
ing through  upwards  of  fifty  years,  affecting  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  ten  kingdoms,  embracing  a  vast  crowd  of 
extraordinary  agents,  and  forming  together  a  combination  of 
occurrences  unlike  any  other  of  which  the  world  was  ever 
the  theatre,  the  most  convincing  indications  of  the  point  to 
which  the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse  have  been  fulfilled ; 
and  looking  from  this  position,  may  discern  with  a  good 
degree  of  certainty  what  the  chief  great  events  are  that  are 
still  to  take  place,  anterior  to  the  final  overthrow  of^the  apos- 
tate pch^ers,  and  establishment  of  the  millennial  kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  probably  the  nearest  of 
these  is  the  alienation  of  their  subjects  from  the  nationalized 
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hierarchies,  denoted  by  the  drying  of  the  river  Euphrates. 
That  this  is  the  true  import  of  the  prediction  there  is,  we 
believe,  no  rational  ground  to  doubt.  The  symbol  is  unques- 
tionably taken  from  the  diversion  of  that  river  from  its  chan- 
nel, by  Cyrus,  in  order  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  That 
which  the  symbolic  Euphrates  denotes  must,  therefore,  bear  a 
relation  to  that  for  which  the  Babylon  of  the  prophecy  stands, 
like  that  which  the  literal  river  bore  to  the  material  city 
beneath  whose  walls  it  ran ;  and  the  drying  of  that  which  the 
river  denotes  must  be  in  order  to  the  conquest  of  that  which 
the  city  represents,  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  river  by  Cyrus 
was  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  itself.  But  the  Babylon  of 
the  prophecy  is  the  representative  of  the  nationalized  hierar- 
chies of  the  ten  kingdoms.  She  represents  the  same  body  as 
the  woman  seated  on  the  wild  beast  and  bearing  on  her  brow 
the  denominative,  "  Mystery,  great  Babylon,  the  mother  of 
harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth."  This  is  clear  from 
the  identity  of  the  names,  and  the  express  representation  that 
the  woman  is  the  great  city  which  holds  empire  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  She  is  not  the  symbol  of  civil  rulers,  as  she  is 
distinguished  from  the  wild  beast  to  which  the  whole  civil 
power  over  the  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  nations,  is  given  ; 
and  from  the  kings,  with  whom  she  is  exhibited  as  commit- 
ting fornication.  She  is  not  the  representative  of  the  apos- 
tate churches  at  large,  including  their  unofficial  members,  as 
well  as  their  ecclesiastics,  for  she  is  discriminated  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  whom  she  has  made  drunk  with  her 
wine.  She  must,  therefore,  be  the  representative  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  or  the  nationalized  hierarchies,  as 
besides  the  unofficial  members  of  the  churches  or  people  and 
the  civil  rulers,  there  is  no  other  class  in  the  ten  kingdoms 
that  can  be  represented  by  her.  That  the  nationalized 
hierarchies  are  the  body  whom  she  symbolizes,  is  seen  also 
from  the  station  of  the  woman  on  the  wild  beast.  As  she 
was  supported  by  that  symbol  of  the  civil  rulers ;  so  the 
hierarchies  are  legalized,  furnished  with  their  revenues,  and 
sustained  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  by  their  several  civil 
governments  ;  and  they  are  the  only  part  of  the  church  which 
receives  from  them  those  offices.  In  like  manner  all  the  other 
marks  that  distinguish  her  have  an  exact  counterpart  in  the 
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nationalized  hierarchies ;  while  they  are  neither  found  in  any 
other  body,  nor  is  there  any  other  contemporaneous  body 
from  which  she  is  not  expressly  discriminated  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  the  subject  of  them.  There  is  the  most  absolute 
certainty,  therefore,  that  they  are  the  organizations  which 
she  represents. 

Such,  then,  being  the  part  of  the  church  which  great 
Babylon  denotes,  the  river  must  be  the  symbol  of  a  body  that 
bears  a  relation  to  the  nationalized  hierarchies  like  that  which 
the  Euphrates  bore  to  the  material  Babylon  ;  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  that  which  the  Euphrates  represents,  must  be  in  order 
to  an  overthrow  of  those  hierarchies,  in  like  manner  as  the 
diversion  of  the  river  from  its  channel  was  in  order  to  the 
conquest  of  the  city  that  was  made  accessible  by  it.  We  are 
accordingly  expressly  told  that  the  river  was  dried  by  the 
vial,  that  the  way  might  he  prepared  for  the  kings  from  the 
sunrisingy  who  are,  therefore,  to  assail  and  conquer  it,  as 
Cyrus  and  Darius,  the  monarchs  of  Media  and  Persia,  by 
their  armies  entered  by  the  channel  which  the  diversion  of 
the  river  prepared  for  them,  and  conquered  the  literal  Babylon. 
What  body,  then,  is  there  that  sustains  a  relation  to  the 
nationalized  hierarchies,  like  that  of  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon, 
so  that  its  dissipation,  diversion  to  another  channel,  or  trans- 
ference from  their  jurisdiction,  would  expose  them  to  an 
overthrow  ?  Undoubtedly  the  members  of  their  churches,  or 
the  people  over  whom  they  have  authority.  They  live  under 
the  sway  of  those  hierarchies,  as  the  Euphrates  passed  under 
the  walls,  and  through  the  midst  of  Babylon.  They  are  the 
source  of  their  support,  and  means  of  their  strength  and  secu- 
rity, as  the  Euphrates  was  to  Babylon  ;  and  their  alienation, 
or  withdrawment  would  weaken  the  hierarchies  and  expose 
them  to  an  overthrow,  as  Babylon  was  made  accessible  by 
the  diversion  of  the  river  from  its  channel.  And  finally,  that 
they  are  the  body  denoted  by  the  symbol  is  made  certain  by 
the  fact  that  waters  are  interpreted  in  the  prophecy  as  the 
representatives  of  peoples ;  and  that  there  are  no  other  per- 
sons who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  the  hierarchies  as 
answers  to  the  symbol. 

What  change  then  in  the  relations  of  the  unofficial  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  to  their  hierarchies  is  denoted  by  the 
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drying  of  the  river?  Their  alienation  and  withdrawment 
from  the  nationalized  churches  undoubtedly.  To  leave  them 
and  enter  other  communions,  form  new  combinations,  or 
wholly  disconnect  themselves  with  the  church,  will  be  to  the 
hierarchies  what  the  diversion  of  the  Euphrates  was  to 
Babylon.  It  will  weaken  them  and  expose  them  to  an  over- 
throw ;  inasmuch  as  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  civil 
rulers  to  sustain  them  must  diminish,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
unacceptable  to  their  subjects ;  and  when  their  unpopularity 
reaches  such  a  height  that  the  governments  can  no  longer 
safely  uphold  them,  they  must  be  repudiated,  or  divested  of 
their  nationalization. 

This  great  movement  has  already  begun.  The  attention 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy,  has  been  drawn,  for  twenty-five  years  espe- 
cially, in  a  greater  measure  than  ever  before,  to  the  enormous 
burthens  to  which  they  are  subjected  for  the  support  of  the 
hierarchies,  and  the  civil  disabilities  that  are  annexed  to 
dissent,  and  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  spread,  a  desire  has 
been  generated  to  be  released  from  their  tyranny,  and  obtain 
a  religious  freedom  like  that  which  is  enjoyed  in  this  country. 
A  large  secession  has  already  taken  place  from  the  church  of 
Scotland.  An  active  and  efficient  society  has  been  formed 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  denationalization 
of  the  establishment.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  lecturers 
and  in  periodicals,  and  has  become  a  theme  of  great  interest. 
Much  doubt  is  felt  by  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  propriety  of 
a  part  of  the  canons  and  some  of  the  services  of  the  church. 
A  deep  dissatisfaction  pervades  the  people  with  the  mode  in 
which  its  revenues  are  raised  and  its  offices  administered ; 
and  a  great  combination  of  causes  is  influencing  them,  which 
seems  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to  beget  a  general  wish  that 
the  connexion  of  the  church  with  the  state  should  be  termi- 
nated. Still  more  powerful  causes, — the  profligacy,  super- 
stition, and  tyranny  of  the  clergy,  indiflFerence,  a  desire  of 
fireedom,  infidelity,  are  producing  similar  results  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  clergy  of  all  denominations  have  lost  much  of 
their  influence ;  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  have  become 
alienated  from  the  establishments ;  many  of  the  Catholics  of 
Germany,  and  a  part  of  the  Protestants  of  Switzerland,  have 
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formally  withdrawn  from  ihem.  Could  the  disposition  of  the 
people  generally  be  fully  made  known,  we  doubt  not  their 
alienation  would  be  found  to  have  advanced  much  further 
than  is  apparent ;  and  the  right  of  toleration  which  was  granted 
in  the  constitutions  of  last  year,  and  the  passionate  desire  for 
liberty  which  has  seized  the  people  generally,  are  likely 
greatly  to  augment  it.  The  change  of  the  policy  of  the  pope, 
his  hostility  to  the  republic  which  was  instituted  on  his  flight 
from  Rome,  and  his  restoration  by  a  foreign  power,  and 
re-commencement  of  a  despotic  sway,  will  probably  contri- 
bute important  influences  to  promote  it,  by  arraying  the 
friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  Catholic  kingdoms  in  a  poli- 
tical antagonism  to  him  and  the  nationalized  hierarchies  that 
yield  him  allegiance  and  support  his  measures.  This  has  indeed 
already  taken  place  in  a  degree.  An  address  to  the  people  of 
Rome  by  a  popular  club  of  that  city  was  published  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  free  government,  urging  them  to  abandon  the 
church  of  the  popes  and  adopt  that  of  the  primitive  age,  as 
the  most  efficient  means  left  them  of  overturning  the  civil 
power  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  and  obtained,  it  is  said,  a  great 
circulation  and  met  an  almost  universal  assent.  But  whether 
or  not  any  new  agencies  are  immediately  to  be  exerted  to 
accomplish  it,  as  the  causes  that  are  now  acting  seem  certain 
to  lead  the  people  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  their  rights,  to 
impress  them  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  religious  thraldom 
in  which  they  are  held,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  wish, 
tlie  hope,  and  the  determination  to  free  themselves  from  the 
cruel  burthens  with  which  they  are  oppressed,  their  sense  of 
the  evils  of  the  national  establishments  must  necessarily 
grow,  and  a  disposition  to  withdraw  from  their  communion 
spread  and  become  contagious,  and  give  rise  at  length  to 
powerful  organizations  and  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  their 
separation  from  the  civil  governments. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  to  observe  attentively  these 
tendencies  and  movements  of  the  European  nations.  Should 
they  desert  the  communion  of  the  nationalized  churches  on  a 
greater  «cale ;  should  they  come  in  large  bodies  to  regard 
them  with  aversion,  and  wish  for  their  overthrow ;  should  the 
friends  of  religious  and  political  liberty  generally  assume  an  atti- 
tude  of  direct  hostility  to  them,  and  organize  for  their  denationa* 
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lization,  it  will  give  important  confirmation  both  to  the  con- 
struction which  we  have  put  on  the  symbol,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  on  which  we  proceed ;  and  serve  to 
determine  with  much  clearness  the  point  to  which  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Apocalypse  has  advanced. 

Another  important  event  symbolized  in  the  prophecy  that 
is  yet  to  take  place,  and  that  seems  to  have  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  withdrawment  of  the  people  from  the  estab- 
lished hierarchies,  is  that  which  is  represented  by  the  sealing 
of  the  servants  of  God. 

"  And  after  these,  I  saw  four  angels  stationed  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  having  power  over  the  four  winds  of  the 
earth,  that  wind  should  neither  blow  on  the  earth,  nor  on  the 
sea,  nor  on  any  tree.  And  I  saw  another  angel  ascending 
from  the  sunrising  having  the  seal  of  the  living  God.  And 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  four  angels  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  injure  the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying,  Ye  may  not 
injure  the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  until  we  can  seal 
the  servants  of  God  in  their  foreheads.  And  I  heard  the 
number  of  the  sealed,  a  hundred  forty-four  thousand." 

As  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God  is  to  be  an  impress  of 
his  name  on  their  foreheads,  its  design  and  effect  are  to 
make  it  cognisable  and  conspicuous  to  others  that  they  are 
his  servants.  They  are  not  constituted  such  by  the  seal,  but 
being  already  his  servants,  its  office  is  to  make  it  visible  and 
notorious  to  spectators  that  they  are  his.  By  what  analogous 
mark  then  is  it  that  it  is  to  become  manifest  and  conspicuous 
to  spectators  that  those  whom  the  sealed  represent  are  the 
servants  of  God  ?  We  are  shown  in  a  subsequent  vision,  in 
which  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  are  seen  standing 
with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion,  having  his  and  his  Father's 
name  written  on  their  foreheads  ;  and  they  are  described  as 
they  who  have  not  been  defiled  with  women,  for  they  are 
pure ;  and  as  having  no  falsehood  found  in  their  mouth,  for 
they  are  spotless.  The  women  of  the  prophecy  with  whom 
men  are  defiled  are  adulteresses ;  and  the  great  adulteress,  who 
causes  men  to  drink  of  her  cup,  is  the  woman  seated  on  the 
wild  beast,  having  on  her  forehead  the  name,  great  Babylon 
the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth ;  and  that 
woman  is  the  symbol  of  the  nationalized  hierarchies.    Not  to 
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have  been  defiled  with  women,  therefore,  is,  according  to  the 
prophecy,  not  to  have  been  guilty  of  communion  with  the 
nationalized  hierarchies,  by  submission  to  their  usurped  author- 
ity, union  in  their  worship,  and  participation  in  their  rites. 
The  way  then  in  which  it  is  to  become  manifest  to  the  eyes 
of  men,  that  those  who  are  represented  by  the  sealed  are  the 
servants  of  God,  is  by  their  not  communing  with,  nor  in  any 
form  sanctioning  the  nationalized  churches  ;  and  this  implies, 
that  to  enter  a  church  that  is  legalized  by  the  state,  assent  to 
its  claims,  and  unite  in  its  service,  involves  a  fall  from  fidelity 
to  God  to  the  homage  of  creatures,  like  the  fall  from  purity 
of  which  a  man  is  guilty  who  unites  himself  w  ith  an  adulteress. 
The  symbol  indicates,  accordingly,  that  the  question  is  to  be 
publicly  and  zealously  discussed,  whether  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  a  church,  which  involves  a  usurpation  of  authority 
over  God's  laws  and  rights,  is  not  unlawful,  and  an  arrogation 
of  power  to  dictate  what  the  religion  of  his  subjects  shall  be  ; 
and  whether,  therefore,  to  approve  a  nationalized  hierarchy 
and  sanction  it  by  subjection  to  its  authority  and  union  in  its 
worship,  is  not  in  eflfect  yielding  it  supreme  homage  and  fall- 
ing from  fidelity  to  God ;  and  that  his  servants  are  to  give 
the  most  conspicuous  and  decisive  proofs  of  their  allegiance 
by  denouncing  and  avoiding  nationalized  churches,  as  apos- 
tate, and  giving  to  God  the  honors  that  belong  to  him  as  the 
sole  lawgiver  of  his  worshippers.  The  angel  from  the  sun- 
rising  symbolizes  the  persons  who  are  to  lead  the  servants  of 
God  to  give  that  manifestation  of  their  allegiance.  The 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  trees,  represent  the  nations  in  their 
relations  as  subjects  of  the  civil  rulers.  The  four  angels 
whose  oflSce  it  is  to  injure  the  earth  and  the  sea,  symbolize 
persons  who  inflict  destructive  calamities  on  nations ;  and 
are  armed  revolutionary  leaders,  therefore,  probably.  The 
address  of  the  angel  holding  the  seal  of  God,  to  the  angels 
having  power  over  the  winds,  implies  that  they  whom  the 
sealing  angel  represents  are  to  propose  to  the  revolutionary 
leaders  that  they  should  postpone  their  destructive  work  until 
the  former  can  cause  the  servants  of  God  to  give  proof  of 
their  disapprobation  of  nationalized  churches,  and  resolution 
not  to  join  or  sanction  them;  and  the  assent  of  the  four 
angels  to  that  proposal,  indicates  that  their  object  is  one 
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which  the  open  and  efficient  testimony  of  the  servants  of  God 
against  the  nationalized  hierarchies  will  subserve.  It  may  be 
to  revolutionize  the  governments  which  support  the  hierar- 
chies. Immediately  after  the  sealing,  therefore,  the  ten  king- 
doms are  to  be  agitated  and  ravaged  by  revolutionary  strifes, 
like  the  e^th  and  sea  when  swept  by  resistless  winds. 

This  event  is  still  future,  and  at  a  considerable  distance,  as 
those  who  are  to  be  sealed  are  persons  who  have  never  been 
connected  with  the  nationalized  churches.  They  are  they  who 
have  not  been  defiled  with  the  great  adulteress ;  for  they  are 
pure.  They  have  not  falsified  their  profession  of  supreme  and 
exclusive  homage  of  God  by  ascribing  his  prerogatives  and 
honors  to  creatures ;  for  they  are  without  guile.  They  are  to 
be  of  a  generation,  therefore,  that  is  yet  to  arise*.  There  are 
indications,  however,  of  a  preparation  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  body.  The  expediency  of  establishments  has  long 
been  strenuously  questioned  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
Continent  Many  of  the  arrogations  of  the  civil  govern- 
ments, and  the  hierarchies,  are  regarded  as  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  there  are  now  beginning  to  be 
signals  of  a  tendency  to  contemplate  legislation  over  religion 
by  men,  in  its  higher  relations  to  God,  and  treat  it  as  an 
infringement  of  his  rights,  and  assumption  of  his  prerogatives. 
It  will  be  discerned  at  length,  doubtless,  that  that  is  by  far  the 
most  efficient  objection  to  nationalized  hierarchies  ;  ihe  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  estabUsfaed  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  brand  of  divine  reprobation 
is  fixed  on  them  in  this  prophecy  ;  and  a  body  will  be  raised 
who  will  refuse  to  connect  themselves  with  them,  and  will 
denounce  thena  as  in  effect  usurping  the  throne  of  God,  and 
making  themselves  the  objects  of  a  religious  homage. 

The  ascent  of  the  angel  from  the  sunrising  indicates  that  this 
great  movement  is  to  be  public,  attract  all  eyes,  and  introduce 
a  new  era.  Those  who  are  denoted  by  the  sealing  angel  are 
to  be  as  conspicuous  as  a  being  of  that  order  would  be  in 
ascending  the  eastern  atmosphere  and  flying  through  mid 
heaven ;  and  the  organization  of  such  a  body  as  the  sealed 
denote,  to  exemplify  and  maintain  a  pure  allegiance  to  God, 
and  testify  against  the  arrogation  of  his  rights  by  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  rulers,  will  form  a  momentous  epoch  in  the  career  of 
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the  church.  No  greater  change,  perhaps,  has  ever  been 
wrought  in  the  views  of  those  who  truly  love  and  fear  God, 
though  in  great  innperfection,  than  will  take  place  when  the 
pious  nnembers  of  the  nationalized,  churches  who  now  regard 
them  as  enjoying  the  express  sanction  of  heaven,  ishall  discern 
their  true  character  as  usurping  and  apostate,  quit  and  de- 
nounce them  as  great  Babylon,  and  exert  themselves  to  train 
their  families,  and  others  over  whom  they  have  influence,  in 
a  pure  allegiance  to  the  Almighty.  The  question  is  adapted 
beyond  almost  any  other  to  rouse  the  sensibilities  and  affect 
the  consciences  of  men  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the^  clearest  that  was 
ever  debated.  When  civil  rulers  assume  jurisdiction  over 
religion,  and  dictate  the  faith  and  worship  of  their  subjects, 
they  certainly,,  in  effect,  arrogate  a  superiority  to  God,  and 
assert  a  right  to  determine  whether  he  shall  be  worshipped  by 
their  subjects,  and  in  what  form.  A  hierarchy  that  allows 
itself  to  be  legaHzed  in  tjiat  manner  by  civil  rulers,  derives  its 
authority  from  them,  and  thereby  sanctions  their  usurpation 
of  God's  place,  is  guilty  of  infidelity  to  him,  and  the  ascription 
of  his  rights  and  honors  to  creatures  ;  and  thence,  worshippers 
also  who  submit  to  such  a  hierarchy,  and  sanction  its  con- 
nexion with  the  state,  yield  their  countenance  to  that  arroga- 
tion  of  the  throne  and  honors  of  God.  What  theme  more 
intimately  touches  the  true  allegiance  of  his  people  to  him, 
or  is  adapted  in  a  higher  measure  to  awaken  their  profound 
interest  ?  On  what  subject  would  they  more  naturally  feel  it 
to  be  an  iitiperative  duty  to  make  known  a  change  of  their 
views;  or  what  could  inspire  them  with  greater  fidelity,  zeal, 
and  boldness,  than  the  discovery  that  their  fellow  believers 
have  involved  themselves  in  the  thraldom  of  great  Babylon, 
and  are  dishonoring  the  Redeemer  by  yielding  to  that  detested 
sorceress  the  homage  that  is  due  to  him  ?  The  subject  pre- 
sents the  most  ample  means  for  a  discussion  and  excitement 
that  shall  agitate  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  give  to  those 
who  proclaim  and  maintain  the  truth,  a  conspicuity  and 
grandeur  like  that  of  an  angel  of  light  soaring  up  the  arch  of 
heaven. 

Another  event  of  still  greater  moment,  and  that  is  probably 
to  be  consequential  on  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God,  is 
the  slaying  and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses.   Their  slaughter 
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and  restoration  to  life  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  already 
taken  place.  They  are  most  certainly,  however,  mistaken  in 
that  persuasion,  and  in  their  general  views  of  the  symbol. 
None  of  their  errors,  perhaps,  are  greater  or  more  singular 
than  tho^  into  which  commentators  have  fallen  on  this 
subject,  as  we  shall  show,  in  a  degree,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Faber*s  system  of  interpretation.  That  which 
their  slaughter  denotes,  instead  of  being,  as  is  generally  repre- 
sented, a  mere  compulsory  silence,  political  disfranchisement, 
or  obstruction  in  the  utterance  of  their  testimony,  is  to  be  a 
literal  slaughter,  and  thence  that  which  is  represented  by  the 
refusal  to  them  of  a  burial,  and  their  resurrection,  are  also  to 
be  such  a  literal  refusal  and  resurrection.  There  are  no 
analogous  events  which  they  can  be  supposed  to  represent. 
If  the  symbolic  death  which  was  corporeal,  denoted  a  death  of 
a  different  and  analogous  species,  it  would  be  a  death  of  the 
spirit,  or  a  spiritual  death;  but  that  is  impossible,  as  it  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  who  maintain 
their  allegiance  to  God.  It  implies  also  that  by  slaughter  they 
pass  into  the  same  state  as  that  of  the  civil  rulers  who  are  to 
slay  them,  and  of  the  people  and  nations  who  are  to  gaze  on 
their  dead  bodies — as  they  also  are  spiritually  dead.  But 
that,  too,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  prophecy,  which  exhibits 
their  slayers,  and  the  multitude  who  gaze  on  them,  as  living 
and  acting  in  their  accus,tomed  manner;  not  as  corporeally 
dead.  Their  death,  then,  cannot  be  spiritual,  and  therefore 
must  be  literal,  as  there  is  no  other  species.  Their  resurrec- 
tion must  consequently  be. literal  also,  as  it  must  be  to  a  life 
that  is  the  opposite  of  their  death.  And  finally,  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  consideration  that  there  is  no  event  but  such  as 
itself  is,  which  the  refusal  to  bury  their  dead  bodies  can  sym- 
bolize. What  conceivable  act  is  there,  towards  men  who  are 
spiritually  dead,  that  can  be  to  them  what  the  refusal  of  burial 
is  to  the  bodies  of  slain  witnesses  ?  An  exposure  of  their  souls 
as  dead,  to  the  public  gaze!  But  what  could  that  be?  Or 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  it  not  be  simply  to  show  that  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  witnesses  had  become  precisely  like 
their  own  ?  But  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  prophecy,  and 
absurd.  The  death,  exposure,  and  resurrection,  then,  that  are 
foreshown,  are  to  be  literal.    This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
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consideration  that  there  are  no  events  of  a  different  species 
that  could  serve  as  symbols  of  a  literal  slaughter,  exposure 
unburied,  and  resurrection ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  those  events 
were  to  be  foreshown,  they  must  necessarily  "be  employed  as 
their  own  representatives.  There  is  no  event  of  a  different 
nature  that  would  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  death  of  the  body 
by  slaughter;  there  is  none  that  could  appropriately  represent 
the  preservation  of  bodies  unburied,  and  exposure  to  the  gaze 
of  multitudes ;  there  is  none  that  could  symbolize  the  resur- 
rection of  such  bodies  to  a  glorious  and  immortal  life,  and 
assumption  to  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  presence.  If  those 
whom  the  witnesses  denote,  then,  are  to  be  really  slain, 
denied  a  burial,  raised  to  immortal  life,  and  caught  up  to  the 
cloud  of  God's  presence,  it  is  of  necessity,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  symbolization,  that  they  are  used  as  their  own 
representatives.  Who,  then,  are  they  whom  the  witnesses 
denote  ?  The  witnesses  themselves  are  said  in  the  prophecy 
to  be  the  two  olive  trees,  and  two  candlesticks  that  stand 
before  the  God  of  the  earth ;  and  the  olive  trees  are  interpret- 
ed in  Zechariah  as  symbols  of  the  ministers  or  teachers 
appointed  by  God ;  and  the  candlesticks  are  explained  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  representatives  of  churches.  They  are  the 
symbols,  therefore,  of  ministers  and  churches ;  and  they  are 
ministers  of  churches,  accordingly,  and  unofficial  believers, 
who  are  to  be  slain,  denied  a  burial;  raised  in  glory,  and  taken 
up  in  a  cloud  to  heaven. 

What,  then,  is  the  peculiar  testimony  which  they  are  to 
utter,  and  for  which  the  wild  beast  is  to  make  war  on  them 
and  put  them  to  death  ?  It  is  to  be  like  their  testimony  in  past 
ages,  doubtless, — a  faithful  teaching  and  profession  of  the  true 
gospel,  a  rejection  and  denunciation  of  the  false  doctrines  and 
superstitious  worship  of  the  apostate  church,  and  a  bold  and 
uncompromising  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of  God 
as  the  lawgiver  of  his  people,  and  condemnation  and  rebuke 
of  the  usurpation  of  his  throne  and  power  by  the  civil  rulers 
and  ecclesiastics,  in  legislation  over  his  word  and  worship- 
pers, by  nationalizing  the  church  and  dictating  to'  it  its  faith, 
its  homage,  and  its  discipline.  And  among  these,  ttie 
last  is  not  improbably  to  hold  a  very  conspicuous  place,  and 
be  the  occasion  of  the  war  on  them      the  wild  beast.  The 
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civil  rulers  may  find  that  the  doctrines  and  denunciations 
uttered  by  the  witnesses  discredit  them,  and,  perhaps,  endanger 
their  authority,  and  persuade  themselves  that  it  will  be  politic 
to  relieve  thems^ves  from  the  annoyance  by  their  extermina- 
tion. That  their  testimony  is  to  have  a  reference  to  the 
usurpation  of  God's  prerogatives,  by  the  rulers,  in  the  dicta- 
tion to  their  subjects  qf  the  faith  they  are  to  profess  and  the 
worship  they  are  to  offer,  is  apparent  from  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  nationalized  hierarchies  in  the  political  revolution  sym- 
bolized by  an  earthquake,  that  is  to  be  caused  by  the  resurrec- 
tion and  assumption  of  the  witnesses.  The  revolution  and 
overthrow  of  the  hierarchy  because  of  their  justification  in 
thatextrao  rdinary  manner,  indicate  that  the  testimony  for 
which  they  are  to  be  slain  is  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
.{H'etensions  of  that  hierarchy,  in  its  relations  to  the 'state  by 
which  it  is  established.  This  great  tragedy  is  undoubtedly, 
therefore,  to  be  consequent  on  the  discussions  and  organiza- 
tions against  the  usurping  rulers  and  hierarchies  foreshown  by 
the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God. 

But  what  churches  are  they  whose  ministers  and  members 
are  to  fill  that  great  office  and  meet  that  august  vindication  ? 
Are  all  in  the  circuit  of  the  ten  kingdoms  that  are  evangeli- 
cal, to  share  in  it ;  or  only  those  of  Piedmont  and  France 
that  have  subsisted*  through  the  whole  period  from  the 
commencement  of  the  twelve .  hundred  and  sixty  years  ? 
The  latter  only,  it  is  thought  by  many,  and  perhaps  with 
greater  probability  than  the  other ;  and  on  that  supposition, 
the  representation  that  before  the  wild  beast  again  makes 
war  on  them,  they  are  to  be  disposed  to  cease  from  their 
testimony,  or  discontinue  their  protest  against  its  usurpations, 
may  be  considered  as  having  had  its  fulfilment  in  part,  at 
least,  in  the  consent  of  the  Waldenses  and  French  Protes- 
tants to  nationalization  by  Bonaparte.*  The  connexion  of 
the  Waldenses  with  the  state  terminated  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  French  empire  in  1814.  The  nationalization  of  most  of 
the  Protestants  of  France  still  continues.  A  portion  of 
them,  however,  decline  to  receive  support  from  the  public 
triasury,  and  many  of  the  evangelical  ai^  beginning  to  dis- 
approve of  it,  and  are  inclined,  like  the  Dissenters  of  England, 
the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  seceders  from  the 
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nationalized  church  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  to  become  inde- 
pendent. When  that  great  crisis  arrives,  its  nature,  there  are 
indications  in  the  prophecy,  will  be  fully  understood  by  the 
witnesses  ;  and  their  views  of  it  known  by  the  civil  riilefs 
and  people.  One  reason,  doubtless,  that  they  are  to  be  put 
to  death,  is  to  be,  that  they  are  to  entertain  and  express  the 
expectation  of  a  resurrection ;  and  the  design  of  the  multi* 
tude  in  not  suffering  them  to  be  buried,  will  be  to  confute 
that  expectation,  by  preserving  them'  where  their  conti- 
nuance  under  the  power  of  death  can  be  fully  demonstrated. 
Their  hope  is  doubtless  to  be,  that  ,they  shall  thereby  disprove 
their  claim  to  a  divine  sanction  for  their  testimony,. convince 
their  followers  that  they  are  imposters,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  influence.  It  will  attract  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  therefore,  and  their  resurrection  and  visible  ascent  to 
heaven  are  to  make  an  overwhelming  impression  on  the 
spectators  aiid  the  nations.  A  great  revolution  is  immedi- 
ately to  take  place,  one  of  the  hierarchies  fall  from  its  nation- 
alization, and  a  vast  number  of  those  who  had  held  important 
pbsitions  in  the  state  consigned  to  slaughter. 

It  is  not  until  this  epoch,  that  the  second  woe,  or  the 
domination  of  the  Turks  over  the  churches  of  the  eastern 
Roman  empire,  is  to  reach  its  end.  After  the  earthquake  and 
fall  of  the  tenth  of  the  city,  the  prophet  announced,  "  The 
second  woe  is  past,  behold  the  third  woe  comes  quickly." 
How,  then,  is  the  Turkish  power  to  be  overthrown  ?  There 
is  no  direct  prediction  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  swept 
from  the  scene.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  presume  that 
it  is  to  be  by  a  conquest  by  the  Russians.  Immediately  after 
the  sixth  vial,  the  dragon, — which  had  not  before  been  beheld 
by  the  prophet  from  the  period  of  the  wild  beast's  rise  out  of 
the  sea  and  reception  from  it  of  its  power  and  authority, — 
again  appears  on  the  scene,  as  the  associate  and  ally  of  the 
wild  beast  and  false  prophet,  in  exciting  the  kings  of  the 
earth  and  th^r  armies  to  unite  in  a  war  against  the  Almighty. 
That  monster  is  the  symbol,  under  its  last  head,  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  dynasty  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  continued 
to  represent  the  line  of  lyonarchs,  doubtless,  who  ruled  the 
eastern  empire  down  to  its  subversion  by  the  Turks,  nearly 
a  thousand  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  western  by  the 
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Grotbs,  and  rise  of  the  ten  kingdoms  in  its  place.  They 
were  the  civil  head  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Russian 
emperor  is  in  like  manner  the  civil  head  of  the  Greek  church 
in  his  dominions  and  in  the  principalities  of  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria ;  and  should  he  conquer  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Turkish  territories  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  will  naturally  become  the  head  of  the 
whole  Greek  church.  It  is  probably  he,  therefore,  whom 
the  dragon  symbolizes  in  that  vision.  That  the  princes  of 
Russia  contemplate  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople  and  the 
adjacent  dominions  now  under  the  sway  of  the  Sultan,  and 
have  made  great  preparations  for  it,  is  notorious.  They 
have  long  had  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  immense 
military  depots  in  the  ports,  and  a  large  army  in  the  vicinity. 
They  are  in  joint  possession  with  the  Turks  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  have  strong  affinities  with  the  races  that  occupy 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  may  not  improbably 
extend  their  empire  over  the  whole  of  them,  and  gain  a  posi- 
tion thereby  within  the  limits  of  the  western  Roman  empire. 

Another  predicted  agency  of  great  moment  that  is  to  be 
exerted  far  more  conspicuously  than  hitherto,  is  the  commu- 
nication of  the  gospel  to  the  nations,  and  warning  that  the 
hour  of  God  s  judgment  has  come.  The  message  of  the 
angel  flying  through  mid-heaven  having  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  and  to 
every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and  people,  was,  "  Fear 
God,  and  give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is 
come:  and  Worship  him  that  made  heaven  and  earth  and 
the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters.''  That  warning  has 
been  but  very  slightly  uttered  as  yet.  Those  who  have  gone 
to  communicate  the  gospel  to  apostate  Christians,  Mahom- 
medims^  and  the  heathen,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  even 
believe  that  the  hour  of  God's  judgment  is  at  hand ;  but  hold 
that  it  is  to  follow,  instead  of  preceding,  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  Nor  have  they  adequately  uttered  the  command 
to  fear  God  and  worship  him  alone  who  is  the  creator  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  and  sea  and  fountains,  the  symbols  of 
rulers  and  subjects,  peoples  and  tribes.  It  is  a  command  to 
ascribe  the  rights  and  honors  of  God  to  him  alone  in  distinc- 
tion Drom  creatures.    Yet  many  of  them  are  still  addicted  to 
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that  imputation  of  prerogatives  to  civil  rulers  and  ecclesias- 
tics which  the  prophecy  exhibits  Ufi  a  worship  of  them.  The 
gospel  is  not  only  to  be  preached,  therefore,  to  all  nations 
that  are  yet  ignorant  of  its  glad  tidings,  but  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  presented 
to  them.  A  great  change  is  to  take  place  in  the  views  of 
those  who  preach  it.  They  are  to  become  aware,  by 
understanding  the  prophecies,  that  the  period  of  Christ's 
coming  to  judge  the  usurping  monarchs,  the  unfaithful  and 
apostate  churches,  and  the  idolatrous  nations,  is  at  hand,  and 
are  to  announce  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ten  kingdoms, 
and  every  people  and  tribe  and  tongue  ;  and  exhort  them  to 
fear  God  and  pay  their  homage  to  him  instead  of  creaturesi 
The  change  which  we  desire,  and  are  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce in  the  views  and  teachings  of  the  missionaries  from  oiur 
churches,  and  those  who  conduct  and  support  the  societies 
by  which  they  are  sustained,  is  indisputably,  therefore,  at 
length  to  take  place.  And  instead  of  diminishing  their  zeal 
or  lessening  their  influence,  as  some  of  their  friends  now 
strangely  imagine  it  must,  they  are  under  its  impulse  to  ris^ 
from  their  present  inadequacy  to  a  power  and  conspicuous* 
ness  like  that  of  a  mighty  angel  flying  visibly  through  the 
vault  of  heaven.  What  a  vast  and  momentous  revolution  in 
the  faith,  expectations,  and  labors  of  believers,  will  this 
involve!  What  a  change  in  the  principles  on  which  the 
Scriptures  are  interpreted !  What  a  repudiation  of  the 
absurd  and  false  metaphysics  drawn  from:  the  Germans^ 
which  are  now  betraying  ministers  of  the  gospel  into  apos* 
tasy,  and  spreading  infidelity  through  the  churches  !  What 
an  advancement  in  understanding  the  great  aims  of  the 
divine  administration,  and  the  duties  to  which  the  people  of 
God  are  called !  This  symbol,  very  probably,  will  not  receive 
its  full  verification  till  the  period  of  the  persecution  of  the 
witnesses,  perhaps  not  till  after  their  martyrdom  and  resur- 
rection ;  which  will  doubtless  produce  a  profound  impression 
on  the  church,  rouse  the  indifferent,  convince  the  unbeliev- 
ing, show  the  true  worshippers  what  the  oflice  is  to  which 
they  are  called,  and  confirm  their  fidelity  and  quicken  their 
zeal. 

Another  momentous  event  that  is  to  take  place  after  this» 
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as  is  seen  from  the  order  of  symbolization,  is  the  fall  of  great 
Babylon.    And  another  angel  followed,  saying, 

"  She  has  fall'n,  has  fali'n,  great  Babylon,  and  become 
A  demon  habitation,  and  the  chief 
Station  of  all  abominable  shapes 
Winged,  and  ])olluted  spirits,  and  because 
She  made  the  nations  drink  the  maddening  wine 
Of  her  adulteries,  and  enriched  the  great  ' 
Men  of  tlie  earth  with  her  large  merchandise.'' 

The  fall  of  Babylon  cannot  denote  the  dissolution  of  the 
hierarchies,  inasmuch  as  they  are  still  to  subsist  after  they 
have  fallen,  as  is  seen  by  the  representation  that  Babylon 
became  by  her  overthrow  a  habitation  of  demons ;  and  by  the 
summons  of  the  people  of  God,  after  her  fall,  to  come  out  of 
her.  It  must  symbolize,  therefore,  their  denationalization  or 
dejection  from  their  station  as  civil  establishments,  and 
deprivation  of  the  peculiar  privileges  which  they  derive  from 
thelstate.  The  employment  of  an  angel  descending  from 
heaven  and  lighting  the  earth  with  his  glory,  as  the  symbol  of 
those  who  are  to  announce  her  fall,  indicates  that  it  is  to  be 
publicly  proclaimed  and  celebrated  by  a  vast  body  of  the  con- 
spicuous and  influential;  and  that  loud  and  exulting  celebration 
implies  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  occurrence  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  church  and  world.  And  what  an  epoch  it 
will  be  when  the  hierarchies  are  deprived  of  the  power  with 
which  they  are  now  armed  by  the  civil  governments,  to  dictate  • 
their  faith  and  worship  to  those  who  are  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, to  extort  revenues  from  the  people  against  their  will, 
enforce  their  discipline  by  civil  penalties,  and  persecute 
dissentients ;  and  are  forced  to  rely  on  their  voluntary  ad- 
herents for  their  support !  What  a  crisis  when  the  rulers 
shall  be  compelled,  or  induced  by  the  popular  voice,  to  relin- 
quish their  usurped  authprity  over  religion,  and  leave  their 
subjects  to  hold  the  faith  and  oflfer  the  homage  which  God 
appoints ! 

Yet,  after  their  fall,  a  party  of  their  subjects  are  still  to 
ascribe  to  the  civil  mlers  and  papal  hierarchy  the  power  over 
religion  which  they  now  arrogate ;  and  another  great  act  of 
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the  faithful  servants  of  God,  which  is  foreshown,  is  a  warning 
against  that  imputation  to  them  of  the  prerogatives  of  (Jod. 
"  And  a  third  angel  followed  them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
if  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  its  image,  and  receive  its 
mark  on  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  is  poured  'out  without 
mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation,  and  he  shall  be  tor- 
mented viith  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb.  And  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever  ;  and  they  have 
no  rest  day  nor  night  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name."  The  image 
is  the  symbol  of  the  combination  of  the  Catholic  hierarchies 
that  have  the  pope  as  their  head,  and  is  modelled  after  the 
pattern  of  the  imperial  government  under Constantine  and  his 
successors.  To  worship  the  beast  and  the  image  is  to  impute 
to  them  the  supreme  authority  which  they  arrogate  in  religion, 
and  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  beast  is  to  submit  to  its 
usurped  power,  and  enter  the  communion  and  profess  the 
faith  which  it  enjoins.  The  terrible  punishment  which  is  to 
be  inflicted  on  those  who  continue  that  allegiance,  shows  that 
the  principles  which  it  involves  are  then  to  be  so  well  under- 
stood, that  it  will  necessarily  be  an  act  of  apostasy,  and 
a  just  ground  for  their  condemnation  as  hopelessly  incorrigible. 

Contemporaneously,  probably,  with  this  warning,  another  is 
to  be  addressed  to  the  people  of  God  who  still  continue  in 
union  with  the  fallen  hierarchies — a  summons  to  come  out  of 
Babylon,  and  unite  with  those  who  are  about  to  retribute  her 
for  her  sins.  "  And  I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven,  say- 
ing, Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of 
her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues, — reward  her 
as  she  rewarded  you." 

The  whole  of  these  symbolizations  indicate  that  the  great 
question  that  is  to  be  tried  in  these  severe  struggles  anterior 
to  Christ's  coming,  and  by  which  the  allegiance  of  his  true 
people,  and  the  apostasy  of  those  who  falsely  bear  his  name, 
are  to  be  made  apparent,  is  to  respect  the  rights  of  God  as  the 
lawgiver  of  his  creatures,  in  contradistinction  to  the  arrogations 
of  authority  over  them  by  civil  rulers  and  ecclesiastics.  Who 
has  supreme  power  over  men  in  reference  to  religion  ?  Who 
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are  they  bound  to  regard  as  having  the  right  to  determine  whom 
they  shall  adore,  what  worship  they  shall  offer,  and  what  doc- 
trines they  shall  beheve  and  profess?  The  Almighty  who  has 
prohibited  the  ascription  of  divine  honors  to  any  being  besides 
himself,  revealed  the  method  of  salvation  which  he  has 
appointed,  and  designated  the  homage  which  men  are  to  pay 
to  him, — or  civil  rulers  and  ecclesiastics,  who  claim  that  he 
has  constituted  them  his  vicegerents,  and  authorized  them  to 
legislate  over  his  institutions  and  rights,  and  appoint  the  reli- 
gion of  their  subjects  ?  *  It  is  in  reference  to  this*  that  the 
sealing  of  the  servants  of  God  is  to  take  place;  that  the 
witnesses  are  to  be  slain ;  that  a  political  and  ecclesiastical 
revolution,  denoted  by  an  earthquake  and  the  fall  of  the 
tenth  of  the  city,  is  to  follow  their  resurrection  and  as- 
sumption to  heaven  ;  that  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  are  to 
summon  men  to  worship  God  only ;  that  great  Babylon  is  to 
fall,  and  her  fall  be  celebrated  with  exultation  by  the  true 
worshippers ;  that  punishments  are  to  be  denounced  on  all  who 
thereafter  worship  the  beast  or  its  image  ;  and  that  the  people 
of  God  are  to  be  warned  to  come  out  of  the  fallen  hierarchies, 
that  they  may  not  partake  of  their  sins,  nor  share  in  their 
puni^hment ;  and  the  strife  is  to  be  carried  to  such  a  height, 
and  become  so  exasperating  to  the  apostate  powers,  that  they 
are  again  to  persecute  and  slaughter  those  who  maintain  their 
allegiance  to  God.  We  are  told,  at  their  denunciatfon  of  the 
death  which  God  threatens  on  those  who  worship  the  beast  and 
its  image, — "Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints;  here  are  they 
that  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus. 
.And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed 
^  are  the  dead  who  hereafter  die  in  the  iiord.  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  toils,  and  their  works  follow 

*  This  18  the  question  at  iasoe  in  the  English  eptaldishment  in  the  suit  between 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorham,  lately  decided  in  faivor  of  the 
Bishop.  The  inquiry  is  not.  What  has  God  revealed — what  do  the  Scriptures  teach 
reqMcting  baptism  and  regeneration  ?  hot  what  is  the  doctrine  in  reference  to  them 
impoaed  by  the  national  legislators,  and  assented  to  by  the  clergy  I  The  doctrine 
of  regeneration  by  baptism,  is  the  Judgment  rendered  by  the  court,  and  the  rejectiou 
of  that  doctrine  is  accordingly  a  legal  disqualification  for  office  in  the  national 
chnrch,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of  ejecting  from  their  livings  the  whole  body 
of  the  evangelical  elergy  pow  in  the  ettabl.flhnidnt. 
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with  them."  They  are  to  give  the  most  decisive  demonstra- 
tions that  they  are  the  true  servants  of  God,  by  enduring  the 
greatest  evils  and  surrendering  their  lives,  rather  than  turn 
from  their  allegiance  and  yield  his  honors  to  usurping  crea- 
tures ;  and  those  usurpers  are  to  present  the  most  resistless 
proofs  of  their  character,  by  slaughtering  his  witnesses  who 
refuse  to  apost;^tize,  and  denounce  their  arrogations  of  his 
rights.  How  little  is  it  realized  that  such  a  crisis 
approaching !  How  little  is  it  felt  that  such  an  importance 
attaches  to  the  exhibition  by  believers  of  indubitable  proofs 
that  they  are  reconciled  to  him  ;  that  they  have  a  spirit  of 
indomitable  fidelity;  and  that  he  is  justified,  therefore,  in 
treating  them  as  truly  his  children,  and  exalting  them  to 
rewards  that  contemplate  their  everlasting  allegiance !  How 
alien  from  the  spirit  of  these  witnesses  and  martyrs  are  those 
who  now,  instead  of  such  a  persecution,  anticipate  a  conquest 
by  their  arms  of  the  wild  beast,  the  papacy,  and  tlie  world ;  and 
denounce  the  exposition  and  promulgation  of  the  revelation 
God  has  made,  as  a  perversion  of  his  truth,  and  an  assault  on 
his  cause !  Is  there  any  room  for  doubt  which  party  their 
principles  and  passions  would  bo  likely  to  favor,  were  they  to 
share  in  this  strife  ? 

It  is  in  preparation  .for  this  contest,  perhaps,  or  possibly 
contemporaneously  with  it,  that  the  antichristian  powers  are 
to  adopt  finother  measure  to  strengthen  their  party,  and  over- 
whelm  those  who  are  looking  for  the  advent  of  the  Redeem^er. 
After  the  descent  of  the  sixth  vial  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
prophet  says :  **  I  saw  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  go  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  wild- 
beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.  For  they 
are  the  spirits  of  devils,  working  miracles  that  go  fortji  unio 
the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole  world. to  gather  them 
to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty.'*  If,  as  we 
have  suggested,  the  dragon  denotes  the  monarch  of  Russia^ 
the  head  of  the  Greek  church  reigning  within  the  limits  of 
the  eastern  Roman  empire ;  and  if  the  second  woe,  or  Turkish 
domination  over  that  and  the  other  Asiatic  churches,  is  to  be 
terminated  by  a  conquest  by  that  monarch ;  then  this  con* 
spiracy  of  the  antichristian  powers  is  probably  to  take  plac6 
after  the  second  woe  and  the  fall  of  the  nationalized  churche^^ 
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and  immediately  before  the  effusion  of  the  seventh  vial. 
That  it  is  to  be  after  the  overthrow  of  the  hierarchies,  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  papacy  as 
the  false  prophet — a  mere  ecclesiastic,  in  place  of  the  two 
holmed  wild-beast,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  two  classes  of 
rulers — civil  and  ecclesiastical — who  now  exercise  the  govern- 
ment of  the  papal  states.  The  power  of  the  pope  as  a  prince 
will  have  ceased,  doubtless,  before  that  period,  or  he  would 
have  been  represented  in  his  double  character  by  that  symbol. 
The  unclean  spirits  denote  emissaries  that  are  to  be  sent 
forth  by  the  dragon,  wild-beast,  and  false  prophet,  and  are, 
it  would  seem  by  their  working  miracles,  to  profess  to  be 
prophets,  or  the  ministers  of  God,  and  represent  that  it  is  by 
his  command  that  they  summon  the  kings  and  their  armies  to 
assemble  at  the  great  battle  of  the  Almighty.  That  they  are 
to  attempt  to  gather  the  kings  of  the  whole  world,  implies  that 
it  is  to  be  after  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  have  proclaimed  its 
tidings  to  all  the  nations,  and  summoned  them  to  pay  their 
homage  to  God,  the  creator.  That  they  are  to  assemble  them 
to  the  great  battle  of  God,  indicates  that  the  antichristian 
powers  are  to  be  aware  that  the  true  worshippers  expect  the 
interposition  of  the  Almighty,  at  that  crisis,  to  protect  his 
people,  defeat  his  enemies,  and  establish  his  kingdom  ;  and 
their  gathering  them  together  at  Armageddon,  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Palestine  is  to  be  the  scene  of  that  interposition. 
It  is  foreshown  in  the  ancient  prophecies  that  a  body  of  the 
Israelites  are  to  return  to  Judea  and  endeavor  to  re-establish 
themselves  there,  anterior  to  the  final  judgment  of  the  Gentile 
nations ;  that  these  nations  are  to  attempt  to  intercept  them 
from  their  undertaking,  and  carry  them  again  into  captivity ; 
and  tlfet  the  Redeemer  is  then  to  descend  visibly  on  Mount 
(Mivet,  and  deliver  his  people,  and  destroy  their  assailants. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  antichristian  powers  are  to 
understand  what  the  constructions  are  that  are  put  on  these 
predictions ;  that  both  will  consider  that  the  question  between 
them  will  be  determined  by  the  defeat  or  success  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  attempt  to  re-establish  themselves  in  their 
ancient  land  ;  and  that  the  dragon,  wild-beast,'  false  prophet, 
and  kings  of  other  parts  of  the  world  and  their  armies,  will 
go  there  in  the  confidence  that  they  shall  easily  conquer  them, 
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reduce  them  again  to  bondage,  and  thereby  eflectually  con- 
fute them  and  confirm  themselves  in  their  usurped  power. 

Anterior  to  this  great  movement,  however,  and  perhaps  at 
some  distance,  the  seventh  vial  is  to  be  poured  into  the  air, 
and  the  seventh  trumpet  blown,  which  are  to  introduce  the 
last  woe,  or  destruction  of  the  armed  enemies  of  the  Redeemer 
and  judgment  of  the  nations.  The  opening  of  the  temple  in 
heaven  in  the  vision,  and  exhibition  to  the  prophet  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  have  a  reference,  not  improbably,  to  the 
recognition  and  readoption  of  the  Israelites  that  is  then  to 
take  place.  Commotions  and  revolutions  are  to  follow  that 
are  to  overturn  all  the  governments  instituted  by  men,  and 
inflictions  fall  on  the  nations  like  great  hail  from  the  skies. 

Such  are  the  great  events,  affecting  the  church  and  world, 
that  are  to  take  place  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer ; — 
an  exasperating  disappointment  of  the  nations  in  their  present 
struggle  for  a  higher  degree  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  physical  condition ;  an  alienation  and  with- 
-drawment  of  their  subjects  from  the  communion  and  support 
of  the  nationalized  hierarchies  ;  the  rise  of  a  body  of  worship- 
pers who  shall  denounce  them  as  usurping  God's  rights,  and 
refuse,  on  that  ground,  to  communicate  with  them  ;  a  perse- 
cution and  slaughter  of  the  witnesses  because  of  their  testi- 
mony for  God,  as  the  sole  lawgiver  of  his  people  ;  their  resur- 
rection and  assumption  to  heaven  in  demonstration  of  their 
innocence  and  acceptableness  to  him  ;  in  consequence  of  that 
vindication  of  the  witnesses,  a  great  political  revolution  and 
fall  of  one  of  the  nationalized  churches ;  a  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  warning  that  the  hour  of  his 
judgment  has  come ;  the  fall  of  the  other  hierarchies  from 
their  connexion  with  the  state,  and  deprivation  of  the  powers 
which  they  derive  from  their  nationalization ;  an  exulting 
celebration  of  their  fall  by  the  true  worshippers  ;  a  denuncia- 
tion by  them  of  everlasting  destruction  to  those  who  there- 
after ascribe  the  rights  of  God  to  the  civil  rulers  of  the  ten 
kingdoms,  or  the  usurping  ecclesiastics  of  the  papal  hierar- 
chies ;  a  renewed  persecution  of  the  saints,  because  of  that 
testimony;  a  summons  of  the  people  of  God  to  come  out 
from  the  communion  of  the  usurping  church  ;  a  return  of  a 
portion  of  the  Israelites,  and  re-organization  as  a  people  iif 
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their  ancient  land ;  and  finally,  an  endeavor  by  the  apostate 
monarchs  and  the  pope  to  re-conquer  and  disperse  them  in 
order  to  confute  the  expectation  of  the  true  worshippers  of 
the  advent  of  Christ  to  establish  his  millennial  kingdom,  and 
confirm  themselves  in  their  usurped  power.  How  unlike  the 
views  of  the  future  that  are  generally  entertained !  Here  are 
no  indications  that,  appropriate  as  it  is,  the  most  magnificent 
proof  that  the  children  of  God  can  give  of  their  devotion  to 
him,  is  to  yield  a  slight  portion  of  their  superfluous  wealth  to 
send  a  small  number  of  missionaries  to  evangelize  the  heathen. 
Instead,  they  are  to  verify  their  allegiance  by  withdrawing 
fipom  the  splendid  and  powerful  establishments  to  which  the 
worldly  and  great  belong,  denounce  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers  as  usurpers  and  apostates  whom  the  multitude 
honor  by  the  ascription  to  them  of  divine  prerogatives,  and 
endure  persecution,  and  surrender  their  lives  rather  than 
swerve  i'rom  their  fidelity  to  him.  Here  are  no  intimations 
that  the  world  is  to  be  recovered  from  its  apostasy  and  con- 
verted into  a  paradise  of  virtue  and  bli?s  by  the  instrumen- 
talities that  are  now  employed  by  the  church  for  its  Chris- 
tianization.  Instead,  the  true  worshippers  are  still  to  be  few 
in  number  compared  to  their  antagonists  ;  and  the  antichris- 
tian  powers  are  to  continue  their  war  on  them,  and  would  con- 
quer and  exterminate  them,  were  not  the  Redeemer  to  interpose 
for  their  deliverance.  The  great  question  that  is  to  be  tried, 
and  in  reference  to  which  the  true  and  false  worshippers  are  to 
show  their  respective  characters,  is  not  whether  the  church 
will  convert  the  world  by  its  endeavors  for  that  end ;  but  who 
is  the  proper  object  of  homage ;  who  is  the  lawgiver  of  the 
church  ;  whose  appointment  of  a  method  of  salvation  and 
injunction  of  a  religious  faith  and  worship  is  to  be  received 
as  authoritative,  and  made  the  ground  of  reliance  for  pardon 
and  life  ?  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  views  that  are  enter- 
tained by  the  churches  generally  of  Europe  and  this  country, 
respecting  the  events  that  are  approaching  and  the  aims  of 
the  divine  administration,  are  essentially  erroneous.  The 
Protestants  are  scarcely  less  mistaken  in  respect  to  them  than 
th^  Catholics. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  prophecies,  that  it  is  not,  as  some 
represent,  of  little  significance  -  itfaether  the  people  of  God 
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understand  or  not  what  he  has  revealed  in  them.  A 
knowledge  of  their  teachings  is  essential  to  a  compi'ehension. 
of  the  duties  to  which  they  are  to  be  called.  How  can  they 
meet  the  great  crises  that  await  them,  if  thiey  misconceive 
the  questions  that  are  then  to  be  at  issue  ?  How  can  they 
yield  such  an  allegiance  as  shall  show  that  they  are  indubita- 
bly his  children,  if  they  mistake  the  being  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  rendered, — worshipping  creatures  instead  of  the  creator, 
and  ascribing  the  honors  that  are  due  to  the  Redeemer  to 
his  rivals?  They  must  know  what  God's  testimony  is,  in 
order  that  they  may  utter  it.  They  must  understand  what 
the  crimes  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  are,  in 
order  that  they  may  witness  against  them.  They  must  know 
who  it  is  that  great  Babylon  symbolizes,  what  her  sins  are, 
and  what  is  meant  by  her  fall,  that  they  may  intelligently 
exult  at  her  overthrow.  How  can  they  announce  to  the 
nations  that  the  hour  of  God's  judgment  is  come,  if  they  do 
not  understand  the  predictions  of  that  judgment?  How  are 
they  to  manifest  their  faith  and  patience,  and  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  if  they  do 
not  know  what  those  commands  and  that  testimony  are  ? 
Nothing  call  be  plainer  than  that  the  whole  of  the  peculiar 
agencies  they  are  to  exert,  and  the  deliverances  and  rewards 
they  are  to  receive,  turn  on  their  understanding. the  predic- 
tions they  are  to  fulfil.  To  suppose  them  mistaken  in  respect 
to  them,  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  to  act  in  error,  and 
receive  the  sublimest  proofs  of  God's  approbation,  for  a  faith, 
submission,  and  martyrdom,  that  are  the  offspring  of  delusion. 
That  they  are  to  found  their  acts  on  their  views  of  these 
prophecies,  is  apparent  also  from  the  conduct  of  their  enemies. 
Why  should  the  wild  beast  and  his  subjects  refuse  a  burial 
to  the  slain  witnesses,  unless  the  witnesses  are  to  die  in  the 
expectation  of  a  resurrection  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a 
hall,  and  yield  their  lives,  therefore,  under  a  persuasion  that 
they  are  the  persons  denoted  by  the  prophecy  ?  Why  should 
the  people  and  tribes  and  natioi^  and  tongues,  go  to  gaze  on 
them,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  with  a  reference  to  that 
persuasion,  to  be  preserved  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can  ^ 
be  identified,  and  their  non-resurrection,  if  they  should  not 
rise,  be  open  to  public  observation,  and  demonstrable  ?  Why 
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should  they  assemble  at  the  scene  of  their  exposure,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  three  years  and  a  half,  and  be  spectators  of 
their  resurrection,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  to  be  aware  that 
that  is  the  crisis  at  which  the  prophecy  is  either  to  be  verified 
or  confuted  ?  Why  should  the  dragon,  wild  beast,  and  false 
prophet  send  out  emissaries,  and  induce  the  kiifgs  of  the 
world  .to  assemble  their  armies,  to  oppose  the  establishment 
of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  unless  they  are  to  know  that 
the  Almighty  is  expected  to  interpose  and  give  success  to 
his  worshippers,  and  that  to  confute  that  expectation  by 
defeating  them  in  the  conditions  that  are  designated  by  the 
prophecy,  will  be  efiectually  to  confound  their  accusers  and 
vindicate  themselves?  The  servants  of  God  are  manifestly, 
then,  to  proceed  in  all  their  great  acts  on  the  belief  that  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  against  whom  they  testify,  are 
guilty  of  the  usurpations  which  these  prophecies  ascribe  to 
them,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  is  soon  to  interpose  to  destroy 
them :  and  those  powers  are  to  be  prompted  in  their  measures 
against  his  pecvple,  by  the  fact  that  they  entertain  such  views 
of  the  import  of  these  predictions,  and  expect  such  interpo- 
sitions of  the  Almighty  for  their  deliverance. 

This  consideration  should  encourage  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  unfold  the  prophecies,  to  continue  their  endeavors  to 
rouse  the  people  of  God  from  indifference  to  them,  correct 
their  misapprehensions  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be 
interpreted,  and  induce  them  to  receive  their  great  teachings. 
Instead  of  being  unworthy  of  study,  or  necessarily  distasteful, 
they  most  intimately  respect  the  divine  administration,  and 
the  duties  of  God's  people,  and  have  the  utmost  adaptation 
to  interest  and  impress  them ;  and  they  are  not  always  to  be 
neglected.  The  feeling  is  now  more  common,  probably,  than 
is  generally  supposed,  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  to  be  explained,  and  of  the  great  events 
which  they  foreshow,  is  very  desirable.  There  are  thousaiids 
of  the  humble,  devout,  and  active  in  Christ's  service,  tjiefe  is 
reason  to  believe,  who  feeMheir  want  of  better  ^ews^  and 
are  prepared  to  welcome  the  means  of  obtaining  tfiem.  The 
subject  needs  but  to  be  treated  in  a  proper  manner,  to 
overcome  their  distaste,  satisfy  them  of  its  intelligibility,  and 
rouse  them  to  proper  endeavors  to  make  themselves  familiar 
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with  it.  And  God  will  own  his  truth,  lead  his  true  people  to 
receive  it,  and  prepare  them  thereby  to  bear  the  peculiar 
conflicts,  and  fulfil  the  lofty  duties  to  which  they  are  to  be 
called  in  preparation  for  his  coming.  "  The  wise,"  we  are 
expressly  foretold,  "shall  understand."  It  is  the  apostate 
powers  only,  and  those  whom  they  hold  in  thraldom  ; — the 
wicked  who  are  to  do  wickedly,  and  none  of  whom  are  to 
understand, — that  are  to  continue  in  delusion,  and  disbelieve 
and  oppose  his  designs.  Let  Christ's  disciples,  then,  not 
remit  their  endeavors,'  though  their  labors  may  still  be 
neglected  by  many,  and  by  some  even  repelled  with  scorn. 
The  certainty  is  full  at  once  of  grandeur  and  awfulness,  that 
the  period  of  their  indifference  and  aversion  is  to  be  short : — 
that  the  listless  are  soon  to  be  roused  from  their  inconsidera- 
tion,  the  sceptical  driven  from  their  unbelief,  and  the  hostile, 
who  would,  were  they  able,  intercept  inquiry,  and  perpetuate 
the  ignorance  and  misapprehension  of  the  church,  startled, 
after  a  momentary  infatuation,  to  a  sense  of  their  error, 
and  carry  thereafter,  through  the  eternal  ages  of  their  being, 
a  resistless  realization  of  the  truths  which  they  now  despise 
and  deny. 


Art.  VI. — Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
down  to  the  Occupation  of  Labuan,  from  the  Journals  of 
James  Brooke,  Esq.,  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  Governor  of 
Labuan,  together  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of 
H.  M.  S.  Iris,  by  Capt.  Rodney  Mundy,  R.  N.  With  Plates, 
Maps,  and  Woodcuts :  in  two  vols.  London:  John  Mur- 
ray. 1848- 

These  volumes  present  a  narrative  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  undertakings  of  the  age,  from  its  philanthropy, 
the  success  which  has  attended  it,  and  the  great  results  to 
which  it  is  likely  to  give  birth.  Borneo,  which  lies  under  the 
equator,  and  extends  through  ten  degrees  both  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  is  occupied  by  a  large  popolatiim,  partly  Malaj. 
from  the  neighboring  oontinent,  who  retide  chiefly  on  the 
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ooasts,  and  partly  Dyaks  and  other  aboriginal  tribes,  who 
dwell  in  the  interior.  They  are  divided  universally  into 
small  clans  or  communities,  under*  the  government  of  chiefs, 
some  of  whom  bear  the  title  of  pangeran,  and  others  of  rajah ; 
and  those  of  Borneo  proper,  or  the  northern  shore,  are  united 
in  an  empire,  under  the  dominion  of  a  sultan.  They  gene- 
isally  exercise  a  fierce  and  relentless  tyranny  over  their  sub- 
jects, and  carry  on  perpetually  a  predatory  war  with  one 
another,  invading  each  other's  territories,  slaughtering  or 
making  captives  of  those  who  fall  into  their  power,  and  plun- 
dering and  wasting  every  species  of  property.  Those  on  the 
coast  exercise  the  trade  of  slaving,  robbery,  and  murder  also 
on  the  sea,  and  sometimes  with  powerful  fleets,  sail  round  the 
whole  island,  capture  the  merchant  vessels  with  which  they 
meet,  enter  harbors,  ascend  rivers,  bum  villages  and 
cities,  seize  or  kill  the  helpless,  and  after  months  of  outrage 
and  blood,  return  laden  with  captives  and  spoil.  Captain 
Brooke  conceived  the  project  of  mitigating  at  least,  and  if 
practicable,  of  curing  these  enormous  evils,  reclaiming  the 
population  from  their  ferocious  habits,  inducing  them  to 
engage  in  agriculture  and  trade,  and  become  prosperous  them- 
selves, and  of  commercial  advantage  to  Great  Britain ;  first, 
by  counsel  and  persuasion,  and  at  length  by  the  institution 
and  exercise  of  a  just,  liberal,  and  peaceful  government  in  one 
of  their  rajahships,  and  inducement  of  the  others  to  follow 
the  example,  by  the  manifestation  of  its  beneficial  efiects,  and 
by  force,  when  needful  and  justifiable  by  the  laws  of  nations ; 
and  his  exertions,  which  have  been  conducted  with  a  large- 
ness of  views,  disinterestedness,  skill,  and  energy,  that  entitle 
him  to  be  considered  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  age,  have 
been  attended  with  extraordinary  success. 

He  sailed  from  England  in  his  own  yacht  in  November, 
1838,  and  after  visiting  Singapore,  in  August,  1839,  reached 
'Sar&wak,  the  capital  of  a  district  on  the  river  of  that  name 
which  enters  the  sea  near  the  northwest  point  of  Borneo,  and 
conuneoeed  the  task  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of.  the  rulers 
and  people,  flud  exploring  the  country.  He  met  a  friendly 
reception,  and  after  spending  a  month  in  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring rivers,  returned  to  Singapore,  and  proceeded  to  Celebes, 
where  he  occupied  nearly  half  a  year  in  exploring  the  coasts. 
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visiting  the  principal  towns  of  the  interior,  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  chiefs  and  people,  and  counselling  them 
to  abandon  their  wars  on  one  another,  and  cultivate  the  arts^ 
of  peace. 

On  returning  to  Sarawak  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1840,  he  found  the  rajah  embarrassed  by  the  rebellion  of  a 
part  of  the  population  against  the  sultan,  to  whom  he  was 
subject,  and  in  such  difficulty,  that  to  induce  Mr.  Brooke  to 
interpose  and  exert  himself  to  reconcile  the  belligerents,  he 
offered  to  invest  him  with  the  government  of  Sar&wak,  and 
its  revenues  and  trade.  Mr.  Brooke  proceeded  to  the  scene 
of  the  war  with  the  crew  of  his  yacht,  and  in  an  engagement 
charged  the  revolting  army  with  his  English  party  of  eleven 
and  a  single  native,  and  routing  them,  gained  a  complete 
victory  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  rebellion  was  in  a  few 
days  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  After  many  difficuU 
ties  and  delays,  the  negotiation  for  the  transference  of  the 
jurisdiction  to  him  was  completed,  and  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  he  was  declared  rajah  and  governor  of 
Sarawak. 

He  immediately  began  to  exert  himself  to  introduce  order, 
security,  and  industry  in  the  province ;  liberated  those  who*  ' 
were  held  captives,  gave  protection  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  weak,  established  a  court  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  and* 
the  better  to  accomplish  these  ends,  issued,  in  1842,  a  decree 
in  the  Malayan  language,  in  which  he  ordained — 

^  1.  That  murder,  robbery,  and  other  henious  crimes  should  b6 
punished  aooording  to  the  written  law  of  Borneo ;  and  no  person  com- 
mitting such  offences  escape,  if,  after  fair  inquiry,  he  were  proved 
guilty. 

"  2.  That  in  order  to  ensure  the  good  of  the  country,  all  2>er8on8| 
whether  Malays,  Chinese,  or  Dyaks,  should  be  permitted  to  trade  or 
labor  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  enjoy  their  gains. 

"  3.  That  all  roads  ^ould  be  open,  that  the  uihabitants  at  iaige 
might  seek  profit  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  all  boats  coming  from 
other  parts,  be  free  to  enter  the  river  and  depart,  without  hin- 
drance. 

"  4.  That  trade  in  aU  its  branches  should  bo  free,  wiUi  the  exceptioil 
of  antimony  ore,  which  the  governor  held  in  his  own  hands,  but  whidb* 
no  person  should  be  forced  to  dig,  nor  when  obtained,  surrender  wHb* 
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oat  a  proper  compensation,  that  the  people  might  be  encouraged  to 
labor  and  trade,  and  enjoy  the  ])rofit3  which  thcj  made  by  fair  and 
bonest  dealings. 

"  5.  That  no  persons  going  among  the  Dyaks  should  disturb  them, 
or  take  their  goods,  under  the  false  pretence  that  they  were  agents  of 
the  government. 

"  6.  That  the  revenue  should  be  fixed  by  tlie  governor,  at  a  proper 
rate,  so  that  every  one  might  know  how  much  he  must  contribute  yearly 
to  the  support  of  the  government. 

"  7.  That  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  current  in  the  country, 
ahonld  also  be  settled  by  law." 

He  notified  them  that  he  would  enforce  obedience  to  these 
enactments,  and  whilst  he  gave  protection  and  assistance  to 
all  who  should  act  rightly,  would  not  fail  to  punish  those  who 
should  seek  to  disturb  the  public  peace  or  commit  crimes ; 
and  he  warned  all  such  to  seek  their  safety  by  leaving  his 
dominions. — Vol.  i.  pp.  277-279. 

These  novel  privileges  and  assurances  of  protection  from 
slaughter  and  robbery,  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  immediately  gave  an  impulse  to  their  industry 
and  enterprise.  They  began  to  erect  houses,  cultivate  their 
fields,  prepare  articles  for  export,  and  engage  in  commerce 
with  Singapore.  The  population  of  the  capital  and  other 
parts  of  the  province  was  rapidly  increased  by  immigrants 
from  other  districts  of  the  island,  for  the  sake  of  the  personal 
security  and  freedom  of  trade  that  were  afforded  them,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  soon  found  himself  able  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
strength  and  authority  towards  the  neighboring  rajahs  and 
chiefs,  some  of  whom  were  jealous  of  his  designs,  and  others 
resentful  of  his  endeavors  to  check  their  wars  and  piracies. 
In  1842  a  marauding  party  entered  the  river  Sarawak  with'  the 
design  of  attacking  him,  and  placed  him  under  the  necessity, 
in  self-defence,  to  pursue  and  assail  them  in  their  own  haunts, 
where  their  chiefs  were  captured  and  put  to  death.  Such  was 
the  respect  which  his  course  inspired,  that  another  powerful 
body  of  pirates,  occupying  the  neighboring  rivers,  were  with- 
held from  an  attempt  to  conquer  him,  by  a  letter,  apprising 
them  that  he  was  now  the  legal  rajah  of  Sarfiwak,  warning 
them  not  to  enter  his  territory^  and  threatening  them  with 
summary  panishment  should  they  venture  to  assail  him.  In 
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the  course  of  1842,  Mr.  Brooke  visited  Brune,  the  chief  city  of 
Borneo  proper,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  and  the 
capital  of  the  sultan  who  has  jurisdiction  over  Sarawak,  and 
obtained  from  him  a  formal  appointment  as  rajah,  by  which 
his  power  was  confirmed,  he  became  invested  with  a  more 
absolute  authority  over  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  waa 
freed  froqn  annoyance  by  pangerans  and  other  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  sultan,  who  had,  till  that  time,  continued  at 
Sarawak,  and  sometimes  obstructed  his  administration. 

After  his  return  to  Sar&wak,  several  tribes  of  Dyaks  sent  to 
solicit  him  to  take  them  under  his  protection.  Their  ambas- 
sadors, on  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  said,  "  We  have 
heard — the  whole  world  has  heard — that  a  son  of  Europe  is 
the  friend  of  the  Dyaks."  He  soon  after  made  an  excursion 
into  the  interior,  and  conquered  one  of  the  chiefs  in  his  terri- 
tory, who  was  in  revolt,  and  exercised  a  cruel  tyranny  over 
those  under  his  government.  He  represents  the  country  into 
which  he  penetrated,  lying  west  of  Sar&wak,  as  beautiful  and 
rich,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice,  coffee,  nutmegs,  and 
cotton;  made  accessible  by  a  fine  river;  bounded  at  the  south 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  affording  a  cool  temperature;  of  a 
healthy  climate,  and  abounding  in  minerals  and  valuable 
forests ;  yet  as  having,  as  a  field  for  philanthropic  labors,  still 
gi*eater  attractions.    He  says, 

**  Never  were  poor  people  more  oppressed,  or  more  wretched,  than  in 
these  countries.  From  the  great  weakness,  however,  of  tlie  natiye 
govern nient,  there  has  gradually  been  a  spirit  of  resistance  awakened 
amongst  them,  and  a  hope  for  better  things,  which  will  induce  them  to 
take  protection,  and  bless  the  hand  that  gives  it.  By  a  just  and  liberal 
administration,  their  condition  may  be  greatly  ameliorated,  and  the 
unhappy  Dyaks,  an  interesting  and  industrious  race,  released  from  their 
wretched  bondage  and  oppression.  Christianity  may  easily  be  intro- 
duced among  them,  civilization  advanced,*  commerce  greatly  extended, 
and  this  vast  island  laid  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  active  and 
enlightened  of  Europe."— Vol.  i.  p.  325. 

Their  ideas  of  God  and  a  future  existence  are  very  faint 
and  vague.  One  of  the  most  horrid  of  their  customs  is  the 
slaughter  of  a  fellow  being  and  presentation  of  the  head  to  the 
woman  when  a  proposal  of  marriage  is  made.  The  posseasien 
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of  one  such  head  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
matrimony.  When  one  who  desires  to  be  married  cannot 
procure  an  enemy's  head,  he  proceeds  with  a  party  to  a 
distance,  and  attacks  and  kills  whoever  falls  in  his  way.  The 
heads  are  preserved  and  suspended  in  their  houses.  The 
marriage  ceremony  differs  in  different  tribes.  In  one  it  con- 
gists  in  the  bridegroom  and  bride's  smearing  the  forehead, 
hands,  and  chest,  with  a  bloody  paste,  and  then  seven  times 
passing  a  live  fowl  across  the  breast.  In  another,  a  tray  is 
borne  on  the  head,  both  by  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride, 
supporting  four  cups,— one  of  swine's  blood,  one  of  the  blood 
of  a  fowl,  one  of  rice,  and  one  of  gold  dust.  Among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Celebes,  the  man  and  the  woman  each  take  a  fowl 
by  the  legs,  and  swing  it  seven  times  round  the  head.  Some 
of  the  tribes  bury  their  dead  ;  others  burn  them. 

Captain  Brooke  began  soon  after  his  establishment  at  Sara- 
wak to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  authorities  at  Singapore, 
and  the  British  government,  in  his  undertaking,  urge  them  to 
yield  him  the  aid  which  he  needed  to  suppress  the  piracies  of 
which  the  sea  and  rivers  were  continually  the  scene,  and 
British  vessels  often  the  victims,  and  take  measures  by  the 
purchase  of  territory  and  conciliation  of  the  people,  to  secure 
the  trade  of  the  island  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1843  visited 
Singapore  to  communicate  in  reference  to  it  with  the  mer- 
chants and  officers  of  that  port.  While  there,  information 
being  received  that  a  large  piratical  fleet  was  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  Captain  Keppel  offered  to  proceed  there  in  his  frigate 
and  endeavor  to  capture  them.  He  fell  in  with  several 
marauding  vessels  on  the  way,  and  after  preparing  a 
squadron  of  boats  at  Sar&wak,  sailed  up  the  river  Sardbas, 
burned  several  towns  occupied  by  the  freebooters,  and  reduced 
the  chiefs  to  submission.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Brooke  sailed  to  Brune  in  a  British  fleet,  and  obtained  a  ces- 
sion of  Sarawak  in  perpetuity.  In  1844,  Captain  Keppel 
again  visited  the  island,  and  destroyed  Patusan,  the  capital  of 
a  powerful  band  of  pirates,  on  the  river  Batang,  east  of 
Sarfiwak.  The  depredations  of  those  freebooters  on  the  whole 
of  the  northern  coast  continuing,  in  1845,  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
had  now  secured  the  confidence  of  the  British  government  in 
such  a  degree,  that  he  was  appointed  confidential  agent  to  visit 
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Brune  and  communicate  with  the  sultan  in  regard  to  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  induced  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane 
to  sail  to  the  coast  with  his  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
the  pirates  and  compelling  the  sultan  to  give  protection  to 
British  subjects,  who,  after  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  British  in 
repressing  the  pirates^  now  encouraged  them ;  and  again,  in 
1846,  when  he  visited  Kan6wit,  a  large  piratical  town  on  the 
Rejang,  and  terrified  the  chief  into  a  promise  to  abstain  from 
freebooting,  and  conquered  Brune,  the  capital  of  the  sultan, — 
who  had  now  openly  violated  his  engagements  with  the  British 
government  and  put  to  death  those  of  his  own  family  who 
were  favorable  to  Mr.  Brooke.. — and  subsequently  attacked  and 
captured  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  freebooters  along 
the  northern  coast.  The  narrative  of  these  expeditions,  which 
Mr.  Brooke  accompanied,  is  given  by  Captain  Mundy,  and  is 
highly  interesting.  They  ascended  the  Rejang  in  a  steamer« 
and  their  approach  was  not  noticed  by  the  people  of  KanOwit 
till  passing  round  a  point  they  shot  almost  into  a  group  of 
women  who  were  sporting  in  the  water. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  consternation  of  these  wild 
Dyaks,  as  the  anchor  of  the  Phlegethon  dropped  from  her  bows  into 
the  centre  of  the  little  bay  selected  for  their  bathing  ground.  The  fiisi 
impression  seemed  to  stupify  both  old  and  young,  as  they  remained 
motionless  with  astonishment  When  conscious,  however,  of  the  terriUe 
apparition  before  them,  they  set  up  a  loud  and  simultaneous  shriek, 
and  fleeing  rapidly  from  the  water,  dragged  tlie  children  of  all  ages  and 
sizes  after  them,  and  rushed  up  their  lofty  ladders  for  refuge.  Then  we 
heard  the  tom-tom  beat  to  arms,  and  in  every  direction  the  warrion 
were  obsen-ed  putting  on  their  wooden  and  woollen  armor,  and  seek- 
ing their  spears  and  sumpitans.  Meantime,  the  steamer  swinging  her 
stem  gradually  within  a  few  yards  of  the  landing-place,  brought  into 
view  the  whole  of  the  under  part  of  the  floor  of  the  immense  building; 
into  which  they  had  entered,  erected  at  the  very  brink  of  the  stream — 
for  the  piles  on  which  it  was  supported  were  forty  feet  in  height — ^and 
though  at  this  short  distance,  had  they  chosen  to  attack  us,  a  few  of 
their  spears  and  poisoned  arrows  might  have  reached  our  decks,  it  was 
evident  that  their  own  nest  thus  raised  in  the  air,  and  containing  three 
hundred  desperate  men,  was  entirely  at  our  mercy. 

"  Our  guides  and  pilots  had  hailed  them  from  the  moment  of  oilr 
arrival,  counselling  them  to  desist  from  any  aggressive  act,  telling  them 
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that  the  strangers  were  white  men  from  the  west,  were  friendly,  and 
that  the  Great  Sea  Lord  wished  to  receive  a  nsit  from  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  who  might  trust  himself  on  board  in  safety :  but  the  fears  of  the 
people  were  too  strong,  and  the  chief  not  venturing  to  come  fon^  ard,  tlie 
admiral  directed  a  white  flag  to  be  hoisted.  After  some  little  stir  it 
was  discovered  that  no  flag  of  this  color  is  in  the  Indian  code,  and  as  no 
white  bunting  could  be  found  on  board,  I  had  recourse  to  one  of  my 
linen  sheets,  which  was  quickly  triced  up  at  the  fore,  and  its  effect 
seemed  instantaneous.  In  a  moment  from  the  large  verandah,  and 
from  every  window,  strips  of  white  cloth  were  hung  out,  and  amidst 
loud  shouts  of  joy,  the  men  rushed  down  the  ladders,  some  bringing  the 
flags  with  them,  and  others  launching  their  canoes,  pulled  directly  to 
the  steamer  without  apprehension. 

"The  chief,  who  was  a  very  old  man,  with  about  thirty  followers, 
then  came  on  board.  He  was  proftisely  tattooed  over  his  whole  body, 
and  hke  the  rest  of  his  savage  crew^,  was  a  hideous  object.  The  lobes 
of  his  ears  hung  nearly  to  his  shoulders,  from  the  weight  of  the  im- 
mense rings  that  were  fixed  in  them.  Round  his  waist  he  wore  a 
girdle  of  rough  barl;,  which  fell  below  his  knees,  and  on  his  ancles  large 
rings  of  various  metals.  With  the  exception  of  his  waist-cloth,  he  was 
naked.  We  knew  that  this  old  wretch  and  the  whole  tribe  were  down- 
right and  hereditary  pirates,  and  that  joined  mth  the  Siriki  peoi>le,*they 
had  only  a  few  months  ago  committed  dreadful  outrages  on  the  coast, 
their  most  recent  amusement  having  been  a  descent  on  the  village  of 
Palo,  which,  after  a  brave  defence  by  the  inhabitants,  they  totally  de- 
Btioyed.  It  was  a  collection  of  hoases  built  on  the  summit  of  immense 
pfles,  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  invading  force  was,  however,  too 
numerous  to  be  long  withstood,  and  the  piles  being  at  length  hacked  to 
pieces  or  burnt  down,  the  lofty  building  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  able-bodied  men,  the  whole  tribe  was 
made  captive,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  to  KanOwit.  Tlie  young 
and  handsome  women  were,  of  course,  the  greatest  prizes,  and  as  several 
appear  to  have  been  taken  on  this  occasion,  and  the  law  of  having  only 
one  wife  seems  to  be  in  foroe  in  this  quarter,  we  must  suppose  that 
many  of  the  youthful  EanOwittians  were  then  provided  with  a  foreign 
bride. 

"  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  tliat  this  horde  of  desperadoes  was 
much  alarmed  at  our  presence,  and  believed  that  their  doom  was  sealed. 
The  feme  of  Mr.  Brooke  had  reached  even  this  remote  spot,  120  miles 
in  the  interior,  and  the  atrocities  committed  at  Brune  by  the  sultan 
were  known,  proving  that  a  communication  exists  throughout  a  greater 
part  of  Borneo  proper.   The  admiral  gave  the  same  advice  to  this  man 
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as  he  had  done  to  the  chief  of  Siriki,  and  tlio  same  promises  were  made 
in  return,  of  abstaining  from  piracy  for  tlie  future.  This  chief  was 
suffering  from  ophthahnia,  and  after  the  termination  of  the  audience,  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  surgeon,  who  quickly  reUeved  him,  and  the 
octogenarian  savage  returned  to  his  house  in  an  ecstasy  of  dehght. 

"  Having  dismissed  our  visitors,  we  all  landed,  and  some  of  us 
mounting  the  bidders  of  tliese  extraordinary  hoases,  presented  ourselves 
as  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  women  and  children.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  former  as  well  clothed  as  the  Chinese,  and  rather  good-looking. 
Their  skins  are  a  dark-brown,  like  the  American  Indians.  The  rooms 
were  literally  crowded  with  children,  who,  after  receinng  a  few 
presents,  soon  got  accustomed  to  us,  and  danced  round  and  laughed 
heartily. 

^  I  could  just  stand  upright  in  the  room,  and  looking  down  on  the 
scene  below,  might  have  fancied  myself  seated  on  the  topmast  crosB- 
trees.  Having  traversed  every  part  of  the  long  gallery,  thus  level  with 
the  summits  of  the  trees,  and  distributed  the  few  gifts  we  had  to  the 
women  and  children,  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  pendent  human  skulls, 
and  retracing  our  step,  proceeded  to  the  Phlegethon,  where  we  found 
perfect  confidence  established  between  the  crew  and  the  natives,  and  an 
active  exchange  in  goo<ls  going  on.  After  a  two  hours'  visit,  we  com- 
menced the  descent  of  the  river." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  121-126. 

They  proceeded  in  the  expedition  against  Brune,  situated 
on  the  river  Borneo,  twenty  miles  froni  the  sea,  in  steamers^ 
small  armed  vessels,  and  gunboats,  and  were  threatened  with 
a  formidable  resistance, — the  place  being  fortified  by  five 
strong  batteries  with  near  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.  They 
were  soon  silenced,  however,  by  the  rockets  and  shot  from 
the  fleet ;  the  sultan,  with  his  troops,  fled  into  the  country, 
and  the  inhabitants  retreated  into  the  jungle.  Capt.  Mundy 
pursued  the  sultan  the  next  day  through  almost  impassable 
forests  and  swamps,  and  burned  one  of  his  villages,  with  a 
vast  building  supported  on  piles  in  which  was  a  large  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  people  finding  that  the  war 
was  waged  against  the  sultan,  not  against  them,  and  that  if 
peaceable  their  persons  and  property  were  not  to  be  molested, 
soon  returned  to  the  city,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  admiral,  in  which  he  notified  the  sultan  and  his  subjects 
that  if  he  returned  and  governed  his  people  justly,  abstained 
from  piracy,  and  kept  his  agreement  with  the  British,  hostili- 
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ties  would  cease ;  but  that  should  he  again  be  guilty  of 
treachery  towards  them,  and  violence,  the  admiral  would 
return  and  destroy  their  city. 

After  the  departure  of  the  admiral,  Capt.  Mundy  was  left 
in  command  on  the  coast,  and  continued  the  war  on  the 
pirates.  In  an  expedition  against  a  tribe  up  the  river 
Mambakut,  he  destroyed  upwards  of  twenty  of  their  large 
buildings  which  were  used  as  forts  and  depositories  of  arms. 
Of  one  of  them,  he  gives  the  following  description : 

^  The  main  verandah  had  a  frontage  of  300  feet,  and  the  piles  on 
which  it  stood  were  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  building  was  close  upon 
the  river^s  bank,  and  partially  concealed  by  cocoanut  trees.  One  of 
these  had  been  cut  down  in  order  to  form  a  kind  of  abattis,  from  behind 
which,  as  the  Phlegethon's  boats  approached,  a  few  small  guns  opened, 
but  were  quickly  silenced  as  the  reinforcements  came  up.  A  party  was 
at  the  same  time  landed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  enemy  in 
their  retreat,  but  they  were  not  to  be  caught,  and  retiring  rapidly  into 
the  jungle,  carried  with  them  their  killed  and  wounded.  This  first-class 
mansion  had  been  tenanted  by  Hajj^  Saman  himself  the  pirate  chie£ 
In  two  minutes  it  was  in  flames,  and  amongst  the  furniture  soon 
enveloped  in  the  blaze,  were  fifty  skulls,  and  as  many  packages  of 
human  bones — several  of  them  evidently  the  latest  gifts  of  the  Dyak 
gentlemen  to  their  lady-loves ;  for  no  aristocratic  youth  ventures  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  a  Dyak  damoiselle,  unless  he  throws  at  the  maiden's 
feet  a  net  ftiU  of  skulls,  at  the  same  time  that  he  offers  his  hand  and 
heart"— Vol.  il  pp.  221,  222. 

To  maintain  the  salutary  impression  which  these  decisive 
measures  had  made  on  the  pirates,  Captain  Mundy  continued 
to  cruise  on  the  coast,  and  in  September,  by  command  of  the 
British  government,  obtained  the  cession  from  the  sultan  of 
the  island  of  Labuan, — at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Borneo, — as 
a  naval  station  and  commercial  port,  for  which  it  is  well  fitted. 
It  is  about  eleven  miles  in  length,  has  a  fine  harbor,  is  fertile, 
has  good  water,  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  suitable  for  steamers, 
and  much  valuable  timber,  and  is  favorably  situated  for  trade 
with  Borneo. 

These  general  measures,  which  were  adopted  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Captain  Brooke,  and  in  most  of  which  he  took 
an  active  part,  served  greatly  to  strengthen  his  authority  at 
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Sarawak,  and  extend  and  confirm  his  influence  over  the 
tribes  of  the  whole  western  and  northern  coast.  The  popu- 
lation, culture,  and  wealth  of  his  province  rapidly  advanced. 
Sar&wak,  from  a  village  of  fifteen  hundred,  became  a  city  of 
12,000  inhabitants.  Immigrants  almost  continually  flocked 
from  the  neighboring  provinces  for  the  sake  of  the  security, 
freedom,  and  opportunity  for  wealth  which  are  there  enjoyed, 
and  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the  province  became  so  well 
established,  that  in  1847  he  visited  England,  was  treated  with 
much  distinction,  and  received  the  appointment  of  governor 
of  Labuan  ;  by  which  he  becomes  by  far  the  most  powerful 
ruler  of  Borneo.  He  thus  seems  likely  to  accomplish  the 
great  objects  at  which  he  aims  ;  the  repression  of  the  tyranny, 
violence,  and  bloodshed,  with  which  the  people  have  been 
debased  and  devoured ;  the  introduction  of  order,  the  arts, 
and  religion  ;  the  opening  a  new  empire  to  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain ; — the  elevation  in  short,  of  millions  from  the 
lowest  barbarism  and  wretchedness  to  civilization,  abundance, 
and  happiness  ; — the  benefits  of  social  refinement ;  the  bless* 
ings  of  christianization ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  philanthropic  achievements  of  the  age. 

The  results  of  his  labors  thus  far,  are  well  stated  by  Cap- 
tain M undy : 

^'It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  if  I  here  state  the  positive  benefits 
conferred  on  the  cinlized  world  by  the  extraordinary  career  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  for  I  believe  that  tlie  European  public  at  large  have  hitherto 
been  totally  ignorant  of  the  practical  efi*ects  which  have  arisen  from  the 
energetic  policy  of  this  great  man ;  and  though  hi«  own  countrymen 
have  long  known  that  the  shores  of  Borneo  have  for  ages  past  been 
infested  by  pirates,  and  the  sea-board  of  that  vast  island  peopled  by  a 
race  whose  hand  was  against  every  man ;  yet  I  feel  assured  that 
whilst  very  few  have  been  acquainted  with  the  immense  numbers  and 
power  of  the  piratical  tribes,  and  with  their  astonishing  organization, 
exceeding  anytliing  that  was  known  in  the  days  of  the  buccaneers  and 
freebooters  of  the  western  hemisphere ;  tliey  have  also  been  equally 
unaware  of  the  lengthened  captivity  and  cruel  treatment  which  the 
crewR  of  shipwrecked  and  captured  vessels  met  with  from  the  hands  of 
their  barVmrous  masters,  who,  inhabiting  a  coa»»t  of  700  miles  in  extent, 
were  in  league  with  Uie  great  Illanun  and  Balanini  communities,  and 
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all  who  fell  within  the  grasp  of  either  party  met  either  death  or  the 
miseries  of  perpetual  slavery.  .  .  . 

**  Laying  aside  all  supposititious  or  prophetic  \iews  of  the  extent  of 
dvilization  which  may  hereafter  arise  from  the  moral  influence  and 
humane  conduct  of  Mr.  Brooke  in  his  own  province  of  Sarawak,  I  will 
shortly  narrate  the  positive  good  which  has  already  risen  from  his 
patient  labors. 

**  Each  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion,  but  to  my  mind  the  asto- 
nishing fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  extending  from  Cape  Datu  to  Malladu  Bay,  are  now  so  far 
weaned  from  their  savage  habits  as  to  insure  the  personal  safety  of  any 
European  who  may  be  thrown  by  ship\\Teck,  or  otherwise,  upon  their 
shores,  is  the  triumph  which  should  ever  stand  the  first  amongst  the 
many  which  Mr.  Brooke  has  achieved  in  that  violent  land. 

"  Another  great  benefit  conferred  on  the  commercial  world  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  is  the  suppression  in  a  large  degree,  by  his  resolute  eflTorts,  of 
piracy.  No  one  can  be  surprised  when  he  reads  that  pirates  infest  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  as  scanty  as  our  knowledge  has  been  of  that 
r^on, — still  the  early  circumnavigators  have  frequently  alluded  to 
these  rovers  of  the  sea  ; — ^but  when  we  are  informed  that  Dyak  fleets  of 
two  hundred  vessels,  manned  with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  were 
frequently  cruising  oflf  the  province  of  Sarawak,  carrying  desolation 
and  destruction  in  every  direction ;  and  at  the  same  time  learnt  that 
lUanun  and  Balanini  fleets,  even  better  organized,  and  equally  great  as 
to  numbers,  were  also  ravaging  the  shores  of  every  i)eaceful  tribe,  and 
rendering  the  navigation  of  the  seas  so  perilous,  that  no  merchant  vessel 
dare  a|>proach  within  the  limit  of  their  cruising  ground, — we  could 
scarcely  credit  the  startling  announcement.  Yet  it  was  so.  .  .  .  The 
rendering  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo  a  refuge  for  the  shipwrecked 
of  all  nations,  and  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  tlie  eastern  seas,  are 
what  I  consider  the  most  prominent  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the 
civilized  world  by  Mr.  Brooke. 

"  The  opening  of  the  vast  coal  fields — at  Labuan  and  the  vicinity — 
and  the  gradual  development  of  a  rich  island  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
his  own  country  and  of  Borneo,  together  with  his  patient  endeavors  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  are  well  known 
to  the  British  public,  who,  since  his  return  to  his  native  land,  have 
everywhere  received  him  with  most  marked  distinction,  and  expressed 
theur  high  admiration  of  his  character." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  369-372. 

These  are  indeed  vast  results, — ^far  surpassing  anything  that 
has  been  achieved  by  any  other  individual  in  the  same  period, 
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and  transcending  what  the  most  powerful  nations  are  usually 
able  to  accomplish,  either  by  diplomacy  or  arms.  What  a 
contrast  they  present  to  the  ill-success  of  the  British  in  their 
efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
which  they  have  sacrificed  so  many  lives,  and  lavished  so 
much  treasure !  But  we  hope  that  still  greater  benefits  may 
yet  be  conferred  by  Mr.  Brooke  on  Borneo,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  knowledge,  good  government,  the  arts,  commerce,  and 
religion.  It  presents  a  splendid  theatre  for  his  philanthropic 
exertions.  With  the  exception  of  Australia,  it  is  the  largest 
island  known,  measuring  at  its  extreme  length  nine  hundred 
miles,  at  its  greatest  breadth  seven  hundred,  and  six  thousand 
in  circumference.  It  occupies  a  central  situation  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  in  the  direct  track  of  an  extensive  and 
valuable  commerce.  It  has  on  every  side  a  large  number  of 
good  harbors  and  navigable  rivers.  Its  climate,  though  hot, 
is  tempered  by  sea  breezes,  and  is  healthy,  and  its  soil  is  one 
of  the  richest  on  the  globe,  and  suited  to  the  most  valuable 
crops, — rice,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  sago,  and  pepper.  Its 
forests  are  magnificent,  and  yield,  besides  the  finest  timber, 
camphor,  gutta  percha,  and  other  commercial  articles.  The 
population  is  numerous,  and,  worn  out  with  violence  and 
misery,  feels  the  need  of  amelioration,  and  sees,  from  the  ex- 
periment at  Sarawak,  what  it  should  be  and  its  practicability, 
and  is  prepared,  doubtless,  to  welcome  with  just  laws,  personal 
safety,  and  useful  arts,  the  blessings  also  of  Christianity,  for 
the  introduction  of  which  a  mission  has  already  been  estab- 
lished. What  great  eflfects  may  not  Mr.  Brooke  yet  achieve ! 
May  a  benignant  providence  long  preserve  him  to  pursue  his 
noble  designs  ;  and  continue  to  attend  them  with  success ' 


Articlb  VII. — LrrsRART  and  CRrricAL  Notices. 

1.  The  PmLosopnY  of  Reuoion,  by  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  Philadelphia :  G.  S.  Appleton, 
1849. 

This  work  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  exhibition  which  it  presenti 
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of  the  views  to  which  modern  idealism  has  led  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians abroad,  respecting  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
theology.  The  theories  which  Mr.  Morell  advances  are  professedly 
drawn  in  a  large  degree  from  Schleiermacher  and  his  disciples,  and  are 
substantially  such  as  are  held  by  German  rationalists  generally,  and 
their  followers,  doubtless,  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  It  is  to 
be  read,  accordingly,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their  theories;  not 
with  the  expectation  of  accurate  views  of  the  subjects  which  it  professes 
to  expound ;  as  a  statement  of  the  speculations  of  tliose  who  treat 
Christianity  as,  like  other  systems  of  belief,  a  mere  phenomenon  of  the 
mind,  rather  thai^  as  a  divine  institution.  Such  is  of  necessity  its  cha- 
racter, from  the  views  of  our  nature  on  which  it  is  founded.  Mr.  Morell, 
after  the  example  of  the  German  theologians  whom  he  takes  as  his 
guides,  holds  the  theory  advanced  by  Kant,  that  all  our  sense-percep- 
tions are  the  mere  product  of  the  mind  itself,  not  caused  by  the  action 
on  our  organs  of  the  objects  perceived  by  us ;  and  thence  that  they 
form  no  evidence  of  Uie  existence  of  a  material  universe,  fellow-beings, 
or  God.  On  that  supposition  the  author  of  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tianity itself  also,  are  necessarily  merely  ideal,  and  to  be  contemplated 
only  as  phenomena  of  the  mind  that  conceives  them.  His  philosophy 
of  religion  is,  accordingly,  an  explication  of  the  origin,  facts,  and  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  that  theory.  Thus,  he  defines 
Christianity  first  in  a  subjective  relation,  without  any  reference  to  out- 
ward £acts,  "as  that  form  of  religion  in  which  we  are  conscious  of 
absolute  dependence  and  perfect  moral  freedom  being  harmonized  by 
love  to  God — and  in  an  objective  respect,  **  as  that  religion  which 
rests  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  through 
Jesus  Christ."  Here  the  objective  is  as  truly  as  the  subjective  exhibited 
as  a  mere  fact  or  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  There  is  no  more 
objectiNity  in  the  idea  of  a  redemption  and  a  Redeemer,  than  there  is  in 
the  idea  of  a  God,  which  is  contained  in  his  definition  of  Christianity 
subjectively.  Tliese  definitions,  however,  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  to  which  he  designed  to  adapt  them.  If  his  \iew  of  our 
perceptive  nature  be  true,  then  Christianity  should  be  defined  simply 
as  views  and  emotions  in  respect  to  Christ  and  the  method  of  redemption 
that  bears  his  name,  without  any  consideration  whether  they  are  believed 
to  be  real,  or  are  rejected  as  a  &lsehood,  or  fancy.  Nothing  would  be 
necessary  to  entitie  an  idea  or  feeling  to  be  denominated  Christianity, 
except  that  it  respected  Christ  and  his  work  as  Redeemer.  Tlio  unbe- 
lief and  blasphemy  of  a  Voltaire  would  come  as  perfectly  within  his 
definition,  as  the  faith  and  love  of  a  Paul,  a  Luther,  or  an  Edwards. 
But  taking  Christianity  as  involving,  according  to  his  definition,  a  con- 
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victioii  of  the  reality  of  Christ^s  life  and  work,  it  still  exhibits  any  one 
of  the  numerous  classes  of  xiews  and  affections,  with  which  they  are 
regarded  as  entitled  as  truly  to  the  name,  as  any  other.  A  false  faith, 
a  Cedse  worship,  and  a  false  hope,  are  as  much  Christianity,  according  to 
it,  as  the  faith  and  love  that  harmonize  with  the  teachings  and  require- 
ments <^  the  gospel. 

The  principal  subjects  of  which  he  treats  are,  tlie  faculties  of  the 
mind,  the  distinction  between  the  logical  and  the  intuitional  conscious- 
ness, the  peculiar  essence  of  religion  and  of  Christianity,  revelation, 
inspiration,  ChrisUan  and  popular  theology,  fellowship,  certitude,  the 
significancy  of  the  past,  and  the  relations  between  philosophy  and 
theology.  Mr.  Morell  has  fine  powers,  treats  these  subjects  with  much 
perspicuity  and  ease,  and  furnishes  the  reader  who  is  aware  of  the 
theory  on  which  he  proceeds,  very  adex^uate  means  of  discerning  what 
•  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  speculative  views  arc  that  are  enter- 
tained by  the  theologians  of  Oermany,  and  hpw  irreconcilable  they  are 
with  the  great  truths  of  revelation. 

2.  Loyola,  and  Jesuitisii  in  its  Rudimbnts,  by  Isaac  Taylor.  New 
York :  R.  Carter  and  Brothers,  1849. 

Loyola  is  one  of  the  small  number  who,  by  the  i)romulgation  of  a 
doctrine,  the  institution  of  a  society,  or  both,  have  exerted  vast  influ- 
ences, and  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  The  most  extraordinary 
of  these  was  Mahomet,  who  not  only  taught  a  new  doctrine,  and  oiganized 
a  new  sect,  but  instituted  a  government,  and  erected  an  empire.  Plato 
exerted  his  great  power  by  his  philoi*ophy;  Aristotle  by  his  logic; 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Wesley  by  a  doctrine  and  society  to  profess  and 
maintain  it ;  but  Loyola  simply  by  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  Catholics  in  respect  to  religion,  learning,  and  politics, 
and  exercising  an  absolute  empire  over  their  minds ;  and  his  success 
was  almost  as  extraordinary  as  his  project 

Mr.  Taylor  presents  a  history  of  his  life,  his  institution  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  its  discipline,  its  objects,  and  its  success.  Ue  forms,  we 
think,  too  &vorable  a  judgment  of  Loyola^s  religious  character.  We 
see  no  indications  in  his  principles  or  conduct  of  anything  higher  than 
gross  superstition,  an  eager  and  intolerant  spirit  of  sectarianism,  bound- 
less ambition  of  power,  and  remorseless  barbarity  in  crushing  all  whom 
he  wished  to  make  his  instruments  into  a  subserviency  to  his  wilL 
One  of  the  most  surprising  fiicts  narrated  of  him,  was  his  ignorance  of 
Christianity,  at  the  commencement  of  his  efforts  as  a  teacher.  Mr. 
Taylor  regards  him  as  having  drawn  his  ideas  respecting  it  from  the 
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M06UUC  pavements  and  painted  windows  of  the  clmrclies ;  and,  perhaps, 
a  pictorial  life  of  Christ ;  and  deems  it  not  probable  that  he  had  ever 
read  the  New  Testament  It  is  a  confirmiition  of  this  that  what  is 
entitled  his  religious  exercises,  or  meditations,  were  not  contemplations 
of  God  and  his  will,  but  iiLstead,  mere  endeavors  at  \\\id  imaginations 
of  the  events  of  Christ's  life  and  death  and  tlie^scenes  of  the  invisible 
world — a  strong  conception  of  the  persons  and  facts  described  in  the 
gospels  tliat  were  usually  selected  for  delineation  in  the  churches.  God 
nnofit  emphatically  was  not  the  object  of  liis  homage,  nor  the  Scriptures 
the  source  from  which  he  drew  his  ideas  of  religion.  ITie  vow  of  obe- 
dience which  those  who  entered  the  society  were  required  to  take, 
iieoessarily  made  them  apostate  and  unprincipled ;  as  it  invested  Loyola 
with  absolute  dominion  over  their  consciences,  and  made  his  ^ill  their 
rule.  He  was  their  religious  lawgiver,  and  the  pope  was  his.  God  had 
no  direct  share  in  the  detennination  of  their  fiiith  or  duty.  The  con-  * 
stitutions  expressly  gave  tlie  sujHirior  authority  to  command  any  of  the 
members  whom  he  pleased  to  peq)etrato  any  sin,  which  he  thought 
might  be  conilucive  to  their  good  or  the  interests  of  the  institution.  He 
had  only  to  reverse  God's  commands,  and  revolt  was  converted  into 
obedience,  and  evil  became  good.  To  this  arrogation  of  authority  over 
the  laws  of  th()  Most  High,  was  added  the  blasphemy  of  a  pretence  that 
it  had  his  sanction  ! 

The  principles  and  history  of  Jesuitism  deserve  to  be  studied  for  the 
cxemphiication  which  they  fiimish  of  the  facility  with  which  artful  and 
ambitious  errorists  may  mould  men  to  their  will,  and  make  them  by  a 
process  that  involves  a  direct  contradiction  and  violation  of  their  nature, 
the  propagandists  of  the  most  profligate  falsehoods,  and  perpetrators  of 
the  most  outrageous  crimes. 

Mr.  Taylor's  speculations  in  regard  to  the  form  which  the  penersion 
of  Christianity  is  likely  next  to  assume,  deserve  attention.  His  chap- 
ter on  Pascals  Provincial  Letters  is  the  most  interesting  in  the 
volume,  and  best  adapted  to  sust^un  his  rejmtation  as  an  author. 
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Art.  1. — The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  J.  D.  Morell, 
A.M.,  author  of  the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co.  Philadelphia:  George  S. 
Appleton  <fe  Co.  1849. 

The  most  artful  and  showy  method  that  has  ever  been 
devised  for  the  subversion  of  Christianity,  is  that  of  the 
modern  German  rationalists,  who,  adopting  Kant*s  theory 
respecting  the  senses,  represent  all  the  objects  of  perception 
and  thought  as  existing  only  in  the  mind  that  conceives  them, 
and  thereby  deny  the  fact  and  possibility  of  religion,  by  deny-- 
ing  that  God,  right,  and  law,  have  an  objective  reality,  and 
making  each  one  to  himself  the  only  conscious  being,  and  his 
meiital  phenotnena  the  only  universe.  It  is  on  thai  theory, 
unhappily,  that  Mr.  Morell  has  written  his  Philosophy  of 
*  Religion.  Ills  aim  is  to  resolve  Christianity  into  mere  con- 
sciousness, and  exhibit  it  as  of  so  vague  and  variable  a  nature, 
from  the  diversity  of  views  and  emotions  with  which  it  may  * 
be  regnrded,  that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  taken  as  an  authen- 
tic exposition  of  it,  any  more  than  the  biography  of  an 
individual,  or  of  the  men  of  one  age,  can  be  taken  as  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  race  through  the  whole  period  of  its  being. 
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Many  of  his  views,  indeed,  are  inconsistent  with  this^cheme, 
and  many  of  his  discussions  learned  and  acute  ;  but  this  theory 
lies  at  the  basis  of  his  system,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  discern  the  ground  and  import  of  his  specu- 
lations. It  is.  in  our  judgment,  a  fatal  error,  and  should  be 
pointed  out,  that  his  work,  which  will  naturally  obtain  a  wide 
circulation,  may  be  intercepted  from  the  mischievous  influence 
it  is  adapted  to  exeil. 

He  first  treats  ot  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  defines  "  the 
sensational" — which  he  regards  as  "  the  lowest  stage  of  con- 
sciousness,"— as  "that  in  which  the  mind  is  impressed  from 
outward  and  material  causes,  yet  is  occupied  solely  with  its 
own  inward  or  subjective  impressions.  As  we  are  now  con- 
stituted," he  says,  "  we  possess  a  material  organism  which  has 
a  direct  and  mysterious  connexion  with  the  sensitive  mind. 
The  affections  of  this  organism  produce  mental  feelings ;  and 
it  is  the  attention  ot  the  mind  directed  to  these  feelings,  simply 
€is  feelings,  that  we  denominate  a  sensation." — P.  39.  This 
definition  is  erroneous  in  two  relations ;  and  is  thus  framed, 
doubtless,  that  it  may  harmonize  with  the  idealism  of  which  it 
is  designed  as  a  basis.  The  representation  that  sensation 
involves  a  feeling,  excludes  all  impressions  on  the  eye,  except 
such  as,  from  the  intensity  of  light  or  other  causes,  are 
injurious  to  the  organ.  There  is  no  feeling  in  simple  sight, 
like  that  which  we  experience  in  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  The 
mind  has  no  consciousness  of  the  effect  that  takes  place  in 
the  body,  and  is  the  medium  of  its  perception  of  the  objects 
of  vision.  Not  one  person,  probably,  in  hundreds,  knows  that 
an  image  is  formed  on  the  retina,  that  is  the  means  through 
which  the  object  that  produces  it  is  seen.  And  next:  as 
attention  is  voluntary,  not  passive,  or  of  physical  necessity — in 
defining  sensation  as  "  the  attention  of  the  mind,  direclrd  to 
the  feelings"  that  arise  in  the  organs  of  sense,  **  simply  as 
feelings,''  he  changes  it  from  an  effect  in  respect  to  which  the 
naind  is  passive,  into  a  voluntary  act,  which  is  both  mistaken 
Imd  absurd.  The  impressions  or  effects  produced  by  outward 
things,  would,  on  that  theory,  take  place  antecedently  to  their 
being  perceived,  and,  therefore,  independently  of  conscious- 
ness. But  there  is  no  such  antece«lence  of  sensations  to  the 
mind's  consciousness  of  them.    The  supposition  is  self-con- 
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tradictory.  Its  consciousness  of  its  sensations  is  its  percep* 
tion  and  its  only  perception  of  them ;  and  its  perception  of 
the  external  objects  that  cause  them,  if  they  are  objects  of 
sight,  touch,  or  taste,  is  contemporaneous  with  and  involved 
in  the  effects  they  produce,  not  the  consequence  of  subsequent 
volition.  It  cannot  have  a  sensation  or  feeling  of  which  it  is 
not  aware.  If  Mr.  M.'s  definition  were  true,  it  would  not  be 
the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  body  that  gave  pain,  but 
the  mind's  attention  to  the  effect  produced  by  that  application, 
which  is  preposterous.  Instead  of  the  perception  of  sensa- 
tions being  the  consequence  of  voluntary  attention,  it  is  only 
after  they  are  perceived  that  they  can  be  voluntarily  made 
the  objects  of  notice.  By  defining  perception,  however,  as  a 
voluntary  act,  and  thence  making  the  mind  its  cause,  he  pre- 
pares the  way  for  its  being  treated,  when  he  comes  to  the 
description  of  the  things  perceived  through  the  senses,  as 
merely  ideal. 

He  next  proceeds  from  "  the  sensational  to  the  perceptive 
consciousness."    He  says : 

"Perci  })tion  indicates  the  state  of  consciousness  in  which  the  mind, 
gettinir  beyond  itself,  attributes  the  iinpres^itius  it  experiences  to  the 
existence  of  external  things.''  .  .  .  The  ntiture  of  the  stMisational  and 
of  tlie  porcei>tive  consciousness  can  best  be  appreciated  together.  The 
organism  with  wliich  we  are  endowed  is  in  some  way  atfecUHl  from 
witiiuut.  The  atteutioii  of  the  mind  as  an  active  and  intelUgeiU  prit^ 
ciple  is  drawn  t^jwanls  tliis  jiftl'ction,  and  a  certain  state  of  consciousness 
succeeds.  If,  on  the  une  hand,  we  regard  the  organism  as  belonging  to 
st;lf — iis  being  lus  il  were  inclu<l(;d  in  it,  and  contemj»lat^i  the  al.oction 
it  unvlergor?»,  Jis  iui  :itil  ctiuii  of  tlie  subject,  nsult  is  a  aenaation,  li, 
on  the  oilitT  hand,  w«  n-irani  the  organism  as  a  material  htructur  -,  out* 
of  or  Unond  the  subject.  L  iving  the  vari<.'d  (jualities  of  form,  extvnsion, 
<fcr., — .|Uivhti"s  I  ntin^ly  distinct  from  Mind,  or  the  Me,  then  perception  is 
the  nsultr—y.  42. 

This  definition,  also,  is  singularly  inaccurate.  It  represents 
sensation  as  **  the  result,  '  not  only  of  a  voluntary  act  subse-*. 
quent  to  the  impression  on  the  organs,  but  of  a  consideration 
oi*  the  relation  ot'  the  org;ins  to  the  mind.  The  mind,  how- 
ever, enter>  into  no  sucfi  consideration,  in  sensation,  of  the 
relation  and  office  ot  the  organs.    It  is  not  the  consequence 
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of  analysis  that  it  distinguishes  sensation  from  the  objects  that 
produce  it.  It  never  confounds  them.  In  like  manner,  the 
perception  of  the  objects  that  occasion  sensation,  and  appre- 
hension of  them  as  exterior  and  real,  is  immediate  and  una- 
voidable. Instead  of  being  the  result  of  speculation,  or 
analysis,  no  one  can  withhold  himself  from  regarding  them  as 
distinct  from  himself,  and  having  an  independent  existence. 
It  were  as  impossible  and  solecistical,  as  it  were  to  convince 
one's  self  that  sensation  and  perception  themselves  are  not 
subjective,  nur  real.|}  His  definition  would  absolutely  exclude 
all  the  perceptions  that  take  place  through  the  eye ;  as  there 
is  no  organic  sensation  in  vision,  like  that  which  we  feel  in 
taste,  smell,  and  touch,  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
body  is  exterior  or  not  to  the  mind.  By  this  theory,  also,  he 
converts  all  that  is  passive  in  perception  by  the  senses,  into  a 
voluntary  act,  and  prepares  the  way  thereby  to  exhibit  the 
whole  process  as  purely  ideal,  and  the  work  of  the  mind's 
own  powers,  instead  of  being  produced  by  the  action  on  it  of 
exterior  causes.  This^he  indeed  disclaims,  and  denounces  as 
leading  inevitably  to^  scepticism.  It  is  nevertheless,  we 
think,  indisputably  his  own  theory.    He  says  : 

"  Were  we  obliged  to  infer  the  existeiic(»  of  an  objective  reality  from 
our  own  mental  affections ;  were  our  belief  in  such  reality  a  uotioi),  idea, 
or  conclusion,  winch  we  arrive  at  hy  means  of  our  logical  understanding, 
then,  indeed,  we  could  never  escape  the  subtle  argument**  of  the  sceptic. 
All  our  knowledge  of  the  outward  world  being,  on  that  principle,  sup- 
posed to  come  through  subjective  and  logical  j>roces8e8,  we  could  never 
find  a  valid  passage  jfrom  those  abstractions  into  the  concrete  reality, 
and  amst  at  once  renounce  all  pretensions  to  philosophize  on  the  cju(*s- 
tSon.  But  in  perception  the  qualities  of  matter  are  seen  by  us  din  ctly 
and  intuitively.  The  connexion  bi  tween  the  organism  and  the  mind  is 
Ot  such  a  nature,  that  quality,  quantity^  and  their  developmetitm,  such  as 
$pacey  time,  figure,  degree^m  a  word,  all  the  primary  qualities  of  matter 
are  perceived  by  us,  not  as  inurmces  trom  certain  subjecti\e  stiites,  Init 
as  the  real  determinations  of  objects  altogether  apart  from  ourselves, 
andjcomprehended  by  a  direct  intuition." — Pp.  43,  44.* 

*  Mr.  M.  iiEe8  the  word  "  lofncal,"  not  in  the  usual  eenee  of  argumentative,  or 
•ecording  to  the  lulos  of  reasoning,  but  synonymouely  with  categorical  or  relational. 
By  "the  logical  undcrhtanding/*  accoidingly,  he  meant:  a  faculty  that  pi>rceivee 
and  contemplates  things  that  are  referable,  as  he  here  explahis  himeelf,  to  the  cate- 
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The  question  then  is,  whether,  on  his  theory,  these  qualities 
of  matter  really  belong  to  the  objects  which  excite  our  per- 
ception of  them,  and  are  truly  predicable  of  them :  or  whether 
they  are  the  mere  product  of  the  perceptive  powers,  and  exist 
only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  them,  just  as  objects  conceived 
in  dreams  and  delirium  often  have  only  an  ideal  existence. 
If  the  latter  be  his  theory,  then  as  objects  are  never  perceived 
except  as  having  forms,  qualities,  and  relations,  his  attempted 
discrimination  between  the  perception  of  them  as  mere  exter- 
nal existences,  and  as  having  forms,  dimensions,  colors, 
qualities,  and  relations,  in  place  of  being  a  legitimate 
element  of  his  systeni,  is  in  contravention  of  it.  And  this  is 
indisputably  his  theory,  as  he  immediately  shows  in  his  defi- 
nition of  the  understanding. 

"  We  come  next  to  the  third  step  in  the  development  of  the  human  • 
mind,  and  ihixi  is  the  loiricfil  consciousness,  usually  comprehended  under 
the  term  understandiiip.  Perception,  as  we  saw,  designates  the  direct 
and  immediate  cognisance  of  an  objective  reality — of  a  thing.  As  such, 
it  of  course  implies  that  we  possess  some  kind  of  comprehension  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  bodies — ^that  we  grasp  intuitively  the  main  attributes 
of  the  material  world.  .  .  .  Yet  this  logical  consciousness,  although  it 
is  the  great  instrument  of  practical  life,  is  entirely  subjective  and  formal. 
The  material  with  which  it  has  to  do  is  wholly  given  in  sensation  and 
perception ;  all  that  it  furnishes  in  addition  to  this,  are  forms  o  f  thought^ 
general  mtions,  categories,  and  internal  processes,  which  have  an 
abstract  or  I  Mjrical  value,  but  which,  when  viewed  alone,  are  absolutely 
void  of  all  *ronf^n/.'"— Pp.  46-47. 

The  understanding  gives  then,  in  addition  to  that  which, 
according  to  his  theory,  is  obtained  in  sensation  and  percep- 
tion, everything  that  is  involved  in  the  apprehension  of  external 
objects :  such  as  figure,  dimensions,  color,  qualities,  relations, 
and  whatever  is  capable  of  definition  and  classification ;  and 
gives  them,  therefore,  their  objectivity  also,  which  is  involved 
in  those  qualities,  and  is  conceived  only  under  their  forms. 
Sensation  and  perception,  then,  do  not  reveal  the  outwardness 

goriofl  ;  mich  as  form,  color,  size,  weight,  solidity,  quantity,  quality,  roughoeM, 
smoothne<*4,  heat,  motion,  and  whatever  else  is  conceived  as  having  relations  to 
other  existences. 
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of  that  which  they  respect,  but  contemplate  it  merely  as  sub- 
jective. He  presents  a  fuller  statement  of  this  theory  on  a 
subsequent  page. 

**  It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  notions  we  possess  of  external 
objects  around  us,  are  siraply  sensuous  impressions ;  that  tlie  logical  form 
of  those  objects  is  conveyed  by  the  senses  to  the  brtiin,  and  then  so 
unstamped  on  tlie  mind  as  to  leave  upon  it  an  idea^  which  can  be  after- 
wards recalled  by  the  aid  of  memory,  and  otherwise  made  die  ground 
of  human  experience.  Now,  this  popular  \iew  of  perception  is  the 
result  of  a  miserably  defectiv*?  analysis  of  the  whole  prrxxss.  Perception, 
viewed  alone,  indiciites  simply  the  momentary  conscionsness  of  an  exter- 
nal reahtj,  standing  ix'fore  us  face  to  face  ;*  but  it  gives  us  no  notion 
which  we  can  define  and  express  hy  a  termr — P.  68. 

It  gives  no  figure,  then,  size,  color,  quality,  or  relation  ; — 
nothing  which  we  can  predicate  of  it,  and  that  enters  into  our 
conception  of  it  as  an  external  existence,  and  cause  or  occasion 
of  our  sensation  and  perception  ;  nothing,  then,  if  it  is  an  object 
of  taste  or  smell,  that  is  sweet  or  bitter,  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able ;  nothing,  if  it  is  an  object  of  touch,  that  is  rough  or 
smooth,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft,  round  or  angu- 
lar ;  nothing,  if  it  is  an  object  of  sight,  that  has  shape,  hue, 
dimensions,  or  relations.  Sensation  and  perception,  then, 
involve  nothing  but  a  bare  consciousness  that  an  impression 
is  made  on  the  organs.  They  give  us  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  nature  of  that  impression,  or  the  object  that 
occasions  it.  All  our  conceptions  of  that  are,  consequently, 
the  mere  work  of  the  understanding,  and  are  therefore  purely 
ideal.  To  the  statement  that  "  perception  gives  us  no  notion 
which  we  can  define  and  express  by  a  term,"  he  adds  : 

"To  do  this  is  the  oflBoe  of  the  understanding — the  logical  or  con- 
structive feculty,  which  seizes  upon  the  concrete  material  that  is  given 
immediately  on  percej  tiun,  moulds  it  into  an  idea,  expri-ssi  s  this  id»'a 
by  a  word  or  a  sign,  and  then  lays  it  up  in  the  memor}  ,  as  it  were  a 
hewn  stone,  all  shaped  and  prepared  for  use,  whenever  it  may  be 
required,  either  for  ordinary  life,  or  fur  constructing  a  scientific  syst«^*m. 
Thus,  every  notion  we  have  of  an  external  object — as  a  hous4»,  a  tree,  or  a 
flower, — is  •comj>osed  of  two  elemvuts — a  material  and  a  formal.  The 
matter  is  furnished  by  the  direct  sensational  intuition  of  a  concrete 
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reality,  and  this  is  perception ;  the  form  is  furnished  hy  the  logical 
faculty,  which,  separating  the  attributes  of  the  object,  as  given  in  per- 
ception, from  tho  (ssence,  constructs  a  notion  or  idea,  which  can  be 
cleiifly  definod,  and  employe<l  as  a  fixed  term  in  the  region  of  our 
reflective  know^ledge.  'J'his  perception,  indeed,  is  the  basis  of  oar 
experience,  for  without  it,  no  objective  material  could  be  presented  to 
us  ;  but  the  undorsUinding  is  the  faculty  which  gives  to  our  perceptions 
a  definite  form,  and  enables  us  to  build  up  our  knowledge  into  a  com- 
plete body  of  experimental  truth." — Pp.  68,  69. 

But  if  the  understanding  thus  gives  to  objects  all  that  enters 
into  our  conceptions  of  them,  as  real  external  existences,  then 
the  matter  of  these  conceptions  cannot  be  furnished  by  a 
sensational  intuition  of  it  as  a  concrete  reality."  There  can 
be  no  intuition  of  an  external  reality  in  a  sensational  feeling, 
if  that  feeling  is  nothing  but  a  bare  consciousness  of  an 
impression  made  on  the  organs.  How,  if  limited  to  that  mere 
subjective  consciousness,  can  it  involve  the  notion  of  an 
objective  reality  as  its  cause  ?  It  plainly  cannot  give  birth  to 
such  a  notion,  unless  it  be  by  inference,  which  he  represents 
has  no  place  whatever  in  the  process. 

His  theory  of  the  understanding  is  thus  identically  that  of 
Kant,  who,  while  he  admitted  that  the  impressions  on  the 
senses  are  the  work  of  some  external  enginery,  yet  held  that 
the  reason  that  we  have  such  perceptions  as  we  have  of  exter- 
nal things,  lies  wholly  in  the  mind  itself;  that  they  cannot  be 
the  medium,  therefore,  of  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that 
external  enginery,  nor  of  an  inference  respecting  it ;  and, 
accordingly,  made  the  universe,  that  is  real  to  us,  purely  ideal, 
without  any  demonstrable  ground,  or  counterpart  in  anything 
without  us.  His  admission  that  there  is  an  exterior  cause 
that  produces  the  impression  on  our  senses,  is  thence  wholly 
nugatory ;  as,  in  affirming  that  our  nature  deceives  us  in 
respect  to  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  our  perceptions,  he 
makes  it  impossible,  on  his  principles,  to  prove,  or  render  it 
probable,  that  it  does  not  also  in  the  feeling  that  the  impres- 
sions on  the  senses  are  produced  by  exterior  causes.  Mr. 
Moroll's  view  of  our  faculties  is  thus  far,  then,  a  mere  theory 
of  itlealism.  It  makes  the  mind  the  cause  of  all  its  phenomena. 
It  gives  us  no  external  world,  no  real  fellow-beings,  no  infinite 
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intelligence,  as  the  cause  of  an  external  universe,  nor  any 
ground  for  an  inference  of  his  existence.  God,  therefore,  a 
moral  government,  a  revelation,  religion,  and  Christianity,  must 
also,  on  his  system,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himself,  be  merely 
ideal.    He  next  proceeds  to  a  definition  of  reason. 

r  **  A  little  consideration  soon  begins  to  reveal  to  us  the  working  of 
another  state  of  consciousness  higher  than  those  we  have  yet  mentioned 
— one  which  takes  a  broader  sweep,  and  seeks  to  unravel  vaster  pro- 
blems. This  higher  state  of  consciousness  constitutes  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual sensilnlity, — an  immediate  intuition  of  certain  objects,  whiib  are  in 
no  respect  cognisable  simply  by  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  The 
fitculty  of  which  we  now  speak,  and  which  may  be  termed  pure  reason, 
or  intuition^  holds,  in  fact,  a  similar  relation  to  the  understanding,  that 
perception  holds  to  sensation.  As  sensation  reveals  only  subjective  facts, 
^ile  perception  involves  a  direct  intuition  of  the  objective  world  around 
US ;  so,  with  regard  to  higher  truths  and  laws,  the  understanding  fur- 
nishes merely  the  subjective  forms  in  which  it  may  be  logically  stated, 
while  intuition  brings  us  face  to  fiace  with  the  actual  matter,  or  reality 
of  truth  itBelf."--Pp.  48,  49. 

If  this  comparison  be  just,  then  the  objects  which  it  is  the 
^notion  of  reason  to  perceive,  must,  like  those  of  the  under- 
standing, be  merely  conceptional,  and  have  no  existence 
except  in  the  mind  that  perceives  them.  If,  indeed,  as  he 
represents,  reason  has  the  same  relation  to  the  understanding 
that  perception  has  to  sensation  ;  then,  as  perception,  accord- 
ing to  his  definition,  is  nothing  but  the  mind's  regard  of  the 
object  of  sensational  feeling,  as  exterior  to  itself,  consequent 
on  attention  ;  so  reason  can  be  nothing  more  than  its  re<rard 
of  the  conceptions,  or  phenomena  of  the  understanding,  as 
having  a  real  external  existence  ;  and  in  place,  therefore,  of 
being  an  immediate  intuition  of  objects  that  are  not  cognisa- 
ble by  the  understanding,  would  only  be  an  intuition  of  the 
identical  objects  of  which  the  understanding  has  cognisance. 
He  presents  quite  an  opposite  view,  however,  in  the  following 
exemplification  which  he  gives  of  the  action  of  this  faculty. 

"The  mind,  after  it  has  gazed  for  awhile  upon  the  phenomtua  of 
the  world  around,  begins  to  ponder  within  its<'lf  such  tliouirht'^  as 
these :  What  is  this  changing  scene,  which  men  call  nature  \    W  hat. 
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then,  19  nature?  Of  what  primary  elements  do  all  things  consist f 
What  is  the  power  and  the  wisdom  through  which  their  infinite  forms  of 
beauty  spring  forth,  live,  decay,  and  then  become  instinct  with  a  new 
vitality !  In  these  questions  we  again  discern  the  activity  of  a  higher 
state  of  consciousness  than  the  understanding  alone  presents.  The 
understanding,  looking  at  the  objects  presented  to  us,  through  the 
agency  of  perception,  abstracts  their  properties,  and  classifies  them ;  in 
a  word,  it  -separates  things  into  their  genera  and  species,  and  there 
leaves  them.  But  the  pure  reason,  instead  of  separating  tlio  objects  of 
nature,  and  classifying  them  into  various  species,  seeks  ratlier  to  uniU 
them,  U^view  them  all  together,  to  find  the  one  fundamental  essence  by 
which  tney  are  upheld ;  to  discern  the  great  presiding  p.rinciple  by 
which  they  are  maintained  in  unbroken  harmony.  The  understanding 
has  simply  to  do  Dvith  separate  objects,  viewed  in  their  specific  or  generic 
character  ;  the  higher  reason  has  to  do  with  them  as  forming  parts  of 
one  vast  totality,  of  which  it  seeks  the  basis,  the  origin,  and  the  end. 
With  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  it  is  the  same.  The  under- 
standing only  classifies  them  ;  the  pure  reason  inquires  into  the  nature 
of  the  principle  from  which  they  spring,  and  views  the  human  mind  as 
a  totjility,  expressing  the  will  and  the  purpose  of  the  great  Archetype." 
—Pp.  49,  60. 

He  has  here  forgotten  his  own  definition,  it  seems,  and 
fallen  back  into  the  "  consciousness,"  that  the  external  universe 
is  real  instead  of  ideal,  and  corresponds  to  our  perceptions  of 
it  through  the  senses.  The  understanding,  instead  of  creating 
all  the  qualities  of  external  objects,  and  its  operations  in 
respect  to  them,  now  merely  classifies  them.    He  proceeds : 

"  These  two  efforts  of  the  reason  to  seek  the  nature  and  origin  both 
of  the  universe  and  the  soul,  lead  naturally  and  inevitably  to  the  con- 
ception of  some  common  ground  from  which  they  are  both  derived. 
The  soul  is  not  self-created,  but  is  consciously  de|)endent  upon  some 
higher  j)ower.  There  must  be  a  type  after  which  it  was  formed;  a 
seltVxistent  essence,  from  which  my  mind  proceeded  ;  a  supreme  wiW, 
which  planned  and  created  my  mind.  So  also  with  regard  to  nature. 
If  the  universe  as  a  whole  shows  the  most  perfect  harmony^  all  the  parts 
thi  reof  symmetrically  adapted  to  eo/ch  other,  qill  proceeding  onustrds  like 
a  machine  infinitely  complicated^  yet  never  clashing  in  its  minutest 
whci'ls  and  movements,  there  must  be  some  mind  vaster  than  the 
uni\  «'rsis  out?  which  can  take  it  all  in  at  a  single  glance,  one  which  has 
planniid  its  harmouy,  and  keeps  the  whole  system  from  perturbation. 
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In  short,  if  there  be  dependent  existence,  there  must  be  absolute  exist- 
ence ;  if  there  be  temporal  and  finite  beings,  there  must  b<'  an  Eternal 
and  an  Infinite  one.  Thus  the  power  of  intuition,  that  highest  i^levation 
of  the  human  consciousness,  leads  us  at  length  into  the  world  of  eternal 
realities."— Pp.  60,61. 

Here  he  again  quits  his  own  system,  and  treats  the  universe 
as  an  absolute  reality  without  us,  the  object  of  our  apprehen- 
sion, and  corresponding  in  nature  and  the  variety  of  the 
individual  things  of  which  it  consists  to  our  perceptions  of 
it  through  the  senses.  His  argument  is  founded  wholly  on 
that  assumption,  and  dependent  on  it  for  its  truth.  If  there 
be  no  real  universe  that  has  symmetrical  parts ;  if  there  be 
no  complicated  machine,  that  has  been  planned,  and  is  moved 
with  harmony,  then  there  is  no  ground  for  the  inference  from 
such  a  machine,  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  mind  as  its 
cause.  If  the  mind  itself  be,  as  his  theory  of  the  unders  Ji.id- 
ing  represents,  the  sole  and  independent  cause  of  aii  the 
objects  which  its  thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions  respect,  then 
there  is  no  basis  in  these  phenomena  for  the  inference  of 
another  and  higher  cause  of  them,  nor  cause  of  the  mind 
itself.  If  there  be  in  that  theory  any  possible  ground  for  the 
inference  or  intuition,  as  he  denominates  it,  of  a  superior 
cause  of  the  mind,  it  must  lie  exclusively  in  the  mind  itself  ; 
not  in  the  effects  to  which  it  gives  birth  by  its  own  powers. 

The  views  which  he  next  presents  of  the  distinction  between 
the  intuitional  consciousness,  or  the  perception  of  objects  by 
reason,  and  the  logical  consciousness,  or  perception  of  things 
by  -  the  understanding,  are  of  still  higher  importance,  and 
marked  by  an  equal  intermixture  of  error.  He  exhibits  the 
perception  of  objects  by  reason  as  a  direct  beholding  them,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  the  perception  of  objects  by  the  senses, 
or  through  what  he  denominates  the  understanding. 

**  There  is  one  state  of  our  intellectual  consciousness  by  virtue  of 
which  we  define  terms,  form  prof)Ositions,  instruct  reasonings,  and 
perforin  the  whole  office  that  we  usually  attribute  to  a  miud  that  acts 
hxjically  ;  but  there  is  also  another  state  of  our  intellectual  roiiscions- 
ness,  in  which  the  material  of  truth  comes  to  us  as  though  hv  a  rational 
instinct^ — a  mental  sensibility, — an  intuitive  power — a  'comnumi^  scu- 
traceable  over  the  whole  sur^ice  of  civilized  humanity.    These  two 
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cl»^si»s  of  phenomena,  therefore,  which  we  find  to  be  almost  universally 

acknowledtjod  by  past  thinkers,  we  have  denominated  the  lojricid  and 
th«'  intuitional  conscioa'^ncss,  and  it  is  the  object  o\'  the  pi*esent  chapter 
to  Jevelope  as  clearly  as  possible  the  real  distinction  between  tliem.** 
—P.  60. 

That  accordingly  which  he  attempts  to  establish  is,  that 
by  reason  we  perceive  supersensuous  and  spiritual  realities 
and  truths  by  a  direct  vision  of  them,  independently  of  means, 
precisely  as  by  our  visual  organs  we  perceive  the  external 
world  without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediate  instru- 
ment. As  this  theory  lies  at  the  basis  of  much  of  his  sub- 
sequent speculation,  and  is  the  ground  of  his  misrepresentation 
and  reproach  of  logic,  and  depreciation  of  the  Scriptures, 
theology,  and  language,  we  shall  present  his  view  of  it  at  large, 
and  point  out  its  erroneousness,  and  the  consequences  to 
which  it  leads.    Thus  he  says,  in  attempting  to  prove  it : — 

"The  knowledge  we  obtiin  by  tho  logical  consciousness  is  repre- 
sentative and  indirert ;  while  that  which  we  obtain  by  the  intuitional 
consciousness  is  presentative  and  immediate.^^ — P.  60. 

And  he  proceeds  in  an  endeavor  to  show,  that  unless  our 
perception  of  supersensuous  things  is  immediate^  or  gained  by 
a  direct  vision  independently  of  means,  they  are  not,  in  fact, 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  precisely  as  the  external  world 
is  not  in  reality  the  object  of  our  knowledge,  unless  it  is 
actually  that  which  we  perceive  by  our  organs  of  sense. 

**  Tlie  main  points  in  the  question  of  the  mediacy  and  imrn^'diacy  of 
our  knowledge  have  been  gradually  brought  out  with  the  utnio'it  dis- 
tiii»  tuej5.s  in  the  controversy,  which  hjus  existed,  on  the  nature  of  jtercep- 
tioii.  It  wan  tiikon  for  <^raiite<l  that  our  knowK  clj^e  of  the  external 
World  was  ohtjiiiK'd  tliri)Ui;h  the  nu-dium  of  inward  concej»tioiis  or 
rep!  vSenUitive  ideas." — P.  60. 

He  then  points  out  the  manner  in  which  Hume  endeavored, 
on  the  ground  of  thai  theory,  to  prove  that  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  but  must  rtgard  a  concep- 
tional  as  the  real  and  only  universe  ;  next,  the  expedient  by 
which  Kant  attempted  to  confute  that  theory,  but  by  which 
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he,  in  fact,  only  reproduced  it  in  another  form,  and  gave  it  a 
more  scientific  aspect ;  and  finally,  the  mode  in  which  Fichte 
pushed  it  to  its  legitimate  results,  and  founded  on  it  his  scheme 
of  absolute  idealism. 

0  "  Fichte,  however,  neglecting  what  was  true,  and  exposing  what  was 
weak  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  completed  the  subjective  theory. 
Admit  that  our  knowledge  of  aU  things  around  us  consists  in  ideas,  and 
we  can  never,  he  argued,  get  out  of  the  subjective  circle  which  our 
theory  draws  around  us.  The  soul  here  becomes  as  it  were  an  intellec- 
tujil  eye  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  consciousness,  and  occupies  iti»elf 
solely  with  the  phenomena  which  pass  across  it  Whether  these  phe- 
nomena be  significant  of  any  external  reality,  or  not,  we  cannot  tell ;  for, 
whatever  fiiculty  we  may  suppose  capable  of  assuring  us  of  it,  still  this 
?ery  faculty  merely  indicates  a  subjective  process,  which  can  no  better 
take  us  out  of  ourselves,  than  could  the  previous  conceptions.'' — P.  61. 

As  Mr.  Morell  himself,  then,  holds  Kant's  theory, — which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  on  which  Hume  proceeded,  except 
^  that,  instead  of  ideas,  he  denominates  the  objects  of  perception 
"  forms  of  thought/'  or  the  forms  of  the  understanding," — he 
makes  those  forms  of  thought  which,  according  to  him,  are 
the  mere  products  of  the  understanding,  the  only  universe  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  cuts  oflf  the  possibility  of 
a  perception  or  inference  of  an  exterior  world  that  answers 
to  the  objects  of  our  perceptions.  If  he  had  reasoned  con- 
sistently, therefore,  he  would  have  made  the  supersensuous 
world,  which  he  holds  is  seen  by  reason,  purely  ideal,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  represents  that  that  which  is  the  object  of 
the  senses  is  merely  conceptional,  and  exists  only  in  the  mind 
that  creates  and  perceives  it.  He,  however,  argues  on  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  assumption,  that  there  is  an  actual  exterior 
universe,  that  is  the  real  object  of  our  sense-perceptions. 

**  The  only  scientific  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  substantially  that 
which  was  first  proposed  by  Reid,  and  ha.s  since  been  more  fully  d<ne- 
loped  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  It  begins  by  denying  the  primary  position 
of  the  ideal  system  (a  position  to  which  almost  universal  assent  had 
been  giv^^n  from  the  age  of  Aristotle) — namely,  that  we  have  within  us, 
8eparat<^ly  and  distinctly,  any  such  things  as  the  ideas,  conc<^ptionR,  or 
Representations  of  external  dbjects  at  all    In  opposition  to  this,  it  affirms 
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that  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  direct^  preaentative^  and,  in 

th(j  lower  use  of  the  word,  intuitional ;  that  tho  ^^ubjective  stands  face 
to  face  with  tlie  object ;  that  the  objective  reality,  therefore,  l**  not 
mirrored  to  us  through  any  kind  of  internal  representative  process,  but 
is  apprehended  at  once  by  the  direct  interco\n*se  which  the  mind  enjoys 
with  surrounding  nature  by  the  aid  of  its  material  organism.  1  lius,  the 
scientific  basis  of  our  knowledge,  even  of  the  external  worKl  itseh",  has  • 
demanded  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  ditleii-nce  b«  tvv«*'  ii  that 
whieli  comes  to  our  minds  by  direct  intuition,  or  j^n  si  ntation,  and  that 
which  comes  only  mediat<.*ly  by  an  intervening  oiUKM  j.iioii  or  id<  a. 

1  have  \)eex\  somewhat  more  explicit  than  might  aj)|>ear  needful  upon 
this  point,  because*  the  perception  of  the  external  world,  through  the 
sense's,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  higher  intuition,  by  which  w»*  are 
brought  into  contact  with  what  we  may  term  .>up<'rsf  nsual  truth :  and 
not  only  this,  but  the  sc<*pticism  which  results  from  lienying  the  imme- 
diacy of  our  perceptive  knowknlge,  in  regard  to  tlie  outward  world, 
apj»lies  with  exactly  the  same  force  against  all  spiritual  truth,  when  the 
high<T  intuitional  consciousness  is  lost  sight  of,  or '  rejected." — Pp. 
61,  62. 

The  theory  of  Reid  and  Hamilton,  of  our  perception  of  the 
external  world,  is  no  doubt  correct.  We  have,  through  our 
organs,  an  immediate  sight  and  sense  of  its  objects ;  and  a« 
absolute  a  knowledge  of  their  presence  and  qualities,  or  that 
they  are  realities,  and  have  the  properties  and  sustain  the 
relations  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  as  we  have  of  our  con- 
sciousness in  respect  to  them.  That  conviction  is  natural, 
universal,  and  unavoidable.  It  is  the  law  of  our  constitution. 
We  spontaneously  and  necessarily  proceed  on  it  in  all  our 
agency.  No  one  can  act  on  the  opposite  theory.  To  dispute 
its  truth,  and  speculate  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  false,  is 
to  charge  our  nature  with  the  grossest  deception,  and  divest 
ourselves  of  all  ground  for  reliance  on  our  faculties.  Mr. 
Morell,  therefore,  in  admitting  the  truth  of  this  view  of  our 
sense-perceptions,  aniS  its  necessity  in  order  to  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  external  universe,  and  of  God,  renounces  his 
own  scheme,  and  brands  it  with  the  charge  of  overturning  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  material  and  spiritual  world.  By  his 
admission  of  it,  however,  and  the  argument  he  founds  on  it 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  we  gain  our  knowledge  of 
supersensuous  things,  he  shows  that  he  regards  these  as  per- 
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ceived  directly  by  reason,  independently  of  means.  He 
says  : 

"  Of  mere  phenomena  we  can  j^ain  a  very  good  knowledore  by  an 
inter ni»*<ii ate  procH  -^.    W«*  can  have  their  different  attribut(»s  pre- 

8i*nt  <i  to  us  abstract  id"as  ;  w  •  can  j>ut  those  attributes  togetlier,  one 
t>y  one,  and  tlius  form  a  o  ;nc«'jytion  of  the  whole  thing  a  pke^iomenon  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  in  regard  to  any  elementary  and  essential  exist- 
ence. <>f  mhstanrc,  for  examf)le.  we  gain  no  conception  by  a  loiric^al 
definition the  attempt  to  do  so  has  always  ended  in  a  denial  of  sub- 
stance altogether,  considered  jt^  an  objective  reality.  The  only  refuge 
against  this  logical  scepticism^  which  lias  uniformhj  attached  itself  to 
iensational  philonophy^  is  in  the  immediacy  of  orR  higher  know- 
ledge: in  the  fact" — although  it  is  in  direct  contravention  of  his  own 
philosophy  of  our  seiLse  |)erce[)tions — that  we  see  and  feel  the  existence 
of  a  substantive  reality  around  us,  without  the  aid  of  any  logical  idea 
or  dt}tinition,  by  which  it  can  be  represenUd,  or  conveyed.  .  .  .  Unless 
we  ourselves  have  the  intuition  presented  to  us  immediately,  we  can 
never  comprehend  it ;  for  it  can  never  be  made  representative,  never  be 
known  through  a  logical  definition. 

**  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  loith  regard  to  the  existence  of  an 
ubiolute  Being — of  a  God.  If  any  one  imagine  that  he  can  ever  attain 
the  ftill  conception  of  the  Deity  by  a  process  of  logical  definition  or 
reasoning,  he  will  be  entirely  disaj»pointed  of  his  hope.  The  jirimary 
concej»tion  of  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  the  self-existent,  is  altogether 
undejinable^ — and  cons<>quently  thi>se  minds  which  have  proiveded 
logically,  have  always  concluded  that  we  have  no  such  concej.tion  at  ail ; 
—that  the  infinite  is  a  pun  ly  negative  idea ;  that  it  resulu  sim;  ly  fiom 
the  addition  of  an  indefinite'  number  of  finites.  And  yet  to  the  intu- 
itional consciousness  tliere  is  no  idea  more  positive,  more  sure,  more 
necessary  than  this.  Reason  up  to  a  God,  and  the  best  you  can  do  is 
to  hypostatize  and  deify  the  final  product  of  your  own  faculties  ;  but 
admit  the  reality  of  an  intellectual  intuition,  as  the  mtiss  of  maiikind 
virtually  do,  and  the  absolute  stands  before  us  in  aU  its  Hving  realitx  .'^ 
—Pp.  63,  64. 

He  thus  represents  that  God  is  seen  directly  by  the  eye  of 
reason  without  the  intervention  of  any  means,  just  as  objects 
of  sight  are  beheld  directly  and  absolutely  through  the  eye, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  logical  media ;  and  makes  it 
the  ground  of  his  depreciation  of  what  he  calls  the  logical 
process,  of  which  he  holds  that  representative  conceptions  are 
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the  instruments.    What  mistake,  however,  more  singular, 

more  palpable,  or  more  portentous,  was  ever  made  by  a  phi- 
losopher ?    The  error  clt>es  not  lie  in  the  representation  that 
these  intellectual  and  spiritual  objects  are  not  directly  cog- 
nisable by  the  senses  ;  nor  that  it  is  the  peculiar  office  oi'  rea- 
son to  perceive  then],  and  that  they  are  apprehended  by  that 
power  with  as  absolute  clearness  and  certainty  as  the  objects 
of  sight  are  through  the  eye ;  but  it  lies  in  the  representation 
that  they  are  beheld  by  reason  independently  of  means,  by  a 
direct  gaze — an  intuition  that  is  the  work  absolutely  of  its 
own  powers  :  for  we  have  no  such  faculty  of  perception.  No 
theory  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  our  nature.    All  our 
perceptions  of  existence  without  us   are  niediate,  or  the 
consequence  in  some  form  of  an  agency  on  us  ;  or  effects  that 
have  been  produced  in  us.    It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to 
see  agents,  objects,  and  actions  independently  of  an  agency 
from  them.    To  suppose  that  we  have  such  a  power  of  seeing 
spiritual  entities  directly^  is  to  suppose  that  we  are  capable  of 
seeing  all  supersensuous  agents  and  agencies  that  there  are  in 
the  universe; — God,  angels,  separate  spirits,  bodied  intelli- 
gences, however  various  their  natures  may  be,  or  however  re- 
mote may  be  their  abodes.    If  we  can  in  that  way,  without 
any  influence  proceeding  from  them,  and  independently  of  any 
extraneous  media,  see  any  one  of  them,  why  cannot  we  see 
all  ?    And  if  we  have  such  an  extraordinary  faculty,  why  is 
it  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  a  direct  perception  of  them, 
and  are  not  masters  of  all  that  belongs  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
them  ?    Why  are  we  not  aware  of  their  orders,  powers,  num- 
bers, residences,  occupations,  and  blessedness  or  misery? 
Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  ascertained  what  their  views  are  of 
oiir  powers,  and  learned  whether  they  coincide  rr  not  with  ours? 
Why  have  not  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Coleridge, 
or  some  of  the  speculatists  who  have  pretended  to  this  power 
of  directly  beholding  supersensuous  objects,  favored  the  world 
with  some  account  of  their  discoveries  ?    Why,  in  place  of 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  his  moral  empire,  have 
they  only  darkened  counsel  by  words  n{  falsehood  and  folly  ? 
Let  them  verify  their  lofty  pretensions,  ere  they  ask  our  faith 
in  their  testimony.    Were  higher  proofs  ever  given  by  a  class 
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of  philosophers,  that  they  had  neither  any  just  nnderstanding 
of  our  nature  nor  of  the  import  of  their  theories  ? 

But  our  reason  has  no  such  power  of  intuition  as  that  which 
he  thus  ascribes  to  it.  That  faculty  has  no  more  the  prero- 
gHtive  of  perceiving  spiritual  existences  and  truths  without 
means,  than  the  mind  has  of  seeing  material  objects  without 
eyes  and  without  light.  And  this  fact  overturns  the  whole 
fabric  of  Mr.  MorelPs  philosophy  of  our  nature  and  of  reli- 
gion,  and  confutes  his  declamation  and  reasoning  against  logic, 
the  Scriptures  dogmatic  theology,  creeds,  and  confessions. 

It  is  through  media  only  that  reason  discerns  the  great  spi- 
ritual realities  that  are  the  objects  of  its  perception,  and  means 
that  are  suited  both  to  its  own  peculjar  nature,  and  theirs. 
God  has  given  existence  to  a  vast  system  of  things  that  they 
might  be  the  means  to  us  of  this  knowledge.  Such  is  the  ma- 
terial universe.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work  ;  day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  There  is 
no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard."  And 
it  is  fitted  to  be  the  instrument  to  us,  we  are  assured  by  the 
apostle,  of  a  knowledge  of  all  his  great  attributes  as  a  Spirit, 
divinity,  self-existence,  eternity,  and  omnipotence.  "  For  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God,  is  manifest  among  them  ;  for 
God  hath  showed  it  to  them.  For  by  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  invisible  things  of  him,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead, — are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse." 

The  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  his  will  is  also  such 
a  means.  What  a  solecism  to  hold  that  his  acts  as  moral 
governor,  as  they  are  embodied  in  the  Scriptures,  give  us  no 
information  whatever  of  his  rights,  prerogatives,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  conducts  his  administration,  or  the 
agency  he  requires  of  us,  but  that  all  the  knowledge  we  pos- 
sess of  those  subjects,  is  gained  by  direct  intuition  indepen- 
dently of  any  communication  from  him !  Why  is  the  gospel 
to  be  proclaimed  to  every  people  and  nation,  and  tribe  and 
tongue,  if  it  gives  no  information  respecting  the  work  of 
redemption  ?  How  on  this  scheme  is  it,  that  "  faith  cometh 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of' God?"  Why  is  it, 
if  reason  is  thus  the  sole  source  of  our  knowledge,  that  "  God 
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at  sundry  times  and  in  diverse  manners  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets/'  and  "  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son  ?"  And  why  is  it  that  we  are 
forewarned  that  we  cannot  "  escape  if  we  neglect  the  great 
salvation  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was 
confirmed  by  them  that  heard  him,  God  also  bearing  witness 
both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  holy  will  ?"  What 
an  admirable  familiarity  these  theologians  and  philosophers 
display  with  this  great  subject,  which  they  thus  affect  to  treat 
with  a  scientific  accuracy  that  was  wholly  unknown  until 
they  rose  to  apprise  mankind  of  the  true  principles  of  know- 
ledge ! 

His  providence  is  likewise  such  a  means.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  physical  world  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  remind  us  of  our  subordination  to  him,  lead  us  to  recog- 
nise him  as  our  upholder,  benefactor,  and  rewarder ;  and  the 
judgments  especially  and  deliverances,  with  which  he  visits  us, 
are  expressly  designed,  we  are  told,  to  cause  us  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  the  self-existent.  No  theory  then  could  be  more 
wholly  inconsistent  with  our  powers,  and  in  contravention 
both  of  our  experience  and  the  measures  which  God  employs 
to  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will. 

Having  thus  stated  this  theory  of  the  powers  and  office  of 
reason,  Mr.  Morell  endeavors  to  exemplify  it,  and  distinguish 
it  from  the  understanding  by  a  variety  of  representations,  in 
which  he  again  treats  the  logical  consciousness,"  not  in  con- 
sistence with  his  definition,  as  the  power  which  generates  the 
forms  of  thought,  or  conceptions  of  external  objects,  but  as  a 
power  that  merely  classifies  them,  and  reasons  respecting  them, 
after  they  are  generated ;  and  represents  that  in  those  pro- 
cesses, the  objects  of  perception  are  not  the  real-  objects  of 
our  thoughts  and  reasoning,  but  instead  the  mere  words  which 
we  employ  to  designate  them. 

**  The  knowledge  wo  obtain  by  tho  logical  consdousness  is  reflective  ; 
that  which  wc  obtain  by  tlic  intuitional  consciousness  is  spontaneous, . . . 
We  tcnn  knowledge  spontaneoiw  when  wo  acquire  it  by  the  natural 
activity  of  our  faculties,  without  taking  any  account,  or  being  at  all  con- 
scious what  that  activity  really  is  Reflection  is  the  bending  back 
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<IHhe  mind  upon  itself;  so  that  we  may  render  accotmt  of  the  know- 
ledge we  have  been  aoqniring  spontaneously,  and  gain  a  clear  idea  of  it« 
development  and  validity. 

**  The  knowledge  that  comes  to  us  intuitionally  or  presentatively,  must 
necessarily  be  spontaneous.  Just  as  our  perception  of  the  external  world 
is  a  spontaneous  process,  whenever  the  object  without  comes  into  direct 
ooDtact  with  the  subject  within ;  in  like  manner,  also,  does  our  intuitional 
consciousness  bring  us  spontaneously  into  sympathy  with  the  elements 
of  higher  and  spiritual  truth.  On  this  ground  it  is  that  there  has  so 
frequently  been  a  tendency  to  describe  the  intuitional  faculty  by  the 
name  of  an  intellectual,  a  moral,  or  a  religious  sensibility  ;  conveying^ 
in  every  case  the  notion  that  there  is  an  immediate  contact  effected 
between  the  elemental  truth  in  question  and  the  intellectual  organ, 
similar  to  the  contact  which  takes  place  between  the  sensitive  apparatus 
and  the  outward  object  in  the  process  of  perception.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  us  logically,  or  representatively, 
must  e\ndently  be  reflective^  t .  e.  acquired  by  the  conscious  sj)irit  of 
truth  wpon  scientific  principles, 

"  Moreover,  the  reflective  knowledge  resulting  from  this  is  clearly 
representative ;  for,  instead  of  the  concrete  truth  being  presented  at 
once  to  the  mind's  eye,  it  is  represented  to  us  by  merely  verbal  defini- 
tions and  statements.  We  gaze,  in  feet,  upon  the  mediatiT^y  conceptions 
or  ideas,  not  upon  the  original  or  essential  reality.^ — Pp.  65-68. 

We  give  this  long  quotation,  not  in  order  to  controvert  the 
distinction  which  be  asserts  between  direct  and  reflective 
views  of  the  objects  of  knowledge,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  manner  in  which,  after  having  admitted  that  in 
"our  perception  of  the  external  world,  the  object  without 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  subject  within,"  he  slides 
from  that  theory,  and  represents  that  when  we  come  to  give 
names  to  the  external  objects  which  we  perceive,  and  reason 
respecting  them,  they  are  not  the  real  objects  of  our  thought 
and  logic,  but  a  mere  set  of  conceptions  which  we  have 
formed  of  them,  and  the  terms  which  we  use  as  their  denomi- 
natives !  This  he  asserts  still  more  explicitly  in  passages  that 
follow : 

"The  knowledge  we  obtain  by  the  intuitional  consciousness  is 
material ;  that  whidi  we  gain  by  the  logical  consciousness  is  formal, . .  . 
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It  is  frcqiitotly  supposed  that  the  notions  we  possess  of  external  ohj^jAi 
around  us  are  simple  sensuous  impressions — that  the  logical  fonn  ^ 
those  objects  is  conveyed  by  the  senses  to  the  brain,  and  then  bo 
enstamped  on  the  mind  as  to  leave  upon  it  an  idea  . . .  which  can  be 
made  the  ground  of  experience.  Hiis  popular  view  of  perception  is  the 
result  of  a  miserably  defective  view  of  the  process.  ...  It  gives  us  bo 
notion  which  we  can  define  and  express  by  a  term.  To  do  this  is  tht 
office  of  the  understanding — the  logical  or  constroctive  Acuity,  whkk 
seizes  upon  the  concrete  material  that  is  given  immediately  in  perceptioii 
oMd  moulds  it  into  an  idea,  expresses  this  idea  by  a  word  or  a  tofgi^ 
and  lays  it  up  in  the  memory,  as  it  were  a  hewn  stone^  all  shaped  and 
prepared  for  use.  .  .  .  The  form  is  furnished  by  the  logical  facuUy^ 
which,  separating  the  attributes  of  the  object  from  the  essence,  condueis 
a  notion  or  idea,  which  can  be  clearly  defined,  and  employed  as  a  fixed 
term  in  the  region  of  our  reflective  knowledge.  ... 

"  The  bare  intuition  of  the  elements  of  our  knowledge  does  not  by 
any  means  constitute  science.  To  do  this,  we  must  shape  our  direct 
intuitions  into  notions,  which  represent  them  definitively  ;  these  notiooa 
must  be  expressed  by  signs  ;  the  facts  connected  with  them  by  propo- 
sitions ;  and  thus  we  must  embody  the  whole  subject  in  a  united  duDA 
of  logical  deductions. 

^  The  point,  however,  to  which  we  would  here  draw  especial  attention,  ii 
this, — thai  the  logical  statement  of  truth  flacbs  that  tintth  bbfomi  m 
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astronomy,  by  means  of  our  mathematical  definitions  and  diagrams,  ne 
are  not  gazing  upon  the  actual  concrete  truth,  but  are  viewing  it  formally 
as  represented  by  words  and  symbols.  When  we  oonstnict  a  r^^al« 
system  of  ethics,  we  are  not  viewing  moral  relations  directly,  since  they 
can  only  be  viewed  directly  in  actual  life ;  but  we  are  producing  a 
logical  representation  of  them.  When  we  develope  the  laws  of  harmony 
we  are  not  then  directly  conscious  of  that  harmony,  as  we  are  when  it 
is  actually  produced ;  but  we  are  describing  it  indirectly,  and  gaziog 
upon  the  representation  which  our  logical  definitions  place  before  us. 
lliis  then  we  may  term  the  form  into  which  the  understanding  throws 
the  material,  which  intuition  alone  can  originally  impart  to  us.^ — ^I^. 
68-71. 

He  thus  represents  that  in  the  logical  or  scientific  treatment 
of  things  as  having  properties  and  relations,  in  the  appro- 
priation to  them  of  names,  and  in  reasoning  respecting  thena, 
they  are  never  the  real  objects  of  our  thoughts  and  argumen- 
tation, but  only  a  set  of  representative  notions  or  conceptumeU 
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foifns  which  the  understanding  substitutes  in  their  place,  and 
tho  terms  by  which  we  designate  them ! — a  mere  array  of 
shadows  that  have  no  correspondence  to  their  nature ;  and  it 
\b  on  that  ground  that  he  and  the  speculatists  whom  he  fol- 
lows, hold  that  no  knowledge  of  things  is  acquired  by  the  un- 
derstanding, decry  logic  as  an  empty  farce,  and  pronounce  the 
definition  and  statement  of  doctrines  in  language  to  be  wholly 
useless  as  a  means  of  intelligence.  No  greater  or  more  absurd 
error;  however,  was  ever  uttered.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  denial 
that  a  real  universe,  either  material  or  spiritual,  in  distinction 
from  a  conceptional  or  denominational  one,  is  ever  the  sub- 
ject of  our  discussion  or  thought ;  inasmuch  as  we  never 
think  of  one  except  in  words;  and  as  having  attributes, 
qualities,  and  relations.  But  if  none  but  a  conceptional  or 
ideal  universe  is  the  object  of  our  thoughts  and  reasonings, 
what  ground  is  there  for  the  distinction  which  he  has  endea- 
vored to  demonstrate  between  a  logical  and  an  intuitional 
consciousness  ?  Unless  there  is  a  real  material  and  spiritual 
universe  to  be  the  subject  of  an  intuitional  consciousness,  as 
well  as  an  ideal  one  to  be  the  subject  of  a  logical  conscious- 
ness, his  whole  argument  falls.  But  there  can  be  no  real  ex- 
ternal universe  to  us  that  we  cannot  make  the  object  of 
thought  and  discussion,  designate  by  a  name,  and  make  the 
subject  of  affirmation.  The  supposition  is  in  the  grossest 
contradiction  to  our  nature.  We  certainly  have  no  knowledge 
of  a  universe  that  we  cannot  conceive  as  having  qualities, 
distinguish  by  a  name,  and  make  the  absolute  object  of  thought 
and  discussion.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  material  uni- 
verse except  that  which  is  the  object  of  our  perceptions,  and 
which  we  employ  our  language  to  designate  and  describe. 
We  know  of  no  Jehovah  but  him  to  whom  we  appropriate  that 
name,  and  whom  we  regard  as  the  self-existent,  and  the  crea- 
tor and  ruler  of  the  universe  of  worlds  and  creatures.  Into 
what  a  gulf  of  contradiction  and  error  Mr.  Morell  plunges  by 
this  theory !  It  is  a  denial  that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures, 
of  theology,  and  of  our  homage,  is  the  Jehovah  of  our  intui- 
tional reason,  or  consciousness.  But  that  we  know  from 
consciousness  to  be  false.  We  appeal  to  the  reader  whether 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures,  of  theologj',  of  his  prayers, 
adoration,  and  faith,  is  not  identically  the  Jehovah  of  his  rea- 
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son ;  the  Being  whose  existence,  and  eternal  power  and  God- 
head, though  invisible,  he  sees  with  absolute  certainty  from 
the  creation  of  the  worlds,  and  understands  from  the  things 
that  are  made.  Can  a  proposition  be  conceived  that  offers  a 
more  palpable  and  monstrous  contradiction  to  our  conscious- 
ness than  the  asseveration  that  he  is  not !  The  supposition 
that  it  is  otherwise,  makes  the  pretence  of  theology,  of  religion, 
and  of  knowledge,  a  farce.  And  what  is  thus  true  of  God, 
is  true  of  all  the  other  objects  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge^ 
either  by  our  senses  or  reason.  This  fancy  that  the  material 
and  spiritual  universe  that  is  the  object  of  our  logical  conside- 
ration, is  a  different  one  from  that  which  we  discern  by  our 
reason,  is  thus  a  sheer  fallacy,  devised  by  Kant,  Hegel,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  that  class  of  speculatists,  to  banish  God  from  our 
knowledge,  and  reduce  us  scientifically  to  a  necessity  of  uni- 
versal scepticism.  It  has  not  a  shadow  of  proof  or  plausible 
pretence  to  support  it.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
intricacies  of  metaphysics  have  only  to  try  it  by  their  con- 
sciousness to  discern  its  total  falsehood.  Let  them  make  the 
experiment.  When  they  speak,  for  example,  and  reason  re- 
specting an  edifice,  its  form,  dimensions,  color,  architecture, 
expensiveness,  ownership,  beauty,  use,  and  express  opinions, 
and  make  affirmations  respecting  it,  is  not  the  edifice  that  is 
the  subject  of  their  thoughts,  discourse,  and  affirmations,  iden- 
tically the  same  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  their  percep- 
tion when  they  view  it  with  their  eyes,  and  enter,  and  exa- 
mine it  with  their  hands  ?  Is  not  the  house  which  a  man 
purchases  and  occupies,  identically  the  same  as  that  of  which 
he  takes  a  title-deed  in  language,  and  which  he  conveys  by  a 
language  title  to  a  purchaser,  or  bequeathes  to  his  heirs  ?  To 
what  portentous  results  would  this  doctrine  lead,  were  it  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  made  the  basis  of  agencies  ?  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Morell,  there  is  not  a  legal  language  instrument  in 
the  world  that  conveys  to  its  owner  a  title  to  any  material 
property.  Such  instruments  treat  of  nothing  but  notions, 
that  exist  only  in  the  understanding !  The  distinction  between 
a  rich  and  a  poor  man  is  only  ideal ; — the  difference  being, 
simply  that  the  rich  man  has  a  greater  number  of  notions 
than  a  beggar,  and  notions  of  a  different  species.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  the  charlatans  in  this  country  who  adopt 
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the  vocabulary  of  Kant  and  Coleridge,  and  declaim  against 
logic,  should  fall  into  this  preposterous  blunder,  as  they  are 
the  mere  dupes  of  names  and  words ;  but  that  Mr.  Morell, 
who  has  indisputably  a  fine  intellect,  has  studied  these  sub- 
jects with  great  attention,  and  displays  an  admirable  tact  in 
stating  and  criticising  the  systems  of  others,  should  have  been 
betrayed  by  the  specious  theories  of  his  German  guides  into 
so  stupendous  and  palpable  a  mistake,  and  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  the  aspects  in  which  he  surveyed  it,  failed  to 
detect  the  marks  of  falsehood  which  it  bears  on  its  brow, 
strikes  us  with  wonder.  "  When  we  study  the  science  of 
astronomy  by  means  of  our  mathematical  definitions  and  dia- 
grams," it  does  not  follow,  as  he  supposes, — because  "  we  are 
not  gazing  upon  the  actual  concrete  truth,'' — the  heavenly 
bodies  themselves — "  but  are  viewing  it  formally,  as  repre- 
sented by  words  and  symbols,"  that  these  bodies  are  not  the 
actual  and  sole  subjects  of  our  thoughts  and  affirmations. 
What  a  supposition !  Are  not  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars  of  the  firmament,  the  real  subjects  of  our  scientific  astro- 
nomy ?  Is  it  not  our  earth  which,  according  to  that  science, 
revolves  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  annually 
wheels  round  the  sun  ?  Is  it  not  the  real  sun  which  astro- 
nomers represent  as  investing  our  world  with  light,  cheering 
it  with  warmth,  and  exerting  the  power  that  keeps  it  in  its 
orbit,  and  determining  the  succession  of  our  seasons  by  the 
angle  at  which  its  rays  enter  our  atmosphere  ?  Is  it  not  the 
real  moon  which  they  exhibit  as  accompanying  our  orb  in  its 
circuit  round  the  sun,  illuminating  our  evenings  with  its 
reflected  light,  and  occasioning  the  tides  of  the  sea  ?  Is  not 
the  force  of  gravitation,  of  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  treats  in 
his  Principia,  the  power  that  really  acts  in  our  world,  and  pro- 
duces the  effects  which  he  ascribes  to  it,  and  not  a  mere  idea,  or 
name?  Are  all  our  professional  teachers,  mathematicians, 
geographers,  and  navigators,  mistaken  in  the  supposition  that 
his  astronomy  is  the  astronomy  of  our  solar  system  ?  How 
much  to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  those  who  attempt  to  free 
metaphysics  and  theology  from  their  intricacy,  and  unfold  to 
us  their  true  principles,  do  not  pause  to  compare  their  theories 
with  the  facts  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  consider  what 
the  results  are  to  which  they  lead  I    Because  in  studying 
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astronomy  by  books  and  diagrams  we  are  not  actually  gazing 
at  the  heavenly  orbs,  Mr.  Morell  imagines  that  those  orbs  are 
not  the  real  objects  of  our  consideration>  and  that  the  know- 
ledge we  acquire  is  not  a  knowledge  of  them ;  and  because 
**  when  we  develope  the  laws  of  harmony,  we  are  not  then 
directly  conscious  of  that  harmony,  as  we  are  when  it  is  ac* 
tually  produced/'  he  holds,  that  it  is  not  the  subject  of  our 
thoughts  and  demonstrations !  His  assumpti6n  accordingly 
implies,  that  agents,  objects,  truths,  and  the  facts  of  our  own 
consciousness,  are  never  treated  by  us  in  books  or  conversatioOy 
or  the  subjects  of  thought,  except  when  they  are  actually  pre^ 
sent  to  us,  and  the  objects  of  our  direct  perception  or  con- 
sciousness !  What  then  is  the  office  of  memory  ?  Are  not 
the  objects  which  that  faculty  recals  and  represents  to  us, 
identically  those  which  had  before  been  known  by  us  ?  Are 
they  a  tribe  that  had  never  antecedently  come  within  our  no- 
tice ?  To  what  formidable  results  this  scheme  leads  !  The 
actors,  acts,  and  events  presented  in  history,  it  seems,  are 
never  those  that  have  had  a  real  existence !  The  Roman. 
Corinthian,  Galatian,  Ephesian,  and  other  believers,  are  not 
the  persons  whom  Paul  addresses  in  his  epistles  inscribed  to 
the  churches  of  their  name,  because  they  are  not  the  objects 
of  our  visual  perception  when  we  read  his  letters !  The  Je- 
hovah of  whom  the  Scriptures  treat,  is  not  the  real  Jehovah, 
because  he  is  not  visible  to  us  when  we  read  the  record  they 
present  of  his  acts,  his  laws,  his  dispensations,  and  his  pur- 
poses! 

But  the  error  of  this  theory  is  sufficiently  apparent,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  contrived  by  its 
authors, — the  exclusion  of  God  from  his  empire,  the  rejection 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  of  his  will,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  fancy  and  philosophy  to  their  place.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  most  groundless  and  preposterous  schemes  that  has 
ever  been  devised  for  the  subversion  of  Christianity,  and  the 
most  easily  confuted.  The  material  objects  and  spiritual 
entities  which  we  designate  by  names  and  treat  in  analysis, 
classification,  and  reasoning,  in  conversation,  biography,  his- 
tory, memory,  and  meditation,  are  identically  those  which  we 
»  behold  with  our  eyes,  handle  with  our  hands,  and  discern  with 
our  reason,  and  that,  according  to  their  several  natures,  afiect 
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our  corporeal  and  mental  sensibilities.  The  words  and  con- 
ceptions which  we  employ  in  thinking,  discoursing,  and  writing 
of  them,  are  not  substitutes  for  them,  but  the  mere  images 
and  denominations  by  which  we  identify,  distinguish,  and  de- 
scribe them,  and  express  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired,  or 
views  we  entertain  respecting  them.  Were  not  that  the  fact, 
memory  would  be  a  delusion,  and  words  cease  to  be  the  names 
of  things,  or  means  of  expressing  our  thoughts. 

Such  then,  notwithstanding  the  unsteadiness  with  which 
he  adheres  to  it,  is  Mr.  Morell's  view  of  our  faculties.  He 
holds  that  all  the  material  objects  which  we  suppose  ourselves 
to  perceive  through  the  senses,  are  mere  spectra  generated  by 
the  mind  and  existing  nowhere  but  in  itself  AH  supersen- 
suous  objects,  such  as  God,  spirits,  truth,  virtue,  beauty,  are 
discerned,  he  represents,  directly  by  reason,  independently  of 
means;  and  are  likewise,  therefore,  purely  ideal.  When, 
however,  we  attempt  to  analyse,  distinguish,  and  classify 
them,  designate  them  by  names,  and  reason  respecting  them, 
they  no  longer  continue  to  be  the  real  objects  of  our  thoughts 
and  discussion,  but  instead  the  mere  terms  which  we  employ 
in  designating  and  describing  them,  are  substituted  in  their 
place !  As  the  world,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  creator  are 
thus  purely  ideal,  there  is  no  universe  to  any  one  except  that 
which  exists  in  his  own  thoughts.  There  is  no  religion,  no 
theology,  no  virtue,  no  immortality,  no  science,  no  art,  but 
that  which  exists  in  one's  own  views  and  experience !  There 
is  no  objective  Christianity,  therefore,  nor  standard  of  any  de- 
scription without  us,  by  which  the  truth  or  error  of  our  spe- 
culative views  can  be  tested.  EacTi  one's  conception  of  it 
are  to  him  the  real  and  only  Christianity.  His  own  spirit  is 
his  only  source  of  knowledge ;  and  whatever  he  finds  there 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  pure  and  absolute  truth !  It  is  on  this 
monstrous  theory,  accordingly,  that  he  constructs  his  philo- 
sophy of  religion,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show ;  and  it  is 
by  discerning  the  ground  on  which  he  thus  proceeds,  veiled  as 
it  is  by  a  crowd  of  specious  words,  and  deserted  not  infre- 
quently by  inadvertent  concessions,  that  the  error  of  his  spe- 
culations, and  the  mode  in  which  they  subvert  the  whole* 
fabric  of  theology  and  religion,  are  seen. 
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Thus  he  defines  "  the  essence  of  reh'gion"  as  a  "  feeling  of 
dependence 

"  Tlie  essential  germ  of  tho  religious  life  is  concentrated  in  the  abso- 
lute feeling  of  dependence — a  feeling  which  implies  nothing  abject,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  high  and  hallowed  sense  of  our  being  inseparably  re- 
lated to  Deity — of  our  being  parts  of  his  great  plan — of  our  being  held 
up  in  his  vast  embrace — of  our  being  formed  for  some  specific  destiny, 
which  oven  amidst  the  subordinate  and  finite  pursuits  of  hfe,  must  ever 
be  kept  in  mind  as  the  goal  of  our  whole  being." — Pp.  93,  94. 

But  in  the  first  place,  this,  on  his  theory,  exhibits  religion 
as  a  sheer  delusion, — ^as  if,  as  he  represents,  God,  right,  obli- 
gation, and  law,  are  merely  ideal,  and  exist  only  in  the  mind 
that  conceives  them,  then  there  is  no  ground  for  a  feeling  of 
such  a  relationship  to  the  Deity,  and  sense  of  dependence  on 
him.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  he  who  is  dependent  on  the  mind 
that  conceives  him  for  his  existence,  attributes,  and  relations  ; 
not  the  conceiving  mind  that  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  being 
and  relationship  to  the  agency  he  is  imagined  to  exert ! 

Next :  A  sense  of  dependence  does  not  necessarily  involve 
a  religious  feeling.  Satan  has  doubtless  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  his  relation  to  God,  and  dependence  on  him  for  ex- 
istence ;  yet  there  is  no  religion  in  that  realization.  A  per- 
ception of  our  relationship  to  God  as  creatures,  is,  like  a 
knowledge  of  his  being,  requisite  undoubtedly  to  the  exercise 
of  religious  aflfections  towards  him.  It  is  not  a  part,  how- 
ever, of  religion  itself,  as  that  is  a  recognition  of  him  as  be- 
ing what  he  is,  and  the  exercise  and  expression  of  aflfection 
towards  him  as  such.  It  is  awe,  adoration,  love,  submission, 
trust,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  what  he  is  in  himself,  and 
what  he  is  to  us.  A  sense  of  subjection  to  him  is  often  most 
unwelcome,  and  excites  aversion  and  rebellion  instead  of  ado- 
ration and  love. 

Thirdly  :  As  God,  by  Mr.  M .'s  theory,  is  but  a  mere  idea, 
a  feeling  of  dependence  on  one  deity  must  be  as  legitimate  as 
on  another,  and  may  as  appropriately  be  denominated  "  the 
essence  of  religion.'*  He  treats  it  accordingly  as  a  mere 
feeling  of  a  certain  species,  without  any  consideration  who 
or  what  the  object  of  it  is.  A  sense  of  dependence  on  Jupiter 
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is  as  much  religion,  according  to  his  theory,  as  the  feeling  of 
our  subordination  to  Jehovah ;  and  a  reptile,  a  stock,  or  a 
non-existence,  as  legitimately  its  object,  as  the  self-existent 
who  creates  and  upholds  us !  Such  a  philosophy  may  suit  an 
idealist  who  has  no  faith  in  a  real  deity ;  but  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  a  Christian,  who  believes  in  the  self-existent,  and 
knows  that  he  is  the  only  proper  object  of  religious  regard. 

But  finally :  As  in  "  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence  ; — of 
our  being  parts  of  his  great  plan, — of  our  being  held  up  in  his 
vast  embrace  ;— of  our  being  formed  for  some  specific  destiny, 
which  even  amidst  the  subordinate  and  finite  pursuits  of  life, 
must  ever  be  kept  in  view,  as  the  goal  of  our  whole  being," — p. 
94,  we  regard  him  in  his  relations  to  us  gis  our  author,  upholder, 
and  ruler,  he  is  not  then,  according  to  Mr.  M.,  the  subject  of 
our  "  intuitional,"  but  merely  of  our  "  logical  consciousness," 
and  consequently  is  not  the  real  object  of  our  thoughts,  and 
therefore  is  not  the  object  of  the  religious  feeling,  if  there  be 
any,  that  is  involved  in  our  sense  of  dependence  !  Mr.  Mo- 
rell's  theories  thus  make  it  absolutely  impossible  that  God 
should  be  the  object  of  a  religious  sentiment  of  any  species. 
If  religion  be  a  feeling  excited  by  a  sense  of  a  certain 
relationship,  yet  by  his  philosophy  of  the  "logical  con- 
sciousness," when  we  attempt  to  regard  him  in  that  rela- 
tionship, he  instantly  retreats  from  our  vision,  and  is  supplanted 
by  a  spectre  of  the  understanding  that  neither  bears  any 
resemblance  to  his  nature,  nor  presents  any  ground  for  an 
inference  of  his  being.  Such  is  the  brilliant  result  of  his  phi- 
losophy, which  is  to  emancipate  us  from  the  false  system  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  teach  us  how  to  be  religious  on  the  principles 
pf  the  modern  metaphysics ! 

He  contemplates  Christianity,  in  like  manner,  not  as  an 
objective  reality,  but  as  a  mere  feeling  or  conception,  and 
debars  it  by  his  theory  of  the  logical  consciousness  from  the 
possibility  of  being  the  subject  of  thought  and  discussion  in 
language. 

"  Religion  itself^  as  we  have  seen,  under  whatever  form,  supposes  the 
conscious  existence  of  an  absolute  feeling  of  xiependence :  when  this 
emotion  takes  extensively  any  peculiar  ty,  e,  it  alw^s  indicates  some 
deep  and  general  awakening  of  the  religious  nature  amongst  those  who 
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possess  it — a  development  of  some  particular  conception  of  nunCs 
relation  to  and  dependence  upon  the  Infinite  Being — a  state  of  self- 
consciousness,  in  respect  to  the  Divinity,  which  has  powerfully  worked 
from  mind  to  mind,  until  it  sissumes  a  definite  expression,  may  he  in 
LANGUAGE,  or  in  certain  peculiar  modes  of  worship.  To  fix,  therefore^ 
the  essential  characteristic  of  any  historical  form  of  religion,  we  must 
look  attentively  at  the  outward  phenomena  it  originates,  as  heing  an 
index  to  tlie  precise  state  of  self-consciousness  which  it  more  tacitly 
involves.  The  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  forms  of  worship,  the  expres- 
sions of  adoration,  of  propitiation,  of  prayer,  or  of  praise,  the  actions 
performed  under  these  impulses,  all  will  be  certain  indications  of  some 
particular  state  of  the  inward  religious  emotions,  and  it  is  only  when 
we  have  examined  all  these  phenomena  carefully,  and  compared  one 
with  the  other,  that  we  begin  to  see  their  internal  consistency,  and 
grasp  the  general  idea  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole." — Pp.  109, 
110. 

Here,  in  forgetfulness  of  his  own  system,  he  is  exhibiting 
religion  as  it  is  contemplated,  according  to  his  analysis  of  our 
faculties,  by  "the  logical  consciousness,"  as  a  "particular 
conception"  formed  by  the  understanding,  "of  man's  relation 
to,  and  dependence  upon,  the  Infinite  Being — a  state  of  self- 
consciousness  in  respect  to  the  Divinity,  that  has  assumed 
a  definite  expression  in  language."  But  as,  according  to 
that  theory,  the  logical  contemplation  and  statement  of  truth 
"  place  that  truth  before  us  not  really,  but  representatively*' 
only,  religion  is  not  in  fact  the  object  of  this  consideration, 
but  only  a  conception  which  the  mind  substitutes  in  its  place. 
He  is  here,  therefore,  on  his  own  principles  completely  out 
of  the  circle  of  Christianity,  and  treating  of  a  spectre  instead 
of  a  reality.    He  goes  on  : 

"  Now  Christianity  is  a  rehgion,  and,  as  such,  must  consist  essentially, 
like  all  other  religions,  in  a  certain  attitude  of  man's  whole  spiritual 
nature  in  relation  to  God.  We  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that 
we  are  regarding  the  whole  matter  just  now  purely  in  its  subjective 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question  with  us  at  present  what  are 
the  outward  provisions  which  Christianity  involves,  or  what  means  have 
been  employed  to  bring  the  human  soul  into  a  certain  attitude  of 
dependence  upon  God.    The  simple  problem  is,  to  discover  what  that 

attitude  really  proves  itself  to  be.'*  

It  were  very  easy,  m  discussing  the  esfience  of  Christianity,  to  adduce 
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the  prominent  facts  connected  with  its  establishment  in  the  world,  and 
equally  easy  to  give  a  sketch  of  what  are  esteemed  to  be  its  main 
doctrines  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  them  would  offer  a  solution 
of  the  question  before  us.  These  facts,  on  the  one  hand,  only  indicate 
the  outward  means  by  which  the  Christian  consciousness  has  been 
awakened  in  human  nature  at  large ;  tchile  the  doctrines,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  simply  a  formal  or  logical  expression  of  the  elements  of  truth, 
which  that  consciousness,  when  awakened,  involves.  Neither  the  facts 
nor  the  doctrines  are  capable  of  showing  the  essential  features  of  the 
Christian  life ;  they  are  not  strictly  commensurable  with  our  inward 
experience.  They  cannot  be  the  indices  by  which  we  compare  Chris- 
tianity as  an  attitude  of  man's  spiritual  nature  towards  God,  with  other 
forms  or  phases  of  religion  in  the  world.  What  we  require  to  do  now 
is  to  see  how  the  Christian  consciousness,  with  all  its  distinctive  attri- 
butes, has  developed  itself  through  divine  agencies,  out  of  the  broader 
religious  feelings  of  humanity ;  to  point  out  what  these  distinctive  attri- 
butes really  are;  and  thus  to  discover  the  essential  points  in  which 
Christianity,  as  a  form  of  our  religious  nature,  differs  from  every  other 
determination  wbich  that  nature  has  successively  assumed.'' — Pp.  110, 
111. 

Here  he  exhibits  Christianity  again  as  a  mere  interior  feel- 
ing, wholly  different,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  means  by 
which  that  consciousness  is  awakened  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  doctrines  which  "are  simply  a  formal  or  logical 
expression  of  the  elements  of  truth  which  that  consciousness 
involves."  Yet,  in  direct  contravention  of  his  own  system,  he 
treats  of  this  consciousness,  or  subjective  Christianity,  as  it 
is  contemplated  by  "the  logical  consciousness,"  as  having 
"distinctive  attributes,"  presenting  likenesses  or  dissimilarities 
to  other  kinds  of  religion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  his  theory 
the  real  subject  of  his  discussion.  Instead,  he  is  but  treating 
of  a  conception  which  the  understanding  has  thrust  into  its 
place !    He  adds,  on  a  later  page : 

"  Even  if  Christ  had  spoken  his  whole  mind  and  will  to  the  apostles, 
that  would  not  have  constituted  a  religion  in  the  living  experience  of 
mankind  ;  that  would  not  have  been  Christianity  itself,  however  adapted 
to  awaken  it.  Christianity,  like  every  other  religion,  consists  essentially 
in  a  state  of  man's  inner  consciousness,  which  developes  itself  into  a 
system  of  thought  and  activity  only  in  a  community  of  awakened  minds, 
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and  it  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  such  a  state  of  consciousness  should 
require  time,  and  intercourse,  and  mutual  sympathy,  be/ore  it  could 
become  moulded  into  a  decided  and  distinctive  formP — P.  113. 

And  when,  according  to  him,  it  had  received  that  form,  it 
ceased  to  be  Christianity,  and  became  a  mere  cavalcade  of 
logical  conceptions,  definitions,  and  words,  as  unlike  that 
Christianity  which  is  the  object  of  the  intuitional  conscious- 
ness, as  the  name  graven  on  a  monument  is  to  the  living  spirit 
that  once  animated  the  dust  which  sleeps  beneath.  He  now 
proceeds  to  give  a  specific  definition  of  Christianity— of  which, 
however,  by  his  theory  of  the  logical  consciousness,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  cannot  be  the  subject,  but  only  a  conception  or 
spectre  of  it,  generated  by  the  understanding. 

^  Taking  then,  first,  the  subjective  point  of  view,  and  waiving  for  the 
present  all  reference  to  any  outward  facts  or  phenomena,  we  may  defino 
Christianity  as  that  form  of  religion  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  abso- 
lute dependence  and  perfect  moral  freedom,  being  harmonized  by  love  to 
Godr—F.  116. 

What  definition,  however,  could  be  given  that  would  more 
wholly  exclude  everything  that  is  distinctive  of  Christianity? 
It  involves  no  afiection  towards  Christ,  nor  any  recognition  of  . 
his  work  or  him ;  but  is  a  feeling  which  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan, 
or  a  Hindoo,  may  have  as  readily  as  a  Christian,  as  it  includes 
nothing  but,  first,  a  sense  of  dependence — which  he  regards  as 
an  essential  element  in  all  religions,  false  as  well  as  true.  Next, 
a  conscious  moral  freedom  which  is  equally  common  to  all 
classes  of  worshippers ;  for  there  are  none  who  regard  them- 
selves as  involuntary  in  their  moral  acts.  And,  finally,  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  God's  favor,  which  there  are  no  wor- 
shippers who  do  not  cherish.  Is  there  any  class  of  Pagans, 
Mahometans,  Jews,  or  apostate  Christians,  who  do  not  regard 
the  being  whom  they  adore  as  propitious  to  them — who  oflfer 
their  homage  in  despair  ?  His  definition  is  no  more  a  defini- 
tion, then,  of  subjective  Christianity,  than  of  subjective  Hin- 
dooism,  Mahometanism,  or  any  other  false  religion  which  its 
devotees  cherish  with  a  hope  of  acceptance.  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  define  Christianity  objectively. 
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**  We  now  turn  to  the  objective  side  of  the  question.  Here  our  defi- 
nition, instead  of  pointing  to  the  internal  relationship  of  man  to  God, 
takes  into  account  the  outward^  features  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the 
restoration  of  mankind.  In  this  point  of  view  we  may  define  Christianity 
as  that  religion  which  rests  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  redemption  of 
the  uforld  through  Jesus  Christ.  Here  we  have  two  elements  involved, 
both  of  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  conception  of  Christianity 
objectively  considered.  The  one  is  tlie  idea  of  redemption,  the  other  is 
that  of  a  personal  and  historical  Redeemer." — ^Pp.  123,  124. 

It  is  thus  apparent  again,  from  this  definition,  that  his  sub- 
jective Christian  religion  has  not  the  slightest  element  in  it 
of  Christianity ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
Christ.  It  is  only  as  an  objective  religion  that  he  has  any 
share  in  it !  What  an  affront  to  God  ?  What  a  contradiction 
to  Christ's  teachings  ?  What  a  misrepresentation  of  the  hearts 
of  his  disciples  ?  The  piety  of  his  people,  it  seems,  according 
to  Mr.  Morell,  their  faith,  their  love,  their  hope  of  sanctification, 
their  trust  for  pardon  and  acceptance,  have  not  the  slightest 
relation  to  the  Redeemer.  Their  religion  consists  of  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  their  dependence,  a  consciousness  of  their  moral 
freedom,  and  a  persuasion  of  God's  love.  It  involves  no  con- 
sideration of  the  medium  through  which  that  love  is  to  be 
exercised,  or  what  the  dispositions  and  acts  are  that  are 
requisite  to  a  participation  in  it. 

Where  now  lies  the  reason  of  his  giving  a  definition  that 
thus  contradicts  the  Scriptures,  misrepresents  the  piety  of 
God's  people,  and  divests  Christianity  of  all  its  distinguishing 
elements  ?  In  his  idealism.  As  he  holds  with  the  German  infidels 
fix)m  whom  he  drew  his  theory,  that  there  is  no  universe  ex- 
ternal to  us,  no  God,  and  no  fellow  beings ;  but  that  our  seem- 
ing perceptions  of  them,  and  proofs  of  their  existence,  are  mere 
conceptions  that  are  generated  by  our  own  faculties,  and  have 
no  counterpart  without  us,  he  necessarily  contemplates  the 
religion  that  bears  the  name  of  Christ  as  merely  subjective, 
and  nothing  more  than  "  a  phase"  of  his  feelings  who  exer- 
cises it.  It  cannot,  on  that  hypothesis,  be  anything  else.  In 
like  manner  the  objectivity  of  religion  can  on  that  supposition 
be  nothing  but  a  conceptional  or  imagined  one :  all  its  out- 
wardness must  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  understanding  which 
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generates  the  forms  under  which  it  is  conceived  and  described 
as  external.  Its  conceptional  objectivity  is,  accordingly,  no- 
thing but  a  peculiar  phase"  of  consciousness,  and  is  as  abso- 
lutely subjective,  therefore,  as  its  subjectivity  itself.  In  con- 
formity with  this  necessity  of  his  theory,  he,  in  fact,  defines 
its  "  objective  side,"  as  resting  "  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ,"  which,  on  his 
view  of  that  consciousness,  is  nothing  but  a  conception  or 
spectre  of  the  understanding.  His  Christianity  is  thus,  in 
every  relation,  altogether  ideal.  It  has  no  God,  no  Christ,  no 
race  of  men  to  be  the  subjects  of  redemption,  no  historical 
facts  as  its  ground;  nothing  but  what  exists  in  the  mind  of, 
the  individual  who  exercises  it. 

It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  that  theory  is  correct 
that  he  can  be  excused  for  denominating  a  mere  "  feeling" 
Christianity.  It  is  as  total  a  departure  from  usage,  and  as 
unjustifiable  to  employ  the  term  with  such  a  meaning,  as  it 
vjudve  to  appropriate  the  name  of  any  other  external  thing  to  a 
mere  feeling  or  mental  act :  to  call  algebra  an  afifection  ;  his- 
tory, metaphysics,  theology,  the  material  universe,  or  God,  a 
consciousness.  This  abuse  of  the  term,  by  Mr.  Morell,  would 
be  inexplicable,  were  it  not  that  he  is  an  idealist. 

As  his  definition  includes  nothing  that  distinguishes  Chris- 
tian piety,  it  disregards  all  the  peculiar  aflfections  and  acts 
which  the  Scriptures  exhibit  as  essential  in  order  to  salvation 
by  Christ.  According  to  Mr.  Morell  any  one  who  hopes  to 
be  saved  through  Christ  is  as  fully  entitled  as  any  other  to  be 
regarded  as  a  genuine  Christian,  and  a  subject  of  the  promise 
of  pardon  and  acceptance.  A  Catholic  worshipper  of  images, 
a  Puseyite  who  relies  on  his  reception  of  the  sacraments  for 
justification,  a  follower  of  Coleridge  who  rejects  Christ's  atone- 
ment, a  material  pantheist,  like  Spinoza  or  Swedenborg,  who 
regards  himself  as  a  part  of  God,  an  ideal  pantheist,  like  Hegel 
and  others  of  that  school,  who  deny  that  there  is  any  Christ 
or  any  deity,  are  as  truly  men  of  Christian  piety;  and  as  much 
the  subjects  of  redemption  by  Christ,  as  Paul,  John,  or  any 
others  who  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  keep  the 
faith  that  was  delivered  to  the  saints.  Voltaire,  who  received 
the  sacrament  in  his  last  hours,  and  Paine,  who  intermixed  his 
dying  blasphemies  with  impassioned  cries  to  Christ  to  save 
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him,  were  as  truly  Christian  men,  on  Mr.  Moreli's  scheme,  as 
any  others ! 

But  finally,  on  his  theory  of  "  the  logical  consciousness," 
even  this  poor  shadow  of  a  subjective  Christianity  cannot  be 
the  real  subject  of  his  discussion  in  this  inquiry,  inasmuch  as 
he  treats  of  it  reflectively,  attempts  to  analyse  it,  distinguish 
and  define  its  attributes,  and  expresses  them  in  words.  It  is 
not  actually,  therefore,  but  only  representatively  the  theme 
of  his  thoughts.  The  real  subject  of  his  consideration  is 
nothing  more  than  a  conception,  or  form,  that  exists  nowhere 
but  in  the  mind  that  conceives  it !  What  an  effulgent  h'ght 
his  philosophy  of  religion  throws  on  its  nature !  That  men, 
like  Kant,Schelling,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Strauss,  and  other 
Germans,  who  have  no  belief  whatever  in  God,  should  put 
forth  views  of  this  kind,  is  easily  explicable.  They  were 
ofBcials  of  natioi^alized  churches,  or  held  stations  in  univer- 
sities that  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  give  then- 
assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  are  expressed 
in  the  public  creeds  and  formularies,  and  placed  them  under 
a  strong  inducement  to  devise  some  theory  by  which  their 
total  disbelief  of  Christianity,  as  a  reality,  might  be  reconciled 
with  their  professions  of  faith  in  it.  And  this  was  their  design 
in  this  philosophic  theory ;  by  which  the  Christian  religion  is 
wholly  divested  of  objectivity,  and  converted  into  a  mere 
feeUng,  that  either  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Christ,  or  none 
but  the  most  vague  and  unmeaning.  If  this  philosophy  could 
be  made  to  prevail,  they  saw%  that  though  without  any  faith 
whatever,  even  in  God,  they  yet  could  have  as  valid  a  title  to 
be  regarded  as  Christians,  as  those  who  receive  Christianity 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  look  to  Christ  for 
redemption  by  a  true  faith !  But  that  Mr,  Morell  and  others, 
who  are  under  no  such  motive  to  confound  the  truth,  should 
be  betrayed  into  a  reception  of  their  theories  as  absolutely 
correct,  which,  probably,  never  for  a  moment  commanded 
their  own  assent,  is  surprising. 

Mr.  M.  next  proceeds  to  the  philosophy  of  revelation.  On 
the  supposition  that  God,  Christ,  redemption,  the  material 
world,  and  all  other  external  existences  and  facts,  have  no 
actual  being,  but  are  mere  ideas  that  subsist  only  in  the  mind 
that  conceives  them,  it  results  of  necessity  that  a  revelation 
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from  God  must  also  be  altogether  ideal,  the  mere  work  of  the 
understanding  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  must  be  explained, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  acquisition  is  of  any  other  class  of 
ideas.  That  is  the  view,  accordingly,  which  Mr.  Morell  gives 
of  the  revelations  which  God  has  made  to  man.  While  he 
admits  that  "  the  idea  of  revelation  always  implies  a  process 
by  which  knowledge,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  communicated 
to  an  intelligent  being,''  he  holds  that  it  must  be  received  bj 
"intuition,"  or  a  direct  beholding  of  the  objects  which  it 
respects,  independently  of  any  other  means. 

^  We  have  already  seen  that  there  are  two  modes  of  iDtelligence  pos- 
sible to  man  id  his  present  state.  These  are  the  intuitional  and  the 
logical.  In  the  former  case  we  arrive  at  truth  by  a  direct  and  immediate 
gazing  upon  it  The  subject  stands  immediately  in  presence  of  the 
object  and  perceives  it ;  hence  we  term  the  process,  in  some  instances, 
pereeptiony  as  when  we  come  in  contact  with  the  external  world  through 
the  senses ;  and  sometimes  intuition,  as  when  we  have  a  direct  know- 
ledge, through  the  interior  eye  of  consciousness,  of  higher  and  mors 
spiritual  realities.  In  the  logical  mode  of  intelKgence,  on  the  contrary, 
we  arrive  at  truth  mediately ,  either  by  some  calculation  or  inference  of 
our  own,  or  by  some  definition  or  explanation  from  the  Hps  of  another. 
Thus,  all  the  different  methods  of  analysis,  of  reasoning,  definition,  of 
explication,  belong  to  the  province  of  logical  consciousness,  and  imply 
simply  the  proper  use  of  the  fixed  laws  of  thought,  within  the  sphere  of 
our  present  experience.  .  .    — Pp.  1^8,  129. 

"  In  considering,  then,  under  which  of  the  two  great  generic  modes  of 
intelligence  we  have  to  class  the  particular  case  involved  in  the  idea  of  a 
revelation,  we  can  have  but  little  hesitation  in  referring  it  at  once  to  the 
category  of  intuition.  The  idea  of  a  revelation  is  universally  considered 
to  imply  a  ca'^  of  intelligence  in  which  something  is  presented  directly 
to  the  mind  of  the  subject ;  in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  tlie  immediate 
agency  of  God  himself;  in  which  our  own  e(R>rts  would  have  been 
unavailing  to  attain  the  same  conceptions ;  in  which  the  truth  commu- 
nicated could  not  have  been  drawn  by  inferenc<^  from  any  data  previously 
known  ;  and  finally,  in  which  the  whole  result  s  one  lying  Jxjyond  tlie  • 
reach  of  the  logical  understanding.^ — P.  130. 

This  representation,  however,  that  a  revelation  can  take 
place  only  by  intuition,  or  a  direct  vision  of  the  truth  revealed, 
independently  of  means,  is  wholly  mistaken.  It  excludes  all 
the  revelations  which  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume, 
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that  were  made  by  the  Almighty  by  his  voice.  The  truths 
*and  purposes  announced  by  him  were  not  directly  beheld  by 
the  prophets  to  whom  he  uttered  them,  any  more  than  they 
now  are  by  those  who  read  his  word.  It  excludes,  also,  all 
the  revelations  which  were  made  by  symbols,  such  as  those 
of  the  Apocalypse,  Zechariah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel.  The 
things  revealed  through  them  were  not  seen  by  the  prophets 
directly,  but  only  through  their  representatives.  The  sym- 
boHc  agents,  objects,  and  acts  of  one  species  exhibited  to 
them  in  vision,  were  the  media  of  foreshowing  agents,  acts, 
and  events  of  another.  It  is  a  denial,  also,  that  a  revelation 
can  be  made  through  language.  When  Christ  announced  to 
the  Jews,  that  "the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in 
the  grave  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  shall 
come  forth :  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection  of 
life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation," no  revelation  was  made,  according  to  Mr. 
Morell,  because  the  resurrection  foretold  was  not  directly 
beheld  by  those  who  heard  the  announcement.  This  prepos- 
terous representation  he  advances  still  more  formally  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  argument  He  exhibits  it,  moreover, 
as  absolutely  impossible  that  God  should  reveal  anything  that 
is  future,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  the  direct  vision  of  the  truth, 
purpose,  or  event,  revealed,  necessary  in  contradistinction 
from  a  perception,  or  knowledge  of  it  through  media.  It  can- 
not be  revealed,  therefore,  until  it  has  actually  come  into 
existence,  because  it  cannot  till  then  be  directly  seen.  To 
exhibit  it  by  symbols,  or  any  species  of  representative,  would 
not  be  to  make  it  an  object  of  direct  intuition,  but  only  of 
knowledge  by  inference,  or  interpretation.  Mr.  Morell, 
accordingly,  if  consistent,  must  deny  not  only  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation,  but  that  we  have 
•  ^any  knowledge  whatever  from  God  of  the  future!  Whether 
.  we  are  to  exist  and  be  conscious  after  death ;  whether  we  are 
to  be  raised  from  the  grave,  be  judged  according  to  our  deeds, 
and  live  for  ever  in  bliss  or  misery,  is  absolutely  unknown,  and 
of  necessity,  because  nothing  can  be  revealed,  but  by  being 
made  an  object  of  direct  perception,  and,  therefore,  after  it 
has  come  into  existence !  We  cannot  even  have  a  knowledge 
from  God  that  blessings  will  attend  us  in  this  life,  if  obedient, 
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and  evils,  if  disobedient.  We  cannot  have  any  promise  in 
respect  to  his  agency  towards  us,  in  which  we  can  exercise 
our  faith,  and  from  which  we  can  derive  support ;  nor  any 
threatening  that  can  excite  our  fears.  A  moral  government, 
therefore,  enforced  by  sanctions,  is  physically  impossiUe. 
The  future,  in  respect  to  God's  purposes,  and  the  principles 
on  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  adtninistration,  is  an  absolute 
blank. 

What  a  splendid  philosophy  of  religion  !  How  admirably 
entitled  to  the  reputation  of  scholars,  metaphysicians,  and 
theologians,  are  those  of  our  religious  teachers  who  take  these 
miserable  speculatists  as  their  guides,  who,  it  would  seem,  if 
they  were  sincere,  cannot  have  had  intellect  sufficient  to 
comprehend  the  simplest  elements  of  their  systems !  Their 
design,  however,  by  the  theory,  was  to  set  aside  the  word  of 
Gkxi,  and  make  a  revelation  the  work  of  our  faculties,  inde- 
pendently of  any  extraordinary  communication  from  the 
Most  High.  And  Mr.  Morell  has  followed  them  in  that 
representation.  Thus  he  avers  that  every  peculiarity  that 
marks  the  reception  of  knowledge  by  revelation,  is  seen  in  an 
equal  degree  in  ordinary  intuition ;  and  alleges,  in  exemplifi- 
cation of  it,  the  perception  of  the  external  world  by  the  organs 
of  sense. 

Intuition,  in  like  manner  as  revelation,  implies  that  the  object  of 
intelligence  is  presented  directly  to  our  contemj)lation.  So  closely  does 
intuition  resemble  our  idea  of  a  revelation  in  this  respect^  that  we  may 
sec  tho  strictest  analogy  between  them,  even  in  that  lower  kind  of  intui- 
tion which  we  term  *  |)erception  by  the  senses.'  We  may  sny,  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  word,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  material  universe  is  a  revelation.  Imagine  tliat  we  had 
beon  [)roftent  at  the  moment  when  light  and  order  first  broke  in  ujnm 
primoval  chaos ;  imagine  that  from  a  state  of  darkness,  we  saw  the  uni- 
verse spring  forth  into  harmony  and  beauty ;  should  we  not  have  re- 
garded the  conceptions  which  streamed  in  u{)on  our  minds,  as  biding,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  Divine  revelation  ?  But  what  tocu  a  revelation  to 
th('  minds  which  first  witnessed  it,  must,  as  far  as  its  real  nature  and 
mode  of  communication  is  concerned,  be  always  a  revelation." — P.  131. 

This  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  gross  misuse  of  the  term.  The 
word  revelation  denotes  a  communication  by  God,  through 
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miraculous  means,  of  his  will  or  purposes  respecting  men,  that 
18  a  rule  or  an  aid  to  them  in  their  duties.  But  the  ordinary 
perception  of  external  objects  by  the  senses  has  nothing  of 
that  character.  If  any  moral  or  religious  instruction  is  derived 
fipom  it,  it  is  by  inference,  which  Mr.  M.  asserts  is  never  the 
medium  of  a  revelation.  He,  in  the  next  place,  contradicts 
in  it  his  representation,  that  "  revelation  is  a  case  of  intelli- 
gence," "in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
God  himself— in  which  our  own  efforts  would  have  been 
unavailing  to  attain  the  same  conceptions ;  in  which  the  truth 
^communicated  could  not  have  been  drawn  by  inference  from 
any  data  previously  known ;  and,  finally,  in  which  the  whole 
result  is  one  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  the  logical  understand- 
ing,"— P.  130.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  he  should  in  the  next 
paragraph  desert  and  contravene  each  of  these  representa- 
tions ?  There  is  no  immediate  agency  of  God  in  our  ordi- 
nary perceptions  by  the  senses.  They  are  the  result  of  our 
own  efforts.  We  certainly  are  voluntary  in  looking  at  the 
objects  around  us.  The  religious  truths  which  we  learn  by 
such  perceptions  are  acquired  by  reasoning,  and  do  not,  there- 
fore, lie  beyond  the  reach  of  what  he  calls  the  logical  under- 
standing. It  is  by  reflection  and  inference  that  we  see  that 
the  things  that  are  made,  manifest  the  invisible  things  of  the 
creator,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 

Mr.  Morell's  definition*  however,  accomplishes  his  purpose 
by  divesting  the  Scriptures  of  everything  that  distinguishes 
the  mode  in  which  the  revelations  which  they  record  were 
made,  and  investing  our  senses  with  as  high  authority  as  the 
voice  of  God  himself,  and  other  miraculous  means  which  he  has 
employed  to  make  known  to  us  his  will.  He  adds,  in  further 
proof  that  that  which  is  acquired  by  perception  or  intuition 
by  the  senses,  is  a  revelation  : 

"  Intuition,  in  the  sarae  manner  as  revelation,  implieja^  that  the  know- 
ledge involved  in  it  is  presented  to  us  immediately  by  God.  Tliis  is 
true  respecting  tliose  ordinary  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  sei)a!'ate 
altc^ether  from  the  Divine  operations.  Are  not  the  forms  of  beauty, 
and  the  hisjb  idea**  embodied  in  nature,  immediatt  manifestations  of  the 

thoughtB  of  God  to  the  human  mind  ?  Can  we  reject  the 

Inference,  that  the  prooeas  by  which  we  gaze  admiringly  upon  the  won- 
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ders  of  nature,  is  a  mode  of  intelligence  that  implies  in  its  generic  sense 
ii  direct  revelation  to  us  Jirom  Ghd  himself?  The  case  is  still  plainer 
when  we  turn  to  the  higher  spheres  of  intuition ;  for  what  other  can  we 
say,  in  reference  to  the  conceptions  we  enjoy  of  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good,  than  that  they  are  placed  before  our  mental  vision  by  the 
direct  agency  of  Him,  who  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  truth,  and 
goodness,  and  beauty," — Pp.  131,  132. 

But  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  contradiction  to  represent  that 
conceptions  that  are  presented  to  us  through  nature**  are 
"  presented  to  us  immediately  by  God."  By  the  very  terms, 
the  objects  of  nature  which  acton  our  senses  and  excite  those  * 
conceptions  are  the  means  by  which  they  are  placed  before 
us."  And  next,  if,  as  he  here  asserts,  conceptions  that  are 
excited  by.  the  action  on  us  of  "  nature,"  are  an  immediate 
revelation  from  God,  then  all  conceptions  and  ideas  which 
we  acquire,  whatever  the  media  may  be,  must  also  be  an  im- 
mediate revelation  from  him,  and  the  pretence  that  it  is  only 
a  particular  species  that  is  entitled  to  that  denomination  is 
groundless.  If  the  fact  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  material 
world,  proves  that  our  perception  of  it  and  its  qualities  is  an 
immediate  revelation  from  him,  then  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
author  of  our  minds  proves  equally  that  every  conception, 
idea,  and  fancy  that  rises  in  them,  because  our  faculties  are 
wiiat  they  are,  is  also  an  immediate  revelation  from  him.  A 
dream,  therefore,  is  as  much  a  revelation,  as  a  direct  miracu- 
lous communication  from  the  Almighty !  The  assertion  of 
Satan  to  Eve,  "  Thou  shalt  not  die,"  was  as  absolutely 
a  revelation  from  God,  and  as  authoritative  as  his  own  an- 
nouncement, "In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die !"  By  this  scheme  its  authors  and  disciples 
again  thus  reach  the  end  for  which  they  contrive,  and  main- 
tain it: — the  dispossession  of  the  Scriptures  of  all  title  to  be 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  revelation  ;  and  elevation  of  their  ordi- 
nary thoughts,  their  wildest  dreams  and  fancies,  their  infidel 
and  atheistic  theories,  the  lies  and  blasphemies  of  Satan  him- 
self, to  as  high  an  authority  as  the  word  of  the  Selfexistent ! 
For  if  every  fancy  and  conception  is  an  immediate  revelation 
from  (iod,  because  he  created  the  external  world  that  occa- 
sions it,  and  the  intellect  that  is  the  subject  of  it ;  and  if  an 
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immediate  revelation  from  God  is  authoritative,  are  not  the 
errors  of  the  ignorant,  the  fancies  of  the  bewildered  and  fana-  * 
tical,  the  theories  of  the  infidel,  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
of  the  great  prince  of  evil,  as  authoritative  as  any  others  ? 

Having  thus  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  every  concep- 
tion that  is  obtained  by  the  action  on  us  of  an  external  agent, 
and  is  thence  an  intuition,  is  an  immediate  revelation  from 
God,  he  next  turns,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  it,  endea- 
vors to  demonstrate  that  no  conception  or  knowledge  that  is 
acquired  by  the  use  of  our  powers,  through  means  such  as 
language,  a  living  teacher,  or  logic,  can  be  a  revelation. 

^  Could  not  a  revelation  from  God,  it  might  be  naturally  argued, 
ooDsist  in  an  exposition  of  truth,  made  to  us  by  the  lipe  or  from  the  pen 
of  an  inspired  messenger,  that  exposition  coming  distinctly  under  the 
idea  of  a  logical  explication  of  doctrines,  which  it  is  for  mankind  to 
receive,  as  sent  to  us  on  Divine  authority  ?  .  .  .  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  there  have  been  agents  commissioned  by  God  to 
bring  mankind  to  a  proper  conception  of  I>i\'3ne  truth,  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Divine  will.  But  now  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
their  real  mission,  and  consider  the  means  by  which  alone  it  was  jk)®- 
aible  for  them  to  fulfil  it 

"  These  Di>-ine  messengers,  we  will  suppose,  address  their  fellow-men 
in  the  words  and  phrases  they  are  accustomed  to  hear^  and  speak  in  this 
way  to  expound  to  them  the  truth  of  God.  If  we  imagine  ourselves, 
then,  to  be  the  listeners,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  so  long  as  they  treat  of 
ideas  which  tie  within  the  range  of  our  present  experience,  we  should  be 
irell  able  at  once  to  comprehend  them,  and  to  judge  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  urge  them  upon  our  attention.  But  it  is  manifest  that  such 
a  discourse  as  I  describe  could  in  no  proper  sense  be  termed  a  revela- 
Uon,  So  long  as  the  Divine  teacher  keeps  within  the  range  of  our  pre- 
sent intellectual  experience,  he  might  indeed  throw  things  into  a  new 
light,  he  might  point  out  more  accurately  their  connexion,  he  might 
show  us  at  once  their  importance  and  their  logical  consistency  ;  but  all 
this  would  not  amount  to  a  revelation  ;  it  would  give  us  no  immediate 
manifestation  of  truth  from  God ;  it  would  offer  no  conceptions  lying 
beyond  the  range  of  our  present  data ;  it  would  quite  fail  in  bringing 
us  into  contact  with  new  realities,  nor  would  it  at  all  extend  the  sweep 
of  our  mental  vision  

"  But  now  let  as  imagine  him  to  transctnd  the  present  sphere  of  our 
mental  vision  ; — it  is  evident  from  what  I  liave  just  said,  that  in  such  a 
case  we  should  be  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  his  mean- 
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ing ;  on  the  supposition  of  oounc  that  he  was  to  confine  himself  to  msn 
exposition.  The  only  way  in  which  he  oould  give  ns  a  revelation  of 
truth  hitherto  unreahzed,  would  be  by  becoming  the  agent  of  elevating 
our  inward  religious  consciousness  up  to  the  same  or  a  similar  standard 
as  his  own  ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had  said  that  all  revela- 
tion, properly  so  called,  can  be  made  to  us  primarily,  only  in  the  fonn 
of  religious  intuition^ — Pp.  186-138. 

His  representation,  thus,  is  that  no  revelation  can  be  made 
to  us  in  respect  to  a  subject  of  which  we  already  have  a  de- 
gree of  knowledge.  So  long  as  "the  Divine  messengers" 
"  treat  of  ideas  which  lie  within  the  range  of  our  present  ex* 
perience,"  their  *'  discourse  could  in  no  proper  sense  be  termed 
a  revelation  because  it  would  offer  no  conceptions  lying 
beyond  the  range  of  our  present  data ; — ^it  would  fail  in  bring- 
ing us  in  contact  with  new  realities."  A  subject  roust  be  ab- 
solutely new,  then,  in  order  that  a  revelation  may  be  made  in 
respect  to  it.  It  follows  that  after  we  have  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  God's  being,  attributes,  and  relations,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  make  a  revelation  to  us ;  and  accordingly,  that 
we  have  no  revelation  from  him,  unless  it  was  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  conveying  to  us  our  first  knowledge  of  his  existence, 
nature,  and  relations.  It  results,  then,  that  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  communications  which  they  record,  are  not  a  revelation, 
as  they  are  not  the  first  means  of  our  knowledge  of  God's 
existence  ;  and  with  equal  certainty,  also,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  intuitions  which  Mr.  Morell  treats  as  revelations  are 
not  such ;  inasmuch  as  they  take  place  subsequently  to  our 
knowledge  of  God's  being  and  work  as  creator  and  ruler. 

But  how  palpable  and  egregious  a  mistake  1  God  can  as 
well  make  revelations  to  us  in  respect  to  subjects  of  which  we 
already  have  much  knowledge,  as  in  relation  to  any  others. 
What  obstacle  can  our  knowing  that  he  exists  and  is  the  re- 
warder  of  them  that  seek  him,  be  to  his  revealing  to  us  the 
nature  of  the  administration  he  is  to  exercise,  over  us  ;  or  a 
series  of  the  events  of  which  the  earth  is  to  be  the  theatre  at 
a  future  period  ?  What  obstruction  can  the  fact  that  we  know 
that  we  are  to  exist  for  ever,  be  to  his  revealing  to  us  the 
mode  and  scene  of  our  endless  life  ;  the  relations  we  are  to 
sustain  to  him,  and  the  agencies  we  are  to  exert  ?   The  sup- 
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position  that  a  knowledge  of  one  truth  or  class  of  truths  re- 
specting a  subject,  can  be  a  hindrance  to  a  revelation  of 
others,  is  preposterous.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  when  we 
have  once  gained  any  knowledge  of  a  subject,  however  slight 
the  degree,  we  cannot  thereafter  rise  to  a  higher  understand- 
ing of  it,  by  any  means  that  we  may  use,  "because  it  already 
lies  within  the  range  of  our  present  experience."  On  that 
assumption  the  child  that  has  learned  the  first  lessons  of  his 
spelling  book,  has  become  as  absolute  a  master  of  literature 
as  he  can  ever  be  ;  the  youth  who  has  advanced  through  the 
axioms  and  definitions  of  geometry,  has  obtained  all  the  fami- 
liarity with  the  science  that  could  result  from  a  life  of  the 
most  diligent  and  successful  study !  Were  Mr.  Morell's  theory 
just,  there  is  not  a  truth  announced  in  the  Scriptures  that 
could  be  said  to  have  ever  been  revealed ! 

His  whole  theory,  indeed,  that  a  revelation  can  only  be 
made  through  intuition  and  by  a  direct  vision  of  the  object 
which  it  respects,  is  altogether  mistaken  and  absurd.  It 
denies  that  a  revelation  can  be  made  through  language,  or 
other  media,  such  as  symbols.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
groundless.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  revelation  may 
not  be  made  in  language,  than  there  is  that  knowledge  from 
any  other  source  cannot  be  communicated  in  words.  How 
is  it  that  it  is  impossible  to  God  to  give  us  information  through 
spoken  or  written  words,  any  more  than  it  is  for  men  ?  Are 
his  powers  inferior  to  those  of  his  creatures  ?  Are  words 
from  his  lips,  or  the  lips  of  those  whom  he  inspires,  any  less 
significant  than  those  that  are  uttered  by  uninspired  teachers  ? 
Cannot  God  give  us  information  through  speech  of  an  event 
that  is  hereafter  to  take  place,  as  well  as  a  human  historian 
can  of  one  that  has  already  happened  ?  Cannot  he  announce 
to  us  his  purposes,  enact  laws,  inform  us  of  their  sanctions, 
and  unveil  to  us  the  future,  in  any  relation  that  he  pleases, 
as  easily  and  adequately  as  men  can  describe  the  past  ? 
What  more  pjeposterous  fancy  was  ever  entertained  ?  No- 
thing is  requisite  to  constitute  a  communication  a  revelation, 
but  that  it  should  come  from  God,  and  in  a  manner  that 
demonstrates  that  it  is  he  that  imparts  it.  The  medium  through 
which  it  is  communicated  is  of  no  significance.  It  may  be 
by  a  voice,  by  messengers  of  an  angelic  order,  by  representa- 
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tive  signs  exhibited  in  vision,  or  other  means.  It  was  by 
spoken  words  that  the  angel  Jehovah  revealed  to  Abraham 
his  purpose  to  destroy  the  cities  of  the  plain.  The  patriarch's 
"  intuition"  by  his  "  senses,"  of  their  destruction;  was  not  a 
revelation  to  him  of  that  design,  but  merely  a  sight  of  its 
execution.  When  Christ  made  the  revelation  to  the  high 
priest  that  he  should  "  hereafter  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  'coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,"  it  was  through  words,  not  by  an  exhibition  of  that 
great  scene  to  his  senses.  He  is  not  to  gaze  on  it  immediately 
and  know  it  by  "  intuition,"  till  Christ  actually  comes  in  the 
clouds  and  "every  eye  sees  him."  And,  in  like  manner,  all 
the  other  revelations  of  laws,  dispensations,  purposes,  and 
events  that  were  future,  that  are  recorded  in  the  sacred 
volume,  were  made  through  media, — the  voice,  symbols,  inspi- 
ration, or  written  language ;  and  their  use  is  as  appropriate 
and  necessary  in  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  us  by 
God,  as  in  the  expression  of  our  thoughts  to  one  another,  or 
reception  of  knowledge  from  our  fellow  men.  Is  it  not 
astounding  that  it  should  be  supposed,  and  affirmed  as  little 
less  than  self-evident,  that. God  cannot  make  these  means  the 
vehicle  of  expressing  to  us  his  will,  and  revealing  to  us  his 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Morell  closes  his  argument  on  this  subject  by  repeat- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  that  all  our  primary  ideas  of  truth  come 
to  us  by  immediate  communication  Irom  God ;  and  denying, 
on  the  other,  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation. 

Universally,  the  primary  data  of  all  braDches,  even  of  scientilSc 
truth,  come  to  us  by  a  direct  and  intuitional  power  ;  that  is,  using  the 
W(»rd  in  its  broad  and  generic  sense,  by  an  immediate  revelation  from 

Oixi  Exactly  in  the  same  way  doi^s  our  religious  know- 

led;^e  come  to  us  j»rin)Hrily,  by  a  direct  revelation  addressed  to  the 
intuitional  faculty."— Pp.  142,  143. 

'*  The  l^ible  cannot,  in  strict  accuracy  of  language,  be  termed  a  reve- 
lation, since  a  revelation  alw  ays  implies  an  actual  jirocess  of  intelligence 
in  a  living  mind  ;  but  it  contains  the  records  in  wliich  those  minds  who 
enjoyed  the  preliminar}-  training,  or  the  first  brighter  revelation  of 
Christianity,  have  described  the  sc«  nw  wliich  awakened  tlieir  own  reli- 
gious nature  to  new  life,  and  the  high  ideas  and  aspirations  to  wkidi 
that  new  life  gave  origin." — P.  148. 
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He  thus  reaches  the  result  that  is  held  by  the  idealist,  who 
regards  the  existence  of  fellow-beings  and  God  as  merely  con- 
ceptional ;  that  no  revelation  made  to  one  being  can  be  a  reve* 
lation  to  another ;  and  that  each  one  is  his  own  seer,  and  all 
tus  conceptions  and  fancies  of  absolute  truth  to  him,  and 
invested  with  absolute  authority  as  a  revelation.  Those  who 
can  persuade  themselves  of  this,  doubtless  can  feel  justified  in 
rejecting  the  word  of  God.  But  through  what  an  abyss  of 
contradictions  and  solecisms  they  find  it  necessary  to  wade 
to  reach  that  position  ?  On  the  one  hand  it  is  denied  that 
God  has  the  power  of  communicating  knowledge  to  his  crea- 
tures, through  the  means  or  in  the  modes  by  which  they  com- 
municate it  to  one  another ;  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  held  that 
all  the  ideas  which  they  acquire  of  his  works  and  him  by  the 
use  of  their  senses,  are  immediate  revelations  from  him !  Here 
it  is  asserted  that  after  a  being  or  truth  has  become  an  object 
of  perception  or  knowledge,  no  revelation  can  be  made  in 
regard  to  it;  yet  there  it  is  admitted  that  thousands  and 
millions  of  revelations  are  made  through  tlie  senses,  in  respect 
to  "  nature,"  after  **  nature"  has  become  an  object  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Bible  contains  the  records"  of  a  great 
number  of  revelations  of  God's  will  and  designs,  that  were 
made  after  the  prophets  who  received  them  had  become  aware 
of  his  being,  attributes,  and  government !  Now,  it  is  averred 
that  a  communication  from  God  cannot  be  a  revelation  to 
any  one  except  him  to  whom  it  is  immediately  made ;  yet 
now,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that,  it  is  represented  that 
every  conception,  thought,  fancy,  or  dream,  that  is  excited  in 
one's  own  mind,  though  it  is  not  a  communication  from  God, 
is  to  be  taken  as  an  immediate  revelation  from  him  !  Such 
are  some  of  the  portentous  falsehoods  and  contradictions 
which  it  is  found  necessary  to  advance  in  order  to  reach  the 
conviction  that  the  word  of  God  is  not  a  revelation,  but  that 
each  one's  speculations,  theories,  conceptions,  and  imagina- 
tions, are  a  legitimate  standard  of  truth  and  law  to  himself. 

But  Mr.  Morell's  theory  of  intuition  cuts  off  still  more  effec- 
tually the  possibility  of  a  revelation  of  laws,  promises,  threaten- 
ings,  a  method  of  redemption,  or  any  truth  or  fact  that  relates  to 
(rod's  purposes,  or  our  duties  to  him  and  one  another.  He 
holds  that  the  knowledge  acquired  by  intuition,  **  in  its  origin. 
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lies  beyond  the  region  of  the  understanding,'*  and  thence  in« 
volves  none  of our  forms  of  thought,''  but  only  "  the  elemen* 
tary  materials  out  of  which  our  knowledge  is  primarily  drawn." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  represents  that  the  logical  conscious* 
ness  or  understanding  furnishes  the  forms  of  all  our  notions 
or  conceptions  of  things,  as  having  shapes,  ccJors,  dimensiontt 
qualities,  and  relations.    In  "physical  things,  he  says : — 

^  The  matter  is  fnmiBhed  by  a  direct  sensational  intuition  of  a  con- 
crete reality,  and  this  is  perception :  the  form  is  fiimithed  by  the  logioal 
faculty^  which,  Mpomttn^  the  attributes  the  obfeety  as  given  in  percep- 
tion, Jram  the  essence,  constructs  a  notion  or  idea,  which  can  be  clearly 
defined  and  employed  as  a  fixed  term  in  the  region  of  our  reflective 
knowledge."— P.  69. 

^  In  realizing  the  distinction  we  have  now  portrayed  between  the  two 
great  modes  of  man^s  intellectual  activity,  we  must  caution  our  readers 
not  to  confound  the  products  of  the  intuitional  consciousness  with  the 
fundamental  forms  of  thought,  such  as  are  ustudly  described  in  a  table 
of  the  categories.  The  product  of  intuition  is  never  an  abstract,  formal, 
and  empty  notion ;  it  is  precisely  the  reverse — namely,  a  direct  percep- 
tion of  some  actual  concrete  reality.  By  means  of  the  Ic^cal  or  analy- 
tical ^ulty,  we  never  see  things  in  their  organic  unity ;  we  merely 
view  their  separate  parts  abstractedly  considered,  and  seek  to  discover 
the  formal  consistency  which  runs  through  them.  By  intuition,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  view  truth  as  a  whole,  without  taking  any  account  of  its 
parts — without  noticing  the  forms  or  categories  under  which  it  can  be 
represented  to  us — without  asking  after  the  logical  consistency  of  the 
entire  phenomena.** — ^P.  78. 

He  thus  avers  that  in  intuition  we  behold  objects  as  bare 
existences  simply,  without  any  consideration  of  their  attri* 
butes,  characteristics,  or  relations ;  and  that  it  is  only  when 
we  perceive  them  by  the  logical  consciousness  that  we  con* 
template  them  as  having  forms,  attributes,  characteristics, 
prerogatives,  conditions,  and  relations.  From  his  theory, 
therefore,  that  revelation  takes  place  by  intuition  solely,  and 
not  by  the  logical  consciousness  or  understanding,  it  follows 
that  it  must  contemplate  God  wholly  irrespective  of  his  attri* 
butes,  characteristics,  prerogatives,  and  acts ;  and  man  with* 
out  reference  to  his  faculties,  relations,  obligations,  conditions^ 
and  necessities !   For  all  these  are  embraced  in  the  categories, 
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and  are  identically  what  the  term  logical  is  used  by  Mr.  M. 
to  denote — not  simply  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of  reason- 
mg,  or  in  accordance  with  its  rules ;  but  that  which  is  relational, 
which  contemplates  things  as  having  properties,  distributes 
them  into  their  elements,  assigns  them  to  genera  or  species, 
or  treats  them  as  having  a  diversity  of  faculties  or  elements, 
and  sustaining  relations.  A  revelation,  then,  cannot  exhibit 
God  as  self-existent,  eternal,  infinite,  almighty,  wise,  good, 
holy,  a  creator,  upholder,  lawgiver,  redeemer,  avenger;  for 
that  were  to  exhibit  him  as  possessing  attributes,  sustaining 
relationships,  having  prerogatives,  and  exerting  acts  !  It  can 
only  contemplate  him  as  a  mere  intelligence,  without  con- 
sideration of  anything  that  distinguishes  him  from  other  exist- 
ences !  In  like  manner  it  cannot  exhibit  mankind  as  creatures 
of  God,  subjects,  owing  duties  to  him,  sinners  needing  redemp- 
tion, believers  or  unbelievers,  nor  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  as  husbands,  wives,  parents,  children,  rulers,  sub- 
jects ;  for  all  these  are  embraced  in  the  categories.  They 
belong  to  the  what,  the  why,  the .  how,  the  when,  the  whom, 
or  some  of  the  other  relationships  under  which  all  things  are 
contemplated  logically.  God  cannot  then  by  possibility  make 
known  to  men  a  law  by  revelation,  a  method  of  redemption, 
nor  a  purpose  of  any  nature  that  touches  his  rights,  or  their 
obligations  to  him  and  one  another ;  for  that  were  to  make  a 
revelation  to  their  logical  instead  of  their  intuitional  conscious- 
ness !  The  whole  fabric  of  God's  moral  government  is  thus  struck 
from  existence  at  a  blow,  and  the  Scriptures  in  which  its  laws 
are  recorded,  exhibited  as  demonstrating  their  falsehood  by  a 
total  contradiction  to  our  faculties.  For  God  reveals  himself  in 
them  as  we  contemplate  him  by  what  Mr.  Morell  calls  "  the 
logical  consciousness,"  as  having  attributes  and  rights,  or  sus- 
taining relations,  and  exerting  acts ;  and  presents  men  also  as 
we  contemplate  them,  as  having  attributes  and  characteristics, 
sustaining  relations,  owing  duties,  exposed  to  dangers,  and 
needing  mercies.  Into  what  a  bottomless  gulf  have  Mr. 
Moreirs  theories  thus  led  him !  Can  he  have  looked  down 
this  hideous  deep,  and  been  aware  of  the  plunge  into  it  he  was 
making  ?  Can  he  suppose  that  a  law  can  be  imposed  by  God 
in  any  other  way  than  by  his  revealing  it  ?  Can  he  imagine 
a  moral  government  to  be  instituted  by  God,  without  exhibit- 
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ing  him  in  his  relations  to  mankind  ;  and  mankind  in  their 
relations  to  him  and  one  another  ?  Can  he  conceive  a  reve- 
lation of  a  method  of  redemption,  that  makes  no  reference  to 
God  as  having  rights,  as  a  lawgiver,  and  as  gracious ;  nor  to 
men  as  subjects  of  his  government,  as  sinners,  and  as  needing 
salvation  ?  How  is  he  to  escape  from  this  abyss  of  self-con- 
futation and  absurdity  ? 

He  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  inspiration. 
On  the  idealistic  theory  that  there  is  no  real  deity,  no  created 
intelligence,  and  no  universe  exterior  to  the  mind,  but  that 
all  seeming  perceptions,  and  proofs  of  their  being,  are  mere 
forms  of  the  intellect  that  conceives  them ;  it  is  apparent  that 
there  can  be  no  absolute  communication  of  knowledge  to  the 
mind  from  without.  If  there  be  any  unusual  accession  to  its 
intelligence,  it  must  be  the  work  of  its  own  powers;  and  if  it 
be  an  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  ordinarily  lay  beyond  its 
reach,  the  attainment  must  be  the  consequence  of  some  change 
in  its  faculties  by  which  it  is  raised  to  a  higher  power  of  in- 
tuition. It  must  be  a  stimulation  by  which  its  eye  is  sharp- 
ened, its  vision  extended,  and  its  grasp  of  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  it  rendered  more  vigorous.  Such,  accordingly,  is 
the  view  which  Mr.  Morell  presents  of  inspiration.  It  is  not 
in  his  judgment  a  miraculous  communication  of  knowledge, 
but  an  enlargement  of  the  power  of  acquiring  it  by  intuition. 

"All  revelation  implies  two  conditions;  an  intelligible  object  pre- 
sented, and  a  given  power  of  recipiency  in  the  subject ;  and  in  popular 
language,  when  speaking  of  the  manifestation  of  Christianity  to  the 
world,  we  confine  the  term  revelation  to  the  former  of  these  conditions, 
and  appropriate  the  word  inspiration  to  designate  the  latter. 

**  According  to  this  convenient  distinction,  therefore,  we  may  say  that 
revelation,  in  the  Christian  sense,  indicates  that  act  of  Divine  power  by 
which  God  presents  the  realities  of  the  spiritnal  world  immediately  to 
the  human  mind ;  while  inspiration  denotes  that  especial  influence 
wrought  upon  the  faculties  of  the  subject,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  able 
to  gra^vp  these  realities  in  their  perfect  fulness  and  integrity.  .  .  . 

Revelation  and  inspiration,  then,  indicate  one  united  process,  the 
suit  of  which  upon  the  human  mind  is,  to  produce  a  state  of  spiritual 
intuition,  whose  phenomena  are  so  extraordinary,  that  we  at  once  sep»- 
raU»  the  agency  by  which  they  are  produced  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  development,  and  yet  this  agency  is  applied  in 
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perfect  consistency  with  the  laws  and  natural  operations  of  our  spiritual 
nature.  Ins]>iration  does  not  imply  anything  generically  new  in  the 
actual  processes  of  the  human  mind ;  it  does  not  involve  any  form  of 
intelligence  essentially  different  from  what  we  ah-eady  possess ;  it  indi- 
cates rather  the  elevation  of  the  religious  consciousness,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  the  power  of  spiritual  vision,  to  a  degree  of  intensity  peculiar  to 
the  individuals  thus  highly  fevored  by  God." — Pp.  147,  148. 

But  this  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  we  have  or  can  have 
an  inspired  revelation,  inasmuch  as  if  it  be  true,  such  revela- 
tions as  God  has  made,  are  impossible.  No  stimulation  of 
the  mind,  or  elevation  of  its  faculties,  could  enable  it  to  dis- 
cern the  thoughts  of  God,  truths  respecting  his  government, 
Aiture  events,  or  a  thousand  other  realities,  independently  of 
means.  By  our  nature  we  can  perceive  things  that  exist 
without  us,  only  as  we  become  subjects  of  an  influence  from 
them.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  some  efiect  produced  on 
our  organs  of  sense  that  we  are  apprised  of  their  being  and 
nature.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  see  things  out  of  him- 
self independently  of  an  influence  from  them :  and  he  sees 
them  and  knows  all  that  pertains  to  them,  because  they  exist, 
and  are  what  they  are  each  moment,  by  his  will.  Could  we 
discern  exterior  existences,  or  truths  that  relate  to  them,  by 
virtue  of  our  own  powers,  irrespective  of  any  agency  from 
without,  we  should  have  a  power  of  omniscience.  There 
would  be  no  reason  why  we  could  not  see  one  external  agent 
or  object  as  well  as  another,  and  one  truth  respecting  their 
nature,  acts,  purposes,  dispositions,  and  destiny,  as  well  as 
another.  But  we  have  no  such  power,  and  no  stimulation  or 
enlargement  of  our  faculties,  therefore,  would  place  us  any 
nearer  the  perception  of  a  large  share  of  the  great  things 
which  God  has  revealed.  How  could  any  enlargement  of 
Abraham's  perceptive  powers  have  enabled  him  to  discern, 
without  any  direct  communication  to  him  of  the  fact,  that  it 
was  God's  design  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  a  storm 
of  fire  and  brimstone  ?  Could  he  by  searching  any  more  find 
out  that,  than  any  of  the  other  purposes  of  the  Almighty  ? 
How  could  any  sharpening  or  augmentation  of  Isaiah's  facul- 
ties have  made  it  possible  to  him,  by  their  mere  virtue,  to  fore- 
see that  in  a  distant  age  the  Eternal  Word  would  become  in- 
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camate,  that  Jehovah  would  lay  on  him  our  iniquities,  that 
be  would  be  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  that  by  his 
stripes  we  should  be  healed  ?  How  could  any  augmentation 
of  Paul's  intellect  have  made  it  practicable  to  him  to  fore- 
know, that  at  a  future  epoch  "  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed 
from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  Gk)d,  and  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?"  Or  that  when  that  great 
moment  arrives,  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  dead  be  raised  incor- 
ruptible? The  supposition  is  absurd.  The  unexpressed 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  God ;  the  unannounced  principles 
on  which  he  is  to  conduct  his  administration  of  the  world  ;  the 
unrepealed  events  that  are  to  mark  his  future  sway,  can  no 
more  be  discerned  by  a  creature  raised  to  millions  of  times 
the  energy  of  the  greatest  created  intellect  than  by  one  of  the 
feeblest  powers.  It  is  by  our  very  nature  by  media  alone  that 
we  can  become  aware  of  them  ;  and  it  is  that  influence  on 
the  mind  by  which  the  prophet  is  put  in  possession  of  those 
media,  that  constitutes  his  inspiration.  It  is  in  being  made  to 
hear  the  language  in  which  the  revelation  is  uttered,  to  see 
the  symbols  by  which  it  is  represented,  or  being  subjected  to 
whatever  other  agency  it  may  be,  through  which  the  thoughts 
are  transfused  into  the  mind,  of  which  the  revelation 
consists. 

Mr.  Morell's  philosophy  of  inspiration  is  therefore  indis- 
putably false.  He  assumes  that  the  agents,  thoughts,  truths, 
laws,  purposes,  and  events  which  are  made  known  to  us  by 
revelation,  naturally  lie  within  the  reach  of  our  faculties, 
independently  of  means,  and  that  all  that  is  requisite  to  our 
attaining  a  full  knowledge  of  them  is,  that  our  powers  should 
be  quickened  and  raised  to  an  extraordinary  sharpness  and 
energy.  The  great  realities,  however,  which  are  made  known 
to  us  by  revelation  are  not  naturally  within  the  scope  of  our 
powers.  We  cannot  know  them  immediately.  As  the  gift 
to  us  of  myriads  of  eyes  would  not  enable  us  to  see  any  but. 
material  existences,  nor  to  see  them  without  light ;  so  the 
gift  to  us  of  the  loftiest  intellect  with  which  a  created  being 
was  ever  endowed,  would  not  enable  us  without  appropriate 
means  to  discern  God's  thoughts  and  purposes,  nor  the  acts  or 
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conditions  of  his  creatures  who  are  invisible  to  us.  We 
cannot  possibly  discern  any  of  them  by  intuition.  We  cannot 
know,  in  that  way,  any  of  God's  thoughts,  designs,  or  require- 
ments, inasmuch  as  he  is  not  the  object  of  our  direct  vision. 
We  only  know  him  through  media.  We  cannot  in  that  way 
know  any  of  the  thoughts,  acts,  or  conditions  of  creatures 
that  are  future ;  inasmuch  as  nothing  future  is  the  object  of 
our  perception.  Nor  were  the  agents,  some  of  whose  acts 
and  conditions  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  revelation, 
actually  presented  to  our  senses,  could  we  thereby  know  by 
intuition  that  they  are  to  exert  those  acts,  and  be  placed  in 
those  conditions.  We  are  not  able,  by  the  mere  perception 
of  a  corporeal  agent,  to  see  absolutely  what  his  thoughts  are 
even  at  the  moment  of  our  observation.  We  can  only  know 
them  by  construction  or  inference  from  his  countenance  or 
gestures.  But  we  can  know  nothing  whatever  from  his  mere 
form,  what  his  thoughts,  acts,  and  conditions  are  to  be  at  a 
future  period.  An  exhibition  to  Jeremiah,  for  example,  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  would  not  have  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the 
prophet  to  foresee  the  agency  which  that  betrayer  exerted 
towards  Christ  in  delivering  him  to  the  priests  ;  towards  the 
priests  in  returning  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  nor  towards 
himself  in  committing  suicide.  Such  futurities  can  only  be 
known  through  means  as  appropriate  md  adequate  to  their 
manifestation,  as  those  which  are  required  to  impart  a  know- 
ledge of  similar  acts  or  events  that  are  already  past.  And 
those  means  must  be  either  the  announcement  of  them  in 
language,  the  representation  of  them  by  symbols,  or  the 
transfusion  into  the  mind — in  some  other  miraculous  manner 
that  produces  a  consciousness  that  it  is  a  revelation  from 
God,— of  the  conceptions  which,  when  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, form  a  prophetic  description  or  narrative  of  the  acts 
and  events  foreshown. 

As  he  mistakes  thus  in  his  theory  on  this  subject,  he  errs 
in  a  like  degree  also  in  his  objection  to  what  he  denominates 
a  mechanical  inspiration,  by  which  he  means  an  absolute 
communication  to  the  mind  of  the  conceptions  or  thoughts  of 
which  the  revelation  consists,  and  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  Such  an  inspiration  is  not  only  not  unnatural  or 
unnecessary,  but  there  is  no  otlier  method  by  which  the 
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thoughts,  truths,  and  purposes  which  God  has  revealed,  can 
be  made  known  to  us^.    There  is  demonstrably  no  way  in 
which  things  that  from  their  nature  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  faculties,  can  be  communicated  to  us,  except  by  means 
that  bring  them  within  our  reach.    And  such  are  the  unex- 
pressed will,  thoughts,  and  designs  of  God  respecting  our 
agency  and  the  government  of  the  world  ;  and  the  commands, 
truths,  and  purposes  which  he  has  made  known  to  us.  There 
is  no  inethod  in  which  they  could  be  expressed  to  us,  except 
by  representatives  of  a  different  species,  that  are  employed  on 
a  principle  which  we  understand.    We  cannot  directly  know 
his  preceptive  will,  or  see  his  thoughts.    There  is  no  medium, 
for  example,  through  which  we  could  be  apprised  of  the  impo- 
sition on  us  of  the  law,-:— Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself, — except  the 
expression  to  us  of  that  law  in  spoken  or  written  language  or 
some  equivalent  signs;  as  there  are  no  other  media  by  Which 
the  law  itself,  or  the  fact  that  he  has  imposed  it  on  ns,  can  be 
indicated  to  us.    This  is  apparent  from  the  consideration  that 
we  cannot  now  express  it  to  one  another,  nor  the  fact  that  he 
has  enacted  it,  through  any  other  means.    Were  the  whole 
human  family  to  spend  ages  in  the  effort,  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  physically  impossible.  And 
so  of  all  other  commands  and  all  promises  and  threatenings. 
As  the  will  and  thoughts  of  God  are  not  directly  perceptible 
by  us,  they  must^  if  communicated  to  us,  be  made  perceptible 
by  means  of  a  different  species.    But  the  only  representatives 
of  things  that  are  not  directly  perceptible  by  us  are  arbitrary 
signs,  and  the  only  arbitrary  signs  of  thoughts  that  form  propo- 
sitions such  as  his  law  and  purposes,  are  spoken  and  written 
language.    If  there  be  any  other,  let  Mr.  Morell  designate  it 
We  have  the  most  absolute  demonstration,  therefore,  that  the 
method  of  inspiration  which  he  denominates  "  mechanical," 
has  been  employed  by  the  Most  High,  and  thence  that  Mr. 
M.'s  objections  to  it  are  false. 

Mr.  Morell's  method  of  treating  the  subject,  though  seem- 
ingly philosophical  and  displaying  much  acuteness,  is  yet  more 
specious  than  thorough,  and  adapted  to  give  an  air  of  accu- 
racy to  the  theory  he  advances,  rather  than  to  demonstrate 
the  truth.    His  volume,  it  may  be  seen  from  the  quotations 
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we  have  given,  is  employed  in  the  statement  and  advocacy  of 
certain  philosophical  opinions;  not  in  the  actual  proof  of 
them.  Not  a  shadow  of  evidence  does  be  present  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines.  He  has  written  much  as  though  his  object 
were  merely  to  present  the  theories  of  the  German  idealists  on 
the  several  subjects  of  which  be  treats,  and  state  their  objec- 
tions to  other  views  that  are  held  respecting  them.  The  con- 
sequence is,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  system  is  erected  on 
assimiptions  that  are  not  verified.  There  is  no  proof  for 
example  of  the  position  on  which  his  whole  scheme  rests,  that 
the  understanding  generates  all  the  forms  of  thought,  or 
shapes,  hues,  dimensions,  qualities,  and  relations,  which  belong 
to  external  things,  as  they  are  the  objects  of  our  perception — 
by  which  the  universe  is  made  to  be  merely  conceptional — 
no  reconciliation  of  that  theory  with  our  consciousness,  and 
the  numerous  concessions  and  assumptions  in  which  he  aban- 
dons and  confutes  it ;  and  no  defence  of  it  from  the  scepticism 
in  which  he  admits  that  it  naturally  terminates.  There  is  no 
proof  that  reason  is  a  power  of  directly  perceiving  supersensuous 
entities  and  truths,  in  contradistinction  from  seeing  them 
through  means ;  nor  any  reconciliation  of  that  theory  with 
our  consciousness,  or  our  ignorance  of  innumerable  subjects 
with  which,  were  we  possessed  of  such  a  faculty,  we  should 
naturally  have  a  perfect  acquaintance.  And  the  result,  in  the 
next  place,  is,  that  several  of  the  great  questions  on  which  the 
issue  most  intimately  depends,  are  either  not  discussed  at  all, 
or  are  not  presented  in  their  true  relations.  When  proposed 
directly,  it  is  apparent  that  he  must  treat  the  subject  anew, 
and  in  a  wholly  different  form,  in  order  to  establish  the  sys- 
tem which  he  advocates.  Thus,  apart  from  his  theory  of  the 
understanding  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  whole  scheme, 
and  is  indisputably  false— 1.  It  is  a  question  of  fundamental 
importance  whether  reason  is  a  power  of  immediately  perceiv- 
ing supersensuous  entities  and  truths,  such  as  God,  spirits, 
rights,  thoughts,  laws,  obligations,  and  purposes,  independently 
of  media.  If  we  can  directly  see  God,  discern  his  thoughts, 
perceive  his  will,  and  know  his  laws,  appointments,  and  pur- 
poses, without  any  communication  or  action  on  us  from  him, 
and  without  any  means  whatever,  why  are  we  not  conscious 
of  it  ?  What  need  have  we  of  a  revelation  ?  Why  is  it  that 
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we  have  not  a  perfect  knowledge  of  him  ?  Why  are  we  not 
omniscient?  This  inquiry  is  clearly  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance. It  is,  in  fact,  the  question  whether  we  are  deities  or 
creatures.  Mr.  Morell  tacitly  decides  it  in  the  affirmative, 
but  totally  overlooks  the  stupendous  implications  which  it 
involves.  We  have,  however,  only  to  refer  to  our  conscious- 
ness for  the  most  absolute  evidence  that  he  is  mistaken and 
with  this  his  whole  theory  of  reason,  revelation,  and  inspi- 
ration falls.  2.  As  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  not  omni- 
scient, that  we  cannot  see  God,  noic  other  spiritual  beings 
directly,  and  that  we  are  not  able  to  discern  his  thoughts,  will, 
or  purposes,  independently  of  means ;  and  as  we  know,  if 
media  are  requisite  to  our  perceiving  his  thoughts,  they  must 
differ  from  his  thoughts  themselves,  and  be  a  species  of 
arbitrary  signs,  that  are  employed  on  a  principle  which 
we  understand — it  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  moment 
in  this  inquiry,  whether,  besides  spoken  and  written  words* 
there  are  any  arbitrary  representatives  of  thoughts,  through 
which  a  revelation  can  be  made,  like  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
consisting,  not  of  mere  single  things,  as  agents,  objects,  and 
acts,  but  of  combinations  of  thoughts,  expressed  at  large,  such 
as  laws,  promises,  threatenings,  dispensations,  ordinances^ 
predictions.  If  there  are,  let  Mr.  Morell  point  them  out.  If 
he  knows,  for  example,  of  any  media  but  articulate  sounds 
and  written  words,  by  which  the  combination  of  ideas, 
expressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  decalogue  and  the  first 
commandment,  could  have  been  announced  to  the  Israelites : 
**  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God,  who  have  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me,"  let  him  designate  them,  and  show 
how  that  assemblage  of  ideas  could  be  clearly  expressed  by 
them.  Let  him  exemplify  them,  if  he  is  aware  of  any  such 
media  through  which  a  specific  expression  could  have  been 
made  to  them  of  the  requirement  of  the  second  commandment: 
"  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any 
likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  ih^ 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth ;  thoa 
shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them ;  for  I, 
Jehovah,  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene-^ 
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ration  of  them  that  hate  me ;  and  showing  mercy  unto  thou- 
sands of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments." 
Can  he  designate  any  other  representatives  than  articulate 
Toices,  written  words,  or  other  signs  used  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, by  which  that  combination  of  thoughts  could  have  been 
expressed?  This  is  a  fundamental  question.  If  he  cannot 
show  some  other  species  by  which  that  command  could  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  Israelites  and  to  us,  then  he  must  either 
abandon  his  theory  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  and  admit 
that  God  may  communicate  his  thoughts  and  will  to  us 
through  language,  and,  therefore,  by  what  he  calls  a  mecha- 
nical inspiration ;  or  else  deny  that  a  revelation  has  been 
made  to  us  of  his  will. 

If  he  admits  both  that  there  are  no  other  media  than  lan- 
guage through  which  such  an  expression  of  God's  will  can  be 
made  to  us,  and  that  such  a  revelation  of  it  has  actually  been 
made  through  that  medium,  then  he  must  retract  his  repre- 
sentation that  no  revelation  of  his  will  can  be  made  through 
what  he  denominates  the  logical  consciousness;  for,  in  the 
decalogue  and  in  all  other  laws,  both  God  and  men  are  exhi- 
bited and  contemplated  relationally ;  or  in  the  forms  of  what 
he  calls  the  understanding,  or  logical  consciousness ;  God  as 
self'existent,  as  having  attributes  and  characteristics,  rela- 
tions, rights,  and  purposes ;  and  men  as  creatures,  possessing 
attributes,  sustaining  relations  to  him  and  one  another,  having 
rights  and  possessions,  owing  obligations,  and  capable  of 
exerting  acts  that  have  a  reference  to  those  laws.  Material 
objects,  also,  are  contemplated  as  they  are  perceived,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  M.'s  theory,  by  the  understanding,  as  having  forms, 
dimensions,  properties,  and  relations.  Things  in  heaven,  in 
the  earth,  and  in  the  water,  of  which  images  and  likenesses 
can  be  formed,  must  be  material ;  have  shapes,  hues,  and 
dimensions ;  and  be  conceived,  therefore, — ^to  use  the  cant  of 
these  speculatists, — in  time  and  space.  If  God,  then,  can 
make  such  an  expression  of  his  will  in  which  he,  those  whom 
he  addresses,  and  the  objects  of  the  material  world,  are  exhi- 
bited relationally,  according  to  their  several  natures  and 
conditions,  then  he  can  make  a  revelation  to  what  Mr.  M. 
calls  our  logical  consciousness,  and  Mr.  M.'s  speculations  on 
that  subject  are  overturned.   If  he  would  make  an  effective 
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inquisition,  then,  of  the  troth,  he  must  discuss  these  questions 
in  the  relations  we  have  suggested;  and,  if  thorough  and 
impartial,  it  will,  of  necessity,  result  in  the  rejection  of  the 
errors  we  have  pointed  out,  and  adoption  of  the  views  that 
are  commonly  entertained  of  inspiration,  Christianity,  and 
reason. 

Such  is  Mr.  M.'s  philosophy  of  our  nature,  of  religion,  of 
Christianity,  of  revelation,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
imparted  to  us.  Though  embarrassed  by  many  inconsisten- 
cies and  self-contradictions,  it  is  the  theory  of  the  modem 
atheistic  idealists,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  denial  of  revelation, 
religion,  and  God,  as  objective  realities,  and  a  deification  of 
the  mind  itself,  and  ascription  to  it  of  all  the  powers  and 
acts  which  it  professes  to  refer  to  the  deity.  It  is  not  probable 
that  it  was  ever  truly  believed  by  its  authors,  but  was  invented 
that  they  might  have,  at  least  apparently,  a  God  and  a 
Christianity,  in  which  they  could  consistently  profess  faith, 
while  they  rejected  those  of  the  Scriptures.  As  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  profession  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  lucrative  positions  in  the  churches  and  universities 
to  which  they  had  been  exalted,  or  to  which  they  aspired,  and 
could  not  do  it  speciously  while  the  Scriptures  were  taken  as 
presenting  a  just  view  of  their  nature,  they  attempted  to 
devise  a  philosophic  divinity  and  Christianity  that  were  in 
accordance  with  their  infidelity ;  an4  this  hideous  system  of 
falsehood  and  folly  is  the  product  to  which  they  for  that  purpose 
gave  birth.  It  very  probably  is  not  believed  by  many  who 
advocate  it  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  at  once 
a  convenient  shield  from  the  unpopularity  of  open  atheism, 
and  an  effective  instrument  for  the  subversion  of  Christianity. 
Those  who  receive  it  are,  without  exception,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  either  openly,  or  with  very  ineffectual  attempts  at 
concealment,  rejectors  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  elements  and  spirit  of  infidelity  and  atheism  have, 
we  doubt  not,  gained  a  place  in  the  general  mind,  just  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  false  metaphysics  are  received  on  which  this 
system  is  founded. 

After  presenting  this  view  of  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
and  the  means  through  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it, 
Mr.  Morell  proceeds  to  present  his  philosophy  of  the  mode  in 
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which  we  act  in  respect  to  it  when  it  has  become  the  subject 
of  our  thoughts ;  but  we  postpone  the  notice  of  that  part  of 
his  volume  to  a  future  number. 


Art.  II. — A  Designation   of    the   Figures   op  Isaiah, 
Chap.  V.  and  VI.  ' 

BT  the  editor. 

This  chapter,  though  less  tropical  than  the  first,  second,  and 
third,  has  several  figures  of  great  force  and  beauty. 

1.  An  allegory,  consisting  of  three  parts :  the  description 
of  the  vineyard,  which  is  the  representative  :  the  prediction 
of  its  destruction  :  and  the  designation  of  the  people  whom  it 
represents.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  allegories  by  the 
interposition  between  the  narrative  and  predictive  parts  of  a 
different  figure.  '*My  beloved  had  a  vineyard  on  a  high  and 
fruitful  hill.  And  he  fenced  it  round,  and  cleared  it  from  the 
stones.  And  he  planted  it  with  the  vine  of  Sorek ;  and  he 
built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  he  hewed  out,  also,  a 
lake  therein  ;  and  he  expected  that  it  should  bring  forth 
grapes,  and  it  produced  wild  grapes/'  v.  I,  2.  This  narra- 
tive is  uttered  by  the  prophet,  and  all  its  terms,  as  translated, 
are  used  in  their  literal  sense. 

2.  An  apostrophe.  The  allegory  is  now  suspended,  and  an 
appeal  introduced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of 
Judah,  to  judge  between  God  and  his  vineyard  :  "  And  now 
O  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  and  man  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray 
you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could  have  been 
done  more  to  my  vineyard  than  I  have  done  unto  it  ?  Why, 
when  I  expected  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it 
forth  wild  grapes  ?"  v.  3,  4.  It  is  not  the  owner  of  the  vine- 
yard that  had  been  described,  but  God  who  utters  this  apo- 
strophe, as  is  seen  from  his  announcing  that  he  would  command 
the  clouds  not  to  rain,  which  is  appropriate  only  to  him.  Such 
a  purpose  in  a  creature,  who  has  no  control  over  the  clouds, 
were  absurd. 
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3,  4.  Synecdoches,  in  the  use  of  inhabitant  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem ;  and  man  for  the  men  of  Judah. 

The  allegory  is  now  resumed  by  Jehovah,  and  the  purpose 
announced  of  dismantling  and  destroying  his  vineyard.  "  But 
come  now  and  I  will  make  known  unto  you  what  I  purpose  to 
do  to  my  vineyard  :  Remove  its  hedge,  and  it  shall  be 
devoured;  destroy  its  fence,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down. 
And  I  will  make  it  a  desolation.  It  shall  not  be  pruned, 
neither  shall  it  be  digged ;  and  there  shall  come  up  thorns  and 
briers  in  it ;  and  I  will  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no 
rain  upon  it,"  v.  5,  6. 

5.  A  hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  the  act  of  commanding, 
instead  of  causing,  that  the  clouds  should  not  rain.  It  is  not 
employed  metaphorically,  as  to  command  the  clouds  is  not 
impossible  nor  unsuitable  to  God.  The  expression  is  far  more 
beautiful  and  effective  than  though  the  verb  cause  had  been 
used ;  as  it  indicates  his  absolute  dominion  and  power,  with  a 
sublimity  to  which  no  literal  language  is  equal.  All  the 
elements  of  nature  are  as  subservient  to  his  will,  as  though 
they  were  intelligent,  and  yielded  him  a  voluntary  obedience. 

The  people  are  now  designated  whom  the  vineyard  repre- 
sents, and  their  rebellion  specified,  which  it  is  employed  to 
exemplify.  "For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the 
house  of  Israel;  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant. 
And  he  looked  for  judgment,"  or  justice,  "  and  behold  blood- 
shed, and  for  righteousness,  and  behold  the  cry  of  the  injured," 
V.  7.  The  sins  of  the  Israelites  which  the  figure  exempli- 
fies were  not.  as  many  have  assumed,  their  evil  agency  univer- 
sally towards  God,  as  well  as  towards  men,  but  their  bloodiness 
and  injustice  to  one  another.  Instead  of  that  regard  for  the 
rights  of  life  and  person  which  the  divine  law  enjoins,  they 
wantonly  shed  each  other's  blood.  Instead  of  uprightness  in 
the  enforcement  of  claims,  the  exaction  of  labor,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  dues,  they  wronged  the  defenceless  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  cried  out  under  their  injuries.  And  the  figure  has 
an  eminent  adaptation  to  exemplify  their  transgressions  in 
that  relation.  There  is  a  conspicuous  analc^y  between  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  to  cause 
it  to  yield  good  grapes,  and  the  means  employed  by  the 
Most  High  to  lead  the  Israelites  to  act  with  the  justice 
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and  goodness  towards  each  other,  which  became  them  as 
moral  and  social  beings,  of  the  same  nature  and  family,  and 
under  the  same  lawgiver  and  laws.  He  had  given  them  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  their  mutual  relations  and  rights. 
He  had  imposed  on  them  the  requisite  laws.  He  bad  enforced 
his  commands  by  the  promise  of  a  blessing  on  those  who 
should  obey,  and  a  curse  on  those  who  should  transgress. 
He  bad  verified  that  iM*omise  and  threatening  through  a  long 
series  of  years  in  his  providence  over  the  nation.  All  the 
considerations  were  thus  presented  to  them  that  could  most 
effectively  restrain  them  from  injustice  towards  one  another, 
and  prompt  them  to  rectitude  and  benignity.  Wantonly  to 
shed  each  other's  blood,  and  abuse,  defraud,  and  oppress  one 
another,  was,  therefore,  as  monstrous  in  them,  as  it  were 
unnatural  in  a  field  of  cultivated  vines  to  yield  wild  and  poison- 
ous grapes.  Their  violation  and  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
their  nu)ral  nature  were  as  gross  and  startling  as  such  a 
reversion  would  be  of  the  laws  of  the  vegetable  world.  What 
literal  language  could  have  presented  so  vivid  a  picture  of 
their  hideous  depravation  I  And  what  a  terrible  accomplish- 
ment has  the  prediction  received !  Through  eight  hundred 
years  the  Israelites  were  ravaged  and  devoured  by  the  cruel 
and  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Romans  ;  and  then  divested  of  their  na- 
tional organization,  driven  into  exile,  and  forced  to  exist  through 
eighteen  centuries  nvore,  as  mere  individuals,  or  families, 
instead  of  a  distinct  and  independent  people.  As  a  vineyard 
that  is  divested  of  its  fences,  left  without  care,  and  devoured  by 
beasts,  becomes  at  length  a  wild  or  waste,  as  though  it  had 
never  been  cultivated  ;  so  they  have  been  deprived  of  all  the 
defences  on  which  their  existence  as  a  separate  nation,  under 
their  own  peculiar  polity,  depended,  and  bereft  by  being  placed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  each  other's  influence,  of  the  extraordinary 
aids,  and  deprived  of  the  opportunities  they  had  enjoyed  for 
the  exercise  towards  one  another  of  the  just  and  benevolent 
affections  which  they  were  formed  and  required  to  yield. 

What  an  impressive  denK>nstration  this  fulfilment  presents, 
that  the  threatenings  of  the  Almighty  are  not,  as  some  repre- 
sent, mere  hyperboles,  designed  to  dupe  men  into  a  false  and 
blind  awe  and  horror  1    And  what  a  ground  for  the  assurance. 
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in  like  manner,  that  his  predictions  and  promises  of  good  to 
that  people,  are  not  mere  extravagances  of  speech  that  can 
only  delude  ^nd  cheat  the  believer,  but  express  purposes  that 
are  to  receive  an  accomplishment  as  great  and  august  as  the 
inflictions  of  his  justice  are  awful. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  unfold  and  enforce  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  parable,  by  pronouncing  a  woe  on  several 
classes  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  offence  which  it 
represents. 

The  first  are  the  avaricious,  who,  regardless  of  the  well- 
being  and  rights  of  others,  covet  and  grasp  their  possessions, 
and  endeavor  to  monopolize  all  that  lies  within  their  reach. 
"  Woe  unto  those  who  join  house  to  house,  who  lay  field  to 
field  together,  till  there  is  no  place,  and  ye  have  your  dwelling 
alone  to  yourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  land.  In  mine  ears 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  said,  of  a  truth  many  houses  shall  become 
a  desolation,  great  and  fair  without  an  inhabitant ;  for  ten 
acres  of  vineyard  shall  yield  one  bath ;  and  the  seed  of  an 
homer  shall  produce  one  epha,"  v.  8-10.  The  judgments 
threatened  were  to  involve  the  most  perfect  disappointment 
of  their  schemes.  Their  great  and  beautiful  houses  were  to 
be  of  no  service  to  them,  but  monuments  of  their  guilt  and 
defeat,  because  there  were  to  be  no  inhabitants  to  occupy 
them.  Their  fields  were  to  be  of  no  value,  because  they  were 
to  be  smitten  with  barrenness,  and  not  yield  enough  to  pay 
for  their  cultivation. 

He  next  denounced  a  woe  on  those  who  addicted  them- 
selves to  wine-drinking,  feasting,  and  frivolous  amusements, 
and  forgot  God. 

6,  7.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  follow,  to  indicate  seeking, 
and  inflame,  to  denote  the  unnatural  heat  and  flush  excited 
by  intoxication.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink ;  that  continue 
until  night  till  wine  inflame  them,"  v.  11. 

8.  A  hypocatastasis  in  the  substitution  of  hands  for  the 
attributes  by  which  God  exercises  his  providence.  "  And  the 
harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their 
feasts ;  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither  con- 
sider the  operation  of  his  hands,"  v.  12. 

It  was  because  of  this  addiction  to  sensual  excesses  and 
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total  forgetfulness  of  God,  that  he  had  inflicted  on  them  the 
calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  "  Therefore  my  people 
are  gone  into  captivity  because  they  have  had  no  knowledge  ; 
and  their  honorable  men  are  famished,  and  their  multitude 
dried  up  with  thirst,"  v.  18.  They  had  been  subjected  to 
deprivations  and  miseries  that  were  the  opposites  of  the 
pleasures  to  which  they  had  been  devoted :  famine  instead  of 
feasts,  and  devouring  thirst  instead  of  drunkenness. 

9,  10.  Metaphors,  in  exhibiting  the  grave  as  enlarging  itself 
and  opening  its  mouth.  "  Therefore  the  grave  hath  enlarged 
herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without  measure  ;  and  down 
goes" — as  hers — "  their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their 
noise,  and  he  that  exults  over  her,"  v.  18.  The  grave  is 
regarded  by  Lowth,  Vitringa,  and  Rosenmuller,  as  personified 
as  a  monster  that  devoured  the  dead  to  satiate  its  appetite. 
In  personification,  however,  the  object  is  always  exhibited  as 
what  it  is,  and  the  figure  ascribes  to  it  the  acts,  and  only  the 
acts,  of  an  intelligent  being,  never  those  of  a  mere  animal ; 
as  an  animal  is  not  a  person.  Thus,  in  the  summons  of 
the  heavens  and  earth  by  the  prophet  to  hear  his  description 
of  the  unteachableness  and  perverseness  of  the  Israelites, 
"  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  for  Jehovah  speaks," 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  called,  as  such,  to  listen  to  his 
narrative,  not  as  divested  of  their  nature  and  transformed  into 
intelligences.  The  summons  is  founded  on  their  being  in  a 
position,  by  which,  if  they  were  intelligent  agents,  they  could 
be  supposed  to  hear  the  announcement  he  uttered,  and  see  the 
proofs  of  its  truth.  Had  the  grave,  then,  been  exhibited  here 
as  a  monster,  it  would  not  have  been  by  personification,  but 
by  a  metaphor  directly  afRrming  it  to  be  such.  It  is  not, 
however,  represented  as  an  animated  being.  It  is  the  grave 
itself,  as  such,  that  is  said  to  have  exerted  the  acts,  and  to  be 
the  subject  or  scene  of  the  events  that  are  affirmed  of  it ;  and 
all  that  is  tropically  ascribed  to  it  is,  the  enlargement  of  itself 
and  opening  of  its  entrance,  which  is  called  a  mouth  without 
measure.  The  figures,  therefore,  are  metaphors,  by  which 
acts  are  ascribed  to  it  of  which  it  may  be  the  subject,  but 
cannot  be  the  agent ;  and  its  entrance  denominated  its 
mouth.  And  what  a  terrific  delineation !  The  grave,  used 
as  a  collective  for  the  places  of  burial,  is  exhibited  as 
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expanding  itself  to  an  unnatural  extent  for  such  a  recep- 
tacle ;  and  the  multitude,  in  all  the  pomp  and  noise  of  their 
revelry,  swept  headlong  down  into  its  abyss.  What  an 
effective  proof  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  that  Great 
Being  of  whose  sway  over  them  they  took  no  notice !  What 
an  impressive  exemplification  of  the  law  of  God's  providence, 
that  the  means  employed  to  demonstrate  his  dominion  and 
vindicate  his  rights,  have  a  greatness  and  awfulness  propor- 
tioniil  to  the  insensibility,  blindness,  and  presumption,  which 
they  are  used  to  convict  and  overcome ! 

11,  12,  13.  Hypocatastases.  "And  the  mean  shall  be  brought 
low,  and  the  great  man  cast  down,  and  the  eyes  of  the  lofty 
shall  be  cast  down,"  v.  15.  Here,  a  movement  of  the  body 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or  from  an  erect  to  a  prostrate 
position,  is  employed  to  denote  an  analogous  depression  in 
rank,  in  power,  and  in  feeling ;  or  a  fall  from  independence, 
self-confidence,  and  pride,  to  subordination,  dishonor,  and 
chagrin.  And  the  depression  or  direction  of  the  eyes  to  the 
ground  is  used  to  denote  an  analogous  dejection  and  humilia- 
tion of  the  mind. 

14.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  exhibition  of  God  as  exalted  in 
place,  to  signify  the  higher  estimate  of  him  to  which  men  will 
be  led  by  these  judgments.  "  And  Jehovah  of  Hosts  will  be 
exalted  in  judgment,  and  the  Mighty,  the  Holy  One,  be  sanc- 
tified in  righteousness,"  v.  16.  His  design  in  these  inflic- 
tions, thus  is  to  manifest  and  vindicate  himself,  and  bring  the 
Israelites  to  a4)erception  and  realization  of  the  truth  in  respect 
to  him ;  and  the  effect  is  to  be  that  they  are  to  be  cured  of 
their  pride  and  brought  to  a  full  sense  of  themselves  as  crea- 
tures and  sinners ;  and  perception  and  realization  of  him,  as 
reigning  over  them  in  infinite  righteousness  and  holiness. 

The  next  verse  is  by  many  interpreters  regarded  as 
symbolical. 

"  And  lambs  shall  feed  as  in  their  pasture,  and  the  wastes 
of  the  fat  ones  shall  strangers  eat,"  v.  17.  Thus  Vitringa 
held  that  the  lambs  are  representatives  of  sanctified  Jews; 
the  strangers  of  converted  Gentiles ;  and  their  feeding 
without  restraint,  of  their  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel ;  and  he  referred  its  accomplishment  to  the  apos- 
tolic age,  when  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  united  in  the 
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same  churches.  It  is  a  literal,  however,  not  a  symbolical 
prediction,  and  has  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  conversion  of 
Palestine  into  vast  wastes  and  pasture  grounds,  and  occupa- 
tion for  a  long  series  of  ages  by  foreigners,  who  keep  herds 
and  flocks.  That  it  is  not  symbolical  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  the  lambs  and  strangers  were  not  beheld  by  the  prophet 
feeding  on  the  wastes  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  either  naturally 
or  in  vision ;  and  that  it  is  predicted  as  future,  not  described 
as  having  already  taken  place ;  which  would  have  been  the 
form  had  it  been  a  symbolical  prediction.  Nor  were  the 
passage  representative,  could  it  have  the  signification  which 
he  ascribes  to  it.  The  occupation  of  Palestine  as  a  pasturage 
by  strangers,  or,  according  to  Vitringa,  by  foreign  flocks,  was 
consequent  on  the  judgments  inflicted  on  the  Israelites,  by 
which  they  were  destroyed,  or  driven  into  captivity,  and 
their  land  made  a  waste.  But  the  conversion  of  Jews  and 
Grentiles  on  the  first  proclamation  of  the  gospel  was  not  con- 
sequent on  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Israelites  and  desolation 
to  their  country,  but  preceded  it.  The  herbage  of  Palestine, 
moreover,  on  which  flocks  feed,  has  no  adaptation  to  repre- 
sent Christianity  as  a  means  of  spiritual  life  to  men.  If  it 
were  used  as  a  symbol  of  a  resembling  sustenance  of  human 
beings,  it  would  be  of  the  food  of  their  bodies,  not  of  their 
minds ;  as  it  is  not  the  knowledge,  truth,  or  other  spiritual 
gifts  by  which  their  minds  are  nourished,  but  the  flesh,  fruit, 
and  bread  which  they  eat,  that  are  to  men  what  herbage  is  to 
flocks  and  herds  that  feed  on  it.  The  analogy  of  animals  to 
man  is  to  their  corporeal,  not  to  their  intellectual  nature. 

15.  Metaphor.  The  prophet  next  denounces  a  curse  on 
several  classes  of  persons  who  corrupt  the  principles  of  others 
and  spread  irreligion  by  false  doctrines  and  wicked  examples. 
"  Woe  to  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and 
draw  sin  as  with  a  cart  rope,"  v.  18.  As  things  are  drawn 
with  cords  and  ropes,  either  because  from  their  size  or  weight 
they  cannot  be  borne  in  the  hand,  or  in  order  to  a  more  rapid 
accumulation,  the  figure  seems  to  be  employed  to  denote  that 
those  on  whom  the  woe  is  denounced,  use  means  to  propagate 
and  multiply  sin  that  are  extraordinary,  and  augment  it  on  a 
far  greater  scale  than  ordinarily  takes  place  with  the  wicked. 

16.  Simile.    This  is  indicated  by  the  comparison  of  their 
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mode  of  drawing  sin  with  that  by  which  things  ar6  drawn 
with  a  cart  rope,  which  is  strong,  and  formed  expressly  for 
dragging  heavy  burdens. 

17,  18,  19,  20.  Metaphors.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
dient which  they  employed,  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
introduced  universal  irreligion.  They  expressed  a  total  dis- 
belief of  the  threatenings  and  predictions  uttered  by  the 
prophets;  and  claimed  that  they  could  have  no  certainty 
that  God  was  to  inflict  such  judgments  and  execute  such 
purposes,  until  they  saw  them  accomplished  ;  saying — "  Let 
him  speed,  let  him  hasten  his  work  that  we  may  see  ;  and  let 
the  counsel  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  draw  nigh  and  come, 
that  we  may  know,"  v.  19.  This  was  an  open  denial  of  the 
authority  and  credibleness  of  the  prophets,  and  challenge  of 
the  Almighty  to  prove  that  he  had  the  purposes  which  they 
announced,  by  immediately  executing  them  in  their  sight.  It 
was  an  explicit  profession,  therefore,  of  infidelity.  The  verbs 
speed,  hasten,  draw  nigh,  and  come,  literally  denote  a  motion 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  are  applied  by  a  metaphor 
to  acts  and  purposes,  to  signify  their  prompt  exertion  and  ac- 
complishment. 

21,  22.  Hypocatastases.  He  next  denounces  a  woe  on 
those  who  reverse  the  law  of  God  by  treating  that  as  good 
which  is  evil,  and  that  as  evil  which  is  good.  "  Woe  unto 
them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  that  put  darkness  for 
light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  bitter,"  v.  20.  The  first  form  in  which  they 
offend  is  described  literally, — calling  evil  good,  and  good  evil. 
There  have  been  many  fake  teachers  of  that  class  at  every 
subsequent  period,  and  are  at  the  present  time.  Such  are 
those  who  exhibit  piety  as  the  homage  of  creatures  instead  of 
the  homage  of  God;  who  represent  submission  to  man  as 
of  supreme  authority  over  them  in  religion  as  a  duty,  in 
place  of  subjection  to  God ;  who  treat  the  love  of  self  as  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  God  as  nothing  but  the  love  of 
self.  In  the  other  forms,  light  and  darkness  are  substituted 
for  true  and  false  views,  and  sweet  and  bitter  for  true  and 
false  enjoyment.  They  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness,  who  set  forth  false  views  of  the  doctrines  of  God's 
word,  as  truth,  and  discard  and  denounce  just  views  of  them  as 
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false.  They  put  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter,  who 
represent  sinful  pleasures  that  are  to  be  followed  by  miseries 
in  this  world  and  everlasting  punishment  in  the  next,  as  the 
highest  species  of  enjoyment,  and  treat  legitimate  pleasures 
as  worthless  and  distasteful. 

They  are,  then,  denounced  who  assume  that  they  are 
themselves  best  able  to  determine  what  is  most  expedient 
for  them,  make  their  own  judgment  and  inclination  the 
rule  of  their  conduct,  and  deny  their  need  of  instruction 
either  from  man  or  God.  "  Woe  unto  the  wise  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight,"  v.  21.  These,  per- 
haps, do  not  affect  to  be  guided  by  the  divine  law,  or  the 
rules  of  right  and  wrong  that  are  generally  held  to  be 
authoritative,  but  openly  make  their  own  theories  or  passions 
their  rule.  They  are  far  from  being  peculiar  to  that  age. 
There  are  multitudes  now  who  in  effect  deify  their  nature, 
and  hold  that  whatever  they  persuade  themselves  their  reason 
sanctions,  is  conformable  to  truth,  and  whatever  their  appe- 
tites and  affections  prompt  is  expedient  and  right,  and  that 
the  true  law  of  their  being  is  that  to  which  they  thus  find 
themselves  inclined. 

23.  Metaphor.  The  last  woe  is  uttered  against  those  who 
drink  to  excess,  and  betray  others  to  intoxication,  in  order  to 
justify  the  wicked  for  a  bribe,  and  to  withhold  their  right  from 
the  righteous.  "  Woe  to  the  mighty  men  to  drink  wine,  and 
men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink ;  justifying  the  guilty 
for  the  sake  of  a  bribe,  and  they  take  away  the  righteousness  of 
the  righteous  from  him,"  v.  22,  23.  To  take  away  his  right- 
eousness from  the  righteous  is  put  for  withholding  his  right 
from  him,  in  giving  a  judicial  sentence  against  him,  as  though 
he  had  not  a  just  cause,  which  was,  in  effect,  like  taking 
away  his  rectitude  itself  It  was  treating  him  as  to  his  rights 
and  righteousness,  as  though  he  had  none. 

24,  25,  26,  27.  Comparisons.  God  now  announces  the 
punishments  that  were  to  be  inflicted  on  these  several  classes 
of  transgressors  who  employed  themselves  in  depraving  the 
principles  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  their  fellow  men. 
**  Therefore,  as  a  flame  devours  chaff,  and  grass  is  consumed 
by  fire,  so  their  root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blossom 
shall  go  up  as  dust/'  v.  24. 
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28.  An  elliptical  metaphor  in  the  exhibition  of  them  as  a 
plant  or  vegetable  that  has  a  root  and  blossom.  The  mean- 
ing is  the  same  as  though  the  figure  had  been  expressed  in 
the  usual  form ; — ^so  they  are  a  flower,  and  their  root  shall  be 
as  rottenness,  and  their  blossom  shall  go  up  as  dust. 

It  is  now  again  announced  that  it  is  their  sin  as  disbelievers 
and  rejectors  of  the  revelations  of  the  will  and  purposes  of 
the  Most  High  through  the  prophets,  and  of  his  law,  that  is 
the  occasion  of  this  terrible  destruction.  "  For  they  have 
rejected  the  law  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  the  word  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  they  have  treated  with  contempt,"  v.  24. 
What  an  impressive  proof  that  those  who  deny  that  the 
word  of  God  is  from  him,  and  endeavor  to  lead  men  to  disre- 
gard his  law,  by  the  pretence  that  it  is  not  of  his  institution,  or 
bjT  the  substitution  of  reason,  passion,  or  their  own  will  in  its 
place,  are  regarded  by  him  as  the  greatest  and  most  guilty  of 
offenders !  They  not  only  themselves  refuse  him  the  homage 
which  is  his  due,  but  attempt  to  prevent  his  being  acknow- 
ledged and  honored  by  others.  They  not  only  themselves 
plunge  to  destruction,  but  endeavor  to  drag  all  within  their 
reach  with  them  down  the  steep  of  ruin.  They  are  not  only 
transgressors  of  his  laws,  but  conspirators  against  his 
government. 

29.  A  metaphor.  "  Therefore  the  anger  of  Jehovah  has 
burned  against  his  people,"  v.  25.  His  anger  is  said  to  have 
burned,  because  it  was  manifested  so  that  they  were  devoured 
by  it  as  by  a  fire. 

30.  Hypocatastasis.  **And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
against  them,  and  smote  them,"  v.  25.  Stretching  forth  his 
hand  and  smiting  them  were  not  literally  the  acts  he  had 
exerted,  but  are  put  for  analogous  acts  of  his  power  and  pro- 
vidence, by  which  the  evils  they  had  suffered  were  inflicted 
on  them. 

31.  Comparison.  "And  the  mountains  trembled,  and  their 
corpses  were  as  filth  in  the  midst  of  the  streets,"  v.  25.  They 
were  destroyed,  perhaps,  both  by  a  pestilence  and  an  earth- 
quake, and,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  catastrophes,  left  by 
survivors  without  burial. 

32.  Metaphor.  "For  all  this,  his  anger  is  not  turned 
back,"  V.  25.    Being  turned  back  is  literally  a  motion  or 
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movement  that  is  predicable  only  of  a  corporeal  agent  or 
material  body.  The  verb  is  here  used  to  denote  an  analo- 
gous act  of  God.  His  anger  had  not  subsided.  had  not 
ceased  to  manifest  his  displeasure  by  the  infliction  on  them  of 
punishment. 

33.  Hypocatastasis.  "  But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still/' 
V.  25.  This  act,  which  was  not  literally  exerted,  is  put  by 
substitution  for  the  act  of  his  providence,  by  which  their 
chastisement  was  still  continued. 

34,  35.  Hypocatastases.  "And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to 
the  nations  from  far,  and  will  hiss  unto  them  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,"  v.  26.  Lifting  up  an  ensign  and  hissing  to  them 
are  put  for  resembling  acts  of  his  providence,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  induced  to  invade  Palestine.  Means  were  toJb»e 
employed  that  would  be  as  influential  as  a  call  by  his  voice, 
and  the  elevation  of  a  standard,  to  indicate  the  place  at 
^hich  they  were  to  assemble.  What  a  sublime  exhibition 
the  figure  presents  of  God's  absolute  control  of  the  nations ! 
He  has  but  to  present  a  signal ;  he  has  but  to  call ;  and  they 
instantly  move  to  execute  his  will. 

The  description  of  them  which  follows  is  terrific.  "  And 
behold,  in  haste,  swift,  they  shall  come.  There  is  no  one 
faint,  and  there  is  no  one  stumbling  among  them.  He — the 
enemy — sleeps  not,  and  he  slumbers  not,  and  the  girdle  of  his 
loins  is  not  opened,  and  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  is  not  broken  ; 
whose  arrows  arc  sharpened,  and  all  his  bows  bent,"  v.  26-28. 
God  not  only  summons  them  to  whatever  work  he  pleases,  but 
arms  them  with  power  and  resolution  to  accomplish  it. 

36,  37,  38,  39,  40.  Comparisons.  '*  The  hoofs  of  his  horses 
like  flint  are  reckoned,  and  his  wheels  like  a  whirlwind.  He 
has  a  roar  like  the  lioness,  and  shall  roar  like  the  young  lion, 
and  shall  growl  and  seize  the  prey,  securing  it ;  none  deliver- 
ing. And  he  shall  roar  against  him" — Israel — "  in  that  day, 
like  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  And  he" — Israel — "  shall  look  to 
the  land,  and  behold  darkness,  distress ;  light,  darkness  in 
the  clouds,"  v.  30.  What  a  picture  of  helplessness  and  terror ! 
Assailed  by  a  hostile  host,  whose  battle  shout  was  like  the 
roar  of  lions  and  thunder  of  the  ocean ;  in  the  direction  to 
which  they  turned  for  safety,  darkness — the  agony  of  feeling 
that  they  were  hedged  round  by  impassable  barriers ;  their 
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only  light,  the  glare  of  avenging  shafts  from  clouds  envelop- 
ing the  skies  in  darkness ! 

There  are  several  lessons  taught  in  this  prophecy  that 
deserve  a  special  consideration. 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  Israelites  shows  that  no  mere  legis- 
lation,  instruction,  or  motives  of  duty  or  expediency,  are  ade- 
quate to  induce  men  to  make  a  wise  choice  even  of  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  means  of  enjoyment  in  this  life.  They  were 
placed  under  the  most  authoritative  and  benignant  laws,  were 
furnished  with  the  most  ample  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and 
the  consequences  that  were  to  result  from  their  obedience  or 
rebellion ;  and  had  the  most  abundant  means  placed  within 
their  reach  of  a  virtuous,  full,  and  secure  felicity  :  yet,  instead 
of  that  happiness  suited  to  their  nature  as  intelligences,  pro- 
motive of  one  another's  wellbeing,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  con- 
siderations that  restrained  them,  they  chose  the  pleasures  of 
wealth,  and  lawless  sensual  indulgence,  and  to  gain  them  re- 
sorted to  fraud,  oppression,  and  bloodshed !  This  was  their 
course  while  God  was  using  all  the  means  which  were  proper 
to  him  as  a  lawgiver  to  induce  them  to  a  just  and  virtuous 
conduct  towards  one  another !  This  was  the  issue  of  an  ex- 
periment with  them  of  several  hundred  years!  What  an 
exemplification  of  man  while  unrenewed !  Notwithstanding 
the  sympathetic  and  generous  sentiments  of  which  he  is  sus- 
ceptible ; — notwithstanding  his  supreme  regard  for  himself, 
and  wish  to  secure  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  happiness, 
the  predominance  of  his  passions  is  such,  that  he  is  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  cheat,  rob,  and  murder,  to  gain  the  means  of 
their  sinful  gratification  !  * 

2.  God  punishes  men  by  depriving  them  of  the  blessings 
which  they  misuse,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  evils  that  are 
the  opposites  of  the  pleasures  which  they  aim  to  enjoy.  Those 
who  addict  themselves  to  drunkenness  and  feasting  are  made 
to  suffer  thirst  and  hunger.  Those  who  are  eager  for  prop^j 
and  grasp  at  the  possessions  of  others,  are  reduced  to  poverty, 
or  deprived  of  all  benefits  from  the  lands  and  houses  which  they 
acquire. .  Those  who  tyrannize  over  the  defenceless,  are  them- 
selves oppressed  by  tyrants,  or  soM  into  captivity ;  and  by  these 
terrible  retributions  the  folly  is  demonstrated  of  attempting  to 
make  themselves  happy  by  the  violation  of  his  laws. 
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3.  They  are  in  his  eye  the  greatest  and  most  mischievous 
offenders,  who  endeavor  to  subvert  religion  and  virtue  by 
denying  that  the  revelations  he  has  made  of  his  will  are  from 
him,  and  teaching  that  each  one's  inclination  or  reason  is  his 
true  and  only  law.  And  what  a  crowd  of  that  class  there  now 
are  in  the  church !  A  great  proportion  of  both  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  clergy  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  undis- 
guised infidels. 

4.  Such  audacious  conspirators  are  seldom  reformed.  God 
does  not  employ  extraordinary  means  to  correct  them,  but 
demonstrates  his  being  and  dominion  over  them  by  striking 
them  to  destruction.  *^  As  the  flame  devours  chafi^  and  stubble 
is  consumed  by  fire,  so  they  are  like  a  flower  whose  root  is 
rottenness,  and  whose  blossom  goes  up  as  dust"  It  is  rare 
that  an  infidel  who  holds  the  sacred  oflSice  and  abuses  it  to  the 
propagation  of  his  disbelief,  and  hatred  of  Christianity,  is  ar- 
rested by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  led  to  repentance  and  faith. 

5.  His  dispensations  towards  the  wicked  are  to  bring  them 
and  the  whole  world  to  a  full  perception  and  realization  of  his 
being,  providence,  and  moral  administration,  and  the  wisdom 
and  rectitude  of  his  rule.  He  is  to  be  exalted  by  his  judg- 
ments, and  seen  to  be  holy  by  their  manifestation  of  his 
righteousness. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

In  this  chapter  the  prophet  describes  a  vision  which  he 
beheld  of  Jehovah,  and  announces  the  prediction  that  was 
then  revealed  to  him.  The  design  of  the  vision  was  to  impress 
him  with  a  resistless  sAise  of  the  being  and  grandeur  of  God  ; 
to  show,  by  making  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  a  similar 
temple  in  heaven,  the  scene  of  the  manifestation,  that 
Jie  was  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  to  commission  him  in  a 
new,  august,  and  awful  form,  as  a  prophet  to  that  people,  to 
foreshow  their  continuance  in  rebellion,  and  the  direful 
punishments  with  which  they  were  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  1  saw  the  Lord  sitting 
on  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple, 
and  seraphim  stood  above  it.    To  each  there  were  six  wings.. 
With  two  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  two  he  covered  his 
feet,  and  with  two  he  flew.   And  one  oried  to  the  other  say- 
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ing,  holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory.  And  the  threshold  of  the  door  moved  at 
the  voice  that  cried,  and  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke/' 
V.  1-1. 

The  elevation  of  the  throne  indicates  that  the  temple  was 
not  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  a  visionary  one.  That  part  of  the 
temple  that  was  filled  with  the  skirts  of  Jehovah's  robe  was, 
doubtless,  the  holy  of  holies.  The  position  of  the  seraphim, 
of  whom  there  were  probably  but  two,  seems  to  have  been,  like 
that  of  the  cherubim,  on  the  ends  of  the  mercy  seat.  They 
stood  on  the  extremities  of  the  throne  :  the  one  at  the  right, 
the  other  at  the  left  Their  ascriptions  had  a  special  reference 
to  Jehovah's  administration  towards  our  world,  and  were 
designed  to  show  the  prophet  that  the  glorious  beings  who 
serve  in  his  presence  and  understand  his  ways,  see  that  all 
his  acts,  as  the  ruler  of  men,  are  marked  by  perfect  righteous- 
ness, and  fill  the  earth  with  his  glory.  He  is  holy  in  instituting 
a  government  over  them.  He  is  holy  in  imposing  such  laws. 
He  is  holy  in  exercising  such  a  providence.  He  is  holy  in 
manifesting  his  displeasure  at  sin,  in  the  infliction  of  such 
punishments  on  the  evil.  What  a  beautiful  and  effective 
method  of  filling  the  prophet  with  the  profoundest  conviction 
of  that  truth!  It  accomplished  in  him  in  a  moment,  and  by 
very  similar  means,  we  may  justly  believe,  what  is  wrought 
in  the  spirits  of  believers  on  their  entrance  into  heaven  by  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  homage  offered  him  by  the 
celestial  hosts :  a  realization  of  his  being  and  glory,  and  a 
conviction  of  his  infinite  rectitude,  immeasurably  transcendiilg 
the  loftiest  views  and  strongest  impressions  which  his  wor- 
shippers ordinarily  attain  here.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
prophet's  response.  He  was  instantly  filled  with  a  sense  of 
his  obnoxiouaness  to  death,  because  of  his  sinfulness  and  the 
sinfulness  of  the  people  with  whom  he  dwelt 

1,  2.  Hypocatastases,  in  the  use  of  unclean  lips  to  denote 
the  imperfect  and  sinful  judgments,  probably,  which  they  had 
uttered  of  the  ways  of  the  Almighty :  "  And  I  said,  woe  is  me, 
for  I  am  undone,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips ;  for  my  eyes  have 
seen  the  king,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,"  v.  5.  As  it  is  not  to  Jjp 
supposed  that  the  impurity  ascribed  to  the  lips  was  literallit 
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must  be  taken  aa  standing  for  an  analogous  imperfection  of 
the  homage  they  had  uttered,  or  the  sentiments  they  had  ex- 
pressed in  respect  to  the  government  of  the  Most  High.  The 
prophet  was  concious  that  he  had  not  rendered  him  the  homage 
that  was  due,  nor  realized  and  acknowledged  as  he  ought  the 
displays  of  his  glory  that  are  made  in  his  administration  over 
men.  He  saw  how  immeasurably  his  and  the  worship  of  the 
IsraeHtes  fell  below  that  of  the  heavenly  hosts ;  and  felt  that 
in  place  of  being  entitled  to  acceptance,  it  formed  a  just  ground 
for  condemnation.  Such  is  the  realization  with  which  the 
vision  of  God  ever  fills  his  people. 

3.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  taken  away,  for  forgiveness. 
"  And  there  flew  to  me  one  of  the  seraphim  having  a  live 
coal  in  his  hand,  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs  from  off  the 
altar,  and  he  laid  it  on  my  mouth,  and  said,  lo  this  hath 
touched  thy  lips,  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away  ;  and  thy 
sin  expiated,"  v.  6,  7.  What  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  Christ's  death!  What  a  sublime  exemplification  of  the 
harmony  of  God's  justice  in  the  institution  and  enforcement 
of  his  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
redemption  of  sinners  through  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  other ! 
The  earth  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  his  sanctitude  in  each. 
The  eflfect  of  the  vision  on  the  prophet,  thus,  was  to  impress 
him  with  clear  and  vivid  realizations  of  God's  perfect  and 
adorable  rectitude  in  his  dispensations  towards  men.  He  was 
thereby  prepared  to  fill  the  office  to  which  he  was  called  with 
fidelity,  and  acquiesce  in  the  revelations  which  God  was 
about  to  make  of  his  sovereign  and  avenging  purposes  respect- 
ing the  Israelites. 

"  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  whom  shall  I 
send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  And  I  said,  here  am  I,  send 
me.  And  he  said,  go  and  say  to  this  people,  hear  indeed,  but 
understand  not,  and  see  indeed,  but  know  not,"  v.  8,  9. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  Hypocatastases :  "  Make  the  heart  of  this  people 
fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  close  up  their  eyes,  lest 
they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  under- 
stand with  their  heart,  and  turn  and  be  healed,"  v.  10,  Making 
the  heart  fat,  and  the  ears  dull,  and  closing  the  eyes,  are  put 
toj^  analogous  acts  on  the  mind ;  and  turning  and  being  healed, 
for  repenting  and  obtaining  exemption  from  punishment. 
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They  are  not  used  metaphorically,  as  those  effects  and  acts 
were  possible  to  the  Israelites.  The  prophet  was  not  to  seek 
those  results ;  they  were  to  be  the  consequences  of  his  fulfill- 
ing his  duty,  and  were  as  infallibly  to  follow  his  ministry,  as 
their  blindness,  deafness,  and  stupidity  would  follow,  were  he 
miraculously  to  make  their  heart  fat,  and  their  ears  dull,  and 
close  up  their  eyes ;  and  one  principal  object  in  addressing  to 
him  fhis  command  probably  was,  to  apprise  him  how  ineffica- 
cious his  ministry  was  to  be  for  good,  and  call  him  at  once  to 
a  full  submission  to  (Jod's  sovereignty :  to  show  him  that  the 
glory  of  Jehovah's  sanctitude  is  displayed  in  the  earth  in  his 
thus  leaving  men  to  continue  in  alienation  ;  and  to  guard  him 
from  discouragement  and  despair  from  the  un teachableness, 
and  incorrigibleness  with  which  his  messages  were  to  be 
received  by  the  people. 

"  Then  I  said.  How  long.  Lord  ?  And  he  said.  Until  that 
cities  are  desolate  for  want  of  an  inhabitant,  and  houses  for 
want  of  men  ;  and  the  land  shall  be  desolated, — a  waste. 
And  Jehovah  shall  have  removed  men  far  away,  and  there 
shall  be  much  in  the  midst  of  the  land  that  is  deserted ;  and 
yet  in  it  there  shall  be — remain — a  tenth,  and  it — others — 
shall  return — ^from  exile,  and  be  again — ^wasted,"  v.  11,  12,  18. 

8,  9.  Comparisons.  **  Like  the  terebinth,  and  like  the  oak, 
which  fallen  have  substance  in  their  roots,  so  a  holy  seed 
shall  be  a  substance  in  it'*  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  nation, 
V.  13. 

10.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  seed,  for  offspring.  This  pro- 
phecy, though  extremely  obscure,  indicates  that  a  portion  erf 
the  people  should  remain  in  the  land  during  its  desolation  by 
the  slaughter  and  exile  to  which  the  Babylonians  were  soon 
to  subject  the  nation  ;  that  afterwards  there  should  be  a 
return  of  captives,  and  another  destruction ;  but  that  at  length 
a  body  of  sanctified  descendants  should  appear  in  the  land, 
from  whom  the  nation  should  again  spring,  like  a  tree  from 
the  roots  of  one  that  had  previously  fallen.  And  this  accords 
with  the  prediction  in  other  prophecies,  that  the  Israelites  who 
are  to  be  adopted  at  Christ's  coming,  and  reorganized  as  a 
nation,  are  to  be  penitent  and  believing. 

1.  The  vision  of  Jehovah  beheld  by  the  prophet  exemplifies, 
the  possibility  of  the  Redeemer's  revealing  himself  to  men  in 
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his  glory,  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  nature,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  his  being  and  greatness, 
penetrate  them  with  a  feeling  of  their  subordination  and 
guilt,  and  fill  them  with  awe,  humbleness,  and  penitence. 
There  are  many  who  hesitate  to  receive  the  numerous 
announcements  in  the  prophecies  that  he  is  to  come  visibly 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  antichristian  powers  and  institution 
of  his  millennial  kingdom,  and  reign  on  the  earth,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unsuitable  to  his  dignity,  unadapted  to  our 
constitution,  and  can  subserve  no  useful  end.  What  surpris- 
•  ing  inconsideration  it  bespeaks !  Is  there  any  more  reason  to 
assert  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of  the  Eternal 
Word  to  reveal  himself  to  those  whom  he  redeems  here,  than 
it  is  to  those  whom  he  has  raised  to  heaven  ?  Is  there  any 
more  ground  for  the  assumption  that  he  would  descend  from 
the  dignity  that  becomes  his  station  in  unveiling  himself  to 
men,  and  reigning  over  them  as  their  king,  than  in  visibly 
manifesting  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  and 
exercising  an  administration  over  them?  What  grosser 
impeachment  of  his  wisdom  can  be  uttered,  than  to  declare  it 
to  be  inconsistent  with  his  grandeur  to  descend  openly  to  judge 
the  beings  whom  he  died  to  save,  and  act  as  their  monarch 
in  the  administration  under  which  the  race  at  large  is  lo  be 
sanctified,  and  the  world  filled  with  the  glory  of  his  power 
and  grace  !  Or  what  can  be  more  mistaken  than  to  assume 
that  such  a  manifestation  of  himself  is  unsuited  to  our  con- 
stitution, and  can  answer  no  good  end  ?  If  it  is  unadapted  to 
our  nature,  why  did  he  visibly  appear  thus  to  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  give  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  a  sensible 
signal  to  the  Israelites  of  his  continual  presence  ?  What  can 
be  more  in  contradiction  to  our  nature  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  than  the  fancy  that  the  vision  of  him 
could  make  no  useful  impression  on  us,  nor  subserve  our 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  him?^  It  is  to  detract  from  his 
infinite  glory  and  title  to  our  homage,  and,  in  effect,  declare, 
that  though  raised  to  the  clearest  perception  of  his  being  and 
presence,  and  the  fullest  sense  of  his  greatness  and  majesty  of* 
which  we  are  capable,  we  still  shall  find  that  there  is  nothing 
in  him  to  awaken  our  awe,  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  our 
subordination  and  guilt,  nor  inspire  us  with  adoration  and 
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love!  Instead  of  such  ineffectiveness,  the  overwhelming 
impression  it  produced  on  Isaiah,  Daniel,  John,  and  others, 
was  natural.  And  such  is  to  be  the  efllect,  we  are  expressly 
forewarned,  of  Christ's  visible  advent.  The  Jofty  eyes  of 
men  are  to  be  humbled,  and  the  height  of  mortals  brought 
down ;  and  the  Lord  alone  exalted  in  that  day.  His  enemies 
are  to  be  filled  with  terror,  and  call  upon  the  rocks  to  fall  on 
them,  and  the  hills  to  cover  them ;  the  saints  are  to  glorify 
him,  and  they  that  believe  adore  him.  And  the  manifesta- 
tion  of  himself  to  men  during  his  millennial  reign,  will  doubt- 
less be  productive  of  similar  effects — fill  the  beholders  with  the 
highest  sense  of  his  being  and  glory,  his  relations  to  them, 
and  their  indebtedness  to  him  for  redemption,  inspire  them 
with  awe,  adoration,  love,  joy,  and  devotedness;  and  be  a 
most  important  means  of  the  exalted  knowledge  and  virtue  to 
which  they  are  to  be  raised. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  his  ministers  to  proclaim  his  will,  and 
make  known  his  purposes  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  although 
their  labors  are  not  to  be  the  means,  to  such  a  degree,  of  the 
salvation  of  men  as  they  wish.  There  are  some  w^ho  suppose 
that  if  the  endeavors  of  the  people  of  God  to  make  known 
the  gospel  to  the  nations  are  not  actually  to  be  the  means  of 
their  christianization  and  conversion,  they  have  no  induce- 
ment to  continue  their  toils  and  sacrifices  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  a  conviction  that  they  are  not  to  be  absolutely  suc- 
cessful must  naturally  lead  to  an  abandonment  of  missions, 
the  dissolution  of  Bible  societies,  and  the  disuse  generally  of 
means  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion. No  fancy,  however,  could  be  more  mistaken.  The 
Most  High  not  only  commanded  the  prophets  to  proclaim  his 
messages  to  the  Israelites,  whether  they  would  hear  or 
whether  they  would  forbear;  but  directed  Isaiah  in  this 
vision  to  make  known  to  them  that  his  ministry  was  to  harden 
them,  and  render  them  more  faithless  and  incorrigible, 
instead  of  conducing  to  their  instruction  and  sanctification. 
The  apostles  likewise  were  commissioned  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  all  nations,  although  they  were  apprised  that  they  wer^ 
sent  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves ;  and  that  they  were  to  be 
persecuted  and  put  to  death  for  their  fidelity.  The  duty  of 
the  church  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the  ignorant  and 
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perishing  does  not  depend  in  any  degree  on  the  measure  of 
success  that  is  to  attend  their  labors.  The  command  is  abso- 
lute, and  is  to  be  obeyed  out  of  respect  to  God,  not  simply 
from  benevolence  to  men.  To  make  the  wellbeing  of  men 
its  sole  object,  is  to  exalt  them  to  a  higher  place  than  God. 
To  claim  that  the  salvation  of  the  nations  must  be  made 
infallibly  to  result  from  their  agency  in  order  to  constitute  it 
their  duty  to  make  known  to  them  the  gospel,  is  to  claim  that 
as  a  trophy  of  their  labors,  which  can  only  be  given  as  the 
reward  of  Christ's  expiation. 

3.  A  profound  realization  of  God's  infinite  greatness, 
sanctitude,  and  sovereignty  in  the  work  of  redemption,  is  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  the  office  of  prophet  and 
preacher.  He  whom  God  thus  fits  for  his  service  will,  like 
Isaiah,  answer  when  he  calls,  Here  am  I,  send  me  ;  and  will 
proclaim  the  messages  which  he  has  communicated,  accord- 
ing to  their  true  meaning ;  not  attempt  to  reverse  them  into 
a  harmony  with  his  errors,  or  remould  them  into  an  expres- 
sion of  his  ignorance. 


Art.  III. — The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy  ;  or  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Prophecies  which  treat  of  the  grand  period 
of  seven  times.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.,  Rector 
of  Long  Newton.'  In  three  volumes.    London  :  1828. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Mr.  Faber  founds  his  explication  of  the  slaughter  and 
resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  like  many  of  his  other  views,  in 
a  large  degree,  on  his  chronological  theory,  and  is  led  by  it 
into  great  and  palpable  error.    He  says : 

"  Before  any  applibatjon  of  this  remarkable  prophecy  is  attempted, 
several  particular  which  it  sets  forth  must  be  considered  in  the 
abstract, 

"  The  first  point  to  be  determined  is  the  time  when  the  two  witnesses 
are  described  as  being  slain.   Now  this  time  is  set  forth  by  two  very 
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specific  notations;  for  St.  John  predicts,  that  the  witnesses  shall  be 
slain,  wken^  on  the  one  hand,  the  pemod  of  the  second  woe  shall  have 
nearly  expired^  and  when^  on  the  other  hand,  they  shall  have  finished 
their  testimony, 

^  Let  us  begin  with  the  first  of  the  notations.  .  .  .  From  this  we 
learn  that  the  witnesses  are  slain  very  shortly  before  ike  expiration  of 
the  second  woe.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  if  we  ascertain  the  time  when 
the  second  woe  passes  away,  we  shall  have  made  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  time  when  the  two  witnesses  are  slain. 

"  With  respect,  then,  to  the  second  woe,  all  our  best  commentatore 
agree,  that  it  is  the  woe  brought  upn  Christendom  by  the  Turks. 
Ilonce  it  will  follow,  that  very  shortly  before  tlie  Turks  cease  to  be  a 
woe  to  the  Roman  empire,  the  two  witnesses  are  to  be  slain  and  to  lie 
dead,  and  to  revive  and  to  ascend  to  the  figurative  heaven.  But 
the  war  of  the  Turkomannic  horsemen  commenced  when  the  four 
angels  were  let  loose  upon  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  its  duration  is 
limited  to  the  term  of  a  prophetic  day,  and  month,  and  year,  or  to  the 
term  of  390  natural  years  and  3  months.  The  four  angels,  however, 
were  let  loose  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1301.  Therefore,  the  woe  of 
the  Turkomannic  horsemen  passed  away  in  the  year  1697.  Accordingly, 
as  the  voice  of  history  bears  witness,  ever  since  the  battle  of  Zenta,  which 
was  fought  at  this  precise  period,  the  Turks  have  become  weaker  and 
weaker ;  and  instead  of  being  any  longer  a  marked  and  terrible  irof, 
which  threatened  the  subjugation  of  all  Christendom,  they  now  feeUy 
exist  as  a  power,  at  the  sole  will  of  their  formidable  neighbors.  Henoe, 
as  the  second  woe  passed  away  in  the  year  1697,  the  slaughter  of  the 
witnesses  must  have  occurred  almost  immediately  before  that  year ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  cannot  have  occurred  after  it" — Vol.  iii.  pp.  73-75. 

He  thus  holds  that  their  slaughter  must  have  taken  place  a 
short  time  before  the  year  1697,  on  the  ground  that  the  second 
woe,  or  Turkish  scourge,  ended  at  that  period.  But  that 
is  built  on  the  singular  assumption  that  the  Turks  were 
a  woe  only  to  those  whom  they  threatened  with  slaughter, 
conquest,  and  torture  ;  not  to  those  whom  they  actuallj 
subjected  to  those  evils.  But  what  error  can  be  greater  or 
more  manifest?  It  implies  that  none  of  the  slaughters  of  the 
population  of  the  eastern  empire ;  none  of  the  oppression^ 
pei-secutions,  and  compulsions  to  apostasy,  of  which  thef^ 
were  the  authors,  were  included  in  the  woe  they  were  to 
inflict ;  and  would  prove,  therefore,  that  their  career,  as  the 
agents  of  a  woe,  in  place  of  commencing  in  1301,  as  Mr.  P. 
represents,  did  not  begin  till  the  following  century,  when  they 
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had  completed  their  chief  conquests  in  Asia  and  Thrace,  and 
threatened  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Instead  of 
that  mistaken  view,  the  Turks  were  a  woe  to  the  people  of 
the  eastern  empire,  whom  they  conquered,  harassed  with 
cruel  'oppressions  and  persecutions,  and  tortured  with  their 
fidse  religion ;  and  to  them  they  continue  a  woe  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  maintain  their  power  over  them.  They  are  as 
truly  a  scourge  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Isles,  Armenia,  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  at  the 
present  time,  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago ;  though  they 
may  oppress  them  less.  How  surprising,  that  Mr.  F.  and 
others,  who  have  put  such  a  construction  on  the  woe,  could 
have  adopted  any  other  than  this  opinion!  Mr.  F.'s  whole 
explication,  accordingly,  falls  wUh  that  theory  in  regard  to 
the  end  of  the  second  woe. 

He  is  equally  onistaken  also  in  one  of  the  principal  grounds 
on  which  he  founds  that  theory.  He  assumes  that  the  woe  is 
to  continue  through  a  period  of  396  years,  which  he  regards 
as  symbolized  by  a  day,  a  month,  and  a  year.  But  on  the  sup- 
position even  that  those  periods  are  used  as  symbols  of  396 
years,  it  is  an  error  to  regard  them  as  denoting  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  horsemen  are  to  prove  a  woe  to  those  whom 
they  are  commissioned  to  scourge.  The  representation  of  the 
prophecy  is,  that  the  angels  are  prepared  for  an  hour,  and  a 
day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year,  to  slaughter  a  third  of  men 
As  their  torturing  by  the  horses  with  the  serpent  tails  is  a 
different  act  from  their  killing  with  the  fire,  brimstqpe,  and 
smoke,  that  proceed  from  their  mouths,  they  obviously  may 
continue  a  woe  to  their  victims  long  after  they  have  ceased 
to  make  new  conquests,  or  wage  offensive  wars.  His  assump- 
tion that  their  being  a  woe  was  to  cease  on  their  ceasing  to 
make  conquests,  is  wholly  unauthorized,  therefore,  by  his  pre- 
mise, and  mistaken. 

He  offers  it  as  another  reason  for  referring  their  slaughter 
to  that  period,  that  he  regards  the  prophecy  as  representing 
that  the  witnesses  should  finish  their  testimony  before  the  wild 
4bast  should  make  that  war  on  them,  in  which  they  were  to 
be  slain ;  and  reaches  that  conclusion  by  translating  the  verb 
rsXfitfwfl'i,  "shall  have  been  finished." — ^Vol.  iii.  pp.  71,  75,  76. 
The  literal  English,  however,  of  the  phrase,        ^skiaufti  n^v 
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lUMfntgiay  auTwv,  is,  "  wheD  they  would  finish  their  testimony.*' 
It  indicates,  therefore,  not  their  actually  finishing  it,  but 
merely  their  disposition  to  discontinue  it,  under 'the  persua- 
sion, perhaps,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  that  they  are 
called  to  fulfil  a  different  duty.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
representation  pf  the  prophecy  also,  to  assume  that  they  are 
to  finish  their  testimony  before  the  wild  beast  makes  that  war 
on  them  in  which  they  are  to  be  slain.  They  are  to  be  slain 
as  witnesses,  and  are  to  act  in  that  relation,  therefore,  at  the 
time  of  their  slaughter.  In  all  these  respects  his  constructions 
are  thus  palpably  at  variance  with  the  prophecy. 

His  views  of  the  nature  of  their  death  are  still  more  mis- 
taken. He  regards  their  slaughter  as  a  mere  political  death. 
— Vol.  iii.  pp.  81,  82.  He  founds  that  construction  partly  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  churches,  and  can  be  put  to 
death,  therefore,  only  as  churches,  or  by  a  dissolution  of  their 
union  in  a  body  as  worshippers.  That,  however,  is  wholly 
mistaken.  The  two  witnesses  are  representatives  of  a  succes- 
sion of  teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  of  a  succession  of 
unofficial  believers,  who  unite  in  bodies  to  oflfer  worship, 
partake  the  ordinances,  support  those  teachers  in  their 
office,  and  attend  their  ministrations  ;  and  though  in  many  of 
their  acts  the  latter  unite  as  bodies,  yet  it  is  as  individuals 
that  they  oflfer  their  testimony.  Churches  are  never  as  bodies 
arraigned  before  tribunals,  compelled  to  testify  for  Christ,  put 
to  the  torture,  and  slain.  The  supposition  is  solecistical.  It 
is  as  individuals  that  they  are  seized,  imprisoned,  called  to 
ayow  or  disown  their  faith,  stretched  on  the  wheel,  and  put 
to  death.  Were  a  whole  church  or  community  arraigned 
and  condemned,  it  would  be  as  individuals,  not  as  a  body. 
There  would  either  be  a  separate  writ  for  each  one,  or  at 
least  a  writ  in  which  each  one  was  named.  There  is  no  such 
thing  known  in  jurisprudence,  as  the  arraignment,  trial,  sen- 
tence, and  execution  of  persons,  except  by  documents  stating 
their  names,  and  the  charges  alleged  against  them.  Were  an 
attempt  made  to  arraign  and  martyr  a  whole  church,  it  could 
not  be  known  without  such  a  specification  of  individuals  that 
all  who  belonged  to  it  were  taken  and  slain. 

Moreover,  if  a  church  were  capable  of  being  put  to  death 
politically,  as  he  assumes,  it  could  not  be  by  such  an  act  as 
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he  supposes ; — the  mere  expulsion  of  its  members  from  the 
]dace  of  their  birth  and  residence,  and  dispersion  in  other  lands. 
As  their  being  a  church  lay  in  their  voluntary  union  in  a 
covenant  to  worship  together,  and  attend  on  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel ;  their  forcible  dissolution  as  a  church  must  have  been  by 
some  official  act,  of  some  one  who  had  power  to^terminate  their 
union  as  a  church.  But  there  was  no  such  official  dissolution 
of  the  connexion  of  the  Vallenses,  whom  he  regards  as  the 
witnesses,  as  members  of  their  churches,  at  the  period,  1686, 
to  which  he  refers  the  slaughter.  They  did  not  by  a  public 
and  formal  act  annul  their  covenant,  and  terminate  their  rela- 
tions as  members  of  their  church.  The  wild  beast  that  made 
war  on  them  exerted  no  such  act,  and  had  no  power  to  annul 
their  relation  as  church  members,  had  it  attempted  it.  Nor 
did  their  dispersion  into  other  countries  annihilate  that  rela- 
tion. Their  covenant  remained  unaltered,  and  had  they 
pleased,  they  might  have  reassembled  out  of  their  ancient 
country,  and  united  again  as  a  body  in  worship. 

There  was,  on  his  construction  of  their  slaughter,  no  denial 
to  them  of  a  burial.  There  was  no  dead  body  whatever  left 
to  be  denied  a  burial ;  their  death  being,  according  to  him,  an 
annihilation  of  them  as  a  body — a  resolution  into  their  origi- 
nal elements,  and  dispersion  into  distant  lands.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  by  possibility  be  denied  a  burial  as  a  dead  body. 
But  he  misconceives  the  nature  of  the  burial  that  was  denied 
them,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  their  death.    He  says : — 

"But  their  lacerated  mombere  were  not  buried.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  not  svffered  to  be  absorbed  by  the  several  communions  of  those 
Protestant  States,  within  whose  dominions  they  had  taken  refuge.  They 
were  still  preser\^ed  in  a  separate,  and  distinct,  and  "visible  condition  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  western  Roman  Empire,  not\nthi>tanding 
the  Popish  inhabitants  of  that  earth  rejoiced  over  them  as  if  irrecover- 
aWy  dissolved,  and  never  more  to  be  resuscitated." — Vol.  iiL  pp. 
80,  90. 

But  their  "absorption"  as  individuals  into  other  Protestant 
communions,  would  not,  as  he  represents,  have  been  a  burial 
as  a  dead  body.  Instead*  it  would  have  been  an  entrance 
into  another  living  organization.  Besides,  were  his  supposition 
allowed,  that  their  union  as  individuals  to  other  true 
churches  would  have  been  a  burial,  still  it  would  not  have 
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been  the  burial  which  the  prophecy  contemplates;  inasmuch, 
as  that  burial  was  one  that  was  denied  them  by  the  peoples 
and  tribes  and  tongues  and  nations  and  the  wild  beast  or  ciTil 
rulers ;  but  it  was  not  the  wild  beast,  nor  the  peoples,  and 
tribes,  and  tongues,  and  nations,  that  prevented  them  from 
uniting  with  the  Protestant  churches,  among  which  they 
were  dispersed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  them,  in 
fact,  united  with  those  communions.  It  was  of  their  own 
choice  that  others  declined  such  a  union,  and  returned  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  to  their  native  valleys. 

He  regards  their  recovery  of  their  country  by  arms  in 
1690  as  their  resurrection  : — 

v 

"  Tlieir  unexpected  resurrection,  however,  was  near  at  hand.  The 
two  witnesses  were  slain,  or  the  two  churches  were  dissolved,  on  the  Slst 
day  of  January  in  the  year  1686;  but  exactly  three  years  and  a  half 
after  tliis  marked  epoch,  or  on  the  ICth  day  of  August  in  the  year 
1G89,  when  tlie  exiles  in  a  body  crossed  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  in- 
vaded Savoy,  the  Spirit  of  Life  from  God  entered  into  them,  and  they 
stood  upon  their  feet" — Vol  iii.  p.  90. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  a  church  but  as  soldiers,  that  they 
recovered  their  valleys.  They  entered  into  no  formal  reor- 
ganization as  a  church  after  their  returu.  They  regarded 
their  former  covenant  and  organization  as  still  subsisting,  and 
again  acted  in  their  relations  as  a  church,  as  before,  without 
any  new  institution. 

But  there  is  no  analogy  between  a  resurrection,  and  tiieir 
recovery  of  their  country,  and  re-establishment  there.  A 
dead  body  does  not  rise  to  life  by  virtue  of  its  own  powers. 
It  is  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  only  that  the  dead  are  raised. 
But  the  Vallenses  themselves  were  the  authors  of  their  return 
and  re-establishment  in  their  native  valleys.  They  were  not 
put  in  possession  of  them  by  miracles ;  nor  aided  in  regaining 
them  by  foreign  powers.  It  is  to  violate  analogy,  therefore, 
to  denominate  that  self-restoration,  a  resurrection  from  death. 

And,  finally,  as  a  climax  to  these  misinterpretations,  Mr.  F. 
exhibits  the  voice  that  summoned  them  to  ascend  to  heaven, 
as  uttered  by  the  wildbeasi,  and  interprets  it  of  their  receiving 
from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  a  legal  toleration  in  their  worship! 
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"  Victory  attended  their  progress,  and  great  fear,  as  history  most  re- 
markably and  most  literally  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  prophecy, 
fell  upon  them  that  saw  them.  For,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
made  l)y  the  troops  of  France  and  Savoy,  ere  the  month  of  April  in 
the  year  1690  had  elapsed^  the  two  united  churches  were  again  firmly 
placed  in  their  ancient  seats,  restored  from  their  allegorical  deatli,  and 
instinct  with  new  vitahty.  Shortly  after  this  extraordinary  political 
resuscitation,  prophecy  teaches  us  that  they  heard  a  great  voice  from  the 
symbolical  heaven,  saying  to  them,  come  up  hither ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  4  til  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1690,  the  edict  for  their  full  and 
legal  cstahlishrMnty  as  independent  churches^  ivas  signed  hj  the  sovereign 
of  the  countrgy — ^Vol.  iii.  pp.  90,  91. 

The  annals  of  false  and  absurd  interpretation,  perhaps,  do 
not  present  a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  the  misconcep- 
tion and  confusion  of  symbols.  The  assumption  that  the 
voice  from  heaven  proceeded  from  the  wild  beast,  or  civil 
rulers  who  had  put  the  witnesses  to  death,  is  doubtless 
founded  on  the  consideration  that  the  heavens  are  sometimes 
exhibited  as  the  station  of  the  symbols  of  civil  rulers.  That, 
however,  is  only  when  the  heavenly  bodies  whose  actual  station 
is  in  the  heavens,  are  employed  as  their  symbols.  When  a 
wild  beast  is  used  as  their  representative,  it  is  exhibited  as  on 
the  earth,  the  actual  sphere  of  wild  beasts,  not  in  the  heavens 
or  atmosphere.  It  were  incongruous  in  tfie  utmost  degree  to 
exhibit  a  huge  beast  as  in  the  atmosphere  or  sky,  where  it 
could  have  no  support,  and  no  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  its 
peculiar  powers.  What  hunting  grounds  would  it  find  there  ? 
What  game  to  satiate  its  appetite  ?  What  harmless  animals 
on  which  to  wreak  its  ferocity  ?  The  fact,  then,  that  the 
voice  came  from  heaven,  calling  the  witnesses  to  ascend 
thither,  in  place  of  indicating  that  it  came  from  the  civil 
rulers  who  are  symbolized  in  the  passage  by  the  wild  beast,  is 
a  resistless  demonstration  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  them, 
as  that  is  not  the  wild  beast's  station,  but  from  the  Almighty, 
who,  when  he  appears  visibly,  appears  enthroned  in  the 
clouds.  This  consideration  alone  overturns  the  lofty  struc- 
tare  Mr.  F.  has  reared  with  so  much  labor,  and  assurance  of 
its  stability.  And  what  a  misrepresentation  to  ascribe  that 
great  and  gracious  act  of  the  Redeemer,  in  which  he  is 
puUioiy  to  recognise  the  witnesses  as  his,  and  call  them  to 
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the  rewards  of  his  presence — to  the  wild  beast,  whose  mouth, 
according  to  the  prophecy,  instead  of  being  employed  in  sum- 
moning the  risen  and  glorified  martyrs  to  heaven,  is  opened 
in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name  and  his 
tabernacle,  and  them  that  .dwell  in  heaven!  And  its 
blasphemy  lies,  undoubtedly,  in  a  large  degree  in  its  acts,  like 
that  which  Mr.  F.  here  attributes  to  it,  that  involve  an  arro- 
gation  of  the  throne  and  prerogatives  of  the  Most  High.  But 
Mr.  F.  sees  nothing  of  this. 

Next,  his  assumption  that  their  ascent  to  heaven  denoted 
an  elevation  to  political  power,  is  founded  on  the  same  mis- 
take. The  elevation  of  persons  to  heaven  is  not  a  symbol  of 
their  exaltation  to  political  stations  or  power.  Heaven  is 
never  exhibited  as  the  station  of  rulers,  or  their  thrones,  when 
they  appear  in  their  own  persons.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
symbolized  by  celestial  bodies,  that  it  is  tlie  scene  of  their 
symbols.  When  the  kings  of  the  earth,  the  chief  captains, 
the  commanders  of  thousands,  and  others  invested  with  mili- 
tary or  civil  powers,  appear,  as  under  the  sixth  seal,  in  the 
vision  of  the  woman  seated  by  the  waters,  and  the  battle  of 
Armageddon,  they  are  exhibited  as  on  the  earth,  the  actual 
scene  of  their  agency ;  not  in  the  sky,  where  they  could  have 
no  natural  support,  no  throne,  no  subjects,  and  no  antagonists. 
Besides,  who  were  the  subjects  over  whom  the  Vallensio" 
witnesses  possessed  and  exercised  political  power  ?  Over 
one  another  ?  That*  were  to  contradict  the  symbol ;  as  all 
of  them  ascended  to  heaven.  Over  their  enemies,  or  other 
fellow  men  on  the  earth  ?  That  were  to  contradict  history. 
The  Vallenses  were  not  invested  with  any  political  power  over 
one  another,  nor  over  any  other  body  of  persons.  How  sur- 
prising that  none  of  these  considerations  should  have  occurred 
toMr.  F.! 

Thirdly.  But  were  it  admitted  that  an  ascent  to  heaven 
might  denote  an  elevation  to  political  power,  still  an  ascent 
in  a  cloud  could  not.  As  were  the  sun,  moon,  and  start, 
when  used  as  symbols  of  rulers,  exhibited  as  overcast  with  a 
cloud,  it  would  indicate  a  diminution  or  interruption  of  thehr 
influence ;  so  if  the  station  of  the  witnesses  in  heaven  denotes 
their  exaltation  to  civil  power,  their  being  veiled  in  a  cbmd 
would  indicate  their  vnthdrawment  from  the  presence  and 
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observation  of  their  subjects,  and  the  interception,  therefore, 
of  their  influence  on  them. 

Fourthly.  But  Mr.  F.  misrepresents  the  change  in  the 
political  condition  of  the  Vallenses,  which  he  calls  their 
elevation  to  civil  power,  as  ^nuch  as  he  misconceives  the 
symbols.  His  construction  exhibits  them  as  invested  with 
political  offices  and  authority  over  subjects.  It  is  because  he 
imagines  heaven  is  the  symbol  of  the  station  of  rulers,  that  he 
regards  their  ascent  to  heaven  as  denoting  their  exaltation  to 
political  power.  To  verify  his  interpretation,  therefore,  the 
Vallenses  should  have  been  created  civil  rulers,  and  invested 
with  legislative  or  judicial  authority  over  subjects.  They 
were  not  created  rulers,  however,  or  invested  with  any  civil 
authority,  by  the  decree  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  That  decree 
merely  gave  them  toleration  in  their  faith  and  worship  as 
subjects ;  not  as  princes,  legislators,  or  magistrates.  No  mis- 
representation could  be  more  absolute  and  preposterous,  than 
to  exhibit  that  mere  concession  to  them,  as  subjects,  of  their 
natural  rights,  and  pledge  that  they  should  no  longer  be  wan- 
tonly harassed,  plundered,  outraged,  and  slaughtered,  because 
of  their  obedience  to  God,  as  an  investiture  with  the  political 
power  of  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates  ! 

Fifthly.  But,  besides  these  proofs  of  the  total  error  of  his 
interpretation,  it  refutes  itself  again,  by  implying  that,  after 
all,  the  condition  of  the  witnesses,  on  their  ascent  to  heaven, 
was  essentially  no  other  than  that  which  they  had  occupied 
antecedently  to  their  slaughter.  The  decree  of  1690  only 
gave  back  to  the  Vallenses  the  toleration  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  them  by  the  decree  of  1686.  They  were 
again  allowed  to  live  as  they  had  lived  before;  watched, 
oppressed,  and  harassed,  indeed,  but  yet  exempted  from  l)loody 
persecution.  But  that  is  to  contradict  the  prophecy,  which 
represents  that  they  had  before  dwelt  on  the  earth,  and  there 
altered  their  testimony  ;  and  exhibits  their  elevation  to 
heaven  as  their  introduction  into  a  new  scene ; — a  removal 
from  the  sight  and  power  of  their  enemies,  and  exaltation  to 
the  divine  presence,  and  the  joys  and  glories  of  an  immortal 
life.  According  to  Mr.  F.,'  it  was  not  an  assumption  to  a 
new  scene  and  a  new  relation  to  God.  They  had  not  only 
held  a  station  in  heaven  before,  but  had  occupied  it  during 
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a  large  part  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  that  had  passed 
from  the  time  to  which  he  refers  the  beginning  of  their  pro- 
phesying !  His  construction  implies  also  that  they  had  uttered 
their  testimony  as  kings,  princes,  legislators,  and  magistrates, 
and  had  suffered  their  persecution  and  been  put  to  death  in 
that  relation.  The  Revelation,  however,  represents  them  as 
prophesying  in  sackcloth,  and  ascribes  to  them  no  other  power 
than  that  of  prophets  over  their  enemies ;  of  devouring  them 
by  the  fire  that  proceeds  from  their  mouths;  of  shutting 
heaven  that  it  rain  not ;  of  turning  waters  to  blood ;  and  of 
smiting  the  earth  with  plagues. 

He  mistakes,  in  like  manner,  in  representing  that  the  grant 
of  toleration  to  the  Vallenses  impressed  their  enemies  with 
great  fear.  It  was  their  swords,  their  courage,  and  their 
success,  that  inspired  their  antagonists  with  apprehension,  not 
their  obtaining  a  pledge  of  safety  from  the  government. 
That  did  not  arm  them  with  power  to  assail  and  molest  their 
ecclesiastical  enemies.  It  may  have  disappointed  and  chagrined 
them,  but  it  had  no  adaptation  to  render  them  fearful  for 
their  own  safety.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  occa* 
sion  of  great  fear  to  their  political  enemies.  Why  should  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  or  the  nobles  and  magistrates  who  took  a 
part  in  the  administration  of  his  government,  regard  with 
extreme  alarm  a  grant  of  toleration  to  the  Vallenses,  which 
he  had  voluntarily  given,  and  which  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  rescind  at  any  moment  he  pleased  ? 

And,  finally,  Mr.  F.  contradicts  the  prophecy,  in  like  man*, 
ner,  in  representing  the  English  Revolution  in  1688  as  tlie 
event  denoted  by  the  fall  of  the  city ;  first,  because  the  fall 
of  the  tenth  of  the  city  was  caused  by  an  earthquake  that 
took  place  the  same  hour  as  the  ascent  of  the  witnesses.  But 
the  English  Revolution  preceded  the  gift  of  toleration  to  the 
Vallenses  a  year  and  a  half.  James  II.  was  dethroned  in 
December,  1688 ;  the  decree  recalling  the  Vallenses  and 
yiekiing  them  toleration  wi(^  not  issued  till  June,  1690. 

Next :  because  the  English  Revolution  was  not  the  fall  of 
a  tenth  of  the  city.  The  city  is  not  the  symbol  of  the  states 
or  kingdoms  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  of  the  nationalized 
hierarchies  of  those  kingdomn.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  same 
organization,  we  are  ezpre«ly  told,  as  the  woman  who  wat 
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seated  where  the  waters  were,  representing  the  peoples  and 
jnultitudes  and  nations  and  tongues ;  and  who  was  borne  on 
the  wild  beast,  and  enticed  the  kings  to  fornication.  "  And 
the  woman  whom  thou  didst  see,  is  the  great  city  which  has 
empire  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  chap.  xvii.  18 ;  while 
great  Babylon  is  called  "  The  great  harlot  who  corrupted  the 
earth  with  her  fornication,"  chap.  xix.  2.  She  is  shown  to 
be  the  symbol  of  the  same  body  as  the  city  also,  by  the  name 
on  her  forehead,  "  The  great  Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots 
and  abominations  of  the  earth."  "  She  has  empire  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth."  But  the  states  have  not  authority 
over  their  kings.  The  monarchs  are  not  under  the  dominion 
of  their  own  subjects.  There  is  no  civil  body  that  has 
dominion  over  them.  The  nationalized  hierarchies  are  the 
only  organizations  that  have  reigned  over  the  kings.  They 
are  the  only  organizations  also  that  sustain  such  a  relation  to 
the  civil  rulers  as  is  denoted  by  the  station  of  the  woman  on 
the  wild  beast ;  or  such  a  relation  to  the  people  and  multitudes 
and  nations  and  tongues,  as  the  woman  seated  where  the 
waters,  the  symbol  of  the  nations,  were ;  and  those  hierarchies 
answer  to  these  descriptions  in  all  respects.  The  fall  of  the 
tenth  of  the  city,  therefore,  is  not  a  fall  of  one  of  the  states 
or  monarchies  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  a  fall  of  the  nation- 
alized hierarchy  of  one  of  those  kingdoms  from  its  station  as 
an  establishment. 

Nor  was  the  legislation  and  establishment  of  the  English 
church  as  a  Protestant  instead  of  a  Catholic  church,  a  fall  of 
the  tenth  of  the  city.  Its  relation  to  the  civil  rulers  was  not 
changed.  It  continued  to  be  supported  by  the  wild  beast,  as 
much  as  before.  It  continued  to  arrogate  and  exert  authority 
over  the  nation.  It  is  a  dejection  from  the  station  of  a 
national  church,  that  is  denoted  by  its  fall;  not  a  mere 
secession  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which  did  not  affect  its 
relations  to  the  state. 

Nor,  were  it  admitted  that  the  secession  of  a  church  from 
Rome  is  its  fall,  would  it  imply  that  it  ceased  thereby  to  be  a 
part  of  great  Babylon.  As  it  would  fall  as  a  tenth  part  of 
great  Babylon,  it  would  of  course  still  be  a  tenth  part  of  it 
as  falkn ;  precisely  as  when  the  remaining  nine  parts  fall, 
they  will  continue  to  be  great  Babylon  as  absolutely  as  before. 
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and  the  servants  of  God  will  be  summoned  to  come  out  of 
her  as  such,  that  they  may  not  partake  of  her  sins,  nor 
receive  of  her  plagues.  Their  only  difference  will  be,  that 
they  are  fallen  instead  of  standing,  and  are  become  a  habU 
tation  of  demons,  and  a  station  of  every  unclean  spirit,  and 
a  station  of  every  unclean  and  hated  bird ; — more  profligate 
and  shameless  in  apostasy  than  before !  How  preposterous 
to  regard  the  fall  of  a  tenth  of  the  city,  which  involves  suck 
an  augmented  depravation,  as  a  change  from  a  Papal  to  a 
Protestant  nationalization ! 

There  were  no  seven  thousand  men  of  name  slain  by  the 
English  Revolution.  There  was  no  slaughter  or  execution 
of  princes,  nobles,  and  dignitaries ;  and  no  bloody  insurrec- 
tions or  strifes  in  which  great  numbers  of  distinguished 
persons  were  put  to  death.  The  Catholics  who  survived  did 
not  become  fearful  and  give  glory  to  God.  They  continuedt 
as  far  as  they  ventured  to  express  themselves,  to  be  animated 
by  hatred,  malice,  ambition,  and  revenge ;  and  denounced 
and  opposed  the  Protestant  establishment,  through  a  long 
series  of  years. 

And  finally,  the  second  woe  did  not  terminate  at  that 
period.  The  Turks  still  continued  to  maintain  and  exercise 
their  cruel  dominion  over  the  apostate  churches  of  the  east, 
without  any  essential  alleviation,  and  continue  to  maintain  it 
to  the  present  hour. 

There  thus  is  not  a  single  particular  of  importance,  in  which 
Mr.  F.'s  construction  is  not  totally  wrong.  We  invoke  the  at* 
tention  of  the  students  of  the  prophecy  to  this  demonstration 
of  the  error  of  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  and  tlie 
contradictions  and  absurdities  that  mark  his  solutions.  His 
explication  of  this  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  usual 
method.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  his  system  of 
abstract  arrangement."  It  is  one  on  which  be  has  bestowed 
great  labor,  and  in  his  historical  investigations,  vrith  as  mucli 
discrimination  and  success,  perhaps,  as  any  other.  Yet  what 
a  total  inattention  to  the  nature  of  the  s}rmbols  it  betrays! 
On  what  sheer  and  obvious  mistakes  are  his  most  important 
and  confident  assumptions  founded!  What  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that  instead  of  interpreting  the  vision  by  its 
proper  laws,  he  merely  employs  himself  in  perverting  it  to 
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the  support  of  his  arbitrary  theory  ?  The  moment  the  specious 
structure  which  he  has  reared  with  so  much  toil,  and  en- 
deavored to  invest  with  an  air  of  solidity  and  strength,  is 
examined  by  the  torch  of  truth,  it  proves  to  be  but  the  fabric 
of  his  fancy,  and  sinks  back  into  the  chaos  from  which  he 
drew  it. 

Ig^The  same  want  of  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  symbols, 
and  the  same  arbitrary  method  of  construction,  mark  his 
exposition  of  the  twelfth  chapter.  He  begins  with  the 
assumption  that  the  heaven  in  which  the  woman  and  dragon 
were  seen,  "  is  the  visible  church  under  its  spiritual  governors," 
p.  112;  by  which  he  doubtless  means  that  it  is  the  symbol  of 
that  church.  He,  however,  offers  no  proofs  of  it,  nor  could 
be.  Mark  xiii.  24-31,  to  which  he  refers  in  his  preliminary 
chapter,  as  exemplifying  that  construction,  yields  it  no  sup- 
port. Mere  space  cannot  serve  as  a  symbol  of  intelligent 
beings.  There  is  no  analogy  between  them.  The  heavens 
lure  not  an  agent.  They  are  the  mere  scene  of  the  symbols 
of  the  vision,  not  any  of  those  symbols  themselves.  Those 
symbols  are  exhibited  in  that  scene,  doubtless,  to  indicate  the 
conspicuity  and  greatness  of  the  agents  whom  they  represent. 
He  contradicts  his  assumption,  indeed,  in  his  exposition  of 
this  vision,  in  exhibiting  the  woman  as  the  symbol  of  the 
faithful  part  of  the  church  of  the  western  empire,  and  the 
dragon  as  the  representative  of  its  unfaithful  members  ;  as 
that  is  to  make  the  scene  of  the  vision,  and  the  woman,  and 
the  dragpn,  the  symbols  of  the  same  agents ;  which  is  wholly 
without  authority,  inconsistent  with  their  nature,  and  contra- 
<ltctory  to  other  parts  of  the  prophecy.  Mr.  F.  offers  nothing 
to  support  it,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  consideration  that 
ean  yield  it  any  sanction.  It  is  to  betray  the  grossest  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  symbolization,  to  imagine  that  a  mere 
pcyrtion  of  remote  space  above  us,  or  of  the  atmosphere,  can 
symbolize  agents,  and  the  same  agents  as  are  denoted  by  the 
seven-headed  dragon.  It  is  preposterous  to  imagine  that  the 
dragon  is  the  symbol  of  the  unfaithful  part  of  the  church  of 
the  western  empire.  What,  on  that  construction,  do  its 
seven  heads  mean?  What  is  symbolized  by  its  diadems? 
What  by  its  horns,  by  its  striking  down  the  stars  to  the  earth, 
and  its  desiring  to  devour  the  man-chikl  ?    It  is  impos.sible  to 
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assign  a  satisfactory  import  to  them,  consistently  with  hii 
assumption.  But  he  contradicts  his  construction,  by  alleging 
that  the  dragon  is  also  the  symbol  both  of  the  evil  spirit  <v 
Satan,  and  of  the  western  Roman  empire  !  Were  a  child  to 
commit  such  blunders,  it  might  raise  a  smile  at  the  want  of 
discernment  which  it  betrays ;  but  that  an  interpreter  who 
has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  the  subject  should 
remain  so  totally  unaware  of  its  first  principles,  excites  a8t<v 
nishment.  Mr.  F.,  it  would  seem,  has  not  the  faintest  con* 
ception  of  symbolization.  He  has  only  caught,  it  appears,  a 
few  terms,  and  formed  a  few  technical  phrases  without  any 
perception  of  their  meaning.  His  explanatigns  a:*e  mere 
guesses  and  assumptions,  wrought  into  a  showy  fabric,  with* 
out  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  whiok 
it  is  formed,  or  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

If  the  dragon  denotes  alike  the  great  fallen  spirit,  the  western 
Roman  empire,  "  viewed  geographically,"  and  the  unfaithfbi 
part  of  the  church  of  that  empire,  it  is  apparent  that  its 
meaning  must  be  wholly  arbitrary,  and  not  founded  on  any 
analogy  of  its  nature  to  that  which  it  is  used  to  represent. 
But  it  is  not  the  symbol  either  of  the  devil,  that  empire,  or  the 
members  of  that  church.  There  is  no  adaptation  in  such  mtt 
animal  to  represent  a  mere  spirit.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
prophecy  to  justify  the  ascription  to  it  of  such  a  meaning :  and 
it  is  shown  to  be  false  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  rulers  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire.  It  gave 
its  power,  throne,  and  great  authority  to  the  seven-headed 
wild  beast,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  rulers  of  the  western 
empire  after  its  division  into  ten  kingdoms.  It  is  the  symbcrf, 
therefore,  of  a  combination  of  men,  who  had  power,  a  throne, 
and  great  authority  in  the  western  empire,  to  transfer  to  that 
body  of  rulers ;  and  thence  must  be  the  symbol  of  the  ancient 
dynasty  from  which  the  new  body  of  rulers  denoted  by  the 
wild  beast,  derived  its  peculiar  power  and  authority. 

It  is  shown  by  the  prophecy  also  that  it  cannot  be  the 
symbol  of  the  unfaithful  members  of  the  visible  western 
church ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  included  in  the  whole  earth 
that  worshipped  the  dragon  because  it  gave  authority  to  the 
wild  beast,  and  that  wondered  after  the  wild  beast.  As  the 
whole  earth,  the  symbol  of  the  whole  population,  is  thus  dis* 
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tinguidhed  from  the  dragon,  and  the  whole  population  are  ex- 
hibited as  apostate,  it  is  manifest  that  the  dragon  cannot  be 
the  symbol  of  that  apostate  population. 

Nor  can  it  be  the  symbol  of  the  western  Rotnan  empire 
*  geographically  considered."  It  has  no  adaptation  to  denote 
a  mere  territory.  It  were  incongruous  in  the  utmost  degree 
to  make  it  the  symbol  of  an  inanimate  object.  Of  what  acts 
is  a  mere  territory  capable  ?  Of  what  actions  is  it  capable  that 
present  an  analogy  to  a  dragon  standing  on  the  moon,  striking 
down  stars,  and  desiring  and  designing  to  devour  a  man  child? 
It  is  equally  unjustifiable  and  preposterous  to  regard  it  as  the 
fymbol  of  th^  apostate  population  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  for 
who  then  are  they  who  worship  it,  because  it  gave  authority 
to  the  wild  beast  ?  Yet  these  assumptions,  that  are  thus  not 
only  without  any  foundation  whatever,  but  are  in  the  most 
open  contradiction  to  the  plain  characters  of  the  passage,  are 
advanced  by  Mr.  F.  with  the  utmost  assurance,  and  made  the 
basis  of  his  construction  of  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth chapters. 

But  we  have  not  pointed  out  all  the  errors  of  his  explica- 
tion of  these  symbols.  In  ord6r  to  reconcile  its  contradictions, 
and  give  it  an  air  of  consistency,  he  makes  the  further  as- 
sumption that  the  corporeal  dragon  itself  is  not  the  primary 
symbolic  agent  bearing  that  name,  but  only  an  instrument  or 
engine  of  that  agent,  which  is  the  devil.  He  accordingly  calls 
the  body  and  limbs  of  the  dragon,  his  "  borrowed  members,'' 
and  his  "  secular  borrowed  members.''  A  bold  assumption 
certainly,  and  fraught,  if  allowable,  with  a  law  that  must  over- 
turn not  only  most  of  his  constructions,  but  those  also  given 
by  the  interpreting  angels,  and  all  others  that  have  ever  been 
oflfered  of  the  prophecy.  Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  perceptive  and  voluntary  nature  of  the  dragon  was  a 
different  agent  from  the  dragon  itself ;  and  the  symbol  of  a 
different  agent  from  that  which  its  body  represents  ?  Was 
that  brute  any  more  a  double  agent,  or  suited  to  represent  two 
different  classes  of  agents,  than  any  other  used  as  a  symbol  in 
the  visions  ?  Is  there  any  more  ground  for  distinguishing 
between  its  conscious  nature,  and  its  body,  than  there  is  for 
distinguishing  between  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  horsemen 
of  the  seals,  of  the  white  robed  multitudes,  chap,  vii.,  and  of 
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the  kings  and  their  subjects,  chap,  vi.,  xvii.,  xviii..  and  xix. ; 
or  between  the  conscious  and  corporeal  natures  of  the  locusts 
and  horses,  chap,  ix.,  the  birds,  chap,  xix.,  or  any  other  bodied 
symbols  of  the  prophecy  ?  There  certainly  is  not.  The 
dragon  is  a  single  agent,  having  one  nature,  and  only  one,  and 
can  no  more  be  divided  into  parts,  and  made  the  symbol  of 
different  classes  of  agents,  than  the  witnesses  can,  their  dead 
bodies,  the  people,  and  tribes,  and  tongues,  and  nations,  that 
gaze  on  them,  or  any  other  symbols  of  the  visions.  The 
assumption  is  against  nature^  It  is  contradictory  to  all  the 
views  on  which  we  act  in  our  conduct  towards  one  another, 
and  towards  inferior -orders  of  creatures,  and  if  allowable,  would 
render  the  prophecy  wholly  inexplicable ;  for  who  can  tell,  if 
the  dragon  be  a  double  agent,  but  that  the  other  symbols  are 
also  ?  But  how  can  it  be  known  who  or  what  the  invisible 
agent  in  each  is  ?  How  is  it  to  be  ascertained  what  spirit 
animates  the  hail,  fire,  and  blood,  of  the  first  trumpet ;  the 
volcanic  mountain,  sea,  fish,  and  ships  of  the  second;  the 
meteor  and  waters  of  the  third  ;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  the 
fourth ;  the  locusts  of  the  fifth ;  the  monster  horses  of  the 
sixth ;  the  two  wild  beasts  and  the  image  ;  or  the  horses  at 
the  last  great  battle,  and  the  fowls  that  devour  them  ?  If  the 
symbols  exhibited  in  the  visions  are  not  the  real  and  sole 
representatives,  and  all  that  is  to  be  interpreted,  it  is  obviously 
beyond  our  power  to  determine  what  the  representatives  are, 
and  wholly  impossible,  therefore,  to  know  what  they  foreshow. 
But  such  an  ascription  to  them  of  a  second  invisible  and 
spiritual  agent,  is  wholly  without  authority,  and  as  unphilo- 
sophical  and  monstrous  as  a  like  ascription  were  to  the  ordi- 
nary animals  and  inanimate  objects  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  What  a  boundless  license  Mr.  F.  arrogates  in  this 
assumption !  On  what  a  stupendous  scale  does  the  princifde 
on  which  he  here  proceeds,  add  to  the  words  of  the  prophecy ; 
— doubling  the  symbols  throughout  by  making  each  one  the 
borrowed  members'*  of  an  invisible  agent  of  a  wholly  different 
nature !  This  theory  is  like  that  of  Origen,  that  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  stars  are  animated  by  spirits ;  bespeaks  as 
gross  an  ignorance  of  nature,  and  as  wild  a  fancy,  and  is  as 
discreditable  to  an  interpreter,  as  a  similar  hypothesis  now  were 
to  a  geologist  or  an  astronomer. 
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He  plunges,  in  interpreting  the  acts  of  the  dragon,  into 
other  absurdities".  In  undertaking  to  explain  how  all  the 
members  of  the  church,  whom  he  supposes  the  dragon  to 
symbolize,  became  unfaithful,  he  assumes  that  they  must  have 
been  "influenced  by  an  unfaithful  clergy  and  then  proceeds 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  such  a  clergy,  by  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  stars  denote  the  ministers  of  the  word,  and 
that  the  act  of  the  dragon,  in  dragging  and  casting  one  third 
of  them  to  the  earth,  symbolizes  their  seduction  by  the  devil 
to  apostasy.  But  that  is  to  account  for  that  apostasy  by 
assuming  its  previous  existence.  If  the  dragon's  body  denotes 
the  unfaithful  members  of  the  church,  as  that  body  existed 
before  it  struck  down  the  stars,  the  unfaithful  members  whom 
it  represents  must  have  existed  before  they  exerted  the  act 
which  that  stroke  symbolizes.  Besides,  his  explication  makes 
**the  unfaithful  members"  of  the  church  the  cause  of  the 
apostasy  of  the  clergy,  not  "  the  unfaithful  clergy"  the  cause 
of  the  apostasy  of  the  members  of  the  church.  If,  as  he 
assumes,  the  stars  are  the  symbols  of  the  ministers  of  the 
word,  or  the  clergy ;  if  the  dejection  of  the  stars  denotes  the 
seduction  of  the  clergy  to  apostasy ;  and  if  the  tail  of  the 
dragon,  by  which  they  were  cast  to  the  earth,  symbolizes  the 
unfaithiiil  members  of  the  church ;  then  clearly  it  was  by 
those  unfaithful  members  that  the  clergy  were  seduced  to 
apostasy,  not  those  unfaithful  members  that  were  seduced  to 
apostasy  by  the  clergy ! 

His  views  of  the  birth  of  the  man-child  are  marked  by  an 
equal  violation  of  logic  and  congruity.  He  says,  "  The  birth 
of  a  man-child  denotes  the  setting  apart  of  a  community  from 
the  great  general  mass,  with  which  it  was  previously  com- 
mingled," vol.  iii.  p.  116 ;  regards  "the  Vallensico-Albigensic 
church"  as  the  small  community  symbolized  by  the  man- 
child,  pp.  126,  140 ;  and  exhibits  their  preaching  the  gospel 
as  the  peculiar  work  denoted  by  their  ruling  the  nations,  pp. 
131,  132.  His  definition,  however,  is  wholly  unsupported 
and  unauthorized.  The  mere  migration  of  persons  from 
Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  from  Cambray  to  Albigese,  from 
Europe  to  America,  is  not  a  birth.  A  birth  is  an  introduc- 
tion of  an  agent  into  a  new  mode  of  existence,  as  well  as  a 
new  sphere ;  not  a  mere  removal  from  one  place  to  another, 
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while  the  nature  of  the  life  and  agency  remains  the  same  as 
it  had  before  been.  It  indicates,  therefore,  the  introduction 
of  those  whom  the  man-child  represents,  into  a  form  of  life 
of  which  they  had  before  had  no  experience,  and  where 
they  fill  an  office,  and  exert  powers  and  prerogatives  they 
had  never  before  possessed ;  and  what  that  new  form  o£  life 
and  office  are,  the  prophecy  expressly  states.  The  man-child 
was  one  who  was  about  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  was  caught  up  to  God  and  to  his  throne.  He  was  the 
symbol  of  one,  therefore,  who  was  made  by  the  church  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  who  was  to  com- 
mence his  career  as  monarch,  under  the  promise  that  he 
would  repress  the  enemies  of  the  church,  but  who  was  imme- 
diately led  to  arrogate  the  throne  and  prerogatives  of  God, 
and  tyrannize  over  it,  in  place  of  protecting  it :  and  the  vision 
had  its  accomplishment  in  Constantine  and  his  successors, 
who  professed  Christianity  Mr.  F.'s  reference  of  this  sym- 
bol to  the  Vallenses  and  Albigenses  is,  accordingly,  as  mis- 
taken as  his  views  are  of  its  meaning.  The  Vallenses  and 
Albigenses  were  not  monarchs.  Their  preaching  the  gospel 
and  testifying  against  the  usurpations,  superstitions,  and 
idolatries  of  the  apostate  church,  were  no^  ruling  the  nations 
with  an  iron  sceptre,  nor  an  arrogation  of  the  throne  and 
rights  of  God,  and  tyranhy  over  other  worshippers !  What 
astounding  blunders  !  He  exhibits  the  symbol  of  the  usurp- 
ing apostate  and  persecuting  dynasty  of  rulers  of  the  Roman 
empire,  who  are  represented  also  by  the  seventh  head  of  the 
dragon  and  of  the  wild  beast,  as  the  symbol  of  the  witnesses 
of  Jesus,  ascribes  to  those  witnesses  the  blasphemous  arroga- 
tions  and  bloody  tyrannies  of  those  monarchs,  and  makes 
them,  therefore,  the  slaughterers  of  themselves,  instead  of  the 
victims  of  their  persecutors !  The  whole  of  his  construction 
of  the  symbol  is  thus  the  mere  work  of  inconsiderate  and 
blind  theory,  not  only  without  a  shadow  of  authority  from 
the  symbols,  but  in  palpable  contradiction  to  their  obvious 
meaning. 

After  these  bold  constructions,  he  endeavors  to  confirm  his 
views  of  the  chronology  of  the  vision,  by  attempting  to  prove* 
that  the  holy  city,  chap,  xi.,  and  the  heaven  of  this  vision  are 
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the  same.  The  following  passage  exhibits  his  method  of 
establishing  that  proposition : 

"  In  the  preceding  vision  of  the  two  witnesses  the  various  actors  are 
all  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  holy  city,  however  different 
may  be  the  stations  which  are  assigned  to  them  within  those  limits.  In 
the  present  vision  both  the  woman,  and  the  man-child,  and  the  dragon, 
are  described  as  equally  occupying  the  symbolical  heaven.  Heaven, 
there/ore,  in  the  present  vision,  corresponds  with  the  holy  city  in  the 
last  \Tsion ;  accordingly,  both  heaven  and  the  holy  city  alike  symbolize 
the  visible  church  existing  under  the  sway  of  its  spiritual  governors,  or 
viewed  under  the  aspect  of  a  regularly  organized  polity.'' — Vol.  iii. 
p.  121. 

Where  now  are  his  proofs  ?  How  does  the  fact  that  one 
aet  of  symbols  was  in  the  holy  city,  and  the  other  in  heaven, 
show  that  heaven  and  the  city  denote  the  same  thing  ?  How 
does  it  follow,  because  those  symbols  were  in  heaven,  that 
heaven  represents  the  same  thing  as  the  holy  city,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  symbols  of  the  fourth  trumpet  were  in 
heaven,  proves  that  they  denote  the  same  things  as  the  symbols 
in  the  holy  city ;  or  the  fact  that  the  symbols  of  the  second 
trumpet  were  in  the  sea,  demonstrates  that  the  sea  symbolizes 
the  same  thing  as  the  holy  city  ?  His  premises  obviously  fur- 
nish no  ground  whatever  for  his  conclusion.  It  is  a  merely- 
gratuitous  assumption,  set  off  according  to  his  usual  manner,  in 
the  forms  of  logic,  but  without  any  sanction,  either  immediately 
from  the  symbols  themselves,  or  from  any  other  parts  of  the 
prophecy. 

After  exalting  this  preposterous  conclusion  to  the  station  of 
a  demonstrated  proposition,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
vision  of  the  temple  and  witnesses  treats  throughout  of  essen- 
tially the  same  things  as  the  vision  of  the  woman  and  dragon. 
We  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  absurdity  in  which  he  involves  himself  in  the 
undertaking.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  results  to  which 
he  is  led  are  as  unauthorized  and  as  monstrous  as  the  assump- 
tions from  which  he  deduces  them.  No  one  of  whom  we  are 
aware,  in  the  long  series  of  fanciful  and  fanatical  interpreters, 
has  transcended  the  lawlessness  and  folly  of  his  chapter  on  this 
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subject.  He  asserts  the  boldest  and  most  sweeping  propo- 
sitions,  without  a  particle  of  proof.  He  offers  the  most 
palpable  contradictions  to  the  plain  teachings  of  the  prophecy, 
as  logical  deductions  from  self-evident,  or  demonstrated  prin- 
ciples. He  veils  the  flattest  blunders  and  most  shapeless 
incongruities  under  the  form  of  rigid  argumentation  !  There 
is  nothing  throughout  his  long  dissertation  on  the  theme  that 
merits  the  name  of  exposition.  The  only  instruments  with 
which  he  works,  are  gratuitous  assumptions,  and  inferences 
from  false  theories  and  unauthorized  constructions  he  had 
advanced  in  his  explanation  of  other  chapters.  Had  the 
symbols  of  this  vision  been  of  a  wholly  different  nature,  we 
see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  have  put  on  them 
the  same  construction  :  as  he  takes  his  hypothesis  as  his  guide, ' 
and  employs  himself  in  accommodating  the  prophecy  to  his 
general  idea  of  its  import  first  gained  in  the  abstract,"  not 
in  interpreting  it  by  its  proper  laws  ;  and  in  that  presumptuous 
endeavor,  makes  heaven,  the  woman,  the  dragon,  the  man- 
child,  the  sealed,  and  the  witnesses,  the  symbols  of  parts  of 
the  same  body  ;  converts  the  dynasty  of  emperors,  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  God  and  tyrannized  over  the  church,  into 
the  witnesses  ;  transfers  to  the  fourth  century,  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  144,000  sealed  who  are  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  perverts  and  confounds  the  prophecy  at  every  step 
by  other  similar  blunders!  Can  any  symbols  be  imagined 
more  unsuited  to  support  his  idea  in  the  abstract"  than 
these  ?  If  there  were  no  barrier  to  his  placing  on  them  such 
a  construction,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  not  have 
deduced  his  system  with  equal  facility  had  any  other  combi- 
nation of  symbols  been  used  in  their  place  ? 

His  exposition  of  the  war  of  Michael  and  the  dragon  is 
conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  marked  by  equal 
errors.  He  regards  Michael  as  Christ,  which  is  to  con- 
tradict the  representation,  chap,  v.,  that  no  creature  is  ade- 
quate to  take  his  place  in  the  visions.  He  exhibits  the 
dragon  as  the  great  red  dragon  of  the  former  vision,  not 
Satan  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  express  designation  of  him  as 
the  devil,  and  to  the  representation  that  he  had  angels,  and 
that  he  fought  in  heaven.  The  seven-headed  dragon  had  no 
•  angels  and  was  not  fitted  to  fight  in  mere  space,  where  it  had 
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no  ground  on  which  to  .stand.  Though  it  is  exhibited  as 
in  heaven  in  the  preceding  vision,  yet  it  is  as  standing,  and 
standing,  doubtless,  like  the  woman  whose  man-child  it 
designed  to  devour,  on  the  moon.  The  dragon  he  again  re- 
presents as  a  double  agent,  the  devil  as  its  animating  spirit, 
its  body  as  denoting  the  western  Roman  empire,  and  its 
angels  as  symbolizing  the  "  Latin  priesthood while  the 
angels  of  Michael  he  holds  were  symbols  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  pure  western  churches.  He  treats  heaven 
again,  also,  without  proof  and  in  violation  of  congruity,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  visible  church.  He,  accordingly,  regards  the 
war  as  denoting  a  contest  between  the  ministers  of  the  pure 
or  Protestant  churches  and  the  Latin  priesthood.  But  if 
those  assumptions  are  correct,  then  the  dejection  of  the 
dragon  and  his  angels  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  must  symbo- 
lize the  excommunication  of  the  Latin  priesthood  from  the 
visible  church,  of  which  heaven  he  asserts-  is  the  symbol. 
But  there  was  no  such  excommunication  of  the  whole  body 
of  Latin  priests  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  which  he  refers 
the  vision,  nor  at  any  other  period.  Mr.  F.,  however,  in 
place  of  adhering  to  his  theory,  and  treating  a  dejection  from 
heaven  to  earth  as  symbolizing  an  expulsion  from  the  visible 
church,  interprets  it  as  meaning  a  mere  change  in  "  public 
opinion  "  in  respect  to  the  persecution  of  the  witnesses,  by 
which  it  became  so  unpopular,  as  to  induce  Satan  to  adopt  a 
different  method  of  opposing  them.  Heaven  is,  accordingly, 
in  his  explanation,  the  symbol,  not  of  the  visible  church,  but 
of  a  "public  opinion"  in  favor  of  persecution;  and  a  fall  from 
heaven  to  earth  a  symbol  of  the  change  of  "public  opinion  " 
in  favor  of  toleration.  This  "general  idea  of  its  import 
gained  in  the  abstract, "  without  a  shred  of  ground  to  sustain 
it,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  symbolization,  he  puts 
forth  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  logical  deduction  from  a  "  scien- 
tific principle,"  as  an  interpretation  of  this  great  vision.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  annals  of  explication  that  surpasses  it 
in  error  or  folly  ? 

He  returns  immediately,  however,  to  his  first  definition  of 
beaven,  and  construes  the  denunciation  of  war  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth,  because  the  devil  had  come  down  to  them, 
as  denoting  that  he  was  to  assail  them  firom  without  the  visible 
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church ;  and  then,  again,  as  promptly  contradicts  that  assump- 
tion, by  representing  that  the  agents  through  whom  he  as* 
sailed  them  from  without  the  visible  church,  were  the  infidels 
of  France,  not  the  "  Latin  priesthood,"  whom  he  had  repre* 
sented  as  symbolized  by  the  devil's  angels  by  whom  he 
carried  on  his  war. 

The  serpent  which  pursued  the  woman  and  cast  waters 
from  its  mouth,  and  which  is  shown  by  that  peculiarity  to  be 
the  great  red  dragon,  not  a  mere  spirit,  he  treats  as  the 
devil  that  fought  with  Michael,  and  interprets  the  waters  as 
denoting  the  infidels  of  the  last  century  who  assailed  Christi- 
anity. But  those  infidels  attacked  the  "  Latin  priesthood  " 
and  the  Latin  church  as  directly  and  violently  as  "  the  colleo- 
tive  body  of  sound  believers."  Their  arms  were,  indeed, 
directed  chiefly  against  the  false  doctrines  and  impious  super- 
stitions of  the  Catholics ;  and  drew  their  force  In  a  large  de- 
gree from  the  false  assumption  that  the  apostate  religion  of 
the  Catholic  church  is  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  priests 
of  that  apostate  religion  his  ministers.  Mr.  F.'s  construction, 
accordingly,  exhibits  the  devil's  own  army,  "  the  Latin  priest- 
hood," as  the  special  victims  of  his  persecution  and  flood  of 
waters,  instead  of  being  the  agents  by  whom  he  carried  on 
his  war  on  the  woman !  The  prophecy,  moreover,  exhibits 
the  devil  as  cast  down  from  heaven  by  force,  against  his  most 
strenuous  endeavors  to  maintain  his  station  there.  It  was 
because  he  could  not  prevail  that  he  was  cast  down.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  P.,  however,  it  was  not  of  necessity  but 
voluntarily  that  he  and  his  angels  left  the  visible  church,  and 
arrayed  an  army  of  infidels  against  the  woman,  pp.  154,  157. 

We  have  another  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
establishes  propositions,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter. 

"  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  commentators,  whether  they  be 
ancient  or  modem,  Popish  or  Protestant,  however  they  may  differ  in 
subordinate  particulars,  the  seven-headed  and  ten-homed  beast  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  pronounced  to  bo  substantially  the  same  as  the  fourth 
and  ten-homed  beast  of  Daniel.  But  the  ten-homed  beast  of  Daniel  k 
indisputably  the  Roman  Empire.  Thereforey  the  seven-headed  and 
ten-homed  beast  of  the  Apocalypse  must  be  the  Roman  empire  Vk^ 
wise.** — VoL  iil  p.  169. 
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In  the  passage,  however,  in  his  second  volume,  p.  63,  to 
which  he  refers  for  proof  of  this  construction,  in  place  of 
presenting  any  demonstration  of  it,  he  merely  asserts  that  it 
is  so  clear  as  not  to  need  any  proof ;  and  in  support  of  the 
definition  which,  in  his  preliminary  chapter,  he  gives  of  a 
wild  beast,  as  denoting  **a  great  secular  empire,  which  professes 
to  act,  and  acts  upon  principles  adverse  to  true  religion,"  he 
only  alleges  Daniel  vii.  4, 17,  in  which  the  beasts  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  symbols  of  kings,  not  kingdoms.  The  horns 
also  are  interpreted  by  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  repre- 
senting kings,  not  kingdoms.  He  thus  takes  a  definition 
which  he  has  advanced,  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  interpretation  given  of  the  symbol 
both  in  Daniel  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  violation  of 
congruity,  as  an  "indisputable"  axiom,  and  employs  it  as 
such  in  the  explication  of  the  whole  series  of  the  symbols  of 
Daniel  and  of  John.  But  the  wild  beast  is  not  the  symbol  of 
**  the  Roman  empire,  considered  geographically,"  vol.  iii.  p. 
170.  That  construction  is  forbidden  by  analogy.  There  is 
no  similitude  between  a  wild  beast  and  a  mere  geographical 
territory.  The  wild  beast  is  an  agent,  and  is  represented  as 
acting  like  a  ferocious  brute  It  were  preposterous  to  ascribe 
the  disposition  and  acts  of  a  brute  to  a  geographical  territory. 
One  of  its  heads  is  said  to  be  wounded,  as  it  were,  to  death. 
What  infliction  is  there  to  which  a  territory  can  be  subjected 
that  bears  any  analogy  to  such  a  wound  ?  A  territory  is  not 
capable  of  death,  or  a  death  wound.  The  beast  is  stamped 
with  names  of  blasphemy,  and  has  a  mouth  which  it  opens  in 
blasphemy.  Has  a  territory  any  such  organs  as  heads  and  a 
mouth,  or  any  power  of  exerting  acts  of  that  nature  ?  The 
beast  has  crowns  on  its  horns.  A  territory  has  no  crowns 
or  kingly  powers  such  as  crowns  may  be  thought  to  denote. 
The  horns,  moreover,  are  expressly  declared  to  be  sym- 
bols of  kings.  Its  most  conspicuous  parts  are  indisputably, 
therefore,  symbols  of  men  in  civil  authority ;  and  analogy 
requires  that  all  its  other  parts  should  be  taken  as  symbols  of 
persons  in  civil  authority  acting  in  union  with  and  subordi- 
nation to  those  kings.  This  construction  is  confirmed  by  the 
discrimination  of  the  beast  from  every  tribe,  and  people,  and 
tongue,  and  nation  over  which  it  had  authority,  and  by  whom 
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it  was  worshipped.  It  cannot  symbolize  a  mere  territory 
therefore,  as  the  territory  of  the  Roman  empire  never  had 
authority  over  any  tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue,  and  nation 
that  dwelt  in  it,  nor  was  the  object  of  their  religious  homage. 
In  like  manner,  the  wonder  with  which  the  beast  is  regarded 
as  invincible  in  war,  is  appropriate  only  to  armed  ruler?. 
A  territory  is  never  the  object  of  such  admiration.  This  is 
seen  also  from  the  catastrophe  of  the  beast,  at  the  last  great 
battle.  It  is  to  be  taken  with  the  false  prophet,  and  cast 
alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second 
death.  It  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  "  the  Roman  empire, 
considered  geographically,"  is  to  be  taken  alive  and  cast  into 
that  lake.    A  territory  is  not  capable  of  the  second  death. 

He  subverts  his  construction  of  the  symbol  by  the  import 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  heads  and  horns,  which  he  interprets 
as  representing — ^not  territory,  but  civil  rulers.  If  the  whole 
beast  denotes  territory,  its  several  parts  must  undoubtedly 
bear  the  same  meaning. 

His  interpretation  is  refuted  also  by  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  event  in  consistency  with  it,  that  can  answer  to 
the  emergence  of  the  wild  beast  from  the  sea.  If  the  beast 
symbolize  a  geographical  territory,  what  can  its  emergence 
from  the  sea  denote,  but  the  emergence  of  the  territory  from 
chaos,  or  the  ocean,  in  which  it  was  first  involved ;  or  its 
being  moulded  in  that  form  which  its  surface  wore  while 
under  the  dominion  of  the.  Romans  ;  by  the  elevation  of  its 
mountains  and  hills ;  the  scooping  out  of  its  valleys ;  the 
levelling  of  its  plains ;  the  gathering  of  its  waters  into  the 
streams,  lakes,  and  seas?  But  what  can  be  more  preposte- 
rous than  to  assign  such  a  meaning  to  the  symbols,  or  sup- 
pose that  the  vision  is  employed  in  representing  the  great 
acts  of  the  first  four  days  of  the  creation,  which  are  recorded 
in  Genesis  ? 

His  interpretation,  accordingly,  overturns  his  chronological 
theory  respecting  the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  the 
emergence  of  the  wild  beast  represents  the  emergence  of  the 
territory  embraced  in  the  Roman  empire,  from  chaos,  or  the 
primitive  ocean,  and  arrangement  of  its  surface  in  its  present 
form,  then  the  period  of  its  emergence,  in  place  of  but  75S 
years  before  our  era,  as  he  represents,  must  have  been,  at  the 
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least,  more  than  4,000  years  before  the  vision !  Yet,  disproved 
as  his  assumption  that  the  wild  beast  denotes  the  Roman 
empire  considered  geographically/'  thus  is,  by  its  palpable 
incongruities  and  formal  contradictions  to  the  prophecy,  there 
is  no  construction  throughout  his  whole  series  which  he 
regards  as  more  indisputably  correct,  or  employs  more  largely 
in  determining  the  meaning  of  other  symbols. 

But  apart  from  his  error  in  interpreting  the  wild  beast  as 
symbolizing  the  Roman  empire,  "geographically  considered," 
in  place  of  its  rulers,  he  is  mistaken  in  regarding  the  emer- 
gence of  the  beast  from  the  sea  as  representing  the  first 
institution  of  the  Roman  state.  Instead,  it  undoubtedly 
denotes  the  rise  of  the  rulers  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast  on 
the  termination  of  the  imperial  sway,  and  substitution  of  the 
kings  represented  by  the  horns ;  as  the  dragon  symbolized  the 
rulers  of  that  empire  when  under  the  sway  of  the  seven  heads. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  diflferent  position  of  their  diadems. 
They  were  worn  by  the  dragon  on  its  heads :  denoting  that 
the  rulers  symbolized  by  the  heads  held  the  sceptre  during 
the  domination  of  those  representQd  by  the  dragon.  But  their 
station  on  the  wild  beast  was  not  on  the  heads,  but  on  the 
horns ;  indicating  that  the  imperial  sway  which  preceded  the 
division  of  the  empire  into  ten  kingdoms,  had  ceased,  and  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  kings. 

It  is  apparent  that  those  represented  by  the  dragon  pre- 
ceded those  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast,  from  the  gift  by 
the  dragon  to  the  wild  beast  of  its  power,  and  throne,  and 
great  authority.  It  could  not  have  transferred  to  it  its  pre- 
rogatives, and  throne,  and  influence,  unless  it  had  possessed 
ihem  at  an  earlier  period.  The  dragon  rule  over  the  western 
empire  must  have  terminated  with  that  transference,  and, 
therefore,  the  reign  of  the  wild  beast  must  have  been  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  dragon.  This  is  expressly  taught,  also, 
in  the  representation  that  while  the  heads  denoted  kings,  five 
of  whom  had  fallen,  one  was,  and  one  was  not  yet  come, — the 
wild  beast  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  an  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven ; 
~that  is,  derives  from  them  its  power,  and  throne,  and  great 
authority,  and  succeeds  in  their  place.  It  represents  the 
rulers  of  the  Roman  empire,  therefore,  after  the  sway  of  the 
beads,  whose  powers  it  inherits,  has  ceased ;  and  the  whole 
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body  of  rulers  whom  it  symbolizes,  are  called  an  eighth,  to 
show  that  they  are  of  a  later  period  than  those  symbolized  by 
the  beast  while  under  the  seven  heads.  This  is  corroborated 
by  the  description  of  the  beast  as  not  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  vision,  and  to  rise  at  a  future  period  from  the  abyss. 

The  beast  was,  and  is  not,  and  is  about  to  rise  from  the 
abyss."  That  is  of  easy  explication,  if  the  rulers  denoted  by 
the  beast,  in  distinction  from  the  dragon,  had  not  then  come 
into  existence,  but  were  to  attain  their  thrones  at  a  future  time, 
when  the  population  should  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  rulers  denoted  by  the  heads.  It "  was," 
as  five  of  the  classes  of  rulers  which  its  heads  denote  had  already 
existed,  and  the  sixth  then  held  the  throne.  It  "  was  not," 
as  that  combination  of  rulers  which  it  peculiarly  denotes  under 
the  sway  of  the  horns,  was  not  yet  in  existence.  And  it  was 
about  to  rise  from  the  abyss,  as  that  body  of  rulers  were  to 
rise  to  power,  and  assume  that  organization  which  the  beast 
denotes  in  distinction  from  the  dragon,  at  a  period  of  war  and 
commotion  when  the  ancient  rule  of  the  heads  should  be 
brought  to  a  close.  The  emergence  of  the  wild  beast  from 
the  sea,  therefore,  undoubtedly  denotes  the  rise  of  the  monarchs,. 
with  their  subordinate  officers,  to  power,  after  the  dissolutioa 
of  the  imperial  government  at  the  fall  of  Augustulus. 

We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  if  we  regard  the  other 
expression,  "  the  beast  which  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is," 
descriptive  of  the  beast  at  its  emergence  from  the  sea*  It 
"  was,"  as  it  had  existed  in  another  form  before  that  emer- 
gence, under  the  sway  of  the  seven  heads.  It  "is  not," 
inasmuch  as  the  rulers  whom*  it  denotes  no  longer  have  a 
supreme  head  ;  and  yet  it  "  is,"  as  the  body  of  rulers  whom  it 
represents,  though  distributed  under  ten  kings,  yet  succeed  to 
the  ancient  rule,  and  still  act  in  many  relations,  as  though 
they  were  rulers  of  the  same  great  empire. 

His  interpretation  of  the  first  head,  as  denoting  not  only  the 
Roman  kings,  but  the  emperors  of  France  also  of  the  ninth, 
century,  and  afterwards  of  Germany ;  and  exhibition  of  the 
French  emperor  Bonaparte,  as  the  seventh  head,  are  wholly 
mistaken.  First :  because  those  French  and  German  emperors 
were  not  Roman  kings.  The  Roman  empire  no  longer  sub- 
sisted.    The  kingly  and  imperial  Roman  rule  had  been* 
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superseded  by  the  ten  Gothic  kings  in  the  fifth  century.  Next: 
because  Charlemagne  and  Bonaparte  were  horns  of  the  wild 
beast,  not  heads.  Mr.  F.  himself  represents  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  as  one  of  the  dynasties  denoted  by  the  horns,  vol.  ii. 
p.  73.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  symbol  to  exhibit  the  heads 
and  horns  as  denoting  the  same  dynasties.  This  considera- 
tion alone  overturns  his  whole  explication  of  the  heads. 
There  have  been  no  kings  or  emperors  in  the  ten  kingdoms, 
since  the  fall  -of  the  last  Roman  emperor  in  476,  except  those 
of  the  kingdoms  whose  kings  are  denoted  by  the  horns.  The 
period  of  the  heads,  therefore,  whatever  they  were,  must  have 
preceded  that  of  the  horns.  This  is  proved,  also,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  dragon, — ^which  symbolized  the  rulers  of 
the  Roman  empire,  before  the  emergence  of  the  wild  beast 
from  the  sea  under  the  sway  of  the  horns,  and  the  rulers  of 
the  eastern  empire  after  that  period, — ^as  well  as  the  beast,  had 
seven  heads.  As  there  was  no  new  order  of  supreme  rulers 
in  the  eastern  empire,  after  the  fall  of  the  western,  the  empe- 
rors of  that  period  must  have  been  those  denoted  by  its 
seventh  head.  According  to  Mr.  F.  the  dragon  has  never 
had  more  than  six  heads. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  representation  that  the  image  to 
the  beast  was  an  image  of  the  beast  whose  head  had  been 
wounded  to  death  and  had  lived ;  which  implies  that  the  form 
of  the  beast,  after  which  the  image  was  modelled,  was  that 
which  distinguished  it  under  the  head  that  was  wounded  to 
death.  The  beast  must  have  existed  under  that  head,  there- 
fore, before  the  erection  of  the  image.  The  nations  could 
not  have  made  an  image  of  t)ie  beast  in  a  form  in  which  it 
had  not  existed  at  the  time  of  the  modelling  the  image. 
Statues  of  persons  are  not  sculptured,  nor  portraits  drawn, 
before  the  persons  themselves  exist,  of  whom  they  are  statues 
and  portraits.  Mr.  F.,  however,  represents  the  seventh  head 
as  not  reigning  till  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  the  imperial 
throne -in  1804,  and  as  being  wounded  to  death  at  his  deposi- 
;tion  in  4615,  while  he  refers  the  erection  of  the  image  to  the 
eighth  century — more  than  a  thousand  years  before !  He 
falls,  indeed,  into  the  error  of  representing  that  the  image 
was  not  an  image  of  the  beast,  but  merely  an  idol  for  its 
worship,  and  supposes  it  denotes  the  images  that  are  wor- 
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shipped  by  the  Papists.  It  is,  however,  expressly  called  the 
image  of  the  beast.  That  it  was  an  image  to  the  beast  whose 
head  was  wounded,  means,  doubtless,  that  it  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  the  beast  under  that  head.  As  the  beast  under  its 
seventh  head  symbolized  the  rulers  of  the  empire,  the  image 
of  the  beast  under  that  head  must  symbolize  an  analogous 
body  of  rulers,  not  mere  idols ;  and  those  rulers  must,  by 
analogy,  be  ecclesiastics,  not  men  holding  civil  stations  :  and 
that  analogous  organization  is  the  vast  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  communion,  embracing  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  ten 
kingdoms,  and  having  the  Pope  as  its  head;  and  the  form 
after  which  it  is  modelled,  is  that  of  the  imperial  government 
under  Constantine  and  his  successors. 

He  violates  analogy,  in  like  manner,  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  woman  borne  by  the  wild  beast,  whom  he  represents 
as  the  symbol  of  Rome  as  a  city,  vol.  iii.  p.  275.  He  founds 
that  construction  on  the  representation  that  the  woman  is  the 
great  city  that  has  empire  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  But 
the  meaning  of  that  obviously  is,  that  she  is  the  symbol  of 
the  same  combination  of  persons  as  are  represented  by  great 
Babylon,  whose  name  was  graven  on  her  forehead.  They 
are,  accordingly,  expressly  declared  to  be  the  same,  chap.  xix. 
2.  The  heavenly  host,  in  celebrating  the  destruction  of 
"  Babylon  the  great  city,**  ascribe  salvation  and  glory  to  God, 
because  he  tiad  judged  the  great  harlot  virho  corrupted  the 
earth  with  her  fornication,  and  had  vindicated  the  blood  of 
his  servants  from  her  hand."  Rome,  as  a  literal  city  of  com- 
merce, arts,  and  luxury,  did  not  reign  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  She  was  not,  as  a  citjr  of 
commerce,  supported  hy  the  rulers  of  the  western  kingdoms, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  support  of  the  woman  by  the 
wild  beast.  She  has  never  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  com- 
bined rulers  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast  under  the  sway  of 
the  horns.  She  has  been  the  seat,  during  a  large  part  of  the 
period,  of  a  civil  government  wholly  separate  from  those  of 
the  ten  kingdoms,  and  as  independent  of  them  as  they  are  of 
one  another.  It  is  against  analogy  to  make  a  woman  a  sym- 
bol of  a  material  city.  Living  agents  are  symbols  of  living 
agents,  not  of  inanimate  objects ;  and,  finally,  she  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  same  body  of  agents  as  the  city,  great  Babylon. 
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She  has  the  same  name,  "  great  Babylon."  She  bears  the 
same  cup.  She  exerts  the  same  agency  on  the  kings  and 
people,  seducing  them  to  a  false  worship.  They  both  shed 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and,  finally,  the  destruction  of 
"  Babylon  the  great  city,"  in  which  the  blood  of  prophets  and 
of  saints  was  found,  and  of  all  who  had  been  slain  on  the 
earth,  is  expressly  celebrated  by  the  heavenly  host  as  the 
judgment  of  "  the  great  harlot  who  corrupted  the  earth,  and 
the  vindication  of  the  blood  of  God's  servants  from  her  hand." 
As,  then,  the  woman  and  the  city  denote  the  same  thing,  to 
make  the  woman  denote  material  Rome,  is  to  make  great 
Babylon  also  the  symbol  of  that  material  city.  But  it  is 
against  the  laws  of  symbolization  to  make  a  city  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  thing  as  itself.  His  interpretation  of 
the  woman,  therefore,  as  the  symbol  of  Rome,  is,  in  every 
relation,  indisputably  wrong.  And,  finally,  he  himself  contra- 
dicts that  construction  in  other  passages,  by  representing  that 
the  woman,  in  place  of  the  city  of  Rome,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But  he  errs  here  also,  first,  in  confounding 
the  hierarchies,  or  ecclesiastical  teachers  and  rulers  who 
exert  authority,  with  the  unoflicial  members  of  the  church. 
It  is  the  former  only  whom  the  woman  and  great  Babylon 
symbolize,  as  is  seen  from  the  discrimination  of  the  woman 
from  all  mere  members  of  the  church.  Thus  she  is  distin- 
guished from  the  waters  where  she  sits,  which  symbolize  the 
people,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  from  all 
nations  whom  she  seduced.  She  is  distinguished  from  the 
wild  beast,  which  represents  the  civil  rulers  of  the  ten  king- 
doms; and  again  from  the  kings,  all  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  church,  and  were,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  her  career, 
members  of  the  Catholic  church.  And,  finally,  she  is  dis- 
criminated from  the  inerchants,  and  pilots,  and  sailors,  and 
harpers  and  musicians,  and  pipers  and  trumpeters,  and  artists, 
and  bridegrooms  and  brides,  who  likewise  belonged  to  her 
communion.  She  represents  those,  therefore,  only  who  exer- 
cise office  as  teachers  and  rulers,  and  have  authority  over  the 
unofficial  members  of  the  church  ;  and  thence  is  the  symbol 
of  the  hierarchies,  in  whom  alone  that  power  is  lodged. 

He  errs,  likewise,  in  excluding  from  his  explication,  her 
relation  to  the  civil  rulers  as  a  combination  of  political  estab- 
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lishments.  She  is  a  sjrmbol  tfot  merely  of  teachers  and  rulers  of 
etrarches  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  but,  in  the  relations  of  natural- 
ted  hierarchies.  This  is  manifest,  first,  from  the  station  of 
the  woman  on  the  wild  beast.  The  relation  in  which  they 
are  supported  by  the  civil  rulers  is  as  legalized  establishments. 
She  is  exhibited  as  borne  by  the  wild  beast  in  her  peculiar 
character  as  a  harlot,  dressed  in  finery,  bearing  her  badge — 
great  Babylon,  holding  her  cup,  drunk  with  blood,  and  acting 
as  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations ;  and  that  is  in  her 
station  as  a  combination  of  nationalized  hierarchies ;  as  it  is 
in  that  relation  alone  that  she  united  with  the  kings,  seduced 
the  nations,  and  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints.  There  is  no 
other  relation  that  she  sustains,  or  has  sustained  to  the  civil 
rulers,  that  answers  to  her  position  on  the  wild  beast.  She 
has  never  been  merely  tolerated  by  them,  while  uniting  with 
the  kings  in  the  practice  and  propagation  of  a  false  worship. 
It  is  only  as  a  civil  establishment  that  she  has  exercised  her 
empire  over  them.  This  is  manifest  also  from  the  mode  in 
which  she  has  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints.  It  has  been  by 
delivering  them  to  the  civil  rulers,  whose  office  it  was  by  the 
terms  of  her  nationalization  to  execute  her  decrees  and  sen- 
tences, and  punish  and  exterminate  those  whom  she  denounced 
as  heretics.  No  hierarchy,  except  such  as  was  nationalized* 
has  ever  put  the  witnesses  of  Jesus  to  death.  No  civil  govern- 
ment has  ever  attempted  to  execute  the  decrees  and  sentences 
of  any  ecclesiastics,  except  those  whom  they  had  nationalized. 
The  persecuted  have  without  exception  been  those  who,  in 
some  form,  refused  obedience  to  the  legalized  hierarchies.  It 
were  a  self-contradiction  in  a  government  to  punish  subjects 
for  holding  a  faith  and  ofiering  a  ^worship  which  it  expressly 
allowed  or  had  not  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  a  self-contradiction 
to  suppose  a  toleration  except  to  dissentients  from  an  estab- 
lished religion.  No  governments  except  those  that  nationalize 
a  religion,  grant  toleration  to  them  who  hold  a  different  faith, 
and  offer  a  different  worship.  The  term  toleration  is,  we 
believe,  unknown  in  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  legislators  expressly  disclaim  all  authority  over 
the  faith  and  worship  of  the  citizen,  and  treat  it  as  the  natural 
right  of  all  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, unobstructed  by  the  ruler. 
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That  it  is  the  nationalized  hierarchies  which  the  city  repre- 
sents is  seen  also  from  her  fall.  Her  fall  is  not  to  be  her  dis« 
solution  as  a  communion  or  hierarchy,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  command  to  God's  people  to  come  out  of  her  after  her  fall ; 
the  representation  that  she  has  become  a  habitation  of  demons 
and  a  station  of  every  unclean  spirit,  and  a  station  of  every 
unclean  and  hated  bird ;  and  the  warning  afterwards  given 
not  to  worship  the  image  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchies  in  their  subordination  to  the  Pope.  As  she  is  to 
survive  her  fall,  her  fall  is  not  to  be  her  destruction,  nor  a 
change  of  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  her  rulers  and  mem- 
bers to  one  another.  It  is  not  to  be  a  dissolution  of  the  hier- 
archies of  the  Catb(dic  church  or  their  relation  to  the  Pope  as 
their  head.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  change  of  the  relation  of 
the  nationalized  hierarchies  to  the  state ;  and  is  to  be  what 
the  dejection  of  the  woman  from  h^  position  on  the  wild  beast 
would  be, — ^a  fall  from  their  station  as  civilly  established,  or  a 
total  deprivation  of  the  power  derived  from  the  state  of 
enforcing  their  sentences  and  decrees.  There  is  no  other 
change  conceivable  that  answers  to  the  symbol. 

It  is  shown  also  by  the  consideration  that  the  destruction 
is  to  be  subsequent  to  the  fall,  and  is  to  occasion  the  mer- 
chants a  loss  of  their  merchandise.  It  is  at  her  final  over- 
throw that  they  lament  the  loss  of  their  gains  from  her,  which 
implies  that  her  fall  is  not  to  involve  the  loss  of  her  property. 
She  is  still  to  have  benefices  and  patronage.  Her  fall,  there- 
fore, must  be  her  denationalization  or  deprivation  of  all  her 
peculiar  privileges,  and  power  of  enforcing  her  decrees,  while 
she  is  still  left  in  possession  of  the  property,  or  much  of  it, 
which  she  has  acquired,  and  her  patrons  of  their  patronage, 
or  right  of  bestowing  her  benefices. 

Great  Babylon,  then,  is  the  symbol  of  the  nationalized 
hierarchies,  and  her  fail  is  to  be  to  her  what  the  fall  of  ancient 
Babylon  was  to  that  civil  capital ;  a  change  from  her  position 
as  the  seat  of  power,  to  the  condition  of  a  common  province. 
She  is  to  be  divested  of  her  peculiar  prerogatives,  and  re- 
duced to  a  level  with  other  denominations.  She  is  to  have 
no  exclusive  license  from  the  state  to  exercise  her  worship ; 
she  is  to  have  no  power  to  enforce  her  decrees ;  she  is  to 
have  no  peculiar  privileges. 
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We  might  thus  go  on  and  point  out  other  errors  equally 
singular  and  fatal  in  Mr.  F.'s  views  of  the  second  wild  beast, 
which  he  exhibits  as  symbolizing  the  whole  Catholic  church, 
in  place  of  the  body  of  Catholic  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers 
and  teachers  of  the  papal  state,  which  alone  answers  to  the 
description  of  its  form  and  agency.  We  might  refute  his  ex- 
position of  the  name  of  the  beast  as  blasphemer  or  apostate, 
which  are  merely  descriptive  of  men  as  acting  in  a  particular 
manner,  not  proper  or  patronymic  names.  As  the  beast  is 
the  symbol  of  civil  rulers,  and  as  its  number  is  the  number  of 
a  man,  or  number  expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  name  of  a 
man  or  family,  and  the  name  of  some  of  that  family  of  rulers 
which  the  beast  denotes,  it  must  be  a  proper  name  by  which 
that  body  of  rulers  is  distinguished  from  the  rulers  of  other 
nations,  and  Aarflvo^  therefore,  as  there  is  no  other  that  an- 
swers to  the  conditioos.  But  Mr.  F.,  disregarding  .this  con- 
sideration, founds  his  construction  on  the  mere  names  of 
blasphemy  that  were  graven  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  which 
were  only  descriptive  of  its  acts,  not  the  patronymic  or  family 
name  of  the  line  of  rulers  whom  it  symbolized.  His  explica- 
tion of  the  vision  of  the  144,000  on  Mount  Zion,  of  the 
harvest  and  vint^,  of  the  hymn  that  followed  the  seventh 
trumpet,  of  the  descent  of  Christ  and  his  armies,  of  the  battle 
of  Armageddon,  the  binding  of  Satan,  the  first  resurrection, 
and  other  symbols,  is  fraught  in  like  manner,  we  might  show, 
with  the  grossest  misconceptions;  but  we  are  weary  of  the 
task  which  recurs  at  every  step,  of  refuting  the  false  principles 
on  which  he  proceeds,  and  pointing  out  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tions, erroneous  inferences,  and  gross  misstatements,  which  he 
perpetually  puts  forth  under  the  name  of  interpretations.  It 
must  have  long  since  become  apparent  to  the  reader  that  his 
work  is  a  mere  tissue  of  what  Mr.  Mede  calls  "begged 
principles."  He  employs  himself  throughout  in  little  else 
than  verifying  a  "  general  idea  of  the  import "  of  the  pro- 
phecy, "  first  gained  in  the  abstract and  independently, 
therefore,  of  the  symbols  and  in  defiance  of  their  laws. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  his  discussions  that 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  interpretation.  Take  away  hia 
begged  principles,"  his  unsupported  assertions,  and  his  falae^ 
inferences,  and  the  whole  fabric  which  he  has  reared  with 
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such  a  pretence  of  demonstration,  is  swept  from  existence. 
His  method  is  like  that  of  Spinoza  and  other  a  priori  philoso- 
phers, who  begin  by  advancing  a  set  of  shallow  or  false  pro- 
positions as  self-evident  axioms ;  then  deduce  or  assert  as  de- 
ductions from  them  a  series  of  senseless  or  false  inferences ; 
and  having  pursued  their  gratuitous  assumptions  to  what 
they  deem  their  legitimate  results,  gravely  offer  the  system 
they  have  formed  in  that  manner  in  the  abstract,  as  a  just  ex- 
position of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  or  the  laws  of  the 
universe.  Mr.  F.  in  like  manner  beginning  with  postulates 
and  assertions  that  are  arbitrary  and  false,  deduces  from 
them  a  series  of  arbitrary  and  false  conclusions,  and  then 
boldly  pronounces  the  ideas  he  has  thus  gained  in  the  abstract, 
an  explanation  of  the  symbols. 

The  period  during  which  he  has  pursued  this  course  has 
been  preeminently  a  period  of  critiques  and  reviews  ;  yet  no 
one  of  the  large  body  of  professors  and  teachers  who  have  been 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  word,  has  thought 
proper  to  point  out  the  fallacies  on  which  he  proceeds,  and 
expose  his  great  errors.  How  long  is  this  abuse  of  the  pro- 
phecy to  prevail  ?  How  long  is  such  quackery  to  be  received 
by  the  church  as  legitimate  interpretation  ?  Its  day  has  nearly 
passed,  we  trust.  We  know,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  working 
a  revolution  in  the  views  of  expositors.  We  are  aware  of  the 
extreme  misconceptions  that  prevail  in  regard  to  the  laws  of 
symbolization.  We  are  sensible  of  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  even  the  study  of  the  subject.  .  That  prejudice,  how- 
ever, is  not  invincible.  Those  who  have  misrepresented  the 
prophecy  may  be  so  effectually  refuted,  as  to  constrain  the 
church  to  abandon  them  as  guides.  The  laws  by  which  it 
should  be  interpreted  may  be  so  clearly  shown  to  be  revealed 
by  the  Redeemer,  as  to  command  the  assent  of  the  impartial ; 
and  there  are  large  numbers  of  the  intelligent  and  pious,  who 
feel  a  high  interest  in  the  great  things  which  are  made  known 
in  the  prophecy,  and  need  but  to  be  furnished  with  the  key 
to  the  symbols,  to  be  induced  to  engage  with  zeal  in  its  study. 
We  design,  therefore,  to  go  on  in  the  unreserved  exposure  of 
the  errors  of  those  who  misinterpret  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
endeavor  on  the  other  to  unfold  the  laws  by  which  it  is  to  be 
interpreted,  and  the  results  to  which  they  lead ;  in  the  per- 
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suasion  that  God  will  own  his  truth,  and  make  it  instrumental 
to  the  preparation  of  his  people  for  the  great  duties  and  trials 
to  which  they  are  ere  long  to  be  called,  and  under  which  the 
prophecy  is  to  be,  in  an  eminent  degree,  their  guide  and 
support. 


Art.  IV. — The  Reasons  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
Israelites. 

BY  the  editor. 

Among  those  who  hesitate  to  receive  the  predictions  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  as  God  s  people,  there  are  many 
who  appear  to  owe  their  doubts  in  a  measure  to  their  not 
being  aware  that  important  ends  are  to  be  answered  by  it. 
They  seem  to  think  not  only  that  its  benefits  would  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  that  nation,  and  that  its  consequences 
would  be  merely  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
restoration  and  reorganization  of  any  other  people  that  had 
been  forced  to  leave  their  native  country  and  reside  in  other 
regions ;  but  that  it  would  be  a  return  to  an  inferior  and  pre- 
paratory condition,  in  place  of  an  advancement  to  the  full 
blessings  of  Christianity ;  and  be  to  the  Israelites  themselves, 
therefore,  disadvantageous  instead  of  beneficial.  Such  im- 
pressions, however,  are  not  authorized  by  the  Scriptures. 
They  exhibit  it  as  a  measure  of  the  divine  government  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  itself,  and  designed  to  exert  a  vast  and 
enduring  influence  on  the  race. 

1.  It  is  an  important  element  in  an  administration  that  is 
to  be  exercised  over  the  world  through  endless  ages,  and  under 
which  all  nations  are  to  become  holy.  It  is  expressly  pre- 
dicted that  after  their  restoration  they  are  to  occupy  their 
land  for  ever,  and  be  universally  sanctified.  "  For  lo  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  bring  agaip  the  captivity  of 
my  people  Israel  and  Judah,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause 
them  to  return  to  the  land  that  I  gave  to  their  fathers,  and  they 
shall  possess  it.  For  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  will  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck, 
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and  will  burst  thy  bonds,  and  strangers  shall  no  more  serve 
themselves  of  him.  But  they  shall  serve  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  David  their  king,  whom  I  will  raise  up  unto  them," 
Jeremiah  xxx.  3,  8,  9.  It  is  predicted  of  Zion,  after  her 
restoration,  "  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  by  Jehovah,  and 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children.  Thou  shalt  be  estab- 
lished in  righteousness,"  Isaiah  liv.  13,  14.  "As  for  thy 
j)eople,  they  shall  all  of  them  be  righteous.  T/iey  shall  inherit 
the  land  for  ever ;  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my 
hands,  that  I  may  be  glorified,"  Isaiah  Ix.  20.  The  Gentiles 
are  also  to  be  converted  at  that  period.  When  "  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord  s  house  shall  be  established  upon  the  height 
of  the  mountains,  all  nations  shall  flow  to  it.  Yea,  many 
people  shall  go  and  say,  come  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
Jehovah,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  that  he  may  teach 
us  his  ways,  and  that  we  may  walk  in  his  paths,"  Isaiah  ii. 
2,  3.  Then  "  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  Isaiah  xi.  9.  But 
an  administration  under  which  such  vast  and  momentous 
Jesuits  are  to  be  secured,  must  undoubtedly  diflfer  very  greatly 
from  the  present,  and  be  adapted  in  a  far  higher  measure  to 
accomplish  such  an  end.  It  must  involve  especially  the  use 
of  far  more  effective  means  to  impress  men  with  a  realization 
of  the  being,  presence,  and  agency  of  God,  and  their  relations 
to  him.  Multitudes  who  now  enjoy  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  do  not  even  believe  in  his  being.  Though  against  the 
testimony  of  their  senses,  and  the  remonstrances  of  their 
reason,  they  give  their  faith  to  conjectures  and  theories,  that 
deny  either  his  existence,  or  the  possibility  of  proving  it ;  while 
millions  who  speculatively  acknowledge  his  being,  have  no 
effective  realization  of  it,  but  live  almost  as  regardless  of  him 
as  though  he  did  not  exist.  To  remove  this  general  unbelief 
and  bring  the  whole  race  to  a  full  discernment  and  sense  of 
his  being,  will  obviously  demand  means  far  more  influential 
than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  employed. 

The  elevation  of  the  race  at  large  to  an  exalted  piety  will 
doubtless  require  the  use  of  extraordinary  means  to  give 
them  just  views  and  impressions  of  the  work  of  redemption. 
In  order  to  such  a  piety,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ruin  of 
the  race,  of  the  condition  from  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the 
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means  by  which  its  redemption  is  accomplished,  will  unques- 
tionably be  essential.  Without  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
would  have  been  without  Christ,  of  the  consequences  of  sin, 
and  of  the  sacrifice  by  which  he  redeemed  them,  they  cannot 
realize  the  nature  of  their  salvation,  regard  him  with  the 
gratitude  and  love  which  they  owe  him,  nor  ascribe  to  him 
the  honors  that  are  his  due.  The  general  prevalence  of  holi- 
ness, however,  will  naturally  leave  them  without  many  of  the 
proofs  and  exemplifications  of  these  great  truths  which  are 
now  felt  and  seen  by  us,  and  create  a  necessity  for  new  and 
peculiar  means  to  bring  them  to  their  realization.  Let  us, 
for  example,  suppose  a  series  of  ages  to  have  passed,  during 
which  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation  or  a  continent  had  been 
sanctified  from  infancy ;  how,  unless  through  some  extraneous 
means,  or  extraordinary  measures,  could  they  adequately 
understand  what  the  condition  is  from  which  they  are  saved, 
and  appreciate  their  obligations  to  Christ?  They  would 
have  no  such  experience  as  ours  of  what  the  heart  is,  left 
without  the  renovating  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Spirit.  They  would  |)ave  no  such  exemplifications  around 
them  as  we  behold,  of  the  forms  which  revolt  assumes,  and 
the  dreadful  consequences  to  which  it  naturally  gives  birth. 
Without  extraordinary  means  expressly  adapted  to  the  end, 
it  would  seem  inevitable  that  they  must  fail  of  adequate  views 
of  those  great  realities,  a  just  comprehension  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  becoming  faith  in  Christ,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  grace.  Their  universal  sanctification  will  render 
it  necessary,  then,  that  peculiar  instrumentalities  should  be 
employed  to  give  them  such  a  knowledge  of  him  and  of 
themselves.  The  institution  and  use  of  such  means  is 
accordingly  foreshown  ;  and  among  them  the  restoration  and 
redemptioti  of  the  Israelites  is  an  impcfrtant  element. 

II.  Among  those  extraordinary  methods  of  teaching  and 
impressing  the  race,  the  most  august  and  momentous  is  the 
visible  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  and  communication 
of  his  will  to  the  nations ;  and  that  is  to  be,  at  least  in  a 
degree,  in  connexion  with  the  restoration  and  re-establishnoent 
of  the  Israelites. 

He  is  to  descend  visibly,  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Gentiles  after  their  return,  and  deliver  them  from  their 
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power.  "  Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth  and  fight  against 
those  nations,  as  when  he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  his 
feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
is  before  Jerusalem,"  Zechariah  xiv.  3,  4.  "  For  behold,  the 
Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  his  rebuke  with 
flames  of  fire.  For  by  fire  and  by  sword  will  the  Lord  plead 
with  all  flesh,  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  will  be  many,"  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  15,  16.  And  that  is  to  be  at  the  period  when  he  "will 
gather  all  nations  and  tongues,  and  they  shall  come  and  see 
his  glory and  he  '*  will  set  a  sign  among  them,  and  send 
those  that  escape  of  them  among  the  nations,  and  they  shall 
declare  his  glory  among  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  bring  all  the 
Israelites  an  ofiering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  nil  nations,  upon 
horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and 
upon  swift  beasts,  to  the  holy  mountain  Jerusalem,"  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  18-20.  He  is  to  reveal  himself  visibly  to  them  also,  or 
give  sensible  signs  of  his  presence  at  subsequent  periods. 
"  Then  shall  Jehovah  create  upon  every  station  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  upon  all  her  places  of  convocation,  a  cloud  and 
a  smoke  by  day,  and  the  brightness  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night, 
which  shall  be  over  all  the  glory  for  protection,"  Isaiah  iv.  5. 

The  Spirit  took  me  up  and  brought  me  into  the  inner  court, 
and  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house.  And  I 
heard  him  speaking  unto  me  out  of  the  house.  Son  of  man, 
the  place  of  my  throne,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet, 
where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  for 
ever,  and  my  holy  name,  shall  they  no  more  defile,"  Ezekiel 
xliii.  4-6.  "And  mdny  people  shall  say,  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths," 
Isaiah  ii.  3.  He  is  thds  to  give  such  visible  manifestations 
of  his  presence  there,  as  he  gave  to  the  Israelites  in  ancient 
times,  and  make  new  communications  of  his  will ;  and  these 
revelations  of  himself  will  be  more  eflicient  means  than  any 
others  of  impressing  beholders  with  a  realization  of  his  being 
and  majesty,  and  inspiring  them  with  awe  and  submission. 
There  will  then  be  no  doubters  of  his  existence.  There  will 
be  none  who  will  feel  uncertain  of  his  dominion  over  them, 
or  question  the  righteousness  of  his  sway.    This  is  shown  by 
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the  effects  which  the  vision  of  his  glory  wrought  in  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  and  John  ;  and  the  terror  with  which  we  are  fore- 
warned it  is  to  strike  the  wicked.  Those  prophets  were 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  at  once  of  his  infinite  greatness  and 
sanctitude,  and  their  nothingness  and  guilt.  His  enemies  are 
to  be  struck  with  dismay  and  despair,  and  cry  to  the  rocks 
to  fall  on  them,  and  to  the  hills  to  cover  them  from  his 
wrath. 

III.  But  that  visible  manifestation  of  himself  will  naturally 
require  the  institution  of  a  worship,  or  the  appointment  of 
specific  and  appropriate  acts  by  which  he  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  those  revelations  of  himself,  and  honored  as  the 
incarnate  Jehovah  who  has  redeemed  them ;  and  that  will 
naturally  involve  the  consecration  of  a  place  in  which  he 
shall  appear  and  that  homnge  be  offered,  and  the  institution 
of  ministers  by  whom  it  shall  be  conducted,  as  they  are  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  ]!>ublic  acts  in  which  numbers  unite. 
That  many  may  join  in  them,  and  especially  from  a  distance, 
the  scene  must  be  previously  designated ;  and  that  many  may 
perceptibly  to  Qne  another  unite  in  them,  visible  acts  must  be 
exerted,  in  which  an  assembly  may  in  some  form  participate. 
We  are  accordingly  foreshown  that  a  temple  in  Jerusalem  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  those  manifestations  and  that  worship,  and 
that  the  Levites  are  to  be  its  ministers.  "  In  the  last  days, 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  upon 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  to  it," 
Isaiah  ii.  3.  It  is  the  temple  denoted  by  that  beheld  by 
Ezekiel,  which  God  designates  as  "  the  place  of  his  throne, 
and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  his  feet,  where  he  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever."  And  the  Levites 
arp  to  be  the  ministers  of  that  temple,  as  their  ancestors  were 
of  the  ancient  tabernacle  and  temple.  "They  shall  bring  all 
your  brethren  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations, 
and  I  will  take  of  them  for  priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  the 
Lord,"  Isaiah  Ixvi.  20,  21.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  David 
shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house 
of  Israel ;  neither  shall  the  priests,  the  Levites,  want  a  man 
before  me  to  offer  burnt  offerings,  and  to  kindle  meat  offer- 
ings, and  to  do  sacrifice  continually."  "  As  the  host  of  heaven 
cannot  be  numbered,  nor  the  sand  of  the  sea  measured,  to 
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will  I  multiply  the  Levites  that  minister  unto  me/'  Jer.  xxx. 
17,  18,  22.  The  appropriation  of  a  single  place  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others  for  the  oifering  of  that  homage,  and  the 
designation  of  a  particular  class  of  ministers  to  conduct  it, 
will,  doubtless,  then  be  as  essential  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
serve  to  guard  it  from  perversion,  and  contribute  to  its  sanc- 
tity and  grandeur. 

IV.  Although  the  design  of  those  sacrifices  is  not  expressly 
stated,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  question,  that,  like  the  ancient 
sacrifices,  they  are  to  be  means  by  which  the  offerers  are  to 
express  in  a  visible  and  emphatic  manner  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  Christ's  death  as  their  expiation,  acceptance  of  him 
as  their  Redeemer,  and  ascription  to  him  of  their  salvation 
from  sin  and  its  penalty.  They  are  not  to  be  typical  of  what 
is  future,  but,  like  the  Passover  and  Lord's  Supper,  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  past.  They  are  not  to  be  the  instruments 
of  a  mere  ceremonial  purification,  but  the  media  of  a  public 
and  social  commemoration  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  to  such 
an  oflice  they  are  undoubtedly  eminently  adapted. 

Could  we  transport  ourselves  into  distant  ages,  and  realize 
in  any  degree  what  the  condition  of  the  race  is  then  to  be» 
we  should  doubtless  see  not  only  that  rites  of  that  kind  may 
be  highly  appropriate  and  useful,  but  that  some  such  method 
of  publicly  recognising  and  celebrating  Christ's  death  will  be 
indispensable  to  the  full  realization  of  his  work,  and  vivid 
expressions  of  faith  in  him,  that  are  essential  to  a  lofty  piety 
and  a  perfect  homage.  In  order  to  such  a  regard  of  him,  as 
must  necessarily  be  an  element  of  faith  and  love,  there  must 
undoubtedly  be  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  way  in  which 
they  are  redeemed,  of  the  alienation  and  debasement  from 
which  they  are  raised,  and  of  the  everlasting  miseries  from 
which  they  are  delivered.  Otherwise  the  true  nature  and 
greatness  of  the  salvation  which  he  bestows  couki  not  be  seen 
and  felt  In  order,  accordingly,  to  a  becoming  homage  of 
him,  there  must  be  an  acknowledgment  and  celebration  of  him 
as  the  author  of  that  salvation,  as  accomplishing  it  by  his 
death,  and  as  conferring  it  of  his  sovereign  grace.  But  how 
are  they  to  rise  to  these  full  and  effective  realizations,  unless 
by  the  aid  of  extraordinary  means?  The  most  effective 
media  of  our  sense  of  <mr  sinfulness  and  ruin,  the  reign  of 
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evil  within  us,  and  the  spectacle  around  us  of  a  revolting  and 
miserable  world,  will  be  unknown  to  them.  Other  means 
will  be  required  to  furnish  that  knowledge  ;  and  what  can  be 
so  appropriate  as  external  representative  actions,  which,  as 
we  are  constituted,  not  only  assist  the  expression  of  our  views 
and  affections,  but  add  greatly  to  their  vividness  and  strength  ? 
The  use  of  such  rites  will,  therefore,  not  only  be  suitable  to 
their  nature,  but  essential  to  the  perfection  of  their  faith  and 
homage.  They  will  be  necessary,  also,  to  a  social. or  united 
celebration  of  Christ's  work.  How  can  assemblies,  or  even 
families,  unite  in  expressions  of  homage  and  commemorations 
of  his  death,  except  by  common  public  and  visible  acts  in 
which  all  take  a  part,  either  directly,  or  by  a  representative, 
or  minister  ?  Merely  to  meet  in  the  same  scene,  without  any 
joint  act  indicative  *of  their  common  views  and  affections, 
would  not  be  a  public  social  celebration.  Merely  assembling 
in  the  same  place  and  meditating  in  silence  on  his  work,  would 
not  be  visibly  commemorating  it ;  as  there  would  be  no  open 
public  expression  of  sentiments,  and  no  evidence,  therefore,  of  a 
concurrence  of  view%  respecting  him,  nor  even  that  he  was 
to  all  the  object  of  thought  and  emotion.  A  social  recogni- 
tion and  celebration  of  his  death  must,  of  necessity,  be  by 
common  and  visible  acts,  in  which  all  can  unite;  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  of  the  most  effective  kind,  they  must 
be  such  that  the  worshippers  may  formally  express  their 
views  and  emotions  by  them,  as  in  presenting  a  sacrifice,  or 
receiving  the  Lord's  Supper.  Such  is  the  nature  of  all  the 
commemorative  rites  that  God  has  instituted.  Thus  the  cele- 
bration of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  destroy- 
ing angel  in  Egypt,  by  the  Passover,  was  made  far  more 
effective  by  its  being  embodied  in  that  rite  than  it  could  other- 
wise have  been.  The  slaughter  of  a  victim,  the  preparation 
of  it  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  eating  it  in  an  unaccustomed 
attitude,  and  at  an  unusual  hour,  gave  it  a  significance,  raised 
their  sense  of  that  which  it  denoted,  and  made  it  a  vehicle  of 
expressing  theirihoughts  and  feelings,  in  a  far  higher  measure 
than  would  have  been  possible  without  such  a  rite.  Had 
they  simply  been  required  to  spend  an  hour  in  silent  medita- 
tion on  their  deliverance,  their  ideas  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  comparatively  faint,  and  their  emotions  languid.  Such 
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is  the  effect,  also,  of  thei  commemoration  of  Christ's  death  by 
the  reception  of  bread  and  wine.  Thousands  and  millions  of 
his  disciples,  by  that  rite,  in  which  they  take  these  symbols 
of  his  body  and  blood,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  redemption 
by  his  death,  have  been  raised  to  a  realization  of  his  work,  a 
direct  acceptance  of  him  as  their  Redeemer,  a  sense  of  his 
love,  and  an  assurance  of  their  union  to  him,  far  more  vivid 
and  energetic  than  they  could  possibly  have  gained  without 
such  aids. 

The  offering  of  sacrifices,  however,  has,  beyond  any  other 
of  which  we  have  a  knowledge,  an  adaptation  to  subserve 
that  office  at  a  period  when  all  nations  being  sanctified,  they 
will  be  without  the  means  from  which  we  derive  our  most 
effective  sense  of  our  guilt  and  ruin,  and  fullest  realization  of 
the  w^ork  which  he  accomplishes  for  u§.  In  the  offering  of 
the  victim,  they  will  be  able  to  give  a  visible  and  most 
emphatic  expression  of  their  thoughts  and  emotions,  in  respect 
to  all  the  great  truths  of  their  redemption.  Thus,  in  present- 
ing it  to  be  sacrificed  in  their  behalf,  laying  their  hands  on  its 
head,  and  making  confession  that  they  are  of  a  race  that  has 
revolted  and  is  obnoxious  to  death,  they  will,  in  the  most 
specific  manner,  acknowledge  the  ruin  in  which  they  were 
naturally  involved,  express  their  sense  of  their  need  of  salva- 
tion, and  testify  their  recognition  and  acceptance  of  him  as 
their  Redeemer.  In  slaying  the  victim,  they  will  signify  their 
sense  and  acknowledgment,  that  it  was  by  his  death  that  their 
redemption  was  accomplished ;  and,  in  offering  the  sacrifice 
to  God  on  the  altar,  by  fire  kindled  from  heaven,  they  will 
show. their  sense  and  acknowledgment  that  he  offered  himself 
to  God's  justice  in  their  stead,  and  by  that  means  accomplished 
their  redemption.  What  other  rite  could  combine  such  a 
clear  and  impressive  recognition  of  all  these  great  truths  ? 
What  other  acts  coiuld  raise  the, offerer  to  such  a  vivid  feeling 
of  them,  and  enable  him  to  express  them  with  such  energy  ? 
And  what  could  raise  these  acts  to  such  a  grandeur  of  signi- 
ficance, and  invest  the  facts  and  truths  on  which  they  proceed 
with  such  an  effulgent  reality,  as  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Redeemer,  and  reception 
from  him  of  visible  tokens  of  its  acceptance !  To  what  a 
towering  sense  of  his  work  must  such  a  transaction,  in  which 
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the  Eternal  Word  himself  takes  a  visible  and  conspicuous 
part,  naturally  raise  them  !  To  what  a  rapturous  realization 
of  their  relationship  to  him,  and  the  certainty  of  their  ever- 
lasting enjoyment  of  the  infinite  blessings  of  his  salvation ! 
The  rite  may  undoubtedly,  then,  be  made  the  instrument  of 
far  higher  views  and  emotions,  and  a  far  more  energetic 
expression  of  them  than  would  be  possible  without  the  aid  of 
such  means,  and  be  eminently  suited  to  meet  their  peculiar 
necessities. 

V.  The  ministers  who  offer  those  sacrifices  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  expressly  appointed  to  their  office  by  the  Most  High, 
and  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  and  who  occupy  ih% 
land  which  is  the  scene  of  the  worship,  sustain  an  intimate 
and  peculiar  relation  to  him,  and  be  placed  under  a  polity 
adapted  to  their  office.  Not  to  be  especially  designated  to  that 
place  and  work  would  be  to  be  without  a  divine  sanction  for 
their  official  station  and  service.  Not  to  be  placed  under  a 
peculiar  polity  would  be  to  be  without  authority  for  their 
official  acts,  and  indicate  that  there  was  neither  any  peculiar^ 
sanctity  in  their  relationship  to  God,  nor  any  unusual  respect 
due  from  them  to  him.  The  institution,  accordingly,  of  such 
a  worship  of  necessity  involves  the  appointment  of  a  tribe  or 
nation  to  that  office  as  God's  peculiar  people,  and  a  designa- 
tion to  them  of  the  official  services  which  they  are  to  perform. 
The  adoption  of  the  Israelites  as  his  chosen  people,  and  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  occupying  the  land  in  w*hich  that 
worship  is  to  be  offered,  and  exercising  the  ministry  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  direction  by  express  laws  of  all  the  official 
duties  which  they  are  to  perform,  are  precisely  such  as  befit 
the  institution,  and  are  essential  to  its  existence.  Their 
filling  that  station  and  exercising  that  office  through  everlast- 
ing ages  was  accordingly  contemplated  in  their  original 
adoption  as  God's  people.  The  covenant  which  God  made 
with  Abraham  and  his  seed  was  an  everlasting  covenant ;  and 
the  land  which  he  gave  them,  he  gave  as  an  everlasting  pos- 
session. "And  God  talked  with  Abraham,  saying — I  will 
establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed 
after  thee  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to 
be  a  God  unto  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee  ;  and  I  will  giv^ 
unto  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a 
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stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan /or  an  everlasting  possession^'* 
Genesis  xviK  3-8. 

VI.  Though  on  the  institution  of  Christianity,  there  was  no 
express  abrogation  of  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  they  continued  to  be  oifered  by  Jewish  believers  as 
well  as  unbelievers  generally,  till  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  exile  of  the  people,  yet  it  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  New 
Testament  that  they  were  superseded  on  the  introduction 
of  the  new  dispensation  by  Christ's  sacrifice  which  they 
typified.  And  if  they  were  for  a  time  allowed  to  the  Jewish 
converts,  they  were  not,  nor  were  any  of  the  other  rites  that 
were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  obligatory  on  the  Gentiles,  as 
is  apparent  from  Paul's  contest  with  the  Judaizers,  and  from 
the  decree  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  They  cannot  become 
obligatory  on  Gentiles,  therefore,  without  an  express  com- 
mand, nor  can  they  again  be  offered  by  Jews  conformably 
even  to  their  ancient  law,  without  a  direct  interposition  and 
re-injunction  of  them  ;  inasmuch,  as  without  a  revelation  the 
Israelites  cannot  determine  who  among  them  are  descendants 
of  Levi  and  entitled  to  exercise  the  priestly  office.  It  is  fore- 
shown accordingly  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  chap,  xi.,  that 
when  that  interposition  takes  place,  sacrifices  are  to  be  ex- 
pressly commanded,  and  the  mode  made  known  in  which  they 
are  to  be  offered. 

VII.  The  ejection  of  the  Israelites  from  their  station  and 
office  as  God's  chosen  people,  and  subjection  through  a  long 
series  of  ages  to  punishment  for  their  unbelief,  will  not  neces- 
sarily preclude  their  readmission  to  that  office.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  the  dissolution  of  their  polity,  and  the 
withdrawment  from  them  of  all  the  peculiar  blessings  which 
they  had  enjoyed  as  God's  people,  was  not  in  order  to 
such  a  perpetual  disinheritance.  They  were  left  to  fall  into 
unbelief,  divested  of  their  sacred  privileges,  and  driven  into 
exile,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  expressly  taught,  to  show  that 
God  acts  as  a  sovereign  in  the  gift  of  salvation,  having  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  leaving  whom  he  will  to 
blindness  and  obduracy ;  and  on  the  other,  to  open  the  way 
for  a  similar  display  of  sovereignty  towards  the  Gentiles ; 
and  these  extraordinary  measures  are  in  order  ultimately  to  a 
more  gracious  administration  over  both.    For  when  that 
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experiment  has  been  made  with  the  Grentiles  through  a  seriet 
of  ages,  and  resulted  also  in  their  general  apostasy,  Christ  U 
to  interpose  in  person,  and  introduce  a  new  dispensation* 
under  which  Israelites  and  Gentiles  are  alike  to  be  sanctified* 
"For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this 
mystery — ^lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits — ^that 
blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ; 
as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  for  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  ungodliness  from  Jacob :  For  this  is  ray  covenant 
with  them  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins.  .  .  .  For  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.  For  as  ye 
in  times  past  have  not  believed  Grod,  yet  have  now  obtained 
mercy  through  their  unbelief;  even  so  have  these  not  now 
believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they  may  also  obtain 
mercy.  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  lie 
might  have  mercy  upon  aU,"  Rom.  xi.  25-S2.  We  are  thus 
shown  that  the  blindness,  fall,  and  temporary  disinheritance 
of  Israel  was  not  in  absolute  frustration  of  the  ends  for  which 
God  adopted  them,  but  took  |dace  by  his  sovereign  permissioiit 
and  is  to  be  overruled,  so  as  to  issue  in  the  conversion  of  th0 
whole  nation ;  that  at  the  period  of  their  conversion,  the  Re- 
deemer is  directly  and  openly  to  interpose  for  them ;  and  that 
that  is  in  accordance  with  a  specific  engagement  with  them, 
or  promise,  and  is  infallibly  to  be  accomplished,  because  his 
promise  of  gifts  to  them,  and  call  of  them. as  his  people,  are 
unchangeable.  It  is  at  this  preparation  of  the  way  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  by  leaving  both  Israelites  and  G^n* 
tiles  to  apostatize,  and  show  by  a  vast  and  dreadful  agency 
what  they  are,  and  who  is  the  author  of  their  sanctification 
when  they  turn  from  transgression,  that  the  apostle  exclaims, 
"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God!  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out!  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord?  or  who  bath  been  his  counsellor?"  Who  could 
have  conceived  that  such  a  dispensation  would  be  chosen  to 
accomplish  such  a  result ;  that  the  limitation  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  for  a  time  to  a  small  number,  could  prepare  the  way  for 
their  bestowment  for  ever  afterwards  on  all ;  that  the  unbelief 
of  the  race  at  large,  through  comparatively  a  short  period,  could 
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lead  to  its  redemption  through  everlasting  ages  ?  But  the 
manner  in  which  it  colitribates  to  that  result  is  indicated  by 
the  apostle.  It  is  by  the  exemplification  of  what  men  are 
when  left  without  renovation,  and  what  the  condition  is  from 
which  they  are  redeemed.  It  is  by  the  demonstration  which 
it  furnishes  that  they  have  no  title  whatever  to  salvation,  but 
are  sanctified,  forgiven,  and  raised  to  blessedness,  of  infinite 
grace;  and  that  the  glory  of  contriving  and  bestowing 
redemption  belongs  exclusively  to  God.  "  Who  hath  been  his 
counsellor,  or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be 
recompensed  unto  him  again  ?"  No  one  had  any  share  in 
devising  the  administration  under  which  men  are  saved  ;  no 
one  has  rendered  any  service  that  entitles  him  to  justification. 
''  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,  to 
whom  be  the  glory  for  ever.  Amen,"  Rom.  xi.  35,  36.  And 
this  wonderful  sway  which,  hy  the  verification  which  it  pre- 
sents of  the  great  truths  on  which  the  work  of  redemption 
proceeds,  is  thus  to  lead  to  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world, 
will  doubtless  serve  in  an  equal  degree  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  appropriate  exercise  of  the  oflSces  to  which  the  Israel- 
ites are  then  to  be  exalted.  The  dispensations  of  God  towards 
them  for  four  thousand  years,  and  their  conduct  under  then), 
will  constitute  a  vast  and  awful  manifestation  of  all  the  great 
facts  of  his  rights  and  sovereignty,  and  their  relations  and 
character,  and  form  a  ground'  for  their  everlasting  humilia- 
tion, submission,  and  gratitude. 

Their  rejection  of  Christ  through  such  a  series  of  ages  will 
show  them,  that  left  to  themselves,  they  are  enemies  in  place 
of  friends,  apostates  instead  of  disciples.  The  terrible 
punishments  inflicted  on  them  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the 
sword,  their  exile  from  their  country,  deprivation  of  religious 
rites,  and  disinheritance  of  national  blessings,  will  show  them 
that  they  have  no  title  to  God's  favor  on  the  ground  of  merit. 
Their  restoration  and  readmission  to  their  relations  to  God  as 
his  chosen  people  by  Christ's  personal  interpositibn,  and  mira- 
culous gifts  and  deliverances,  will  demonstrate  that  they  owe 
the  blessings  with  which  they  are  distinguished  to  his  sovereign 
goodness.  And  by  the  realization  of  these  great  truths  fully 
unfolded  and  impressed  by  the  Spirit,  they  will  be  brought  to 
such  a  sight  and  sense  of  God  and  of  themselves,  as  for  ever  to 
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keep  them  humble,  fill  them  with  awe  and  watohfalness,  and 
lead  them  to  contemplate  the  offices  to  which  they  are  exalted 
in  their  true  relations,  and  discharge  them  with  the  pore  and 
lowly  affections  which  become  their  dignity  and  sacrednen. 
This  it  is  foreshown  is  their  design  and  to  be  their  effect 
"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  remember  my  covenant 
with  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  I  will  establish  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  covenant  Then  shalt  thou  remember  thy 
ways  and  be  ashamed ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord ;  that  thou  mayst  remember,  and  be  confounded,  and 
never  open  thy  mouth  any  more  because  of  thy  shame,  when 
I  am  pacified  towards  th^  for  all  that  thou  halit  done,  saith 
the  Lord  God,"  Ezekiel  xvi.  50-68. 

VIII.  The  Qentiles  are  then  to  go  to  Jerusalmi  to  worship 
God,  and  receive  communications  of  his  will.  On  the  erection 
of  the  temple  and  institution  of  worship  in  it,  all  nations  shaD 
^  flow  to  it,"  that  they  may  be  taught  by  him  his  ways,  and 
walk  in  his  paths ;  *'  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,"  Isaiah  ii.  8.  This 
is  to  be  in  the  last  days,  when  he  is  to  judge  the  nations,  and 
they  are  to  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  tfieir 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  It  is  predicted,  that  "  they  shall 
call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  nations  shaO 
be  gathered  unto  it,  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  Jerusalem ; 
neither  shall  tfiey  walk  any  more  after  the  imagination  of 
their  evil  heart and  that  is  to  be  at  the  time  when  the 
house  of  Judah  shall  walk  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  they 
shall  come  together  out  of  the  land  of  the  north  to  the  land 
that  was  given  for  an  inheritance  unto  their  fatfiers/' 
Jeremiah,  chap.  iii.  17,  18.  The  Gentiles  are  to  unite  In 
celebrating  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  ''It  shall  come  to  pass 
that  every  one  that  is  left  of  all  the  nations  that  came  against 
Jerusalem,  shall  even  go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the 
king,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles : 
and  it  shall  be  that  whoso  will  not  come  up  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  unto  Jerusalem,  to  worship  the  king,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain,"  2«echariah  xiv.  16^ 
17.  And  they  are  thus  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  worship  throi^ 
the  endless  round  of  ages.  For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  which  I  will  make,  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  file 
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Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain.  And  it  shall 
oome  to  psiss  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from 
one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before 
me,  saith  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  bnri.  22,  23. 

Such  are  the  views  the  Scriptures  presmt  of  the  relation 
idiich  the  Israelites  are  to  sustain  to  God  at  their  restoratira, 
of  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  manifest  himself  to  them,  of  the 
ministry  they  are  to  exercise,  of  the  sacrifices  they  are  to 
offer,  and  of  the  participation  by  the  Gentiles  in  their  worship. 
Is  it  not  singular  that  doubts  should  be  felt  as  to  their  mean- 
ing ?  Are  there  any  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
are  more  clear  and  specific?  Was  the  original  covenant 
itself  with  Abraham,  in  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  given 
to  him  and  his  seed  as  a  possession,  expressed  in  more  une- 
quivocal and  emphatic  terms  ?  Were  any  of  the  revelations  ' 
made  to^the  ancient  prophets,  of  the  assumption  of  our  nature 
by  the  Eternal  Word,  of  his  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  * 
world,  of  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  reign  on  the  throne 
of  the  universe,  more  obvious  and  indubitable  in  their  mean- 
ing ?  We  apprehend  not ;  and  it  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  errors  that  their  clear  import  is  rejected,  and  a 
different  and  arbitrary  signification  ascribed  to  them.  To 
these  plain  teachings,  however,  of  the  sacred  word,  several 
objections  are  alleged. 

1.  It  is  held,  that  as  it  is  the  ofiSce  of  the  Spirit  to  renew 
the  heart,  and  his  influences  are  to  be  bestowed  during  the 
millennium  in  larger  measures  than  now,  the  use  of  such  a 
vast  system  of  extraordinary  means  to  aid  the  knowledge  and 
piety  of  the  race  will  be  unnecessary,  and  detract  from  the 
Spirit's  work  and  glory. 

This  is,  however,  wholly  without  authority .  In  the  first  place : 
the  assumption  that  the  employment  at  that  period  of  great 
and  extraordinary  means  for  the  sanctification  of  men,  will  be 
unnecessary  and  inconsistent  with  the  Spirit's  glory,  is  shown 
to  be  groundless  by  their  use  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  all  subsequent  ages.  How  will  the  employment 
of  means  then,  disprove  the  fact,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
renews  the  mind,  or  debar  him  from  the  glory  of  that  work, 
any  more  than  it  does  now  ?  Is  it  any  less  certain  that  he 
creates  all  those  anew  in  Christ  who  now  become  partakers 
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of  salvation,  than  it  would  be  if  no  instrnments  whatever  were 
employed  by  him  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their  ntin 
and  need  of  regeneration  ?  Is  it  made  in  any  degree  uncer^ 
tain  that  he  is  now  their  sanctifier,  because  he  sanctifies  thrai 
through  the  truth  ;  or  does  it  diminish  his  title  to  the  glory  of 
that  work  ?  If  God  appoints  the  extraordinary  means  which 
are  to  be  employed  under  that  new  dispensation,  will  the 
glory  of  producing  the  effects  that  are  wrought  by  them  be 
any  the  less  his,  than  it  is  of  the  benignant  results  that  now 
spring  from  the  use  of  the  instruments  which  he  has  instituted 
for  that  purpose  ?  The  objection  is  manifestly  as  applicable 
to  the  present  administration,  as  it  is  to  that  which  is  then  to 
be  exercised ;  and,  instead  of  accomplishing  its.  object,  involves 
such  a  detraction  from  the  work  apd  glory  of  the  Holy  Spirit;, 
as  it  ascribes  to  the  views  it  endeavors  to  overturn. 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  no  intimations.in  the  Scriptures 
that  the  efiusions  of  the  Spirit  in  that  age  are  to  supersede  the 
use  of  means  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  and  excite- 
ment of  holy  affections.  Instead,  we  are  expressly  fore- 
shown, that  then  knowledge,  which  is  the  great  instrument 
employed  by  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of  conviction  and  sanctiiS- 
cation,  *'  shall  fill  the  whole  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  It  is  then  to  be  a  characteristic  of  his  administratioii» 
that  his  law  is  to  be  written  in  their  hearts.  Behold  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in 
the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which  my  covenant  they  broke,  although  I 
was  an  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  but  this  shall  be 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel.  After 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
parts  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people ;  and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying  know  the 
Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me  from  the  least  of  them,  unto 
the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  will  remember  their  sin  no  more."  Jeremiah' 
xxxi.  81-84.  To  put  the  law  in  the  inward  parts  and  write 
it  in  the  heart,  are  metaphorical  eiqpressions  that  indicate 
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with  unusual  strength  that  they  are  to  be  raised  to  a  full 
understanding  and  abiding  realization  of  the  divine  law. 
Like  an  engraving  on  a  tablet  of  stone,  it  is  never  to  be 
superseded  by  any  other  inscription,  nor  erased  ;  but  it  is  to 
remain  continually,  and  be  the  rule  to  which  all  their  thoughts 
and  affections  are  to  be  conformed.  It  is  to  be  the  means  to 
them  therefore,  doubtless,  of  exciting  awe,  adoration,  love, 
trust,  and  submission  in  as  much  greater  degrees  than  they 
are  now  exercised,  as  their  knowledge  and  sense  of  God's 
will  are  then  to  transcend  the  imperfect  views  which  are  at 
present  entertained.  To  suppose  that  it  is  not  to  be  the 
instrument  of  awakening  those  holy  affections,  is  to  suppose 
that  it  is  to  be  intercepted  from  its  natural  influence,  and  be 
improductive  of  any  beneficial  effect ;  which  is  to  contradict 
both  the  prediction  and  our  nature. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
means  will  not  subserve  as  important  an  office  then,  as  they 
now  do,  and  will  not  be  as  necessary  to  the  communication 
of  knowledge  and  excitement  of  obedience.  Why  should  they 
not?  Why  should  the  Spirit  disuse  them  then,  any  more 
than  he  does  now  ?  Why  should  they  then  be  any  less  benefi- 
cial than  they  now  are  ?  They  will  not  be  any  less  adapted 
to  our  nature.  The  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  rights  and  will, 
of  man's  ruin,  and  of  Christ's  work  as  Redeemer,  will  then  be 
as  requisite  to  right  affections  and  acts  as  now.  It  will  then 
be  as  possible  as  it  now  is  to  acquire  and  cultivate  it  by 
means  of  God's  word  and  providence,  and  to  learn  it  from 
teachers,  and  as  obligatory  to  employ  all  the  aids  which  he 
furnishes  for  its  attainment.  Not  a  solitary  consideration, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  yields  any  support  to  the  assumption 
that  means  will  not  be  as  useful  and  essential  to  the 
great  effects  that  are  then  to  be  produced,  as  they  are  to  the 
inferior  measures  of  illumination  and  sanctification  to  which 
believers  are  now  raised. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  visible  manifestations  of  God's 
presence  and  communications  of  his  will,  instead  of  being 
wholly  uninfluential  or  useless,  are  to  excite  fervent  desires  to 
visit  the  scene  where  he  reveals  himself,  behold  his  glory, 
and  receive  new  expressions  of  his  will.  When  the  Lord's 
house,  which  is  to  be  the  place  of  his  throne  for  ever,  and 
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over  which  a  cloud  is  to  hover  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,  is  established  on  the  height  of  Mount  Zion,  all 
nations  are  to  flow  to  it,  in  order  that  "  he  may  teach  them  hie 
ways,  and  that  they  may  walk  in  his  paths*'  And  th^  am 
the  natural  efiects  of  such  direct  interpositions.  It  is  to  de- 
tract from  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty,  and  contradict  our 
nature,  to  suppose  that  the  visible  manifestations  of  his  pre* 
sence,  and  communications  of  his  will,  should  make  no  pro- 
found impression  on  the  heart,  and  awaken  no  desire  to 
receive  the  sensible  tokens  which  he  grants  of  his  favor,  and 
be  made  acquainted  with  his  laws  and  purposes.  They  are 
to  strike  the  mind  with  a  power,  and  excite  awe,  love,  sub-' 
mission,  and  desires  to  know  and  do  his  will,  in  degrees  pro- 
portional to  their  greatness  and  grandeur. 

The  objection  is  shown  to  be  mistaken  also  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  seasons  of  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
of  which  we  have  a  notice  in  the  sacred  volume,  were 
seasons  in  an  equal  degree  of  the  use  of  new  and  powerful 
means  of  instruction  and  impression,  and  that  the  direct  effe^ot 
of  his  most  conspicuous  and  unusual  gifts  was  the  multipli- 
cation of  those  means.  Thus,  the  period  when  his  influences 
were  bestowed  on  the  Israelites  in  such  measures  that  the 
whole  nation  were  filled  with  his  fear,  was  the  period  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  wiklemess  when  he  manifested  himself  by 
visible  signs,  made  communications  of  his  will  that  were 
directly  perceptible  by  all,  and  wrought  continual  miracles 
to  supply  and  defend  them.  When  he  descended  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  converted  three  thousand,  his  presence  was 
indicated  by  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  fiames  of  fire,  and  the 
gift  of  languages  by  which  the  spectators  were  roused  to  at- 
tention, disarmed  of  prejudice,  and  touched  with  awe,  and 
the  truths  announced  by  the  apostles,  thereby  invested  with 
an  immeasurably  higher  poWer  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  possessed.  And  the  whole  period  of  the  apostles' 
ministry,  which  was  distinguished  beyond  any  other  by  the 
renovating  agency  of  the  Spirit,  was  signalized  in  an  equal  de- 
gree by  the  gift  of  miraculous  powers,  and  works  that  were 
adapted  to  impress  the  beholders  with  a  conviction  that  he 
was  their  author,  startle  them  from  unbelief,  and  strike  then 
with  wonder  and  fear.  All  subsequent  seasons  of  extraordU 
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nary  effusions  of  the  Spirit  have  in  like  manner  been  seasons 
of  the  unusual  use  of  means.  At  such  periods  the  word  is 
preached  with  more  than  ordinary  clearness  and  force,  prayer 
is  offered,  warnings,  appeals,  and  exhortations  are  uttered  with 
greater  frequency  and  urgency  than  usual ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  these  subordinate  agencies  that  the  Spirit  exerts 
his  all-subduing  and  transforming  power,  while  a  discontinu- 
ance of  them,  and  cessation  of  public  worship,  is  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  lapse  to  insensibility  and  worldliness. 

And,  finally,  the  objection  is  confuted  by  the  consideration 
that  if  means  are  not  to  be  employed  at  that  period  in  the 
communication  of  knowledge  and  excitement  of  holy  affec- 
tions, they  must  take  place  by  mere  infusion.  But  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  natui^e  and  ends  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment. It  would  make  men  passive  not  merely  in  the  recep- 
tion of  religious  knowledge,  but,  at  least,  in  a  large  degree 
also  in  the  excitement  of  the  affections,  which  is  impossible  to 
our  nature,  and  incompatible  with  our  responsibility.  By  the 
law  of  our  constitution,  our  emotions  and  affections  are  excited 
by  perceptions,  thoughts,  or  feelings,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, that  precede  the  emotions  or  affections  themselves.  All 
mental  feelings  have  an  object  by  which  they  are  awakened,  and 
towards  which  they  are  exercised,  and  must  from  their  nature. 
They  are  not  isolated  or  independent  acts'  or  processes.  That 
the  awe,  love,  or  dread  of  God  may  rise  within  us,  he  must 
be  the  object  of  thought,  and  in  a  relation  adapted  to  excite 
the  emotion  that  is  felt  towards  him.  That  humbleness,  sub- 
mission, faith,  or  penitence,  may  be  felt,  an  object  or  considera- 
tion must  be  present  to  us  to  awaken  it.  Without  the  aid  of 
these  means,  emotions  and  affections  are  physically  impossible. 
They  could  not  be  directly  infused  or  generated  by  the  Spirit, 
without  a  violation  of  our  nature.  They  could  not  be  abso- 
lutely created  in  us  without  having  their  ground  or  reason 
solely  in  the  creative  act,  instead  of  the  object  towards  which 
they  are  exerted,  which  would  both  divest  them  of  all  merit, 
and  make  us  irresponsible  for  their  existence  and  nature. 
What  would  be  the  value  of  a  love  that  was  called  into  exist- 
ence without  any  consciousness  in  the  agent  that  the  object 
towards  which  it  was  directed,  is  lovely,  and  was  made  the 
object  of  the  affection  because  of  the  views  that  are  formed  of 
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it  ?  But  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  such  aflbctims 
that  they  should  be  immediately  created  in  that  manner.  It 
is  in  contradiction  to  them  disc  that  the  agent  should  not  haT» 
a  consciousness  that  the  reason  of  their  being  exercised,  liei 
in  his  views  of  the  objects  towards  which  they  are  exerted. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  also  to  aU  individuals  by 
mere  infusion  would  be  incompatible  with  the  ends  of  m 
moral  government;  as  it  would  debar,  at  least  in  a  grait 
measure,  firom  the  voluntary  agencies  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
such  an  administration  to  excite  and  direct  The  design  of 
imposing  laws,  ordaining  rites,  giving  instructions,  and  institut* 
ing  means  to  ends,  is  to  put  men  in  a  condition  to  act  as 
intelligent  agents,  display  their  affections,  and  render  a  vdun« 
tary  obedience.  The  purpose  for  which  prophets  and  apostlee 
were  inspired  was/  that  the  revelations  made  to  them  might 
be  communicated  to  others,  and  become  a  permanent  means 
of  knowledge  and  influence.  No  individual,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  ever  been  inspired  except  for  the  purpose  of  quali* 
fying  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  others.  But  the  communication 
to  men  universally  of  all  truth  that  excites  and  sanctifies,  by 
mere  infusion,  would  preclude  the  reception  of  instruction  from 
others,  and  the  voluntary  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  excite- 
ment of  the  afiections  by  individuals.  It  would  make  them 
passive  in  respect  to  their  thoughts  of  God,  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  leave  them  without 
any  emotions  but  such  as  rose  involuntarily.  To  read  the  word 
of  God,  to  meditate  on  his  government,  to  study  and  contem- 
plate his  works,  would  be  to  use  means,  to  gain  knowledge  in 
a  different  form  from  immediate  infusion.  Voluntarily  to 
revolve  the  truths  that  had  been  revealed,  contemplate  their 
greatness  and  majesty,  offer  acts  of  homage,  or  observe  com- 
memorative rites,  would  be  to  employ  means  to  excite  and 
give  intensity  to  the  emotions  and  affections  in  a  method 
wholly  different  from  their  direct  infusion  by  the  Spirit.  In 
whatever  relation,  then,  the  objection  is  considered,  it  is  un- 
tenable. Instead  of  vindicating  the  Holy  Spirit's  office,  it  is 
in  fact  inconsistent  alike  with  his  word  and  our.  nature,  gives 
a  false  view  of  his  work,  and  in  effect  exhibits  him  as  inter- 
cepting the  race  from  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  obedienoe, 
instead  of  raising  them  to  exalted  piety. 
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2.  An  objection  drawn  from  the  re-institution  of  sacrifices 
18  far  more  generally  relied  on,  and  is  thought  by  many  to 
confute  the  whole  system  of  views  we  have  advanced,  respect- 
ing the  restoration  and  re-adoption  of  the  Israelites.  The  sacri- 
fices, it  is  alleged,  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  being  typical  of 
Christ,  were  superseded  by  his  death.  It  is  not  supposable, 
therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  re-appointed.  The  period  during 
which  the  oflSce  they  filled  was  requisite  to  the  faith  of  the 
church,  has  passed.  They  now  not  only  are  not  needed,  but 
are  wholly  inappropriate.  But  if  they  are  not  again  to  be 
offered,  why  should  a  Levitical  priesthood  be  re-appointed  ? 
And  if  there  is  neither  to  be  a  re-ofiering  of  sacrifices,  nor  a 
re-institution  of  Levites  in  a  ministry,  why  should  a  temple 
be  re-erected  at  Jerusalem?  And  if  there  is  not  to  be  a 
temple,  a  peculiar  worship,  nor  a  Levitical  ministry,  why 
should  God  manifest  himself  visibly  there  ?  And,  if  none  of 
these  are  to  take  place,  what  end  is  to  be  answered  by  the 
restoration  of  that  people? 

But  the  premises  of  this  objection,  though  indisputable, 
furnish  no  ground  for  the  conclusion.  The  sacrifices  of  the 
ancient  temple  were  most  certainly  typical  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice, and  owe  their  significance  and  dignity  to  that  office ;  and 
though  not  abrogated  by  a  formal  command  at  the  institution 
of  Christianity,  nor  immediately  discontinued  by  Jewish 
converts,  were,  in  fact,  superseded  by.  his  death.  The  apostle 
represents  Jhe  promise  of  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel,  under  which  God  is  to  put  his  laws  into  their  minds, 
and  write  them  in  their  hearts,  as  showing  that  the  first  cove- 
nant with  them  was  old,  and  was,  therefore,  to  be  set  aside. 
"  In  that  he  saith  a  new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old  ; 
now  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish 
away."  He  represents,  also,  the  ordinances  of  divine  service 
and  a  worldly  sanctuary  as  elements  of  that  covenant,  and 
exhibits  that  sanctuary  and  its  rites  as  imposed  only  "  till  the 
time  of  reformation,"  Heb.  viii.  10-13 ;  ix.  1-10. 

The  fact,  however,  that  these  sacrifices  were  types  of 
Christ  who  was  then  to  come,  and  that  the  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion of  which  they  were  a  part  was  set  aside  by  his  death 
and  the  institution  of  the  church  under  the  gospel,  does  not 
prove  that  the  offering  of  victims  in  a  different  relation  is  not 
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to  be  renewed  under  a  future  dispensation.    That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  revelation.    If  God  has  announced  that  they  are 
again  to  be  offered  by  his  appointment,  that  annunciation  is 
to  be  received  with  the  same  implicit  faith  and  submission  as 
any  other.    The  certainty  we  have  from  his  word  that  they 
were  set  aside  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  no  more 
proves  that  he  does  not  teach  us  in  the  prophecies  that  they 
are  again  to  be  offered  at  Christ's  second  advent,  than  the 
certainty  we  have  from  his  word  that  they  are  then  to  be 
re-appointed,  proves  that  they  were  not  abrogated  at  his  first 
coming.    Their  being  offered  in  one  relation  under  the  first 
dispensation,  is  no  evidence  that  they  cannot  be  offered  in 
another,  under  that  which  is  to  come.    There  is  no  absolute 
inconsistency  between  their  being  presented  as  types  of  Christ 
under  the  first,  and  as  commemoratives,  or  memorials  of  his 
death,  under  the  other.    Has  God  clearly  foreshown  that  they 
are  again  to  be  offered  ?    We  have  then  as  absolute  a  cer- 
tainty of  it,  as  of  any  other  future  event  which  he  has 
revealed.    Is  there  a  relation  in  which  they  may  be  offered, 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Christ's 
work  ?    Are  they  adapted  in  an  eminent  degree  to  such  a 
commemoration  of  his  death,  expression  of  faith  in  him,  and 
recognition  of  all  the  great  truths  which  his  redemption 
involves,  as  become  his  people?   And  have  we  reason  to 
believe  that  the  nations,  at  the  period  when  they  are  to  be 
re-offered,  will  peculiarly  need  some  such  rite,  through  which 
they  can  acknowledge  and  commemorate  those  truths  and 
gain  deep  impressions  of  them  ?    Then  we  have  an  adequate 
indication  of  the  reason  for  which  they  are  to  be  reinstated. 
And  that  such  a  necessity  will  exist,  that  they  have  such  an 
adaptation,  and  that  their  re-appointment  is  clearly  predicted, 
we  have  already  sufficiently  shown.    The  fact,  accordingly, 
that  they  are  to  be  re-appointed,  yields  corroboration  to  all 
the  other  events  that  are  predicted  in  connexion  with  them. 
They  are  an  element  in  a  great  system  of  means,  each  one  of 
which  naturally  involves  the  others.    If  sacrifices  are  again 
to  be  offered,  there  must  be  a  ministry  to  present  them.  If 
there  are  to  be  sacrifices  and  a  ministry,  then  there  Aiust  be 
a  temple  ;  and  if  a  temple,  it  must  be  in  a  designated  plaM; 
If  Jerusalem  be  that  place  and  the  Levites  its  ministers,  then 
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the  Israelites  must  be  restored.  If  the  Israelites  are  to  be 
restored  in  order  to  that  ministry,  and  sacrifices  are  re* 
enjoined,  then  there  must  be  a  new  revelation  ;  and  if  a  new 
revelation  and  institution  of  such  a  dispensation,  it  will  be  in 
harmony  with  it,  that  God  should  visibly  manifest  himself 
there,  and  give  signals  of  his  gracious  presence,  that  all  the 
worshippers  may  behold. 

3.  The  representation  that  the  Most  High  is  then  to  mani- 
fest himself  visibly  to  men,  and  give  them  new  commands 
and  revelations,  is  held  by  many  to  be  a  strong  objection  to 
these  views.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Eter- 
nal Word,  it  is  said,  to  descend  and  reign  on  the  throne  of 
the  world ;  and  that  no  reason  can  be  seen  why  he  should 
then  reveal  himself  visibly,  institute  new  laws,  and  receive  a 
direct  homage,  any  more  than  now,  and  no  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  it  could  be  the  means  of  any  beneficial  effects. 
But  the  question,  we  reply,  whether  he  is  to  come  in  person 
knd  reveal  himself  visibly  at  Jerusalem,  does  not  turn  on  its 
according  with  our  views  of  what  is  suitable  to  his  dignity, 
nor  on  our  being  aware  of  all  the  beneficial  efiects  that  may 
result  from  it  Has  he  clearly  announced  to  us  that  he  is 
thus  to  come,  reveal  himself,  and  reign?  If,  as  we  have 
shown,  he  has,  it  does  not  become  us  to  set  aside  that  annun- 
ciation and  substitute  another  in  its  place.  It  is  not  our 
prerogative  to  determine  what  measures  he  shall  employ  to 
make  himself  known  to  men,  and  raise  them  from  the  thral- 
dom of  sin. 

But  why  should  it  be  incompatible  with  his  infinite  majesty 
to  descend  to  the  earth  and  manifest  himself  to  men  ?  Can 
it  be  any  more  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  perfec- 
tions to  reign  over  them  when  redeemed  from  sin  and  misery, 
than  it  was  to  become  incarnate  and  die  for  their  redemption? 
Can  it  detract  from  his  glory  to  reign  over  them  here,  any 
more  than  it  does  to  reign  over  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect  in  heaven  ?  Or  why  should  his  visible  presence,  the 
oommunication  of  his  will,  a  direct  homage  of  him,  and  the 
reception  from  him  of  ^nsible  manifestations  of  his  favor,  be 
any  less  adapted  to  produce  a  deep  realization  of  his  being 
and  majesty,  and  fill  the  heart  with  awe,  love,  submission,  and 
jqj,  than  they  are  in  the  heavenly  world  ?  Or  why  should 
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they  be  an;|^  less  necessary  to  raise  the  race  here  to  a  perfect 
obedience,  than  they  are  in  heaven  to  maintain  the  sancti* 
fied  there  in  unspotted  holiness?  Those  who  offer  this 
objection  surely  cannot  have  realized  its  import.  They  can* 
not  have  considered  what  the  wants  of  the  race  are  then  to 
be ;  what  the  condition  is  to  which  it  is  to  be  raised ;  nor 
what  the  impressions  are  that  must  naturally  be  produced  by 
the  visible  presence  of  the  Almighty,  and  manifestation  of  his 
will. 

4.  It  is  objected,  also,  that  the  elevation  of  the  Israelites  to 
such  an  exalted  relationship  to  God  would  naturally  inflame 
their  bigotry  and  pride,  and  unfit  them  for  their  office,  for 
which  meekness  and  humbleness  must  be  indispensable  quali^ 
fications. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  God  has  expressly  foreshown  that 
instead  of  pride,  they  are  to  be  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
their  unworthineas,  and  give  to  his  grace  the  glory  of  all  their 
peculiar  blessings.  The  loftiness  of  man  is  then  to  be  cast 
down,  and  the  height  of  men  to  be  brought  low,  and  Jehovah 
alone  exalted :  and  this  full  and  eternal  prostration  of  their 
pride  is  to  be  accomplished  by  his  interposition  in  the  terron 
of  his  majesty  to  destroy  his  enemies,  and  redeem  his  people, 
Isaiah  ii.  10-28. 

5.  And,  finally,  to  the  representation  that  all  nations  are  to 
repair  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  worship  there,  it  is  objected  that  an 
annual  journey  there  of  individuals  universally  will  be  physi- 
cally impossible.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  the 
verification  of  the  prophecy,  that  all  individuals  should  go 
there.  The  nations  may  appear  by  their  rulers  or  represen- 
tatives. As  the  prediction  that  God  would  gather  all  nations 
at  Jerusalem  to  battle  at  the  period  of  Christ's  advent  imjdies 
—not  that  all  the  individuals  of  all  nations  will  be  assembled 
there,  but,  as  we  learn  from  other  passages,  only  their  rulers 
and  armies. 

None  of  these  objections,  then,  are  of  any  validity.  These 
great  purposes  which  God  has  revealed,  instead  of  being 
reasonless  or  inappropriate,  are  worthy  of  his  perfections,  and 
suited  to  the  ends  which  he  is  to  aecomidish  by  them,  and 
should  be  contemplatad  with  adoring  acknowledgments  by 
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men ;  for  they  are  designed  to  raise  them  to  the  lofty  know- 
ledge, and  impress  them  with  the  deep  convictions  that  are 
necessary  to  perfect  their  sanctification.  And  with  what 
grandeur  they  unfold  the  great  scheme  of  God's  administra- 
tion !  They  show  that  he  designs  to  grant  men  here  such 
visible  manifestations  of  his  presence  and  tokens  of  his  favor 
as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  redeemed  in  heaven !  Can  any 
other  measure  be  conceived  of  such  adaptation  to  produce  a 
resistless  realization  of  his  being,  his  greatness,  his  glory,  and 
his  dominion,  to  touch  the  heart  with  awe,  submission,  and 
faith,  and  fill  it  with  love  and  devotedness  ?  How  will  blind- 
ness, unbelief,  doubt,  and  indifference  vanish  for  ever 
at  the  splendors  of  his  presence  ?  There  will  be  no  atheists, 
no  infidels,  no  idol  worshippers,  no  scomers  then.  The  first 
gleam  of  his  diadem,  the  first  accent  of  his  voice,  will  do 
more  id  convict  his  enemies  and  annihilate  their  errors  than 
all  that  his  people  could  do  in  a  thousand  generations.  Are 
there  any  among  his  disciples  who  would  not  welcome  such  a 
method  of  conquering  the  world, — who  would  not  be  awed 
and  transported  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  vision, — who  would 
deem  it  no  accession  to  their  privileges  to  enjoy  his  presence 
here,  as  the  redeemed  enjoy  it  in  the  skies? 

They  show  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  enact  such  new  laws 
and  make  such  new  revelations  of  his  will,  as  will  be  suited 
4o  the  altered  condition  of  the  world,  and  the  peculiar  duties 
to  which  men  are  then  to  be  called.  The  nations  are  to 
go  to  the  temple  where  he  reveals  himself,  that  he  may  teach 
them  his  ways,  and  that  they  may  walk  in  his  paths,  for  the  law 
is  to  go  forth  from  him,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem. They  will  there  obtain  all  the  knowledge  they  need 
both  of  him  and  themselves.  They  will  no  longer  be  lost  in 
uncertainties ;  they  will  no  longer  be  embarrassed  wiih  doubt  ; 
they  will  no  longer  be  misled  by  false  prophets  who  deliver 
unauthorized  messages  in  his  name  ;  nor  by  incompetent  and 
deceitful  teachers,  who  give  a  false  construction  of  his  word ; 
and  from  what  a  crowd  of  dangers  will  that  deliver  them ! 
What  an  exhaustless  source  will  it  prove  of  accessions  to  their 
wiisdom,  and  aids  and  excitements  to  their  piety !  How  many 
questions  will  then  be  resolved  that  have  in  all  past  ages  been 
in  ceaseless  debate  ?   How  many  sophisms,  how  many  false 
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theories,  how  many  impious  assumptions  that  have  been  the 
means  of  betraying  thousands  and  millions  into  delusion  anA 
ruin,  will  then  receive  an  eternal  confutation  and  be  swept 
for  ever  from  the  faith  of  men !  How  many  truths  that  aie 
now  doubted,  misconceived,  or  unknown,  will  then  be 
unfolded  to  the  universal  gaze  in  their  true  proportions,  and 
shine  with  a  dazzling  splendor ! 

They  show  that  a  system  of  rites  is  then  to  be  instituted 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  race  when  sanctified,  through  which 
they  may  publicly  testify  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  their 
recognition  and  belief  of  all  the  great  truths  on  which  the 
work  of  redemption  is  founded,  rise  to  a  lofty  sense  of  their 
relations  to  him,  and  receive  direct  and  transporting  signals 
of  his  acceptance  of  their  worship.  Is  there  anything  in  our 
condition  now  that  approaches  in  dignity  and  grandeur  to 
this  ?  What  are  our  present  dim  assurances,  compared  to 
the  tokens  he  will  then  give  of  the  reception  of  his  peofde's 
homage  ?  What  are  our  joys  now  in  comparison  with  the* 
raptures  the  accents  of  forgiveness  from  his  lips,  and  welcome 
to  the  blessings  of  his  eternal  kingdom,  will  then  inspire  ? 

They  show  that  all  nations  are  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  visible  manifestations  he  is  to  make  of  himself  at  Jerusa* 
lem,  and  the  worship  that  is  to  be  offered  there.  They  are  to 
go  there  annually  to  pay  their  homage,  meet  the  tokens  of  hia 
acceptance,  and  obtain  instruction  respecting  their  duty  and 
his  purposes.  And  what  a  beautiful  and  effective  method 
will  that  be  of  maintaining  in  them  a  vivid  sense  of  their 
relations  to  him,  quickening  expectation,  kindling  love, 
raising  them  to  exalted  knowledge,  and  confirming  them 
in  allegiance.  Let  us  suppose  a  body  to  proceed  from  our 
country  to  present  the  homage  of  this  nation,  what  an  interest 
would  it  excite  in  the  whole  population  ?  How  momentous 
would  the  embassage  be  felt  to  be !  What  profound  realiza- 
tions woukl  be  awakened  of  the  condescension  and  love  of 
God  in  meeting  in  that  manner  the  representatives  of  his 
people  ?  What  a  season  of  awe,  adoration,  faith,  and  thanks- 
giving wotild  that  be  at  which  the  sacrifices  were  to  be 
offered,  and  the  signals  of  God's  favor  received !  What  an 
epoch  would  it  be  of  joy,  of  gratitude,  and  of  adoring  celebi»% 
tion,  when  they  returned  and  made  known  the  ftilfilment  of 
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their  embagsy ;  depicted  tiie  grandeurs  they  had  witnessed  of 
die  Almighty's  presence,  and  announced  the  assurances  they 
had  received  of  his  favor !  And  with  what  awe  would  the 
laws  he  had  enjoined  be  received !  Can  any  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  season  of  transcendant  interest;  that  it  would 
exalt  the  thoughts  and  raise  the  affections,  to  an  elevation 
immeasurably  beyond  the  loftiest  forms  of  our  present  experi- 
ence, and  be  eminently  suited  to  the  wants  and  dispositions  of 
the  race,  when  univenally  sanctified  ? 

And,  finally,  they  show  that  the  race  is  to  dwell  on  the 
earth,  and  continue  to  be  sanctified  through  an  endless  round 
of  time.  As  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  are  to  remain 
for  ever  before  the  Lord,  so  are  the  Israelites  and  Gentiles  to 
remain,  and  all  flesh  worship  before  him  from  one  sabbath  to 
another  for  ever.  How  worthy  of  Christ's  interposition  does 
the  work  of  redemption,  as  thus  exhibited,  appear !  Instead 
of  being  completed,  as  is  generally  expected,  within  a  few 
'hundred  years,  it  is  to  continue  through  eternal  ages !  Instead 
of  being  confined  to  a  small  number,  it  is  to  extend  to  a  vast- 
ness  and  illimitableness,  proportional  in  a  measure  to  the 
greatness  of  the  condescension  and  awfiilness  of  the  sacrifice 
by  which  he  accomplished  it ! 


AiT.  V. — Swedenborg's  Theory  of  Symbols  ahd  Language. 

.  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

'  Emanuel  Swbdenborg,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  wrote  largely  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  imder  a  claim 
to  extraordinary  illumination,  advanced  a  new  and  peculiar 
view  of  symbdic  representation,  founded  not  on  the  nature  of 
the  symbols  or  law  of  analogy,  but  partly  on  an  hypothesis, 
or  dogma  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  God  and  creatures,  and 
partly  on  a  theory  of  a  second,  or  spiritual  sense  of  words. 

I.  He  held  that  God  and  each  of  his  creatures  and  works 
has  both  an  interior  and  an  exterior  nature ;  and  especially 
that  angels  have,  like  men,  a  body  as  well  as  a  spirit,  and  ani- 
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mals,  vegetables,  and  all  other  organized  existences,  a  8oul,tti 
well  as  a  body ;  and  that  the  body  is  the  out-birth  and  eflfect 
of  the  soul,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  flower  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  plant  by  which  it  is  borne.    He  says : 

^That  nothing  exists  in  nature,  but  from  a  spiritual  principle,  is 
because  there  cannot  anything  be  given,  unless  it  has  a  soul  All  that 
is  called  soul,  which  is  essence ;  for  what  has  not  in  itself  an  essenoe, 
this  does  not  exist,  for  it  is  a  nonentity,  because  there  is  no  es9e  from 
which  \tf  is.  Thus  it  is  with  nature :  its  essence  from  irhich  it  exists  is 
the  spiritual  principle,  because  this  has  in  itself  the  divine  esse,  and  abo 
the  divine  power  <^  acting^  creating^  and  farming^  as  will  be  seen  fioni 
what  follows.  This  essence  may  also  be  called  Mm/,  because  all  that  ii 
spiritual  livee  ;  and  what  is  alive,  when  it  acts  into  what  is  not  alive^  as 
into  what  is  natural,  causes  it  to  have  as  it  were  tiftf  or  to  derive  some- 
what of  the  appearance  thereof  Jrom  the  living  principle  ; — ^the  latter  in 
vegetables — ^the  former  in  animals.  That  nothing  in  nature  exists  but 
from  what  is  spiritual,  is  because  no  effect  is  given  without  a  cause. 
Whatever  exists  in  effect,  is  from  a  cause.  •  .  .  Thus  it  is  Irith  nature. 
The  singular  and  most  singular  things  thereof  are  an  effect  fnnn  a  canto 
which  is  prior  to-it,  and  which  is  interior  to  it,  and  which  is  superior  to 
it,  and  also  is  immediately  from  God;  for  a  spiritual  world  is  given; 
that  world  is  prior,  interior^  and  superior  to  the  natural  worid,  whereof 
everything  of  the  spiritual  world  is  a  cause ;  and  everything  of  the 
natural  world  is  an  effect  .  .  .  And  so  it  is  that  nothing  in  nature 
exists  except  from  something  spiritual,  and  by  it" — ^Ath.  Creed,  94, 
quoted  by  Professor  Bush,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  says : 

"  If  this  be  well  founded  we  can  no  longer  recognise  creation  as  the 
immediate  product  of  the  divine  fiat^  but  as  always  proceeding  through 
the  spiritual  world,  which  itself  proceeds,  bg  emanation,  from  the  Lofd 
himself.  All  living  organiems,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  the 
elaborations  of  spiritual  essences,  which  become  fixed  and  sensibly  mir- 
rored in  material  embodiments ;  and  this  fiict  discloses  the  true  ground 
of  correspondences,  ... 

"  The  essence  of  a  bird,  therefore,  is  a  spiritual  entity,  which  becomes 
a  living  bird,  by  hekng  fixed  m,  or  clothed  with,  a  material  body ;  and 
this  entity  is  from  the  infinitude  of  the  divine  affections  and  thoughts. 
In  the  first  bird  created  there  is  primarily  existing  a  psychical  form,  or 
spiritual  body,  which,  by  the  inflowing  of  the  ^divine  life,  and  \jj  the 
law  which  connects  matter  with  spirit,  works  out  a  material  body,  eot- 
responcyng  with  what  we  may  term  the  psychical,  or  soul  body,  and 
adapted  to  its  usee  and  ends  in  the  natural  world.   But  with  all  snbee^ 
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quent  birds  the  case  is  diflferent :  here  the  creation  is  bjpitHsreation,  in 
frhich  the  parent  transmits  the  psychical  principle,  the  interior  form ; 
and  this  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  gathering  around  it  the  earthly 
elements  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the  body  of  the  bird  ;  the  all- 
pervading  life  of  the  divine  love  meantime  flowing  in  and  animating  itj 
and  endowing  it  With  the  intelligence  or  instinct  appropriate  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  reigning  affection.  This  psychical  principle, 
however,  in  birds  and  beasts,  unlike  that  of  man,  is  not  immortal,  but  is 
diBMpated  at  death." — ^Letter  to  Dr.  Woods,  pp.  68,  59. 

II.  He  held  that  the  relation  in  which  symbols,  which  are 
universally  perceptible  by  the  senses,  and  are  corporeal, 
therefore,  or  the  phenomena  or  eiTects  of  what  is  material, 
are  used  as  representatives,  is  that  of  effects  to  their  interior 
or  spiritual  causes,  and  thence  that  the  things  which  they 
represent  are  universally  spiritual.    He  says  : 

^  It  is  known,  or  may  be  known,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world,  and 
that  there  is  a  natural  world.  The  spiritual  world,  in  its  universal 
sense,  is  the  world  where  spirits  and  angels  dwell  In  a  particular  sense, 
there  is  a  spiritual  world  and  a  natural  world  appertaining  to  every 
individual  man  ;  his  internal  man  being  to  him  a  spiritual  worlds  but 
hk  external  being  to  him  a  natural  world.  The  things  which  flow  in 
oat  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  ore  presented  in  tlu  natural^  are  in  general 
representations  ;  and  so  fiur  as  they  agree  together  they  are  correspond- 
ences."— Arcana  Celestia,  2920.  **  That  natural  things  represent 
spiritwd^  and  that  they  correspond  together,  may  also  be  known  from 
this  consideration :  that  what  is  natural  cannot  possibly  have  existence, 
eioept  from  a  cause  prior  to  itself  This  cause  is  of  spiritual  origin  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  natural  which  doth  not  thence  derive  the  cause  of 
its  existence.  Natural  forms  are  effects,  nor  can  they  appear  as  causes, 
still  less  as  causes  of  causes,  or  principles,  but  they  receive  their  forms 
aeoording  to  their  use,  in  the  place  where  they  are.  Still,  however,  the 
lORiis  OF  EFFECTS  HEPRBMKT  ^  things  appertaining  to  their  causes  : 
yea,  these  latter  things  represent  those  which  appertain  to  their  prix- 
0IPUB8.  Thus  all  NATURAL  things  represent  the  things  appertaining 
to  the  SPIRITUAL,  to  which  they  correspond  ;  and  spiritiuU  things,  also, 
repres^t  the  things  appertaining  to  the  celestial  from  which  they  are 
derive^*^  2991.  .  .  .  ^FVom  hence  it  may  further  appear  how  all 
natural  forms,  both  anifiate  and  inanimate,  are  re[H^3sentative  of  spiritual 
and  celestial  things  which  are  in  the  Lord's  kmgdom ;  that  is,  that  all 
and  single  things  in  nature  aie  representative,  according  to  the  measure 
and  qualiiy  of  their  corrttptmienceP — A.  C.  3002. 
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^  Henoe,  then,  it  may  appear  what  wnrespondtnce  u,  and  whenoe  it 
is ;  also  what  representation  is,  and  whence  ;  vie  that  eo^respondenei  h 
between  those  things  which  are  of  the  light  of  heaven,  and  of  the  1^^ 
of  the  world  ;  that  is,  between  those  things  which  are  of  the  intemal^  or 
fqtiritwd  man,  and  those  which  are  of  <Af  ertemalj  or  natural  man  ;  and 
that  representation  is  whatever  exists  in  the  things  which  are  of  the 
light  of  the  world ;  that  is,  whatever  exists  tn  the  external  or  natural 
man,  respectively  to  those  things  which  are  of  the  light  of  heaven ;  that 
is,  which  are  from  the  internal,  or  spiritual  man." — A.  C.  3226,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Clissold,  Letters  to  Dr.  Whately,  pp.  197,  198,  and  Mr.  Boih, 
Swedcnborg  library,  pp.  120-124. 

Mr.  Clissold  and  Professor  Bush  present  the  same  views  in 
their  statement  of  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  relation  in 
which  symbols  are  used  as  representatives. 


not  between  one  natural  thing  and  another  natural  thing,  but  between 
a  natural  thing  and  a  spiritual  thing,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  spirit 
to  the  body,  or  of  the  spiritual  world  to  the  natural  The  relation  of 
analogy,  tlierefore,  when  considered  in  its  strict  signification,  is  not  the 
relation  of  one  natural  effect  to  another,  of  one  natural  cause  to  another, 
and  so  forth,  but  the  relation  of  a  natural  effect  to  its  spiritual  cause, 
or  the  spiritual  cause  to  its  natural  effect ;  thus  the  relation  of  a  prior 
principle  to  a  posterior,  of  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or  vice  versA.  He 
order  of  analogy  is  thus  the  order  presented  to  us  in  processes  of  crea- 
tion, generation,  or  production.  It  is  by  aiv^logy,  in  its  primary  sense, 
that  wc  interpret  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  visible  creation  in  relation 
to  that  Word ;  and  by  analogy,  in  its  secondary  sense,  that  we  interpret 
the  phenomena  of  visible  nature.  The  foundation  of  this  distinction 
rests  upon  the  principle  that  the  natural  world,  with  all  its  secondary 
causes,  is  but  a  world  of  effects,  the  spiritual  world  alone  being  the 
world  of  causes :  hence  the  analogy  of  the  natural  world  to  the  spiritual 
is  that  of  effect  to  cause,  whereas  all  analogies  between  one  natural  tfaiiig 
and  another  are  analogies  between  one  natural  effect  and  another; 
hence  analogy  in  its  secondary,  not  in  its  primary  sense." — ^Letter  to 
Dr.  Wliately,  p.  194. 

"The  doctrine  of  correspondence,  as  developed  by  Swedenborg,  is 
nothing  eke,  in  fiict,  than  the  relation  of  caus^and  effect.  A  smile  on 
the  countenance  corresponds  with  a  particular  state  or  affection  of  the 
spirit,  simply  for  the  reason,  that  the  interior  pleasurable  affection  is  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  muscles  of  the  foce  whidi  im 
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call  a  fiinile*  But  if  this  holds  in  regard  to  the  coante- 

ntnoe,  why  not  in  regajrd  to  the  whole  body  ?  How  can  we  resist  the 
inqNreflBion,  that  the  body  is  elaborated  by  the  soul,  and  brought  into  a 
universal  conformity  or  corretpimdtnce  with  its  distinguishing  powers, 
<nr  attributes  f  If  so,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  hand  is  not  merely 
a  fitting  metaphorical  emblem  of  the  power  of  the  soul,  of  which  it  is 
the  executor,  but  that  it  is  the  true  correspondent  of  this  principle,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  power  of  the  mnU  which  causes  the  hand  to  exist. 
But  why  shall  the  principle  be  admitted  as  *  having  this  extent,  no 
more  V  Why  should  it  not  be  conceded  as  obtaining  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  created  things  ?  Why  not  regard  it  as  the  all-pervading 
law  of  the  universe,  that  form  corresponds  with  essence^  and  as  all 
essence  is  spirit,  that  evert/  material  object  is  the  correspondent  to  some 
spiritual  affection  or  thought  t  .  .  .  We  hesitate  not  to  subscribe 
to  Swedenborg's  doctrine,  that  the  whole  universe  is  an  outbirth  from 
the  Deity,  every  part  and  portion  of  which  corresponds  to  some  one  of 
the  infinite  divine  perfections  and  attributes,  just  as  the  human  body,  in 
whole  and  in  particular,  corresponds  to  the  faculties  and  properties  of 
the  human  soul.  The  relation  in  both  cases  is  that  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  as  the  body  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  so  the  universe  is  a  mirror  of 
its  Author." — Professor  Bush,  Swedenborg  Lib.,  pp.  118,  119. 

III.  He  held  that  the  representative  office  of  the  symbols 
is  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  mere  words  in  which  they 
are  described,  taken  in  their  spiritual  sense,  and  thereby 
divests  them  of  their  peculiar  function  as  symbols,  and  makes 
their  interpretation  turn,  not  on  their  nature,  but  on  the  laws 
of  a  spiritual  philology.    He  says  : 

*^When  man's  interior  sight  is  opened,  which  is  the  sight  of  his 
sjHiH,  then  there  appear  the  things  of  another  life,  which  cannot  possi- 
bly be  made  visible  to  the  sight  of  the  body.  The  visions  of  the  pro- 
phets  were  nothing  else.  There  are  in  heaven,  as  was  said  above,  con- 
tinual representatives  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  kingdom ;  and  there  are 
also  significatives,  insomuch  that  nothing  at  all  exists  before  the  sight 
of  the  angels,  which  is  not  representative  and  significative.  Hence  are 
the  representatives  and  significatives  of  the  Word ;  for  the  Word  is 
through  heaven  from  the  Lord." — A.C.  1619. 

.  ^  It  may  appear  sur{»ising  to  every  one,  that  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Word,  and  also  those  offered  in  sacrifices,  should  signify  goods 
and  truths,  or  what  is  the  same,  celestial  and  spiritual,  but  it  is  per- 
mitted to  state  in  a  few  wwds  whence  it  is.   In  the  world  of  spirits 
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various  reju^ntatives  are  eihibited,  and  frequently  there  appear  befofe 
the  eyes  of  spirits  animals,  as  hotses  with  various  tn4>[nng8,  oxen,  cowi^ 
iambs,  and  divers  other  kinds,  sometimes  such  as  were  never  seen  cm 
the  earth,  bat  are  only  representatives ;  tuck  ihingt  %oere  also  sem  hf 
the  Prophets^  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Word^  which  lUewise  were 
from  ihsm.  The  animals  that  appear  there  are  representatives  of  the 
affdctions  of  good  and  truth,  and  also  of  evil  and  the  fidse :  good  spirits 
know  perfectly  well  what  they  signify,  and  also  collect  thence  what  k 
the  subject  of  discourse  amongst  the  angels ;  for  the  discourse  of  the 
angels,  when  it  flows  down  into  the  world  of  spirits,  is  sometimes  thus 
exhibited  in  representatives.  As,  for  example,  when  horses  appear, 
the  good  spirits  know  that  the  discourse  of  the  angels  is  about  things 
intellectual ;  when  oxen  and  cows  appear,  that  it  is  about  natural  goods ; 
when  sheep  appear,  that  it  is  about  rational  goods,  and  about  probi^ ; 
when  lambs,  that  it  is  about  goods  still  more  interior,  and  about  inno- 
cence :  and'  so  on  in  other  cases.  '  Inasmuch  as  the  men  of  the  most 
ancient  church  communicated  with  spirits  and  angels,  and  also  had 
visions  and  dreams  continually,  like  those  of  the  prophets,  hence,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  any  beast,  the  idea  occurred  to  them  what  it  signified. 
From  them  first  arose  representatives  and  signifieatives,  which  renuuned 
long  after  their  times,  and  at  length  were  held  in  such  veneration  by 
reason  of  their  antiquity,  that  men  wrote  hy  mere  representatives^  and 
the  books  which  were  not  so  written  were  accounted  of  no  value,  and  if 
written  within  the  church,  of  no  sanctity.  Henoe^  and  firom  other  hidden 
causes  ,  .  ,  the  books  of  the  Word  also  were  written,^ — A.C.  21^9. 
Quoted  in  Professor  Bushes  Letter  to  Dr.  Woods,  pp.  56,  57. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  and  other  similar  passages  that  the 
office  of  these  representative  objects  is  nothing  more  than  that 
of  the  nouns,  as  he  interprets  them,  by  which  the  things  they 
denote  are  designated.  A  horse,  like  the  word  understanding  in 
his  spiritual  vocabulary,  stands  for  the  human  intellect.  A 
lamb,  like  the  word  innocence,  for  mildness  and  inoffensive- 
ness  of  temper. 

IV.  And,  finally,  he  regarded  the  words  of  the  Scriptures 
generally,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  having  a  repre- 
sentative function,  like  that  of  symbolic  agents,  which  he  deno^ 
minated  their  spiritual  sense,  and  thereby  denied  that  the  office 
of  symbols  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  exhibited  the  historical  ahd 
didactic  portions  of  the  sacred  word,  as  subject  to  the  same 
rules  of  interpretation  as  the  visions  of  Daniel  and  John. 

**The  angels  do  not  retain  the  least  idea  of  any  person  mentioned  in 
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tbe  Word,  nor  oonaequently  of  his  name.  What  Abram  is,  what  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  they  no  longer  know,  forming  to  themselves  an  idea  from  Uiose 
things  which,  in  the  Word,  are  represented  and  signified  by  them. 
Karnes  and  vocal  expressions  are  like  earthly  coverings,  or  scabs,  whidi 
&11  off  when  they  enter  into  heaven.  Hence  may  appear  that  by  names 
in  the  Word  are  signified  nothing  else  than  things,  concerning  which 
I  have  frequently  discoursed  with  the  angels,  and  have  been  fully 
instructed  by  them  as  to  the  truth.  The  speech  of  spirits  among  them- 
selves, is  not  a  speech  of  words,  but  of  ideas,  sucJi  as  are  those  of  himian 
thought  independent  of  words." — ^Ac.  1876^ 

"The  names  and  vocal  expressions"  of  the  Scriptures, 
then,  according  to  this  statement^  in  their  spiritual  office, 
stand  for  a  wholly  different  set  of  things  from  those  which 
they  denote  in  their  ordinary  and  natural  use.  The  name 
Abram,  in  its  spiritual  sense,  does  not  stand  for  the  man 
Abram,  whom  it  is  employed  in  ordinary  speech  to  denote  ; 
but  for  that  thing  in  the  spiritual  world,  which,  according  to 
Swedenborg's  psychological  theory,  is  its  correspondent  or 
cause. 

^^Names,  countries,  nations,  and  the  like,  are  not  at  all  known  to  those 
who  are  in  heaven ;  they  have  no  idea  of  such  things,  but  of  the  reali- 
ties signified  thereby.  It  is  from  the  internal  sense  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  lives,  this  sense  being  like  the  soul,  of  which  the  external  sense  is  as 
it  were  the  body  ;  and  the  case  with  the  Word  is  as  with  man,  when  his 
body  dies  then  his  soul  lives ;  and  when  the  soul  lives,  then  he  is  no 
longer  acquainted  with  the  things  that  relate  to  the  body :  thus  when 
he  comes  amongst  the  angels,  he  knows  not  what  the  word  is  in  itA 
literal  sense,  but  only  what  it  is  in  its  soul.  Such  was  the  man  of  the 
ancient  church ;  were  he  living  at  this  day  on  earth,  and  were  he  to 
read  the  Word,  he  would  not  at  all  remain  in  the  sense  of  the  letter, 
but  it  would  be  as  if  he  did  not  see  it,  but  only  the  internal  form  ab- 
stracted from  the  letter,  and  this  in  such  a  manner  as  if  the  letter  had  no 
existence.  Thus  he  would  dwell  on  the  life  or  soul  of  the  Word.  Hu 
case  is  the  same  with  every  part  of  the  Ward,  even  with  the  historicals^ 
which  are  altc^ether  such  as  they  are  rekted :  but  yet  not  even  the 
minutest  word  is  given,  which  does  not  in  the  internal  sense  involve 
arcana,  which  never  become  apparent  to  those  who  keep  their  attention 
fixed  on  the  historical  context** — ^A.  C.  1147,  quoted  in  Mr.  Bush's  Letter 
to  Dr.  Woods,  pp.  54,  66. 

The  spiritual  sense  then  of  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
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sense  which  in  heaven  or  the  world  of  angels  and  departed 
spirits,  is  attached  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  here  tfclflr 
names.  The  spiritual  sense  of  the  word  horse,  for  example, 
is  the  idea  which  a  horse  itself  represents  in  the  speech  of 
angels :  and  that  is  the  human  understanding.  The  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  word  lamb,  is  the  idea  which  a  lamb  itself 
represents  in  heaven,  and  that  is  innocence.  The  office  of 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  words,  accordingly,  is  simply 
to  indicate  what  it  is  which  the  things  here  literally  denoted 
by  the  words,  represent  in  the  hierogljrphics  of  heaven. 

Such  are  the  great  elements  of  his  peculiar  views  of  sym- 
bols and  a  spiritual  sense.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
hypotheses,  that  all  the  agents  and  organisms  of  nature  have  a 
formative  soul,  of  which  the  organism  itself  or  body  is  the  out 
growth  or  effect,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  theory,  both  of 
symbolization  and  a  spiritual  sense,  we  remark,  first,  that  it  is 
wholly  gratuitous.  He  oflTers  no  proof  of  it,  beyond  his  own 
asseveration  ;  and  that  is  a  sufllicient  reason  for  rejecting  it 
as  a  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  To  take 
it  instead  of  the  revelation  which  is  presented  in  the  prophecy 
itself  of  the  principles  on  which  its  symbols  are  used,  were  to 
reject  God's  own  testimony,  and  receive  a  creature's  in  its 
place. 

Next,  his  theory  of  (Jod  and  creatures  is  a  theory  of  panthe- 
ism, differing  in  no  important  element  from  that  of  Spinoza,  ex- 
cept that  it  represents  all  material  forms  as  emanating  from 
God,  instead  of  an  eternal  expansion  of  the  divine  essence ; 
and  becoming  material  by  their  emanation,  in  place  of  having 
subsisted  eternally  as  matter.  Every  material  existence, 
every  finite  spirit  is,  on  his  hypothesis,  as  much  a  part  of  the 
sole  self-existent  essence,  as  the  infinite  intelligence  himself  is 
which  the  word  Jehovah  is  employed  to  designate.  This 
monstrous  feature  suflliciently  shows  it  to  be  a  total  and  stu« 
pendens  error. 

Thirdly.  But  apart  from  that  consideration,  there  are  ample 
proofs  of  its  erroneousness  in  regard  to  men,  animals,  and 
other  organized  existences.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  creation  of  man.  God 
formed  his  body  out  of  the  dust,  not  out  of  his  soul,  and 
anterior  to  the  creation  of  his  soul,  not  subsequently. 
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If  our  souls  are  the  causes  of  our  bodies,  their  agency  in 
their  formation  lies  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge, 
and  can  never  be  proved  by  us.  We  have  no  consciousness 
of  their  exerting  it.  If  they  are  then  the  formers  of  our  bodies; 
it  must  be  by  powers  of  which  we  are  wholly  unaware,  and 
the  exercise  of  which  is  not  only  mdependent  of  the  will, 
but  unknown  to  the  perceptive  faculties.  How,  then,  are  their 
existence  and  agency  to  be  proved  ?  Not  by  experience.  Not 
by  the  testimony  of  creatures,  for  they  cannot  know  that  they 
have  faculties  of  which  they  have  no  consciousness.  If  such 
powers,  then,  exist,  they  can  be  known  only  by  a  revelation 
from  God.  But  we  have  no  such  revelation.  This  theory, 
then,  is  not  only  not  proved  to  be  true,  but  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  such  except  by  an  express  and  miraculous  announcement 
from  heaven.  How  improbable  it  is  that  the  mind  has  any 
such  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  body  is  seen  from  its 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  structure  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
minute  parts.  It  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  one  of  a 
million  of  its  constituents.  It  knows  nothing  definitely,  for 
example,  of  the  muscles  which  it  plies  every  moment.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  universe  with  which  it  is  more  totally  unac- 
quainted than  the  organs  which  it  moves  in  speech.  It  has 
no  conception  of  their  numbers,  their  arrangements,  their 
powers,  the  mode  in  which  they  relax  and  contract,  or  what 
the  exciting  agent  is  which  is  transmitted  to  them  whenever 
it  moves  them.  There  probably  is  not  an  individual  on  tlie 
^arth,  except  those  who  have  studied  anatomy,  and  not  all  of 
those,  who  have  any  conception  or  can  form  a  tolerable  con- 
jecture where  the  muscles  are  attached  by  which  breathing  is 
accomplished ;  or  who  know  what  it  is  that  causes  the  air  to 
enter  the  lungs.  It  is  incredible  that  the  soul  is  the  forma- 
tive cause  of  organs  of  which  it  is  thus  utterly  unconscious 
and  ignorant ;  that  it  gives  them  existence,  determines  their 
nature,  numbers,  and  functions,  settles  their  arrangement,  and 
unites  them  together,  so  as  to  form  such  a  harmonious  and 
living  whole,  and  make  them  capable  of  the  agencies  they 
exert.  To  ascribe  to  it  that  office,  is  to  invest  it  with  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  make  it  the  contriver  and  creator 
of  Us  body,  and  in  absolute  unconsciousness  both  of  that 
work  and  of  the  powers  by  which  it  accomplishes  it !  Can 
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ingenuity  frame  a  proposition  involving  a  more  stupendous 
solecism  ? 

It  is  in  contradiction  to  innumerable  facts  in  respect  to  the 
body  of  which  we  have  the  most  ample  knowledge.  It  is 
absolutely  known  that  it  is  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  soul,  but 
that  its  primary  elements  are  derived  from  its  parents  and 
are  material,  and  that  all  the  subsequent  accessions  made  to 
it  anterior  to  its  birth,  are  drawn  from  without.  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  the  particles  that  are  afterwards  incorporated 
with  it  are  introduced  from  without,  and  wrought  into  its 
frame  by  the  body  itself,  not  the  soul.  It  is  the  body  that 
eats  and  drinks,  not  the  spirit.  It  is  the  body  that  elaboratea 
the  food  it  receives,  and  incorporates  it  with  itself  in  the  form  of 
blood,  flesh,  muscle,  and  bone,  not  the  soul.  Can  anything 
be  more  obviously  in  contradiction  to  these  great  facts  ct 
which  we  are  thus  fully  cognisant,  than  the  assertion  that  the 
body  which  is  thus  formed,  is  the  outbirth  or  effect  of  the 
soul? 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  body  in  sickness 
and  under  injuries  from  violence.  If  the  soul  be  the  forma- 
tive cause  of  its  body,  as  it  ought  to  be  conscious  of  the  mo- 
mentous office  which  it  fills,  so  it  ought  to  be  able  at  its  will 
to  reproduce  any  part  that  is  rent  away  by  violence,  and 
renew  and  restore  to  health  what  is  impaired  by  disease. 
When  the  limbs  of  a  soldier  are  carried  away  by  a  shot,  his 
spirit,  if  armed  with  such  creative  powers,  ought  to  replace  the 
severed  parts  by  new  limbs,  and  restore  his  "  organism"  to  its 
original  integrity  and  vigor,  with  at  least  something  of  the 
facility  with  which  Satan  recovered — 

"  When  Michacrt  sword,  with  discontinaoos  wonod 
Passed  through  him,  but  the  etherial  substance  closed, 
Not  long  dhriable." 

But  no  such  self-restoration  by  the  agency  of  the  soul  is 
ever  witnessed  on  the  field  of  slaughter,  or  on  the  couch  of 
the  diseased.  If  wounds  are  healed,  if  health  is  recovered  by 
the  sick,  and  strength  by  the  feeble,  it  is  by  remedies  adminis- 
tered to  the  body,  and  from  without ;  not  from  the  independ- 
ent energies  of  the  mind.  Were  the  soul  the  cause  of  its 
body,  it  would  not  be  possible  from  their  nature  to  prove  that 
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the  curing  of  the  deaf,  blind,  and  lame,  the  restoration  of  the 
sick,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  ascribed  to  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples,  were  not  wrought  by  the  souls  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  were  the  subjects  of  those  miracles,  in  place  of 
his  Almighty  power.  If  the  mind  possess  and  exert  the 
power  by  which  its  body  is  formed,  how  can  it  be  demon- 
strated from  the  nature  of  such  events,  that  a  sudden  recovery 
from  disease  to  health  or  return  from  death  to  life,  is  not  the 
work  of  its  own  powers  also,  and  not  of  God's  ?  As  it  would 
be  as  adequate  to  the  one  effect  as  the  other,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  such  a  restoration,  to  show  that  it  could  not 
equally  well  as  the  other  be  the  work  of  the  soul. 

And  finally,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  of  death. 
If  the  soul  were  the  cause»of  its*body,  and  the  source  of  its 
life  and  energy,  it  would  seem  that  the  obstruction  of  its 
functions,  the  decay  of  its  powers,  and  its  death,  must  also  be 
the  work  of  the  soul.  Disease  and  death,  however,  do  not 
have  their  origin  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  by  a  volition  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  body  becomes  the  prey  of  fever, 
inflammation,  paralysis,  debility,  and  death.  Instead,  it  is  in 
spite  of  the  fervent  wishes  and  endeavors  of  the  spirit,  that 
disease  ravages  the  body,  and  that  it  sinks  at  length  under 
the  stroke  of  death.  Arm  it  with  the  omnipotence  which 
Swedenborg  ascribes  to  it,  and  who  would  ever  yield  himself 
to  the  king  of  terrors  ?  Who  would  permit  old  age  to  fix  its 
blight  upon  his  aspect ;  to  rob  his  limbs  of  strength  and  elasti- 
city, and  blast  all  his  powers  with  deformity  and  decay  ? 
Who  would  not  perpetuate  the  freshness  and  glow  of  youth, 
and  live  on  in  vigor  and  activity  through  eternal  years  ? 

To  this  it  will  perhaps  be  objected  by  the  disciples  of 
Swedenborg  that  he  did  not  regard  the  soul  as  consciously 
exerting  the  agency  which  he  ascribes  to  it,  in  the  formation 
of  the  body,  and  that  we  are  reasoning,  therefore,  against  a 
false  construction  of  his  theory,  instead  of  the  theory  itself. 
But  we  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  in  our  judgment 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  soul,  that  it  should  be  the 
formative  cause  of  such  stupendous  effects,  without  any 
knowledge  of  it  whatever.  In  the  next  place,  if  it  truly 
possess  the  power  and  exert  the  agency  which  Swedenborg 
ascribes  to  it,  it  still  is  as  difficult  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
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inena  of  disease,  decay,  and  death,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  unconscious  of  the  office  it  fills,  as  it  is  on  the  other  hypo- 
thesis. If  there  is  such  a  power  lodged  in  it,  as  to  give 
existence  to  the  body,  quicken  it  with  life,  and  endow  it  with 
all  its  energies,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  ever  the  same  in 
nature  and  powers,  and  never  by  its  own  will  intercepts  or 
diminishes  that  creating  and  animating  influence,  why  should 
it  not  act  with  uninterrupted  and  uniform  vigor,  and  make  its 
eflfects  as  abiding  and  unchangeable  as  itself  ?  Why  should^ 
a  cause  that  never  intermits  its  activity,  nor  diminishes  its 
force,  fail  to  give  birth  without  variation  to  the  same  effects  ? 
If  it  act  by  a  natural  law,  why  should  not  that  law  be  as 
invariable  as  other  natural  laws,  by  which  the  action  of 
bodies  on  the  earth  is  determined  ?  Thirdly,  if  the  soul  were 
the  cause  of  the  body  in  the  manner  which  Swedenborg 
represents,  as  it  would  force  us  to  refer  to  it,  in  an  equal 
degree,  all  the  changes  of  which  the  body  is  the  subject,  it 
would  compel  us  to  regard  the  soul  itself  as  undergoing 
changes  in  its  nature  and  activity  that  correspond  to  those 
that  take  place  in  the  body,  and  thence  that  it  suffers  disease* 
decay,  and  death.  Those  alterations  of  the  body  are,  on  bis 
theory,  as  referable  to  the  soul  as  are  its  existence  and  nature ; 
and  the  discontinuance  of  activity  and  life  forms  as  absolute 
a  proof  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  soul  as  life  and  activity 
are  of  its  presence  and  agency.  His  theory,  therefore,  would 
necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  of  the  body 
is  a  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  soul,  or,  at  least,  of  that 
part  of  it  of  which  the  body  is  the  eflfect.  But,  fourthly,  if 
it  be  held  that  the  soul  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the  great 
eflfect  which  Swedenborg  ascribes  to  it,  then  his  theory  is  of 
no  significance  whatever,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  no  solution 
of  the  mysteries  it  is  designed  to  explain.  By  that  concession 
the  soul  is  not  the  formative  cause  of  the  body  by  virtue  of 
any  of  its  powers  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  is 
not  by  its  intellect,  its  aflfections,  or  its  will,  that  it  exerts 
that  creative  agency,  but  by  some  element  of  its  nature  or 
energy  that  is  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  that  lies  beyond 
the  grasp  of  our  facidties.  But  that  implies  that  the  soul  has 
an  active  nature  that  is  wholly  diflferent  from  the  intelligent 
and  voluntary  part  of  its  being  and  of  whose  constitution  and 
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attributes  we  have  no  knowledge.  The  theory  fiimishes  no 
explication,  therefore,  of  the  origin  and  life  of  our  bodies. 
It  leaves  us  in  as  absolute  ignorance  as  we  were  before.  It 
only  puts  a  mere  word,  that,  by  confession,  stands  for  what  is 
wholly  unknown,  in  the  place  of  a  cause.  It  merely  trans- 
fers the  mystery  from  the  body  to  the  soul, — from  what  lies 
in  a  degree  within  our  cognisance,  to  what  is  wholly  beyond 
the  circle  of  our  vision,  or  else  substitutes  an  unknown 
agency  of  the  soul  for  the  agency  of  Grod,  and  calls  that  ^  a 
great  psychological  fact," — a  grand  solution  of  what  on  all 
other  theories  is  an  inexplicable  mystery!  Had  he  simply 
said — There  is  a  cause  intervening  between  (Jod  and  man's 
body,  to  which  the  formation  of  the  latter  is  to  be  referred, 
but  of  whose  nature  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever,  it 
would  have  given  us  as  much  information,  and  been  as  much 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  explication  of  the  origin  of  our 
bodies,  as  his  theory  now  is.  What  a  consummate  delusion 
to  imagine  that  this  particle  of  pitchy  darkness  is  a  great  sun 
of  truth,  that  flashes  irradlance  over  the  universe  of  creatures, 
and  unveils  to  our  full  gaze  all  the  otherwise  impenetrable 
arcana  of  their  nature ! 

To  escape  this  result,  his  disciples  will  perhaps  allege  that 
as  his  theory  is  not  founded  on  consciousness  or  observation, 
but  was  revealed  to  him,  and  discloses  a  fact  that  is  without 
the  scope  of  our  unassisted  faculties,  its  apparent  inconsist- 
ency with  what  we  know  of  the  soul,  is  no  decisive  proof  of 
its  erroneousness,  and  that  it  must  be  received  on  the  ground 
of  the  divine  testimony  on  which  Swedenborg  himself  re- 
ceived and  taught  it.  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  not  only  was 
not  in  fact  revealed  to  him  by  the  Almighty,  but  that  on  his 
theory  of  God  and  creatures,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  a 
revelation  should  be  made  to  him,  or  aiiy  one  else,  that  could 
haVe  any  more  authority  than  the  ordinary  opinions  or  con- 
ceptions of  any  other  individual.  On  his  pantheistic  hypothesis 
no  visions,  imaginings,  or  ideas  of  any  one  creature  can  be 
communications  from  God  any  more  than  those  of  any  other. 
All  creatures,  according  to  him,  are  parts  of  God,  as  absolute- 
ly as  his  undivided,  or  unemanated  essence  is;  and  their  acts 
are  his,  as  much  as  those  of  his  infinite  intelligence,  will, 
or  power.    No  one  of  them,  therefore,  can  any  more  be  a 
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communication  from  him,  or  of  any  more  authority  than  any 
other.  We  are  as  much  entitled  to  regard  our  rejections  of 
his  theory  as  the  act  of  God,  or  the  train  of  considerations 
in  virtue  of  which  we  reject  it,  as  a  revelation  from  him,  as 
Swedenborg  had  for  the  assertion  that  it  was  by  a  revelation 
from  him  that  he  received  his  theory.  Inasmuch  as  by  his 
psychological  hypothesis,  all  our  acts  are  but  outbirths  or 
phenomena  of  the  one  great  self-existent  essence,  why  is  not 
our  conviction  that  Swedenborg's  theory  is  not  a  revelation 
as  decisive  a  demonstration  that  it  is  not,  as  the  opposite  con- 
viction which  he  felt  is,  that  it  is  a  communication  from  the 
Almighty  ? 

These  considerations  then,  not  to  allege  a  crowd  of  others 
that  confirm  this  conclusion — sufficiently  show  that  his  psy- 
chological theory,  which  he  makes  the  basis  of  his  scheme  of 
interpretation,  is  wholly  false  in  respect  to  our  race,  and 
equally  so  undoubtedly  in  regard  to  all  other  orders  of  con- 
scious creatures  and  forms  of  organized  matter. 

His  theory  which  he  founds  on  that  hypothesis,  that  in 
symbolization,  the  objects  which  are  symbolized  are  wholly 
spiritual,  and  the  causes  of  the  symbols  by  which  they  are  re- 
presented, which  is  the  chief  peculiarity  of  his  theory  of 
symbolization,  is  equally  groundless  and  false.  * 
There  are  but  few  instances  in  the  symbolic  prophecies  in 
which  a  purely  natural  or  material  thing  denotes  what  is 
purely  spiritual.    The  most  conspicuous  are  the  seven  lamps 
before  the  throne.  Rev.  iv,  6,  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb, 
Rev.  V.  6,  which  represent  the  Spirit  of  God ;  incense  which 
denotes  acts,  Rev.  v.  8,  and  white  robes  which  symbolize  a 
relation,  ^ev.  xix.  8.    All  the  other  corporeal  or  material 
symbols  without  exception,  we  believe,  denote  corporeal  or 
phenomenal  things  in  this  life,  that  are  as  natural  as  they 
themselves  are.    We  at  least  know  from  the  interpretations 
given  of  them  in  the  prophecies  themselves  that  that  is  the 
relation  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  most  important  of  them 
are  used.    Thus  the  great  tree  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream 
is  explained  as  representing  himself.    The  image  is  inter- 
preted as  symbcrfizing  the  rulers  of  the  four  great  kingdoms. 
The  four  great  beasts  and  the  ram  and  the  goat  of  Daniel's 
visions  are  also  explained  as  representing  the  rulers  of  those 
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empires.  The  seven  golden  candlesticks  and  seven  stars  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  seven-headed  wild  beast,  the  woman  borne 
on  it,  great  Babylon,  and  the  waters  that  surrounded  the 
mountains,  are  employed  as  symbols  of  men  in  the  natural 
body.  In  all  these  instances,  the  things  represented  are  no 
more  spiritual  than  the  symbols  themselves.  A  cruel,  con- 
quering, and  slaughtering  monarch,  is  as  much  a  corporeal  and 
natural  agent,  and  acts  as  exqlusively  in  the  sphere  of  the 
natural  life,  as  a  voracious  lion,  bear,  or  leopard,  or  a 
domineering  goat.  A  faithful,  a  usurping,  or  an  apostate 
ecclesiastic,  is  as  much  a  corporeal  agent,  and  acts  as  obvious- 
ly in  the  sphere  of  this  life,  as  a  conquering  warrior,  a  bloody 
usurper,  or  a  cruel  oppressor.  They  both  act  towards  men 
as  corporeal  as  well  as  intellectual  beings.  The  difference  is 
that  they  act  towards  them  in  different  relations,  employ  dif- 
ferent instruments,  and  produce  different  effects.  The  one 
employs  force,  and  the  menace  of  force ;  the  other  knowledge 
and  persuasion.  The  one  acts  chiefly,  on  the  body,  the  other 
on  the  mind.  The  one  kills  the  body,  or  inflicts  misery  by 
taking  away  that  which  is  necessary  to  its  sustenance  and 
enjoyment.  The  other  subjects  the  soul  to  moral  evils,  and 
destroys  it,  on  the  one  hand,  by  depriving  it  of  the  means  that 
are  essential  to  illumination,  sanctification,  and  eternal  life ; 
and  on  the  other,  by  leading  it  into  sins  that  involve  it  in  ever- 
lasting destruction.  The  one  inflicts  a  death  by  which  the 
soul  is  separated  from  the  body  ;  the  other  consigns  both  soul 
and  body  to  an  eternal  death. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  interpretations  that  are  given  us 
in  the  prophecies  themselves,  th.e  most  ample  demonstration 
of  the  error  of  Swedenborg's  theory.  On  his  hypothesis,  the 
great  image,  in  place  of  c^enoting  dynasties  of  monarchs,  or 
combinations  of  rulers,  must  have  symbolized  the  god,  who, 
according  to  the  Babylonian  faith,  was  enshrined  in  it.  The 
tree,  instead  of  symbolizing  Nebuchadnezzar,  must  have 
denoted  the  formative  principle  or  interior  nature  that  animated 
it,  and  of  which  its  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit  were  the 
outgrowth  and  body;  and  the  wild  beasts,  in  place  of  repre- 
senting the  monarchs  of  the  four  great  empires,  should  have 
severally  represented  .their  own  interior  nature. 

The  assumption  on  which  he  proceeds  in  this  theory,  that 
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the  relation  in  which  the  symbols  are  used,  is  that  simply  of 
effects  to  their  causes,  is  equally  mistaken  and  contradictory 
to  the  prophecy.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
symbols  of  the  prophecies  are  not  effects  of  the  things  which 
they  represent.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
great  tree  of  his  dream,  by  which  he  was  symbolized.  The 
rulers  denoted  by  the  great  image  were  not  the  causes  of  that 
image.  Most  of  them  were  not  in  existence  at  the  period  of 
the  dream  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  beheld  it.  The  wild 
beasts  of  Daniel's  visions  were  not  effects  of  the  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  dynasties  which  they  symbolized. 
Most  of  the  individuals  represented  by  those  beasts  were  not 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  vision,  and  those  that  were 
had  no  agency  in  causing  the  visions  in  which  their  symbols 
were  seen.  The  seven  churches  of  Asia  and  their  seven 
messengers  were  not  the  causes  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks and  seven  stars  by  which  they  were  symbolized:  The 
nationalized  hierarchies  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  which  did  not 
exist  till  ages  after,  were  not  the  causes  of  the  great  harlot 
and  great  Babylon,  by  which  they  are  represented ;  nor  the 
peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  the  causes 
of  the  waters  surrounding  the  seven  hills  by  which  they  are 
denoted.  His  theory  is  thus  in  the  most  open  contradiction 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  is  certainly,  therefore,  mistaken. 

In  exhibiting  the  relation  of  effects  to  their  causes,  as  the 
basis  of  symbolization,  it  rejects  the  analogy  on  which  they 
are  in  fact  founded,  and  is  again,  by  that  consideration,  shown 
to  be  erroneous.  In  order  to  an  analogy,  there  must  be  a 
correlation  between  the  representative  and  that  which  it 
represents.  If  the  symbol  be  an  agent,  that  which  it  denotes 
must  also  be  an  agent.  If  the  symbol  exert  a  representative 
act,  that  which  the  act  symbolizes  must  also  be  an  act.  If  it 
produces  an  eflfect  in  some  other  agent  or  object,  that  which 
that  eflfect  symbolizes  must  be  a  corresponding  effect  produced 
by  the  represented  agent  in  some  analogous  agent  or  object. 
The  relation  of  the  several  things  represented  to  one  another, 
as  cause,  act,  effect,  and  object  of  action,  must  correspond  to 
the  relations  to  one  another  of  the  things  by  which  they  are 
denoted ;  otherwise  there  wouM  be  no  parallel  between 
them.    Such  is  the  principle  on  which  all  the  symbols  of  the 
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prophecies  are  employed.  As  the  wild  beasts  of  Daniel's 
visions,  for  example,  are  agents,  and  seize,  kill,  devour,  and 
trample  down  inferior  animals,  which  are  their  natural  prey ; 
so  the  monarchs  whom  they  represent  are  agents,  who  assail, 
slay,  and  oppress  their  fellow  men,  who  are  the  natural  objects 
of  their  passions.  As  the  great  tree  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  yielded  shelter  and  sustenance  to  the  fowls  that  lodged 
in  its  branches,  and  the  beasts  that  reposed  under  its  shadow ; 
so  Nebuchadnezzar  yielded  protection  to  the  subjects  of  his 
rule,  and  contributed  by  his  fostering  care  and  bounty  to  their 
well-being. 

But  Swedenborg's  theory  rejects  this  correlation,  and 
exhibits  the  only  correspondence  that  subsists  between  the 
symbol  and  that  which  it  denotes,  as  that  of  an  effect  to  its 
interior  or  spiritual  cause.  There  is,  however,  no  analogy 
between  an  effect  and  the  cause  which  produces  it ;  between 
an  act  and  the  agent  that  exerts  it.  Instead  of  a  correspond- 
ence, they  present  a  contrast.  According  to  him,  the  wild 
beasts  should  have  been  used  as  symbols  in  the  relation 
simply  of  effects,  not  as  agents  devouring  inferior  animals,  or 
contending  with  one  another ;  and  the  agents  represented  by 
them  should  have  been  their  own  interior  natures ;  the  lion 
souj,  the  leopard  soul,  "  the  formative  principle"  of  the  bear, 
"  the  formative  principle"  of  the  ten-homed  monster,  the  ram 
and  goat  principles," — ^not  the  monarchs  of  the  four  great 
empires ;  and  the  acts  ascribed  to  these  principles  should 
have  been  the  outworking  and  animation  of  their  respective 
bodies ;  not  the  conquest  and  slaughter  of  the  population  of 
their  own  and  neighboring  kingdoms.  As  analogy  is  indis- 
putably the  basis  of  the  symbolization  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
as  thence  an  agent  cannot  be  represented  except  by  an  agent, 
nor  a  cause  except  by  a  cause;  were  Swedenborg's  assump- 
tion correct,  that  the  symbols  are  all  used,  and  of  necessity, 
in  the  mere  relation  of  effects,  there  neither  would  nor  could 
be  any  symbolization  of  a  cause  or  agent.  The  correlatives 
to  the  symbols  would  be  mere  eflbcts,  as  universally  as  the 
symbols  themselves  were  used  in  that  relation.  There  could 
be  no  prediction,  therefore,  of  actors,  nor  of  actions,  but  only 
of  eflbcts,  or  events,  independently  of  their  causes.  No 
seheme  of  interpretation  can  be  devised  more  obviously  at 
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war  with  the  prophecies,  or  that  would  more  summarily 
empty  them  of  all  their  significance. 

His  theory  implies  that  the  symbols,  if  predictive,  foreshow 
nothing  more  than  that  precisely  such  things  as  they  are,  were 
to  exist  at  a  future  time.  He  represents  them  as  employed 
unirersally  in  their  relations  as  mere  effects,  and  as  denoting 
nothing  more  than  their  interior  and  formative  causes,  in 
their  relations  as  their  causes.  **  The  forms  of  effects  repre- 
sent the  things  appertaining  to  their  causes "  all  natural 
things  represent  the  things  appertaining  to  the  spiritual,  to 
which  they  correspond."  If,  then,  they  are  prophetic,  they 
can  foreshow  nothing  except  the  existence  at  a  future  period 
of  precisely  such  formative  causes,  and  as  the  causes  of  such 
effects ;  and,  therefore,  that  such  effects  as  they  themselves 
were,  were  to  exist  at  a  subsequent  period  in  our  world. 
But  that  is  wholly  at  war  with  the  office  ascribed  to  the  sym* 
bols  in  the  prophecies  themselves.  Nebuchadnezzar's  great 
image  and  tree,  and  Daniel's  great  beasts,  are  there  inter* 
preted  as  denoting  men  and  manarchs ;  not  an  image,  a  tree, 
a  winged  lion,  a  bear,  a  winged  leopard,  a  monster  with  ten 
horns,  a  ram  of  two  horns,  and  a  goat  of  four  heads,  precisely 
like  themselves.  The  candlesticks  and  stars,  and  the  wild 
beast,  the  woman  borne  on  it,  and  seated  before  the  seven 
hills,  and  the  waters,  are  explained  by  the  angel  as  symboliz- 
ing human  beings ;  not  a  wild  beast  of  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  a  woman,  and  a  flood  of  waters,  such  as  they  them- 
selves were.  This  branch  of  his  system,  which  is  founded  on 
his  psychological  theory,  and  constitutes  his  great  law  of  inter- 
pretation, is  indisputably,  therefore,  erroneous,  and  leads  uni- 
versally to  the  most  false  and  absurd  results. 

His  theory  that  the  representative  office  of  symbols  is 
nothing  more  than  that  of  the  words  by  which  they  are 
designated,  taken  in  the  spiritual  sense  he  ascribes  to  them, 
is  equally  erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sfHritual  sense  which  he  attributes  to 
the  names  of  the  symbols  is  wholly  different  from  the  impcHt 
which  the  prophecies  themselves  ascribe  to  them,  and  incon^ 
sistent  with  the  analogy  on  which  they  are  employed.  Thur 
he  exhibits  waters  in  the  Apocalypse  as  signifying  *'the  truths 
of  faitlL"-»Apoc.  Exp.  71.   But  they  Are  explained  by  the* 
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angel,  chap.  xvii.  15,  as  denoting  ''peoples,  and  multitudes, 
and  nations,  and  tongues."  He  represents  white  robes  as  sig- 
'  nifying  "  divine  truths  from  the  Lord  and  protection,"  Apoc. 
Exp.  395.  They  are  interpreted  in  the  Apocalypse  as  denot- 
ing "the  righteousnesses  of  saints."  His  representation  of  the 
horsemen  of  the  first  three  seals,  as  symbolizing  the  Scriptures 
or  Word  of  God,  is  in  violation  of  the  analogy  on  which 
symbolization  is  founded.  There  is  no  correlation  between 
a  horseman  and  the  Scriptures :  the  one  is  an  agent,  the  other 
is  but  an  instrument.  The  one  exerts  acts,  the  other  is  only 
an  unconscious  means  by  which  effects  are  produced  by  or  in 
intelligent  agents.  The  Scriptures  cannot  be  exhibited  as  an 
agent  voluntarily  producing  effects,  except  by  a  meta]:^or. 
The  correlative  of  the  horseman  is  a  real  agent  who  volun- 
tarily exerts  acts,  and  produces  effects  that  are  as  suitable  to 
his  nature  and  sphere  of  agency,  as  those  of  the  horseman 
himself  are  to  his.  Swedenborg's  theory  is  thus  at  open  war 
with  the  express  interpretation  of  the  symbols  given  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded. 

Next :  the  office  of  the  symbols  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the 
names  by  which  they  are  designated.  Their  names  are 
employed  simply  to  denote  the  agents  and  objects  to  which 
they  are  appropriated.  The  word  lion  denotes  the  animal  of 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  name  ;  the  word  leopard,  the  animal 
of  which  that  is  the  proper  name.  Their  whole  function 
terminates  there.  They  are  not  descriptive  of  the  nature  of 
those  animals,  nor  of  the  acts  they  are  accustomed  to  exert. 
If  their  natures  and  modes  of  life  are  to  be  described,  other 
terms  and  of  a  wholly  different  meaning  are  requisite.  But 
when  a  lion  itself,  or  a  leopard,  is  used  as  a  symbol,  it  denotes 
a  wholly  different  thing  from  a  creature  of  its  own  nature  and 
habits.  Its  correlative  is  an  agent  of  a  different  species, 
instead  of  its  own ;  and  a  human  being,  therefore,  in  place  of 
a  mere  animal ;  and  the  correlative  of  its  acts  are  the  acts  of 
a  human  being,  prompted  by  a  resembling  passion  towards 
fellow  beings,  the  usual  objects  of  the  ferocious  dispositions 
of  men. 

Thirdly.  His  theory  disregards  the  differences  of  the  sym- 
bolic from  the  other  Scriptures,  and  exhibits  them  all  as 
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equally  representative.  All  corporeal  things  in  the  histories 
and  verbal  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  might  be 
used  as  symbols,  it  interprets  as  such  as  much  as  those  that 
are  employed  in  Daniel  and  John.  The  things  universally 
denoted  by  the  nouns  it  treats  as  representative,  whether  they 
are  exhibited  in  vision,  or  persons,  animals,  or  inanimate 
objects  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  actions  and  events. 
But  that  is  to  invest  all  the  objects  of  the  other  Scriptures 
with  the  office  that  is  peculiar  to  symbols,  which  is  not  only 
wholly  without  authority  from  them,  but  inconsistent  with 
their  clearest  representations,  and  contradictory,  as  we  shall 
next  show,  to  the  laws  of  language  itself. 

His  theory  of  a  spiritual  sense  is  in  like  mannera  mere  hypo- 
thesis, without  any  just  foundation,  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  language,  and  in  every  relation  mistaken  and  pre- 
posterous. 

The  words  of  the  Scriptures  neither  have  a  spiritual  sense  in 
distinction  from  their  literal  and  metaphorical  meanings,  nor 
is  such  a  sense  possible.  The  import  of  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage and  all  others,  is  wholly  conventional,  and  has  no  exist- 
ence except  in  usage.  Vocal  words  are  utterances  expres- 
sive of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  utterer.  There 
are  no  words  except  such  as  are  spoken,  and  they  have 
no  meaning,  except  that  which  they  are  employed  to  express, 
and  which  custom  assigns  them.  Written  and  printed  words 
are  mere  representatives  of  spoken  words,  and  have  no  mean- 
ing except  that  of  the  vocal  words  which  they  represent.  But 
spoken  and  printed  words  have  no  meanings  by  usage,  but 
such  as  are  either  literal  or  figurative.  If  they  are  nouns, 
they  are  either  the  proper  names  of  the  things  which  they  are 
employed  to  denote,  or  else  the  names  of  other  things  trans- 
ferred to  them,  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  things  to  which 
they  are  transferred,  in  some  respect,  resemble  those  from 
which  they  are  metaphorically  named.  Thus,  man  is  Judah's 
proper  name  as  an  agent,  Qr  the  name  that  literally  denotes 
his  nature,  in  distinction  from  other  creatures.  If  another 
noun  is  employed  to  describe  him,  which  implies  that  he  has 
a  different  nature,  such  as  "  a  lion's  whelp,"  it  is  transferred 
to  him  from  that  animal  which  it  literally  denotes,  in  order  to 
indicate  that  Judah  resembled  it  in  nobleness,  fearlessness, 
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ferocity,  or  some  other  quality.    If  the  words  are  verbs  and 
employed  in  ascribing  actions  to  agents,  they  universally 
ascribe  to  them  actions  that  are  appropriate  to  their  nature, 
and  are  used,  therefore,  in  their  literal  sense ;  or  else  impute 
to  them  actions  that  are  not  proper  to  them,  but  either  pecu- 
liar to  some  other  class  of  agents,  or  else  to  agents  of  their 
own  nature  acting  in  a  different  sphere,  and  in  order  to  in* 
dicate  that  their  acts  resemble  those  that  are  ascribed  to  them. 
Thus,  when  men  or  animals  that  move  on  their  feet  are  said 
to  walk,  the  verb  ascribes  to  them  an  act  which  they  exert, 
and  is  used  literally;  but  when  a  boat  is  said  to  walk  the 
water,  the  verb  ascribes  to  it  an  act  which  it  does  not  in  fact 
exert,  in  order  to  point  out  a  resemblance  which  the 
buoyancy,  ease,  and  regularity  of  its  motion,  present  to 
walking,  and  is  used  metaphorically.    On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  critic  is  said  to  dissector  cut  up  an  author,  although 
the  act  ascribed  to  him  is  suited  to  his  nature,  yet  he  is  ex- 
hibited as  exerting  it  not  on  the  author's  body,  which  is  its 
natural  object,  but  on  his  mind  or  thoughts,  which  are  not  its 
proper  object,  and  it  is  used  by  a  figure ;  and  so  in  respect  to 
all  other  words.    All  their  uses  are  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  species.    The  same  term,  indeed,  often  has  more  than 
one  literal  and  more  than  one  figurative  meaning,  but  there 
is  no  one  that  has  a  sense  that  is  not  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  classes.    And  such,  from  the  office  of  words,  must  of 
necessity  be  the  fact.    All  names  of  things  must  either  be 
their  proper  names,  and  employed  literally  to  denote  them,  or 
else  names  that  are  not  proper  to  them,  but  are  transferred 
from  some  other  things,  of  which  they  are  the  proper  and 
literal  names.    There  can,  by  the  terms,  be  no  third  class. 
All  words  that  ascribe  acts  to  agents,  must  ascribe  to  them 
acts  that  are  proper  to  them,  and  which  they  actually  exert, 
or  are  supposed  to  exert,  or  else  acts  that  are  not  proper  to 
them,  but  peculiar  to  a  different  class  of  agents,  or  that  at 
least  are  not  proper  to  them  in  the  spheres  in  which  they  are 
represented  as  acting,  and  be  used,  therefore,  metaphorically. 
There  can  be  no  third  species  ascribed  to  them.    And  all 
words  that  ascribe  qualities  or  conditions  to  agents  or  objects, 
ascribe  to  them  qualities  and  conditions  that  truly  belong,  or 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  them,  and  are,  therefore,  used  lite- 
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rally ;  or  else  qualities  and  conditions  that  do  not  truly  belong 
to  them,  but  are  peculiar  to  other  agents  or  objects,  and  are 
used,  therefore,  metaphorically.    There  is  no  third  class. 

Swedenborg's  theory,  therefore,  of  a  spiritual  sense  of  the 
words  of  Scripture,  additional  to  their  literal  and  metaphor- 
ical meanings,  and  diverse  from  them,  is  demonstrably  erro* 
neous.  It  imputes  to  them  what  not  only  does  not,  but  what 
cannot  exist.  It  is  no  more  within  the  compass  of  possibility 
that  words  should  have  a  third  meaning,  diverse  from  their 
literal  and  figurative  import,  than  it  is  that  an  angle  should  be 
formed  by  more  than  two  lines,  or  a  triangle  by  more  than 
three.  That  such  a  spiritual  sense  is  wholly  unknown  to 
usage — which  is  the  only  origin  of  meanings,«and  proof  of  their 
existence — and  would  never  be  devised,  or  discovered  by 
men,  Swedenborg  himself  was  fully  aware,  as  he  represents  it 
as  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  our  unassisted  faculties,  and  as 
made  known  to  him  and  others  only  by  express  revelation. 
''Unless  these  things  had  been  revealed  to  some  one,  the 
internal  contents  of  the  revelation  must  have  remained  hidden 
and  unknown,  forasmuch  as  they  principally  treat  of  such 
things  as  were  to  take  place  in  the  spiritual  world." — Ap.  Ex. 
392. 

His  theory  of  a  spiritual  sense  is  in  fact,  therefore,  not  a 
theory  of  a  third  sense  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  diverse  from 
their  literal  and  figurative  senses,  which  have  their  origin  in 
convention  and  usage ;  but  instead  is  simply  the  theory  that 
the  things  which  those  words  in  their  literal  use  here  denote, 
are  in  the  angelic  world  representative  of  their  celestial 
spiritual  causes.  Thus  the  word  man  properly  denotes  a 
human  being  consisting  of  soul  and  body  ;  but  that  complex 
being  in  the  angelic  world  denotes  the  celestial  spiritual  causes 
of  which  man  is  the  effect,  which,  according  to  Swedenborg, 
are  divine  wisdom  and  love.  The  spiritual  sense  of  words  is 
thus  no  meaning  whatever  of  the  words,  but  a  meaning 
attached  in  the  angelic  world  to  the  things  which  the  words 
are  in  human  usage  employed  to  signify,  and  representative 
to  them  of  the  great  attributes  which  Swedenborg  supposed 
are  concerned  in  their  production  and  manifested  in  their 
nature !  Such  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  spiritual  sense,  to 
which  he  and  his  followers  ascribe  so  sublime  a  significance  I 
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What  merer  shadow  was  ever  invested  with  the  name  of  a 
great  reality  !  If  it  were  true,  it  is  not  of  the  least  importance. 
It  clears  up  no  difficulty.  It  gives  no  information  whatever 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  It  adds  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heavenly  things.  It  merely 
teaches  that  the  things  which  we  represent  to  one  another  by 
words,  are  by  the  angels  used  as  representatives  of  different 
and  higher  things,  such  as  the  attributes  and  acts  of  God !  But 
what  is  that  to  us  ?  Is  it  of  any  more  significance  ; — does  it 
yield  letny  more  important  information,  than  a  declaration 
would,  that  the  angels  use  our  words  themselves  to  denote  a 
different  set  of  things ;  that  they  employ  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
in  place  of  words ;  or  that  they  express  themselves  to  one 
another  by  mere  modifications  of  the  countenance  and  gestures? 
No  delusion  can  be  greater  thaja  to  suppose  that  such  a  reve- 
lation could  be  of  any  essential  importance,  or  subserve  any 
other  end  than  the  gratification  of  a  vague  curiosity. 

And  finally,  the  proof  that  his  theory  of  symbolization  is 
erroneous,  is  completed  by  the  contrariety  of  the  interpreta- 
tions, which  he  gives  under  its  guidance,  to  those  which  are 
I^resented  in  the  prophecies  themselves.  Thus  he  represents 
animals  as  denoting  affections  of  good  and  truth,  and  evil  and 
false. — A.  C.  21,  79.  But  all  animals  used  as  symbols  in  the 
Scriptures  that  are  interpreted,  are  explained  as  representatives 
of  men  ;  as  Daniel's  six  beasts  that  denoted  monarchs,  and  the 
fowls  that  lodged  on  the  great  tree,  and  the  beasts  that  gathered 
under  it,  that  represented  Nebuchadnezzar's  subjects.  He 
explains  waters  as  signifying  the  truths  of  faith.  They  are 
expounded  in  the  Apocalypse  as  the  symbols  of  peoples  and 
mqltitudes.  He  interprets  white  robes  as  denoting  "  divine 
truth  from  the  Lord,  and  protection."  They  are  exhibited  in 
the  Apocalypse  as  symbolizing  the  righteousnesses  of  saints.  He 
was  thus  led  by  his  principles  to  constructions  in  open  con- 
tradiction to  those  which  the  Revealer  himself  has  given. 
There  is  not  a  single  explication  in  the  prophecy  itself,  which 
he  has  not  thus  set  aside  and  substituted  another  in  its  place. 
Such  is  the  extraordinary  system  put  forth  by  that  writer 
under  a  pretence  of  inspiration, — at  war  alike  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  analogy,  and  with  the  laws  of  language.  Our 
readers  will  see  from  this  brief  statement  how  urgent  the 
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motives  are  by  which  its  disciples  are  prompted  to  controvert 
other  views  of  the  subject.  If  overturned,  the  whole  fabric 
of  Swedenborgianism  falls  with  it. 


Art.  VI. — Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  with  an  Account  of  a 
Visit  to  the  Chaldean  Christians  of  Kurdistan,  and  the 
Yezidis,  or  Devil- worshippers  ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Manners  and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians.  By  Austin 
Henry  Layard,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  In  two  volumes.  London : 
John  Murray.  1849. 

A  MORE  effectrve  exemplification  of  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness  the  world  has  perhaps  never  seen,  than  is  presented 
in  the  oblivion  into  which  for  ages  the  ambitious  conquerors 
and  magnificent  monarchs  of  the  ancient  nations  have  sunk. 
No  othefs  of  thte  long  train  who  have  risen  to  power  and 
grandeur,  resorted  to  such  extraordinary  expedients  to  per- 
petuate their  fame.  In  Egypt  they  erected  massy  temples, 
reared  pyramids,  and  excavated  sepulchres,  and  filled  them 
with  representations  and  records  of  their  achievements.  In 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  they  founded  splendid  cities,  built  vast 
palaces,  and  raised  structures  to  the  skies  for  the  residence  of 
their  deities,  engraved  their  names  and  histories  on  their 
walls,  and  peopled  them  with  sculptures  commemorative  of 
their  victories,  and  with  ^symbols  of  the  gods  to  whom  they 
paid  their  homage.  Yet  none  who  have  ever  obtained  dis- 
tinction have  been  more  completely  swept  from  the  know- 
ledge of  men.  Their  dynasties  were  soon  overthrown  ;  the 
nations  over  which  they  reigned  exterminated,  or  lost  in 
those  by  which  they  were  conquered ;  their  cities,  palaces, 
and  temples,  burned,  and  the  monuments  that  remained 
buried  beneath  ruins ;  and  the  language  of  their  records  lost, 
so  that  they  ceased  to  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed.  What  could  be  more  improbable  to  the  builders 
of  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  more  wholly  defeat  their 
object,  than  that  though  their  knassy  structures  were  to  sur- 
vive through  thousands  of  years,  yet  no  one,  after  a  short 
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period,  should  either  know  the  names  of  their  founders,  their 
date,  or  the  purpose  of  their  erection ;  and  that  the  only 
information  respecting  them  should  be  obtained  by  penetrating 
into  their  recesses,  conjecturing  the  import  of  their  monu- 
ments, and  plundering  them  of  their  relics?  Until  taught 
from  heaven,  what  could  have  seemed  more  incredible  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or  cross  to  his  expectations  of  eternal 
greatness,  than  that  the  vast  city  he  had  erected  and  filled 
with  apparently  imperishable  structures,  should,  in  a  brief 
period,  become  a  waste  of  ruins,  and  its  very  site  for  ages  be 
forgotten  and  undiscoverable !  The  ambitious  endeavors  of 
the  great  monarchs  of  Assyria  to  transmit  memorials  of  their 
grandeur  to  all  after  time,  have  been  equally  defeated.  Struck 
down  by  their  Babylonian  rivals,  their  cities  sacked,  their 
palaces  and  temples  burned,  they  soon  became  to  the  world 
as  though  they  had  never  been.  Age  after  age  passed  without 
a  knowledge  even  of  the  places  where  they  stood,  or  a  sus- 
picion that  beneath  their  ruins  relics  lay  of  their  greatness 
and  the  arts  with  which  they  were  adorned.  After  more  than 
two  thousand  years  of  silence  and  forge tfulness  have  passed, 
strangers  from  regions  and  nations  that  were  then  unknown, 
search  amidst  their  ashes,  and  find  vast  remains  of  their  massy 
structures,  in  a  measure  unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  with 
kings,  warriors,  battle  scenes,  and  gods,  graven  in  marble, 
and  as  fresh  almost  as  when  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
artist,  and  indicating  in  a  degree  their  religion,  their  manners, 
and  their  history.  The  giant  deities,  stationed  at  their  thres- 
holds to  guard  them  against  the  destroyer,  in  place  of  exerting 
the  omnipotence  that  was  expected  of  them,  were,  like  their 
sculptured  worshippers,  reduced  to  dust  by  the  fires  by  which 
their  temples  were  devoured,  or  owed  their  preservation  to 
the  ruins  under  which  they  were  interred. 

The  first  discovery  of  these  remains  was  made  in  1842,  at 
Khorsabad,  by  M .  Botta,  French  consul  at  Mosul.  He  had 
made  some  excavations  at  Kouyunjik,  nearly  opposite  to 
Mosul,  without  success,  and  was  induced  by  information 
obtained  from  a  peasant  to  make  a  trial  at  Khorsabad,  four- 
teen miles  N.N.  East  on  a  tributary  to  the  Tigris,  where 
there  are  extensive  ruins.  On  descending  a  few  feet  from 
the  surface  he  came  to  the  top  of  a  wall  formed  of  sculptured 
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slabs  of  g3rpsum,  and  found,  on  extending  the  excavation,  that 
he  had  entered  a  vast  building  consisting  of  numerous  apart- 
ments constructed  of  such  stones  graven  with  representations 
of  warriors,  battles,  and  sieges.  The  style  of  the  sculptures, 
the  dresses  of  the  figures,  and  their  arms,  were  novel,  and  left 
him  in  doubt  of  their  epoch,  and  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
wrought.  The  inscriptions  that  were  intermixed  with  them, 
were  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  character,  and  unin- 
terpretable.  The  structure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
many  of  the  slabs  so  heated  that  on  exposure  to  the  air  they 
almost  immediately  fell  to  pieces.  Of  the  most  valuable  of 
those,  however,  drawings  were  taken.  The  search  was  con- 
tinued, till  the  whole  structure  was  explored,  and  it  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  many  fine  specimens  of  sculpture,  and  a 
large  collection  of  inscriptions,  which  were  transmitted  to 
France.  Mr.  Layard,  who  had  already  been  at  Mosul  and 
become  acquainted  with  M.  Botta,  was  apprised  by  him  of 
these  discoveries,  and  the  desire  revived  which  he  had  before 
felt  to  make  a  similar  examination  of  the  ruins  at  Nimroud. 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  residing  at  Constantinople,  undertook 
to  defray  the  expense  of  an  experiment,  and  Mr.  Layard  pro- 
ceeded firom  that  capital  to  Mosul  in  October,  1845,  and  in  the 
following  month  began  his  excavations  at  Nimroud,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tigris,  about  thirty  miles  below  Mosul,  and 
met  with  immediate  success.    He  says, 

"  The  absence  of  all  vegetation  enabled  me  to  examine  the  remains 
with  which  the  mound  was  covered.  Broken  pottery  and  fragments  of 
bricks,  both  inscribed  with  the  cuneiform  character,  were  strewed  on  all 
sides.  The  Arabs  watched  my  motions  as  I  wandered  to  and  fro,  and 
observed  with  surprise  the  objects  I  had  collected.  They  joined, 
however,  in  the  search,  and  brought  me  handfrils  of  rubbish,  amongst 
which  I  found  with  joy  the  fragment  of  a  bas-reliefl  The  material  on 
which  it  was  carved  had  been  exposed  to  fire,  and  resembled  in  every 
respect  the  burnt  gypsum  of  Khorsabad.  Con\'inced  from  this  dis- 
covery that  sculptured  remains  must  sUll  exist  in  some  part  of  the 
mound,  I  sought  for  a  place  where  excavations  might  be  conunenoed 
with  a  prospect  of  success.  Awad  led  me  to  a  piece  of  alabaster  which 
appeared  above  the  soil.  We  could  not  remove  it,  and  on  digging 
downward,  it  proved  to  be  the  upper  part  of  a  large  slab.  I  ordered  aB 
the  men  to  work  around  it,  and  they  shortly  uncovered  a  second  slab 
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to  which  it  had  been  united.  Continuing  in  the  same  line,  we  came 
upon  a  third ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  laid  bare  ten  more,  the 
whole  forming  a  square,  with  one  stone  missing  at  the  north-west  comer. 
It  was  evident  that  the  top  of  a  chamber  had  been  discovered,  and  that 
the  gap  was  its  entrance.  I  now  dug  down  the  face  of  the  stones,  and 
an  inscription  in  the  cuneiform  character  was  soon  exposed  to  view. 
Similar  inscriptions  occupied  the  centre  of  all  the  slabs,  which  were  in 
the  best  preservation,  but  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  writing. 
Leaving  half  the  workmen  to  uncover  as  much  of  the  chamber  as  possi- 
ble,'I  led  the  rest  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  mound,  where  I  had 
observed  many  fragments  of  calcined  alabaster.  I  dug  at  once  into  the 
aide  of  the  mound,  which'  was  here  very  steep,  and  thus  avoided  the 
necessity  of  remonng  much  earth.  We  came  almost  immediately  to  a 
wall  bearing  inscriptions  in  the  same  character  as  those  already  described, 
but  the  slabs  had  evidently  been  exposed  to  intense  heat,  were  cracked 
in  every  part,  and  reduced  to  lime,  threatened  to  fall  to  pieces  as  soon 
as  uncovered.   Night  interrapted  our  labors." — Vol.  i.  pp.  26,  27. 

On  clearing  the  chamber  first  opened,  he  found  it  formed  of 
slabs  about  eight  feet  high  and  from  four  to  six  in  breadth,  set 
upright  and  closely  fitted  to  each  other.  It  was  paved  with 
slabs  of  smaller  sis^,  that  were  also  covered  with  inscriptions. 
In  the  earth  and  ashes  with  which  it  was  filled  several  ivory 
ornaments  were  found  that  were  wrought  with  elegance.  On 
continuing  the  excavations  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
mound,  they  soon  reached  a  wall  that  was  faced  with  sculp- 
tures. 

"  After  removing  a  large  accumulation  of  earth  mixed  with  charcoal, 
charred  wood,  and  broken  bricks,  we  reached  the  top  of  a  wall.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  we  were  in  the  inside  of  a  chamber,  the 
workmen  were  directed  to  clear  away  the  earth  from  both  sides  of  the 
slabs.  The  south  face  was  unsculptured,  but  the  first  stroke  of  the 
pick  on  the  opposite  side  disclosed  the  top  of  a  bas-relief.  The  Arabs 
were  no  less  excited  than  myself  by  the  discovery,  and,  working  until 
dusk,  'completely  exposed  to  view  two  slabs. 

"  On  each  slab  were  two  bas-reliefe,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
band  of  inscriptions.  The  subject  in  the  upper  part  of  the  first  was 
a  battle  scene.  Two  chariots,  drawn  by  horses  richly  caparisoned,  were 
each  occupied  by  a  group  of  three  warriors ;  the  principal  person  in 
both  groups  was  beardless,  and  evidently  an  eunuch.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  complete  suit  of  mail,  and  wore  a  pointed  helmet  on  his  head,  from 
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the  sides  of  which  fell  lappets  covering  the  ears,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  and  the  neck.  The  left  hand,  the  arm  being  extended,  grasped 
a  bow  at  full  stretch,  whilst  the  right,  drawing  the  string  to  the  ear, 
held  an  arrow  ready  to  be  discharged.  A  second  warrior  urged,  with 
the  reins  and  whip,  to  the  utmost  of  their  speed,  three  horses,  in  their 
galloping  over  the  plain.  A  third,  without  helmet  and  with  flowing 
hair  and  beard,  held  a  shield  for  the  defence  of  the  principal  figure. 
Under  the  horses*  feet,  and  scattered  about  the  relief,  were  the  conquered, 
wounded  by  the  arrows  of  the  conquerors.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
elegance  and  richness  of  the  ornaments,  the  faithful  and  delicate  delinea- 
tion of  the  limbs  and  muscles,  both  in  the  men  and  horses,  and  the 
knowledge  of  art  dispUyed  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  and  the 
general  composition.  In  all  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  costume,  this 
sculpture  appeared  to  me  not  only  to  differ,  but  to  surpass  the  bas- 
relief  at  E^horsabad.  I  traced  also  in  the  character  and  in  the  inscrip- 
tion a  marked  difference  from  that  found  on  the  monuments  discovered 
by  M.  Botta.  Unfortunately,  the  slab  had  been  exposed  to  fire,  and 
was  so  much  injured  that  its  removal  was  hopeless.  The  edges,  more- 
over, had  been  cut  away,  to  the  injury  of  some  of  the  figures  and  of  the 
inscription  ;  and  as  the  next  slab  was  reversed,  it  was  evident  that  both 
had  been  brought  from  another  building. 

**  The  lower  baa-relief  on  the  second  represented  the  siege  of  a  castle 
or  walled  dty.  At  the  left  were  two  warriors,  each  holding  a  circular 
shield  in  one  hand,  and  a  short  sword  in  the  other.  A  tunic,  confined 
at  the  waist  with  a  girdle,  and  ornamented  with  a  fringe  of  tassels, 
descended  to  the  knee ;  a  quiver  was  suspended  at  the  back,  and  the 
left  arm  passed  through  the  bow,  which  was  thus  kept  at  the  side  ready 
for  use.  They  wore  pointed  helmets.  The  foremost  warrior  was 
ascending  a  ladder  placed  against  the  castle.  Three  turrets  with  angu- 
lar battlements  rose  above  walls  similarly  ornamented.  In  the  first 
turret  were  two  warriors,  the  one  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow,  the 
other  raising  a  shield  and  casting  a  stone  at  the  assailants  from  above. 
The  besieged  were  distinguished  by  their  head-dress — a  simple  fillet 
binding  the  hair  above  the  temples.  Their  beards  at  the  same  time 
were  less  carefully  arranged.  The  second  turret  was  occupied  by  a 
slinger  preparing  his  sling.  In  the  interval  between  this  turret 
and  the  third,  and  over  an  arched  gateway,  was  a  female  figure,  known 
by  her  long  hair  descending  upon  the  shoulders  in  curls.  Her  right 
hand  was  elevated,  as  if  in  the  act  of  asking  for  mercy.  In  the  tl^ 
turret  were  two  more  of  the  besieged,  the  first  discharging  an  arrow,  the 
second  elevating  his  shield,  and  endeavoring  with  a  torch  to  bum  an 
instrument  resembling  a  catapult,  which  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
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wall  by  an  inclined  plane  built  on  a  heap  of  boughs  and  rubbish. 
These  figures  were  out  of  all  proportion  when  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  building.  A  warrior  with  a  pointed  hehnet,  bending  on  one 
knee,  and  holding  a  torch  in  his  right  hand,  was  setting  fire  to  the  gate 
of  the  cnstle,  whilst  another  in  full  armor  was  forcing  the  stones  fioin 
the  foundation  with  an  instrument  resembling  a  blunt  spear.  Between 
them  was  a  wounded  man  falling  headlong  firom  the  walls.'' — Vol.  L 
pp.  40-42. 

The  lower  bas-relief  of  this  stone  represented  a  woman 
standing  on  the  walls  of  a  castle,  tearing  her  hair,  to  show 
her  grief.  Beneath,  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  figured  by  undu- 
lating lines,  sat  a  fisherman,  drawing  from  the  water  a  fish  he 
had  caught.  He  soon  after  found  sculptures  of  far  greater 
size,  and  of  a  different  character.  Among  them,  a  crouching 
lion,  in  basalt,  thit  appeared  to  have  been  long  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  a  pair  of  gigantic  winged  bulls,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  pair  of  small  winged 
lions,  the  heads  and  wings  of  which  were  also  defaced,  and  a 
human  figure  of  gigantic  size.  He  was  at  this  period  inter- 
rupted in  his  work  for  a  short  time  by  the  pasha.  On  resum- 
ing it,  in  the  S.  W.  palace,  he  met  with  numerous  bas-reliefs 
of  still  greater  interest — kings,  warriors,  captives,  and  other 
personages,  carved  with  great  elegance.  Among  them  were 
two  figures,  above  the  natural  size,  in  bas-relief,  and  exhibit- 
ing all  the  freshness  of  a  recent  work. 

^The  ornaments  delicately  graven  on  the  robes,  the  tassels  and 
fringes,  the  bracelets  and  armlets,  the  elaborate  curls  of  the  hair  and 
beard,  were  all  entire.  The  figures  were  back  to  back,  and  furnished 
with  wings.  They  appeared  to  represent  divinities,  presiding  over  the 
seasons,  or  over  particular  reli^ous  ceremonies.  The  one  whose  face 
was  turned  to  the  east  carried  a  fallow  deer  on  his  right  arm,  and  in  his 
left  a  branch,  bearing  fine  flowers.  Around  his  temples  was  a  fillet, 
adorned  in  firont  with  a  rosette.  The  other  held  a  square  vessel  or 
basket  in  the  left  hand,  and  an  object  resembling  a^fir  cone  in  the  rights 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  rounded  cap,  at  the  base  of  which  was  a  horn. 
The  garments  of  both,  consisting  of  a  stole  falling  from  the  shouldere  to 
the  ankles,  and  a  short  tunic  underneath,  descending  to  the  knee,  were 
richly  and  tastefully  decorated  with  embix>iderie8  and  fringes,  whilst  the 
hair  and  beard  were  arranged  with  study  and  art   The  limbs  were 
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delineated  with  peculiar  accuracy,  and  the  muscles  and  bones  foithfully 
though  somewhat  too  strongly  marked.  An  inscription  ran  across  the 
sculpture.  ' 

"  To  tlie  west  of  this  sLib,  and  fitting  to  it^  was  a  comer-stone,  orna- 
mented with  flower  and  scroll-work,  tastefully  arranged,  and  resembling 
those  of  the  injured  tablet  in  the  S.  W.  building.  I  saw  at  once  whence 
many  of  the  sculptures  employed  in  the  construction  of  that  edifice  had 
been  brought,  and  was  satisfied  that  I  had  at  length  discovered  the 
earliest  palace  of  Nimroud. 

"  The  comer-stone  led  me  to  a  figure  of  a  singular  form.  A  human 
body  clothed  in  robes  similar  to  those  of  the  winged  men  on  the  previous 
slab,  was  surmounted  by  the  head  of  an  eagle  or  of  a  vulture.  Hie 
carved  beak,  of  considerable  length,  was  half  open,  and  displayed  a 
narrow  pointed  tongue,  which  was  still  colored  with  red  paint  On  the 
shoulders  fell  the  usual  curled  and  bushy  bur  of  the  Assyrian  images, 
and  a  comb  of  feathers  rose  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Two  wings  sprang 
firom  the  back,  and  in  either  hand  was  the  square  vessel  and  fir  cone. 

^  On  all  these  figures  paint  could  be  fiuntly  distinguished,  particuUu-ly 
on  the  hair,  beard,  eyes,  and  sandals.  The  sUbs  on  which  they  were 
sculptured,  had  sustained  no  injury,  and  could  be  -without  difficulty 
packed  and  moved  to  any  distance.  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  they  formed  part  of  a  chamber,  and  that  to  explore  it  com- 
pletely, I  had  only  to  continue  along  the  wall,  now  partly  uncovered.''  . 
— ^VoL  L  pp.  64,  65. 

This  figure,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings  and  drapery, 
resembles  the  hawk-headed  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  and  with 
the  winged  bulls,  sphinxes,  and  several  other  representations, 
indicates  that  the  designs  were  derived  firom  that  people.  The 
next  objects  found  beneath  the  ruins  were  still  more 
important. 

The  foUowing  morning  disclosed  an  enormous  human  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  figure,  sculptured  in  full  out  of  the  alabaster  of  the 
country.  The  remainder  was  still  buried  in  the  earth.  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  head  must  belong  to  a  winged  Uon  or  a  bull,  similar  to  those 
of  Khorsabad  and  Persepolis.  The  expression  was  calm,  yet  majestic, 
and  the  outline  of  tlie  features  showed  a  freedom  and  knowledge  of  art 
scarcely  to  be  looked  fer  in  so  remote  a  period.  The  cap  had  three 
horns,  and  unlike  that  of  the  human-headed  bulls  hitherto  found  fa 
Assyria,  was  rouided  and  without  ornament  at  the  top.** — ^VoL  L  p.65w 
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Assuming  that  this  was  one  of  a  pair,  he  dug  for  the  mate, 
and  found  it  in  a  few  hours  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  The 
discovery  of  these  figures  excited  and  alarmed  the  Arabs  in  a 
high  degree.  The  first  was  supposed  to  be  the  image  of  Nim- 
rod,  and  a  report  was  spread  at  Mosul  that  the  mighty  hunter 
had  himself  again  appeared  in  his  ancient  capital.  The  com- 
motion was  so  great  that  the  pasha  desired  Mr.  Layard  to 
suspend  his  excavations  till  the  agitation  should  subside.  On 
re-commencing  his  search,  he  found  a  second  pair  of  winged 
human-headed  lions,  differing  from  those  previously  discovered 
in  form,  the  human  shape  being  continued  to  the  waist  and  fur- 
nished withp^ms.  Each  figure  carried  in  one  hand  a  goat  or 
stag,  and  in  the  other  which  hung  by  the  side  a  branch  with 
three  flowers.  They  were  stationed  at  a  northern  entrance 
into  the  chamber,  at  the  southern  portal  of  which  the  other 
lions  stood. 

"  They  were  entire,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  same  number 
in  length.  The  body  and  limbs  were  admirably  portrayed;  the  maseles 
and  bones,  though  strongly  developed,  to  display  the  strength  of  the 
animal,  showed  at  the  same  time  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  anatomy 
and  form.  Expanded  wings  sprang  from  the  shoulder  and  spread  over 
the  back ;  a  knotted  girdle,  ending  in  tassels,  encircled  the  loins.  These 
sculptures,  forming  an  entrance,  were  partly  in  full  and  partly  in  relief. 
The  head  and  fore-part,  facing  the  chamber,  were  in  full ;  but  only  one 
side  of  the  rest  of  the  slab  was  sculptured,  the  back  being  placed  against 
the  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks.  That  the  spectators  might  have  both  a 
front  and  side  view  of  the  figures,  they  were  furnished  with  five  legs ; 
two  were  carved  on  the  end  of  the  slab  to  fiice  the  chamber,  and  three 
on  the  side.  The  relief  of  the  body  and  three  limbs  was  high  and 
bold,  and  the  slab  was  covered,  in  all  parts  not  occupied  by  the  image, 
with  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character.  These  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Assyrian  art  were  in  perfect  preservation ;  the  most  minute 
lines  in  the  details  of  the  wings  and  in  the  ornaments  had  been  retained 
with  tbeu*  original  freshness.  Not  a  character  was  wanting  in  the 
inscriptions." — Vol.  L  p.  69. 

In  some  of  the  views  with  which  Mr.  Layard  contemplates 
these  extraordinary  figures,  we  cannot  concur.  Shapes  of 
this  kind,  formed  by  the  union  of  parts  taken  from  dififerent 
orders  of  corporeal  beings,  are  undoubtedly  eminently  adapted 
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to  represent  an  order  of  creatures,  in  whom  the  powers  and 
characteristics  denoted  by  these  parts  are  conjoined  in  high 
degrees;  and  they  were  employed  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Israelitish  tabernacle  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  visions  of  the 
prophets.  But  they  have  no  adaptation  to  denote  a  purely 
spiritual  deity.  If  representatives  of  a  god,  they  would  imply 
that  he  had  assumed  a  corporeal  nature.    He  says, 

used  to  contemplate  for  hours  these  mysterious  emblems,  and 
muse  over  their  intent  and  history.  What  more  noble  forms  could 
have  ushered  the  people  into  the  temple  of  their  gods  ?  What  more 
sublime  images  could  have  been  borrowed  from  nature^  by  men  who 
sought,  unaided  by  the  light  of  revealed  religion,  to  embody  their  con- 
ception of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  ubiquity  of  a  Supreme  Being  t 
They  could  find  no  better  type  of  intellect  and  knowledge  than  the  bead 
of  man  ;  of  strength,  than  the  body  of  the  lion ;  of  rapidity  of  motion, 
than  the  wings  of  the  bird.  These  winged,  human-headed  lions,  were 
not  idle  creations,  the  o&pring  of  mere  fancy;  their  meaning  was 
written  upon  them.  They  had  awed  and  instructed  races  which 
flourished  three  thousand  years  ago.  Through  the  portals  which  they 
guarded,  kings,  priests,  and  warriors  had  borne  sacrifices  to  their  altan, 
long  before  the  wisdom  of  the  east  had  penetrated  to  Greece,  and  had 
furnished  its  mythology  with  symbols  long  recognised  by  the  Aasjntm 
votaries.  They  may  have  been  buried,  and  their  existence  may  hate 
been  unknown,  before  the  foundation  of  the  eternal  city.  For  twenty- 
five  centuries  they  had  been  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man,  and  they 
now  stood  forth  once  more  in  their  ancient  majesty.  But  how  changed 
was  the  scene  around  them !  The  luxury  and  civilization  of  a  mighty 
nation  had  given  place  to  the  wretchedness  and  ignorance  of  a  few  half 
barbarous  tribes.  The  wealth  of  temples  and  the  riches  of  great  dtiea 
had  been  succeeded  by  ruins  and  shapeless  heaps  of  earth.  Above  the 
spacious  hall  in  which  they  stood,  the  plough  had  passed,  anii  the  eoiA 
now  waved." — ^Vol.  L  pp.  69,  70. 

But  what  a  demonstration  the  ignominious  bvrial  and 
oblivion  to  which  they  had  thus  for  ages  been  consigned  pre- 
sents>  that  the  beings  whom  they  represented  were  not  deities ! 
What  a  proof,  the  extermination  of  the  monarchs  and  nations 
that  relied  on  them  for  protection,  and  conversion  of  the  lands 
that  were  under  their  guardianship  to  a  vast  solitude  of  ruin 
and  barrenness,  form,l  that  ^they  had  not  the  powers  that 
were  ascribed  to  them!   They  were  regarded  by  their  wor* 
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shippers  as  real  deities,  and  expected  to  perpetuate  the  pros- 
perity and  grandeur  of  their  adorers.  Their  burial  beneath 
the  ruins  of  their  temples  and  palaces  was  a  most  effective 
confutation  of  that  faith.  Had  that  been  the  express  design 
of  the  Almighty  in  appointing  their  overthrow,  what  other 
form  could  he  have  chosen  more  suited  to  confound  their 
worshippers,  and  show  to  all  succeeding  generations  the  folly 
of  ascribing  the  honors  of  deity  to  such  idols,  than  to  cause 
the  most  gigantic  and  noble  of  them  to  be  interred  beneath 
the  ashes  and  relics  of  the  structures  in  which  they  were 
stationed,  and  lie  there  in  helplessness  and  concealment 
through  llKHisands  of  years,  while  the  cities  and  lands  of 
which  they  were  held  to  be  the  gods  were  swept  of  their 
population,  and  converted  to  a  waste  ?  Can  any  destiny  be 
conceived  more  shameful  for  gods  ?  Is  there  any  condition 
to  which  they  could  be  reduced  more  demonstrative  that  they 
have  neither  ubiquity,  intelligence,  nor  power  ?  This  is  the 
great  lesson  doubtless  their  preservation  in  such  an  ignomini- 
ous form  is  designed  to  teach,  and  it  is  now  almost  as  much 
needed  by  the  world,  as  it  was  then.  A  large  share  of  the 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  Europe,  still  pay  their  adora- 
tion to  images  as  powerless  and  senseless  as  these  gypsum 
deities  of  the  Assyrians.  There  are  millions  even  in  the 
churches  of  Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  western  kingdoms, 
who  would  do  well  to  listen  to  the  great  truth  which  these 
creature  gods  proclaim,  that,  after  a  slumber  in  the  dust  for 
so  many  ages,  now  owe  their  resurrection,  not  to  their  own 
powers,  but  to  the  pickaxe  and  spade  of  a  foreigner  of  whose 
race  and  country  neither  they  nor  their  adorers  ever  heard. 

He  subsequently  disinterred  a  winged  human-headed  bull 
of  limestone  that  had  fallen,  and  beneath  which  was  found  a 
group  of  copper  lions  forming  a  regular  series  from  an  inch 
to  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  ring  attached  to  their  backs,  as 
though  they  were  designed  for  weights.  On  a  slab  near  by 
is  a  representation  of  a  castle  built  by  a  river ;  one  tower  is 
occupied  by  an  armed  man  ;  two  others  by  females.  Several 
warriors  attempting  to  escape  are  swimming  across  t(ie  stream 
•on  inflated  skins,  in  the  mode  now  practised  by  the  Arabs  on 
the  rivers  of  Assyria,  excepting  that  in  the  bas-relief  the  swim- 
viners  are  exhibited  as  holding  the  aperture  in  their  mouths. 
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through  which  the  air  is  introduced.  Another  pierced  by 
arrows,  discharged  by  two  warriors  kneeling  on  the  bank,  is 
struggling,  without  the  support  of  a  skin,  against  the  current. 
On  the  next  slab  is  a  representation  of  the  siege  of  a  city  with 
a  battering-ram  and  moveable  tower.  The  lower  part  of  each 
of  these  is  occupied  by  a  king  receiving  prisoners  brought 
before  him  by  his  vizir.  Above  their  heads  are  vases,  dresses, 
and  various  objects  representing  the  spoil  taken  by  the  victors. 
On  others  there  are  delineations  of  bull  and  lion  hunts, 
executed  with  great  spirit.  Scores  and  hundreds  of  slabs 
graven  with  these  and  similar  figures  and  scenes,  were 
uncovered.  As  he  advanced  in  his  excavationtfiie  was  able 
to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  apartments  of  which  these 
sculptures  formed  the  face.  They  are  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  thirty-five 
in  breadth.  After  proceeding  in  his  researches  as  far  as  the 
means  furnished  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning  would  allow,  he 
packed  such  of  the  sculptures  as  he  designed  to  remove,  and 
sent  them  down  the  river  to  Busrah,  to  be  transported  by  the 
way  of  Bombay  to  England. 

To  occupy  the  time  that  was  to  pass  before  he  could  receive 
the  means  of  continuing  his  labors,  and  to  recruit  his  health, 
which  had  sufiered  from  excessive  heat  and  exertion,  he  made 
an  excursion  to  the  mountains  north  of  Mosul  occupied  by  the 
Nestorians  who  escaped  massacre  by  the  Kurdish  chief,  Beder 
Khan  Bey,  in  1848.  Though  a  large  proportion  •f  those  then 
spared  and  sold  into  slavery  were  afterwards,  through  the 
interposition  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  with  the  Sultan, 
recovered  and  restored  to  their  country,  their  number  is 
still  small,  several  of  their  villages  remaining  nearly  depopu- 
lated, and  their  condition  insecure.  He  represents  the  region 
as  highly  picturesque. 

'^The  country  through  which  we  passed  after  lea\nn^  Ashcctha  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  scenery.  Hie 
patdiee  of  land  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  were  cultivated  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  care.  I  never  saw  greater  proofe  of  industry. 
Our  mules,  however,  were  drawn  over  places  almost  inaccessible  to  men 
on  foot ;  bat  we  forgot  the  tolls  and  dangers  of  the  way  in  gazing  upon 
the  magnificent  prospect  before  us.  .  .  . 

^  I  had  been  expected  at  Zaweetha,  and  before  we  entered  the  firat 
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gardens  of  the  village,  a  party  of  girls,  bearing  baskets  of  fruit,  advanced 
to  meet  me.  Their  hair  neatly  platted  and  adorned  with  flowers  fell 
down  their  backs.  On  their  heads  they  wore  colored  handkerchiefe 
loosely  tied,  or  an  embroidered  cap.  Many  were  pretty,  and  the 
prettiest  was  a  Uberated  slave,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under  tJie 
protection  of  Mrs.  Rassam,  the  lady  of  the  English  Consul  at  Mosul.  .  . 
ITie  girls  were  followed  by  the  Rais  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  I 
was  led  by  them  into  the  village. 

"  Tlie  Rais  of  Zaweetha  had  fortunately  rendered  some  service  to 
Beder  Khan  Bey,  and  on  the  invasion  of  Hyari  his  village  was  spared. 
It  had  not  even  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  nor  had  its  trees  and 
gardens  been  injured.  It  was,  consequently,  at  the  time  of  my  \isit, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  villages  in  the  mountains.  The  houses,  neat 
and  clean,  were  still  overshadowed  by  the  wide-spreading  walnut-tree ; 
every  fdot  of  ground  which  could  receive  seed  or  nourish  a  plant  was 
cultivated.**— Vol.  i.  pp.  182,  188. 

He  gives  the  following  description  of  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal massacre,  and  the  ruins  and  relics  with  which  it  is  still 
strewn. 

^  lizan  stands  on  the  river  Zab,  which  is  crossed  by  a  rude  bridge. 
I  need  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  description  of  desolation,  hardly 
concealed  by  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  We  rode  to  the  grave-yard 
of  a  roofless  church,  slowly  rising  from  its  ruins — ^the  first  edifice  in  the 
village  to  be  rebuilt.  We  spread  our  carpets  amongst  the  tombs,  for 
as  yet  there  v^re  no  inhabitable  houses.  The  Melek,  with  the  few  who 
had  survived  the  massacre,  was  living  during  the  day  under  the  trees, 
and  sleeping  at  night  on  stages  of  grass  and  boughs,  raised  on  high 
poles  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  Zab,  for  the  sake  of  the  breeze  tliat  w;^ 
down  the  ravine. 

^  It  was  near  Lizan  that  one  of  tJie  most  terrible  incidents  of  the  ma&- 
isacre  occurred,  ,and  an  active  mountameer  offering  to  lead  me  to  the 
spot,  I  followed  him  up  the  mountain.  Emergmg  from  the  gardens, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  perpendicular  detritus  of 
loose  stones,  terminated  about  one  thousand  feet  above  us  by  a  wall  of 
lofty  rocks.  Up  this  ascent  we  toiled  for  above  an  hour,  sometimes 
clinging  to  small  shrubs,  whose  roots  scarcely  reached  the  scanty  soil 
below ;  at  others,  crawling  on  our  hands  and  knees,  crossing  the  gulheg 
to  secure  a  footing,  or  carried  down  by  the  stones  which  we  put  in 
motion  as  we  advanced.  We  soon  saw  evidences  of  the  slaughter.  At 
first,  a  sohtary  skull  rolling  down  with  the  rubbish,  then  heaps  of 
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bleached  bones;  further  up,  fra^ents  of  rotting  garmentB.  As  we 
advanced  these  remains  became  more  frequent;  skeletons,  almoal 
entire,  still  hung  to  the  dwarf  shrubs.  I  was  soon  compelled  to 
renounce  an  attempt  to  count  them.  As  we  approached  the  wall  of 
rock,  the  declivity  became  covered  with  bones,  minted  with  the  long 
platted  tresses  of  the  women,  shreds  of  discolored  linen,  and  well-worn 
shoes.  There  were  skulls  of  all  ages,  from  the  child  unborn  to  the 
toothless  old  man.  We  could  not  avoid  treading  on  the  bones  as  we 
advanced,  and  rolling  them  with  the  loose  stones  into  the  valley  below. 
*  This  is  nothing,'  exclaimed  my  guide,  who  observed  me  gaidng  with 
wonder  at  these  miserable  heaps,  'they  are  but  the  remains  of  those 
who  were  thrown  from  above,  or  sought  to  escape  from  the  sword  by 
jumping  from  the  rock.  Follow  me.'  He  sprang  upon  a  ledge  run- 
ning along  the  precipice  that  rose  befi^re  us,  and  clambered  along  the 
fiice  of  the  mountain,  overhanging  the  Zab,  now  scarcely  visible  at  our 
feet  I  followed  him  as  well  as  I  was  able  to  some  distance,  but  when 
the  ledge  became  scarcely  broader  than  my  hand,  and  frequently  dis- 
appeared for  three  or  four  feet  altogether,  I  could  no  longer  advance. 
The  Tiyari,  who  had  easily  surmounted  these  difficulties,  returned  to 
assist  me,  but  in  vain.  I  was  compelled  to  return  after  catching  a 
glimpse  of  an  open  recess,  or  platform,  covered  witli  human  remains. 

^  When  the  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  Asheetha  spread  the 
news  of  the  massacre  through  the  valley  of  Lizan,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  around  collected  such  part  of  their  property  as  they  could  carry, 
and  took  refuge  on  the  platform  I  have  just  described,  and  on  the  rock 
above,  hoping  thus  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Kurds,  or  to  be  able  to 
defend  against  any  number,  a  place  almost  inaccessible.  Women 
and  young  children,  as  well  as  men,  concealed  themselves  in  a  spot 
which  the  mountain  goat  could  scarcely  reach.  Beder  Khan  Bey 
was  not  long  in  discovering  their  retreat ;  but  being  unable  to  force  it, 
he  surrounded  the  place  with  his  men,  and  waited  till  they  should  be 
compelled  to  yield.  The  weather  was  hot  and  sultry ;  the  Christians 
had  brought  but  small  supplies  of  water  and  provisions ;  after  three 
days  the  first  began  to  fail  them,  and  they  offered  to  capitulate.  The 
terms  proposed  by  Beder  Khan  Bey,  and  ratified  by  an  oath  on  the 
Koran,  were  the  surrender  of  their  arms  and  pro^Kirty.  The  Kurds 
were  tlieu  admitted  to  the  platform.  After  they  had  taken  the  anps 
from  the  prisoners,  they  commenced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter,  until, 
weary  of  using  their  weapons,  they  hurled  the  few  survivors  into  the 
Zab  below."— Vol.  i.  pp.  188-191. 

Another  massacre  of  the  Nestorians  of  Tkhoma — a  district 
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east  of  Lizan — was  perpetrated  by  the  same  monster  soon 
after  Mr.  Layard's  visit.    He  says, 

"  A  few  days  after  ray  return  to  Mosul,  Beder  Khan  Bey  marched 
through  the  Tiyari  mountains,  levying  contributions  on  the  tribes  and 
plundering  the  villages  on  his  way  to  the  unfortunate  district  The 
inhabitants  of  Tkhoma,  headed  by  their  meleks,  made  some  resistance, 
but  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.  An  indiscriminate  massacre 
took  place.  Hie  women  were  brought  before  the  chie(  and  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  Those  who  attempted  to  escape  were  cut  off.  Three 
hundred  women  and  children  who  were  flying  into  Baz,  were  killed  in 
the  pass.  The  principal  villages  with  their  gardens  were  destroyed,  and 
the  churches  pulled  down.  Nearly  half  the  population  fell  victims  to 
the  fenatical  fury  of  the  Kurdish  chief 

"  The  Porte  was  prevailed  upon  to  punish  this  atrocious  massacre, 
and  to  crush  a  rebellious  subject  who  had  long  resisted  its  authority. 
An  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  Osman  Pasha,  and  after  two  engage- 
ments, in  which  the  Kurds  were  signally  defeated,  Beder  Khan  Bey 
took  refuge  in  a  mountain  castle.  The  position  had  been  nearly  carried, 
when  the  chief,  finding  defence  hopeless,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
terms  which  had  been  offered  him  before  tlie  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties. He  was  banished  from  Kurdistan,  to  the  Island  of  Candia." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  238,  239. 

Mr.  Layard  subsequently  visited  the  Yezidis,  a  tribe  of 
demon  worshippers  residing  in  the  mountains  thirty  miles 
north  of  Mosul,  and  Sinjar,  a  dilapidated  city  a  hundred  miles 
east  of  that  place,  and  gives  many  interesting  details  of  the 
manners  and  history  of  the  inhabitants. 

Having  been  furnished  with  funds  to  prosecute  his  re- 
searches by  the  British  Museum,  he  in  November  resumed 
his  excavations,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  many 
sculptures  and  other  objects  of  interest.  Among  them  was 
an  obelisk  of  black  marble,  seven  feet  in  height,  and  covered 
with  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 

^  There  were  in  all  twenty  small  bas-retiefs,  and  above,  below,  and 
between  them,  an  inscription  two  hundred  and  ten  lines  in  length. 
The  whole  was  in  the  best  preservation.  Scarcely  a  character  of  the 
writing  was  wanting,  and  the  figures  were  as  sharp  and  well  defined 
as  if  they  had  been  carved  but  a  few  days  before.   The  king  is  twice 
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represented  followed  by  his  attendants ;  a  prisoner  is  at  his  feet,  and 
his  vizir  and  eunuchs  are  introducing  men  leading  various  animab| 
and  carrying  vases  and  other  objects  of  tribute  on  their  shoulders  and 
in  their  hands.  The  animab  are  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  Bao- 
trian  or  two-humped  camel,  the  wild  bull,  the  lion,  a  stag,  and  various 
kinds  of  monkeys.  Amongst  the  objects  carried  by  the  treasure-bearers 
may  perhaps  be  distinguished  tho  tusks  of  the  elephant,  shawls,  and 
some  bundles  of  precious  wood.  From  the  nature,  therefore,  of  the 
bas-reliefe,  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  monument  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  India,  or  of  some  country  fi&r  to  the  east 
of  Assyria,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Indian  peninsula.** — Vol.  i. 
p.  346. 

Between  two  winged  lions,  forming  an  entrance  to  an  apart- 
ment, a  pair  of  sphinxes  were  found,  difiering  from  all  sculp- 
tures that  had  been  discovered  there  or  elsewhere  in  Assyria. 
They  were  not  in  relief,  but  entire,  and  about  five  feet  in 
length  and  height.  The  head  was  beardless,  as  though  a 
woman's,  the  body  that  of  a  lion.  A  pair  of  gracefully  formed 
wings  appeared  to  support  a  kind  of  platform  in  a  line  with 
the  top  of  the  head-dress,  which  it  is  supposed  may  have  been 
an  altar  for  sacrifice,  or  a  depository  of  offerings  or  tribute. 
The  entrance  was  covered  with  charcoal,  and  the  fire  which 
had  destroyed  the  building  had  calcined  the  sphinxes  to  such 
a  degree,  that  there  was  barely  time  to  take  drawings  of  them 
before  they  fell  to  pieces.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
mound,  an  earthen  sarcophagus  was  disinterred,  covered  with 
a  marble  slab,  and  containing  a  human  skeleton,  two  jars  of 
baked  clay,  and  a  small  alabaster  bottle,  resembling  vessels 
that  are  found  in  Egyptian  sepulchres.  The  skeleton,  though 
entire  when  uncovered,  almost  immediately  dissolved  to  dust 
under  the  action  of  the  air.  He  subsequently  found,  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound,  many  sarcophagi,  vases,  and  depositories 
of  the  dead.  Among  them  was  a  tomb  built  of  bricks  and 
covered  with  a  slab  of  alabaster. 

^  It  was  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  scarcely  more  tlian  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth  in  the  interior.  On  removing  the  lid,  parts  of  a 
skeleton  were  exposed  to  view ;  the  skull  and  some  of  the  larger  bones 
were  still  entire ;  but  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  move  them  thej 
crumbled  to  dust   With  them  were  three  earthen  vessels.    A  vase  of 
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Beddish  clay,  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  stood  in  a  dish  of  such  delicate 
fiibric,  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  removing  it  entire.  Over  the  mouth 
of  the  vase  was  placed  a  bowl,  or  cup,  also  of  red  clay.  This  pottery 
appears  to  have  stood  near  the  right  shoulder  of  the  body.  In  the  dust 
which  had  accumulated  round  the  skeleton  were  found  beads  and  small 
ornaments  belonging  to  a  necklace.  The  beads  are  of  colored  opake 
glass,  agate,  cornelian,  and  amethyst  A  small  crouching  hon  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  pierced  on  the  back,  had  been  attached  to  the  end  of  the  neck> 
lace.  The  vases  and  ornaments  are  Egyptian  in  their  character,  similar 
remains  being  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  preserved  in  collections 
(rom  that  country.  With  the  beads  was  a  cylinder,  on  which  is  repre- 
sented the  king  in  his  chariot  hunting  the  wild  bull.  The  surface  has 
been  so  much  injured  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  figures.  A 
eopper  ornament,  resembling  a  modem  seal,  two  bracelets  of  silver,  and 
a  pin  for  the  hair,  were  also  discovered.  I  carefully  collected  and  pre- 
served the  remains,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  body  had  been  that 
of  a  female. 

**  In  digging  beyond  this  tomb,  I  found  a  second,  similarly  constructed, 
and  of  the  same  size.  In  it  were  two  vases  of  highly  glazed  green 
pottery,  elegant  in  shape,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  Near  these  was 
a  copper  mirror,  and  a  copper  lustral  spoon,  all  Egyptian  in  form. 

"  Many  other  tombs  were  opened  containing  vases,  plates,  mirrors, 
spoons,  beads,  and  ornaments.  Some  of  them  were  built  of  baked 
bricks,  carefully  joined,  but  without  mortar ;  others  were  formed  by 
large  earthen  sarcophagi,  covered  with  an  alabaster  slab,  similar  to  those 
already  described." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  22. 

On  further  excavation  he  found  that  these  tombs,  which 
were  at  a  considerable  elevation,  were  placed  on  the  ruins  of 
a  building  like  the  palaces  he  had  already  explored.  Imme- 
diately beneath  them  was  an  apartment  filled  with  marble 
slabs,  adorned  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  walls  and  set  upright  against  each  other,  appa- 
rently in  order  to  be  removed  to  another  structure. 

^  **  These  sculptures  resembled,  in  many  respects,  some  of  the  bas- 
rehefe  found  in  the  south-west  palace,  the  feces  of  which  were  turned 
towards  the  walls.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  centre  building  had 
been  dismantled  to  supply  materials  for  the  construction  of  another ;  and 
in  the  earth  and  rubbish  accumulated  above  its  remains,  a  people  whose 
funeral  vases  and  ornaments  were  identical  in  form  and  material  with 
those  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  had  buried  theu*  dead.  What 
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race  then  occupied  the  country  after  the  destruction  of  tlie  Assyrian 
palaces  ?  At  what  period  were  these  tombs  made  ?  What  antiquity 
do  they  assign  to  the  buildings  beneath  them  ?  These  are  questions  I 
am  yet  unable  to  answer." — Vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

The  south-east  corner  of  the  mound  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  burying-place  of  those  who  occupied  the  coun- 
try after  the  destruction  of  the  oldest  Assyrian  palaces.  The 
sarcophagi,  generally,  are  shaped  like  a  dish-cover.  The 
tombs  are  of  brick,  and  covered  by  a  slab.  In  nearly  all 
these  were  earthen  vases,  copper  and  silver  ornaments, 
lacrymatories,  and  small  alabaster  bottles.  The  skeletons, 
though  entire,  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  uncovered. 
Scattered  among  the  tombs  were  vases  of  all  sizes,  lamps,  and 
small  articles  of  pottery. 

After  completing  his  excavations  at  Nimroud,  Mr.  Layard 
descended  the  river  to  Kala  Sherghat,  where  there  are  vast 
remains  of  an  ancient  city ;  but  he  made  no  important  dis- 
coveries there.  He  subsequently  explored  the  ruins  at 
Kouyunjik,  a  few  miles  above  Mosul,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tigris,  and  found  there,  as  at  Nimroud,  vast  remains  of 
an  edifice  panelled  with  sculptures. 

"  The  palace  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  alabaster  slabs  were 
almost  reduced  to  lime,  and  many  of  them  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
uncovered.  The  places  which  others  had  occupied  could  only  be 
traced  by  a  thin  white  deposit,  left  by  the  burnt  alabaster  upon  the 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  coating  of 
plaster. 

"In  its  architecture,  the  newly  discovered  edifice  resembled  the 
palaces  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad.  The  chambers  were  long  and 
narrow.  Tlie  walls  were  of  unbaked  bricks,  with  a  panelling  of  sculp- 
tured slabs.  The  bas-reliefs  were,  however,  much  larger  than  those 
generally  found  at  Nimroud,  being  about  ten  feet  high,  and  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  wide.  The  winged  human-headed  bulls,  forming  the 
entrances,  were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  square.  The  slabs,  unlike 
those  I  had  hitherto  discovered,  were  not  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
band  of  inscription,  but  were  completely  covered  with  figures.  The 
bas-reliefs  were  greatly  inferior  in  general  design  and  in  the  beauty  of 
the  details,  to  those  of  the  earliest  palace  of  Nimroud ;  but  in  many 
parts  they  were  very  careliilly  and  minutely  finished.    In  this  respeet 
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Kouyunjik  yields  to  no  other  known  monument  in  Assyria." — ^Vol. 
ii.  p.  99. 

All  the  chambers  into  which  he  penetrated,  extending 
several  hundred  feet,  were  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting war  scenes.  Some  of  them,  like  the  following,  were 
of  great  interest. 

"  Upon  two  slabs,  vessels  filled  with  warriors  and  females  were  repre- 
sented leaving  a  castle  built  on  the  sea-shore,  and  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain.  A  man  stood  at  the  castle  gate,  which  opened  immediately 
upon  the  water.  A  woman  who  had  already  embarked  in  one  of  the 
ships  was  seen  stretching  out  her  arms  to  receive  a  child,  which  the 
man  was  ginng  to  her.  The  sea  was  indicated  by  wavy  lines  carried 
across  the  slab  from  top  to  bottom,  and  by  fish,  crabs,  and  turtles.  The 
vessels  were  of  two  kinds ;  some  had  masts  and  sails,  as  well  as  oars ; 
others  were  impelled  by  rowers  alone.  They  were  formed  with  two 
decks.  On  the  upper  stood  warriors  with  spears,  and  women  wear- 
ing high  turbans  or  mitres.  On  the  lower  were  double  sets  of  rowers, 
eight,  and  sometimes  ten  sitting  on  a  side,  making  sixteen  or  twenty  in 
all.  The  sides  of  the  upper  deck,  as  well  as  the  battlements  of  the 
castle  on  the  sea-shore,  were  hung  with  shields.  From  the  costume  of 
the  figures  and  the  position  of  the  city,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
not  Assyriaas,  but  a  conquered  people,  flying  from  the  enemy.  An 
Assyrian  conquest  of  the  Tynans  or  some  other  nation  occupying  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  probably  recorded  by  the  bas-relief — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

The  ruins  at  Kouyunjik  are  the  relics  evidently  of  a  build- 
ing of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  constructed  on  much 
the  same  plan  as  those  at  Nimroud.  The  delineations,  from 
the  size  of  the  slabs  and  the  number  of  figures,  must,  when 
entire  and  painted,  as  they  probably  were,  have  rendered  the 
apartments  gorgeous.  What  the  exterior  of  these  vast  struc- 
tures was,  however,  or  the  use  to  which  they  were  appro- 
priated, is  quite  uncertain.  The  mass  of  earth  and  ashes 
beneath  which  the  chambers  that  have  been  explored  are 
buried,  indicates  that  the  edifices  originally  rose  to  a  great 
height ;  and  the  discovery  in  several  places  of  an  upper  and 
lower  tier  of  rooms,  shows  that  they  had  at  least  in  those 
parts  a  second  story.  No  traces  of  stairways,  however,  have 
been  detected;  no  indications  that  the  apartments  were 
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lighted  by  windows,  and  no  means  of  determining  whether 
the  buildings  were  covered  with  roofs.  If  the  rooms  next  to 
the  outer  walls  were  furnished  with  windows,  there  were 
many  in  the  interior  that  must  have  been  absolutely  dark, 
unless  lighted  from  above.  They  are  generally  narrow  paral- 
lelograms, and  received  that  form  perhaps,  that  beams  might 
be  found  of  sufRcient  length  to  span  them  for  the  ceilings  and 
roofs.  The  widest  at  Nimroud,  though  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  is  but  thirty-five  in  breadth.  They  were 
erected  on  a  vast  platform  of  sun-dried  bricks  raised  to  an 
elevation  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  That  much  wood  was  used 
in  their  construction  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
burned,  and  that  the  charcoal  and  ashes  are  everywhere 
intermixed  with  the  earth  beneath  which  they  are  now  buried. 
If  reared,  as  they  not  improbably  were,  to  a  height  of  eighty 
or  one  hundred  feet  above  the  platform,  and  cased  with  white 
marble,  they  must  have  been  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and 
presented  a  splendid  spectacle.  Their  founders,  the  date  of 
their  erection,  the  conquests  which  their  sculptures  com- 
memorate, and  the  period  of  their  overthrow,  are  as  yet  un- 
determined. Mr.  Layard  deems  it  probable  that  Nimroud, 
Kouyunjik,  Khorsabad,  and  several  other  important  ruins 
in  their  vicinity,  were  all  parts  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Should 
the  scholars  who  are  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  decipher  the 
inscriptions  succeed,  these  and  many  other  important  ques- 
tions will  be  resolved,  and  much  light  thrown  undoubtedly  on 
the  history  of  the  magnificent  monarchs  of  that  early  age. 

Mr.  Layard  has  lately  returned  to  Mesopotamia  to  renew 
his  search  for  relics.  His  success  at  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik 
will  induce  others  probably  to  explore  other  ruins.  Many 
remains  may  yet  be  found  of  as  great  interest  as  those  which 
he  has  discovered.  Whatever  their  researches  may  unfold, 
it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  believers  and  students  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  assurance  that,  like  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  drawn  from  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  Edom,  and  Assyria,  it 
will  confirm  the  narratives  and  predictions  of  the  sacred  word, 
and  exemplify  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  by 
whose  providence  these  relics  have  been  preserved  of  the 
ancient  nations  that  revolted  from  him,  and  the  deities  that 
were  adored  by  them  as  his  superiors.    The  blight  and  ruin 
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with  which  the  whole  of  those  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  are 
smitten,  which  were  the  scene  of  the  manifestations  he  made 
of  himself  to  men,  and  the  ministry  of  his  inspired  messengers, 
are  direct,  extraordinary,  and  stupendous  proofs  of  his  being, 
dominion,  and  righteousness.  Those  countries  were  natu- 
rally fertile,  and  were  long  thronged  by  a  vast  population, 
advanced,  in  many  respects,  to  a  high  degree  of  culture. 
With  the  exception  of  a  single  race,  however,  the  nations  that 
peopled  them  are  swept  from  existence.  There  are  no  longer 
Assyrians  or  Chaldeans,  Egyptians  or  M edes,  the  conquerors 
or  the  conquered :  there  are  no  longer  monarchs  at  Nineveh 
or  Babylon,  Jerusalem  or  Damascus,  Memphis  or  Thebes. 
And  they  have  perished,  not  because  they  were  not  versed  in 
the  art  of  war,  great  and  powerful,  brave  and  ambitious,  nor 
because  they  had  no  gods  on  whom  they  relied  for  the  per- 
petuation of  their  dominion,  but  because  of  their  apostasy 
from  Jehovah  to  the  homage  of  false  deities.  The  question 
between  their  creature  gods  and  the  Self-existent  and  Eternal, 
on  which,  on  their  own  views,  their  destiny  depended,  has 
been  put  to  a  practical  determination,  and  we  have  the  issue 
in  the  absolute  extinction,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  of 
the  adorers  of  idols,  and  the  conversion  of  their  luxuriant 
territories  into  a  vast  waste  and  solitude.  What  a  confuta- 
tion of  them  !  What  a  verification  of  him  !  The  only  races 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  regions  that  survive  are 
the  two  branches  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  friend 
of  God ; — the  one  the  uncovenanted,  who  have  for  many 
centuries  been  the  principal  occupants  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  a  terrific  scourge  to  the  tribes  vviih  whonn 
they  have  been  intermingled ; — the  other,  the  Israelites,  who 
have  for  near  eighteen  centuries  been  exiled  from  their 
national  country  and  scattered  amongst  distant  nations ;  and 
these,  though  conquered  by  the  same  eastern,  western,  and 
northern  tribes  and  nations  as  the  others,  have  been  preserved 
by  the  Almighty's  special  care,  and  because  of  their  peculiar 
relations  to  him.  What  a  demonstration  of  his  existence  and 
the*  absoluteness  of  his  dominion !  But  the  vindication  of 
himself  and  verification  of  his  supremacy  is  not  yet  completed. 
It  is  to  reach  its  consummation  only  when  he  recalls  his  cove- 
nant people  from  their  dispersion,  reinstates  them  in  their 
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ancient  country,  and,  reigning  over  them  as  their  monarch, 
brings  all  the  other  nations  into  subjection  to  himself,  and 
converts  the  wastes  with  which  sin  has  spread  the  world  into 
a  paradise  again  of  fruitfulness  and  beauty.  What  a  majestic 
proof  will  that  form  that'  he  is  Jehovah,  and  that  there  is  none 
else  !^  How  worthy  of  him  is  this  great  scheme  of  his  pro- 
vidence !  How  beautiful  his  design  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ravages  of  sin  ;  to  reclaim  the  world  from  the  curse  with 
which  it  is  stricken,  and  raise  it  to  the  splendor  with  which  it 
would  have  been  adorned,  had  its  inhabitants  never  revolted ! 

It  is  when  that  great  result  has  been  reached,  that  the  pur- 
pose and  propriety  of  these  avenging  judgments  on  the  rebelli- 
ous nations  will  be  fully  comprehended.  It  is  when  the  inno- 
cence, wisdom,  and  bliss  of  a  countless  population  under  his 
reign  shall  present  their  contrast  to  the  debasement  and 
misery  of  sin,  that  the  grandeur  of  his  perfections  will  be 
seen,  and  the  realization  fill  every  heart  of  his  infinite  worthi- 
ness of  the  homage  which  he  claims. 


Article  VIL — Litbrart  and  CRmcAL  Noticep. 

1.  The  Life  op  Abhbbl  Green,  V.D.M.  Begun  to  be  written  by 
himself  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  continued  to  his  eigbty-fourtli. 
Prepared  for  the  press  at  the  author^s  request  by  Joseph  H.  Jones, 
Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  <fe  Brothers.  1849. 

This  memoir,  though  occupied  disproportionately  by  the  incidents  of 
his  youth  and  the  erents  of  the  Revolution,  presents  an  interesting  view 
of  Dr.  Greenes  life,  and  together  with  the  remarks  of  the  editor,  and  the 
letters  of  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Janeway,  and  Dr.  Murray,  with  which  the 
volume  is  closed,  makes  a  strong  impression  of  his  talents  and  worth, 
lie  had  not,  indeed,  a  brilliant  intellect,  nor  any  great  and  commanding 
powers.  His  sense,  however,  was  clear  and  vigorous,  and  he  had  in  an 
unusual  degree  what  is  perhaps  as  rare,  and  as  essential  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  one^s  endowments  as  any  other, — the  &culty  of  using  his 
several  gifts  to  the  fall  measure  of  their  strength,  and  making  them 
efiective.   He  was  master  of  himself;  the  elements  of  his  mind  worked 
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together  harmoniously ;  he  took  practical  views  of  subjects,  and  ad- 
dressed Jiis  efforts  to  that  which  lay  within  his  reach  ;  and  rose  thereby 
to  an  eminence  and  success  that  few  attain  whose  endowments  render 
them  capable  of  a  higher  order  of  excellence.  Without  such  powers,  he 
could  not,  through  so  long  a  career,  have  exerted  the  large  influence — 
and  over  those  of  his  contemporaries  most  distinguished  for  intelligence 
and  piety, — which  is  universally  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  a  prompt 
and  efficient  friend  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion,  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  benevolent  institutions,  and 
exemplified  his  principles  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  his  public  agency. 
Religion  was  with  him  a  reality.  He  beheld  its  great  truths ;  he 
embraced  them  with  an  undoubting  assurance,  and  felt  their  subduing 
and  transforming  power.  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Janeway,  who  were  long 
intimate  with  him,  have,  in  their  letters  on  his  character,  paid  a  just  and 
elegant  tribute  to  his  worth. 

2.  Life  and  Works  of  Miss  Mart  Jane  Graham,  late  of  Stoke 
Fleming,  Devon.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  M.  A.  New  York : 
R.  Carter  and  Brothers.  1849. 

An  event  of  much  interest  in  Miss  Graham's  history  was  her  fall  into 
infidelity,  after  she  had  for  several  years  lived  what  she  deemed  a  reli- 
gious life,  and  cherished  a  hope  of  salvation.  Such  lapses  to  doubt 
and  disbelief  are  probably  less  rare  than  is  generally  supposed.  Her 
scepticism  was  the  work  chiefly  of  her  own  felse  feelinp;s  and  specula- 
tions. It  Ls  the  effect  probably  with  most  of  the  agency  of  others,  the 
artful  objections,  the  sophistical  reasonings,  the  imposing  theories  of  ma- 
licious assailants  of  Christianity,  who  make  it  their  business  to  entice  the 
unguarded  into  uncertainty  and  unbelief.  This  diabolical  influence  is 
exerted  in  some  instances  by  men  who  are  intrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  persons  for  the  sacred  office.  We  have  heard  the  details  from 
his  own  lips  of  the  manner  in  which  an  indi\idual,  who  had  undoubtedly 
been  renewed,  was  betrayed  by  the  arts  of  one  of  these  conspiraton 
into  a  total  disbelief  of  the  Scriptures,  distrust  of  his  religious  feelings, 
and  discontinuance  for  a  considerable  period  of  prayer.  Not  onfre- 
quently,  instead  of  formal  infidelity,  they  are  led  to  a  rejection  of  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  and  substitution  in  their  place  of  another  gospe), 
or  philosophy,  which  the  name  and  authority  of  God  are  falsely  em- 
ployed to  sanction  ;  while  a  third  class  are  prompted  by  a  distrust  of 
themselves  and  of  the  Scriptures,  to  tiun  from  proo63  tg  testimony  for  re- 
liance, and  yield  themselves  the  uninquiring  disciples  of  teachers  who 
daim  authority  over  their  faith,  and  undertake  to  guide  them  infalliUj 
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to  salvation.  It  is  in  this  way,  we  doubt  not,  tliat  many  of  the  converts 
to  Puseyism  have  been  betrayed  into  their  abject  trust  in  man.  Led 
by  their  German  metaphysics  to  the  adoption  of  views  of  their  nature 
that  make  it  impossible  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  true,  they  have, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  an  absolute  doubt  of  redemption,  a 
future  life,  and  of  God,  turned  to  creatures  for  support^  and  surrendered 
them^^elves  Uindly  to  the  hands  of  a  priesthood,  that  promises,  on  con- 
dition of  implicit  faith,  to  conduct  them  to  heaven  with  the  utmost  cer- 
tainty and  ease.  This  seduction  of  the  young  into  unbelief^  which  is 
taking  place,  we  apprehend,  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  is  generally  sus- 
pected, should  lead  parents  to  guard  their  children  against  the  books 
that  assail  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  present  false  views  of  their 
doctrines ;  and  prompt  the  churches  to  discard  those  teachers  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  science  and  philosophy,  employ  themselves  in  denying 
or  misrepresenting  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  and  propagating  the 
subtle  forms  of  infidelity  that  now  prevail,  which  make  man  his  own 
deity,  and  his  consciousness  the  universe. 

The  narrative  which  Miss  Graham  gives  of  her  recovery  firom  scepti- 
cism is  highly  instructive  and  atfectiDg.  Her  restoration  was  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  sight  and  sense  of  his  being,  and  the 
great  realities  of  his  government,  were  flashed  on'ker  with  such  resistless 
power,  and  brought  her  to  such  a  clear  and  fervid  recognition  of  him,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  her  sanctification.  Her  powers,  which  were  of  a 
superior  order,  reached  maturity  at  an  early  age,  and  were  unfolded  and 
refined  by  unusual  cultivation.  Her  lettei-s,  which  fill  a  considerable 
part  of  the  volume,  are  written  with  ease  and  spirit.  Her  Test  of 
Truth,  in  which  she  treats  of  the  proofe  of  the  divine  existence,  and 
details  the  history  of  her  scepticism  and  conversion,  is  of  unusual  inte- 
rest We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  vivid  delineation  of  the  lofty 
thoughts,  the  expanded  views,  and  the  fervid  emotions,  with  which  the 
Spirit  of  God,  sometimes  in  a  moment,  fills  the  darkest  minds,  and 
changes  them  from  unbelief  to  faith,  and  from  enmity  to  adoration  and 
love. 

3.  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic,  including  Dalmatian 
Croatia,  and  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  By 
A.  A.  Paton.  In  two  volumes,  with  illustrations.  London :  Chi^ 
man  <fe  Hall.  1849. 

The  author  j)resents  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the  principal 
cities  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  from  Albania  to  Venice ; 
of  the  chief  ishinds  that  line  the  coast ;  and  of  the  most  important  inte- 
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rior  towns  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Illyria.  Dalmatia,  which  throngli 
much  of  \X&  length  is  a  mere  line  of  coast,  extends  from  the  19th  degree 
of  east  longitude  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  towards  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  bounded  in  the  interior  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
and  is,  at  its  broadest  part,  less  than  fifty  miles  in  width.  The  islands 
that  throng  the  coast,  many  of  which  are  mountainous  ridges,  and  are 
eminently  beautiful, form  nearly  one  fourth  of  its  territory.  It  has  a 
great  number  of  harbors,  and  several  cities  once  of  great  commercial 
importance,  and  scenes  of  contests  that  affected  the  fate  of  empires  in 
the  wars  of  the  Romans,  Goths,  Sclavonians,  and  Turks.  Several  of 
them  were  erected  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Spalatro. 
the  birth-place  of  Diocletian,  was  his  residence  during  his  last  years. 
Portions  of  the  vast  palace  he  erected  there  still  remain ;  and  its  temple, 
originally  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  almost  uninjured  by  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
centuries  and  a  half,  is  now  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  cities  on  the  coast  is  a  mixture  of  Sclavonians,  Italians,  and 
Austrians.  The  Montenegrines  and  Morlacks,  who  inhabit  tlie  interior, 
are  extremely  ignorant,  barbarous,  and  miserable.  Much  of  the  country, 
devastated  and  depopulated  by  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Turks  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  still  remains  a  waste.  The  chief  cities,  Zara 
and  Ragusa,  were  for  a  long  period  powerftil  commercial  competitors  of 
Venice.  The  massy  fortifications  with  which  they  were  surrounded  at 
that  period  still  sumve,  and  cathedrals  and  other  public  edifices  that 
f*\?re  erected  many  centuries  ago.  Dalmatia  is  now  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria. 

4.  Glimpses  of  ^Messiah's  Glory  ;  being  Lectures  delivered  daring 
Lent,  1848,  at  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  by  twelve  Clergj-men  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  a  preface,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dallas,  M.A^  Rec- 
tor of  Wotton,  Hants.    London  :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.,  1848. 

These  Lectures  are  the  sixth  series  that  have  been  delivered  and 
published  by  clergymen  of  that  communion  who  receive  the  predictions 
of  the  Scriptures  that  Christ's  advent  is  to  precede  tlie  millennium. 
These  treat  of  the  visible  majesty  of  his  coming,  his  victory  over  the 
hostile  nations,  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  the  gathering  of  the  saints,  the 
character  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  his  kingdom,  his  reign, 
the  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  and  other 
kindred  themes.  They  are  eminently  plain,  serious,  and  practical,  and 
indicate  a  large  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  evangelical  in 
the  estabhshment 
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Art.  I. — The  Philobopht  of  Religion.  By  J.  D.  Morell, 
A.M.,  Author  of  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philadelphia :  George  S. 
Appleton  &  Co.  1849. 

BT  THE  editor. 

In  our  former  article  on  Mr.  Morell's  work,  we  stated  the 
chief  characteristics  of  his  speculations  as  a  system  of  ideal- 
ism ; — first,  that  the  external  world  is  merely  conceptional, 
and  exists  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it ;  next,  on  the 
ground  that  if  there  is  nothing  external  to  the  mind,  there  can 
be  no  media  of  perceiving  \(rhat  seems  to  be  external  to  it, — 
that  reason  discerns  all  supersensuous  objects,  such  as  God, 
the  soul,  ideas,  affections,  rights,  laws,  and  purposes,  by  an 
immediate  intuition,  without  the  aid  of  any  instrumentality ; 
that  knowledge  cannot  be  conveyed  to  us  by  God  through 
language;  that  to  make  a  revelation  is  simply  to  place  a 
subject  before  the  mind,  so  that  it  discerns  it  by  the  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  its  powers ;  and  finally,  that  inspiration  is 
simply  a  stimulation  of  the  mind  to  discern  what  is  in  that 
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manner  presented  to  it.  There  is,  accordingly,  on  his  theory, 
no  objective  Christianity,  universe,  or  deity.  They,  like 
everything  else,  are  merely  conceptional,  or  forms  of  thought. 
Inspiration,  revelation,  and  religion,  are  only  natural  modes  in 
which  the  intellect  exerts  itself ;  and,  consequently,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  no  more  a  revelation  than  any  other  truths  or  ideas 
that  naturally  rise  in  the  mind,  and  no  more  to«be  taken  as  an 
authoritative  expression  of  God's  will. 

After  discussing  these  subjects,  in  which  he  contemplates 
religion  subjectively  as  a  mere  form  of  feeling  and  thought, 
he  proceeds  to  the  philosophy  of  theology,  fellowship,  certi- 
tude, and  other  themes  in  which  he  treats  Christianity  as 
having  conceptionally,  at  least,  an  objective  existence.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  of  idealism,  that  there  is  no  external 
deity,  no  Redeemer,  no  material  world,  no  human  race  to  be 
saved,  and  no  method  of  salvation;  and  that  Christianity, 
consequently,  is  a  mere  combination  of  ideas  and  emotions 
that  exist  only  in  the  mind  that  is  the  subject  of  them  ;  it  is 
thence  assumed  that  if  a  religion,  a  Christianity,  or  a  theology, 
be  conceived  as  having  an  external  existence,  it  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  founded  wholly  on  that  subjective  Christianity, 
or  be  drawn  from  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mind  that 
frames  it ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  must  relate  to  a  different 
reality  from  that  which  the  subjective  respects,  or  be  of  a 
species  that  differs  from  the  object  which  it  presents  to  the 
mind.  Of  all  the  mystifications  and  false  results  into  which 
specidatists  have  betrayed  themselves,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  that  surpasses  this.  Yet  it  is  on  this  assumption  that  Mr. 
Morell  constructs  his  philosophy  of  theology. 

Thus  he  represents  that  consciousness  is  the  sole  source 
from  which  theology,  or  a  systematic  statement  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  is  to  be  drawn. 

"  The  effort  of  theology  is  always  to  give  a  definite  form  and  scientific 
bads  to  our  reUffioftu  life^  and  to  the  spiritual  trtith  involved  in  it  Hie 
religious  life^  entirely  consisting  as  it  does  in  emotion  and  intidtton,  pre- 
sents this  truth  to  the  mind  of  man  in  the  concrete,  tend  as  a  whoie, 
the  view  we  thus  obtain  peHbctly  dear  and  uniform,  we  shoBld 
need  notlui^  more.  But  divine  thing8>  alas!  are  reflected  upon  the 
surftce  of  our  spintual  natnre  after  it  lias  been  ruffled  by  distractmg 
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pMsiona,  prejudices,  or  cares ;  just  as  when  the  bosom  of  a  lake  n  fretted 
hj  the  wind  and  the  storm ; — and  thus  the  divine  sjmmetiy  of  the 
objects  presented  is  broken  and  loet  to  our  view.*^ — Pp.  182,  188.  * 

But  how  can  this  be,  if,  as  he  h<dds,  we  have  by  our  reason 
a  direct  vision  of  them,  and  see  them  in  their  concrete 
reality?"  And — what  is  of  equal  moment — i(,  as  he  here 
represents,  our  intuitions  themselves  are  not  only  radically 
defective,  but  little  better  than  mere  caricatures,  how  is  it  that 
a  theology  that  is  to  be  founded  on  them,  and  constructed  by 
**  the  logical  faculty,"  can  correct  their  errors,  and  be  made 
absolutely  conformable  to  truth  ?  Has  the  understanding  at 
length  acquired  a  higher  power  of  spiritual  intuition  than  the 
intuitional  faculty  itself?  If  his  theory  of  the  reason  be  cor- 
rect, any  error  into  which  that  power  falls  must  be  wholly 
remediless,  except  by  itself.  As  it  acts  independently  of 
means,  means  cannot  rectify  its  intuitions.  Any  attempt 
which  the  logical  faculty  may  make  to  correct  them,  must 
necessarily  be  by  a  false  process,  and  unsuccessful.  He  pro- 
ceeds : — 

^  It  is  then  that  the  logical  or  analytical  faculty  comes  to  our  aid,  and 
seeks  to  restore  to  us  (Ae  harmonioua  proporUons  of  truth  ;  not,  indeed, 
by  affording  an  immediate  gUnce  at  the  concrete  whole,  but  byseparai- 
ing  it  into  its  parts,  comparing  one  portion  with  another,  and  thus  dis- 
covering, if  possible,  the  consistency  which  exists  through  them  all.'' — 
P.  188. 

No  representation  could  be  more  mistaken,  than  that  the- 
ology must  be  wholly  derived  from  ''the  intuitional  con-  ' 
sciottsneis,"  and  be  a  mere  expression  of  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  individual  who  frames  it.  It  is  no  more  to  be 
drawn  exclusively  from  that  source  than  geology,  astronomy, 
or  history.  Instead,  it  is  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  the  word 
of  God,  and  subordinately  from  whatever  other  sources  the 
knowledge  of  him  and  his  government  may  be  drawn,  such 
as  the  material  and  intellectual  worlds,  and  his  providence 
over  them.  Mr.  Morell  wouM  exclude  from  it  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  great  truths  and  facts  of  which  it  treats :  such 
as  the  laws  God  has  imposed,  the  worship  he  requires,  the 
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method  of  salvation  through  Christ,  his  purposes,  and  all  the 
great  measures  of  his  government.  Reason  has  no  direct 
intufition  of  them:  they  do  not  exist  in  our  consciousness. 
We  have  ideas  of  them,  and  a  consciousness  of  those  ideas, 
and  the  emotions  they  excite,  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  his 
will  itself,  his  purposes,  or  his  institutions.  It  is  he  that  is 
conscious  of  them,  not  we  who  only  know  them  by  his  an- 
nouncing them  to  us.  Besides,  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  pretence  that  our  knowledge,  for  example,  of  the 
theological  truths  presented  in  the  ten  commandments,  is 
deduced  from  consciousness,  not  from  the  written  decalogue  ? 
What  can  be  more  solecistical  than  the  representation  that 
our  knowledge  that  the  dead  are  to  be  raised,  is  drawn  from 
our  consciousness  of  it  ?  It  is  the  grossest  abuse  of  terms, 
and  indicates  the  most  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas. 
Can  Mr.  Morell  imagine  that  he  is  now  intuitively  conscious 
of  an  event -that  is  not  to  happen  till  a  future  period?  Can 
he  persuade  himself  that  he  has  now  an  intuitive  perception 
of  an  event  that  is  both  future,  and  of  a  nature  wholly  differ- 
ent from  any  of  which  he  has  ever  been  the  subject  ?  A 
theology  formed  strictly  according  to  his  theory,  and  em- 
bracing no  truths  respecting  God,  but  such  as  reason  discerns 
by  a  direct  intuition  ;  none  respecting  ourselves,  but  such  as 
we  actually  feel,  would  exclude,  at  least,  everything  that  he  has 
made  known  to  us  by  a  revelation ;  his  laws,  therefore,  the 
method  of  redemption,  and  his  purposes,  which  are  the  great 
subjects  of  theology;  and  would  embrace  nothing  but  a 
bare  idea  of  God  and  his  supremacy  over  us ;  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  his  creatures,  moral  beings,  sinners,  and  suffer- 
*  ing  penal  evils.  Instead  of  this  meagre  shadow,  Christian 
theology  is  properly  the  systematic  statement  of  all  the  great 
truths  which  respect  God,  his  empire,  his  government,  and 
our  nature,  obligations,  character,  and  condition,  as  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  as  those  truths  are  almost  exclusively  made  known 
to  us  by  the  revelation  which  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
they  must  in  that  degree  be  derived  from  that  written  reve- 
lation. It  is  as  impossible  to  form  a  theology,  as  it  is  a 
history  of  the  world,  from  mere  consciousness.  It  is  as 
impracticable  to  construct  a  Christian  theology,  except  from 
the  revelations  which  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is 
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to  write  a  history  of  the  race,  except  from  the  records  and 
memorials  of  events  that  have  descended  to  us  from  former 
generations. 

This  theory  is  embarrassed  by  the  farther  objection,  that  if 
consciousness  is  the  sole  source  and  standard  of  religious 
truth,  then  systems  of  theology  formed  on  it,  however  false 
and  contradictory  they  may  be,  must  be  equally  legitimate 
and  authoritative,  and  there  must  consequently  be  as  many 
true  systems,  and  as  many  authoritative  theologies,  as  there 
are  diversities  of  views  and  affections  in  different  individuals. 
The  system  of  a  deist  must  be  as  genuine  and  authoritative 
as  that  of  one  who  receives  tiie  Scriptures  as  a  revelation, 
and  conforms  his  views  to  their  teachings ;  the  theology  of  a 
Spinoza,  a  Swedenborg,  an  idealist,  a  Catholic  worshipper  of 
the  virgin,  a  Greek  adorer  of  images,  as  genuine  and  just  as 
that  of  pure  worshippers,  who  keep  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.  Statements  of  the  views  and  affections  of  the 
unsanctified  and  apostate,  must  be  as  much  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  true  representations  of  Christian  theology,  as  the 
systems  of  the  pious  that  accord  with  the  doctrines  taught 
by  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  apostles !  But  that  is  to  assume 
that  there  is  no  absolute  truth,  nor  any  such  objective  reali- 
ties as  theology  represents,  and  resolve  them  into  mere 
conceptions,  without  any  ground  in  anything  without  us. 

But  it  is  an  equally  formidable  objection  to  his  theory  that 
it  represents  that  the  objects  that  are  presented  to  the  mind 
by  theology,  are  not  the  real  objects  of  religious  regard  which 
are  intuitively  discerned  by  reason,  but  of  a  different  species,— 
a  mere  set  of  substitutes  or  signs  that  have  no  nearer  relation 
to  the  realities  for  which  they  stand,  than  statues  to  the 
persons  whom  they  represent,  pictures  to  the  forms  of  which 
they  are  imitations,  or  shadows  to  the  objects  from  which 
they  are  cast :  and  accordingly,  that  the  Jehovah  of  reason 
who  is  adored  and  loved,  is  a  different  entity  from  the 
Jehovah  of  theology;  and  the  Christianity  of  reason  a 
different  Christianity  from  that  of  theology.    He  says : — 

^  Of  Christian  theology  as  distinguished  from  rdigion,  we  may  tay 
in  gcDcral,  that,  as  the  one  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
intuitional  fiiculty,  and  the  other  with  that  of  the  logical,  so  they  will 
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€adi  manifest  tke  chwacteristics  peeoliar  to  these  respective  spheres  of 
our  conscionuiMs.  First  all,  the  one  gives  us  preventative  knowledge, 
the  other  representative;  for  the  fresh  and  concrete  perceptioDS  we 
obtain  of  spiritual  things  are,  in  £sict,  direct  presentations  of  truth  to  the 
inward  eye ;  while  the  propositions  of  formal  theology  are  but  the  beat 
representation  we  can  make  of  the  truth,  in  definite  and  abstract  terms, 
to  the  understanding.''  .... 

"Reh'^on  has  a  material  value, — theology  only  formal.  But  for 
the  intuitional  process  involved  in  the  former,  we  should  not  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  objective  elements  of  Divine  truth  at  all ;  for 
intuition  always  marks  the  boimdaries  of  our  actual  experience  :  but  for 
the  logical  process  implied  in  the  latter,  we  should  never  be  able  to 
mould  these  elements  into  the  form  of  a  science  or  a  system." — 
Pp.  183,  184. 

^Such  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  religion  and  theology. 
.  .  .  The  one  takes  us  at  onoe  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
fiiculties,  and  offers  to  us  perceptions  of  truth  such  as  we  never  could 
gain  by  any  formal  effort  of  our  own,  and  never  infer  from  prior  data ; 
the  oth^  seeks  to  define  these  very  perceptions,  to  make  them  reflective, 
and  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  form  of  the  logical  understanding, 
fieligion,  accordingly,  is  always  beyond — theology,  as  such,  always 
vfithin  the  limits  of  the  natural  reason." — Pp.  184,  185. 

He  thus  exhibits  theology  as  wholly  within  the  sphere  of 
the  understanding,  which  he  holds  is  occupied  with  concep* 
tions  that  are  generated  by  itself,  and  have  no  objective 
counterpart,  and  with  words  which  it  employs  as  the  names 
of  those  conceptions.  Theology,  therefore,  does  not  present 
to  the  mind  the  great  spiritual  realities  and  truths  which  are 
the  objects  of  religion,  or  the  intuitional  consciousness,  but 
only  a  set  of  spectral  substitutes.  The  Jehovah  of  theology, 
accordingly,  is  a  different  entity  from  the  Jehovah  of  reason  : 
and  the  Christ  of  theology  different  from  the  Christ  of 
religious  faith  I  This  thewy  will  strike  the  reader  doubtless 
with  surprise.  It  seems  scarcely  explicable  that  men  of  sharp 
intellects  and  large  learning  can  entertain  so  false  and 
preposterous  a  scheme.  It  is  indisputably,  however,  Mr. 
Morell's  philosophy  of  theology,  and  the  only  view  that  he 
can  maintain  consistently  with  his  theory  of  the  under- 
standing. If,  as  he  holds,  that  faculty  deals  only  with  forms 
of  thought  which  are  generated  by  itself,  never  with  the 
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realities  which  those  thoughts  seem  to  respect,  then  if 
theology  is  the  product  of  the  understmding,  it  can  deal  only 
with  those  forms  of  thought,  never  with  the  realities  of  whioh 
they  are  substitutes.  And  that  is  the  ground  of  the  distinction 
which  he  attempts  to  make  between  the  intuitional  and  the 
logical  faculty,  and  between  religion  and  theology. 

If  the  objects  of  perception  by  the  reason  and  what  he  calls 
the  understanding — if  the  objects  of  religion  and  theology  are 
identically  the  same  ;  then  there  is  no  ground  for  his  discri- 
mination of  them.  The  one  is  no  more  perceived  indepen- 
dently of  media  than  the  other ;  and  the  knowledge  given  by 
the  one  is  no  more  presentative  and  immediate  than  the 
knowledge  given  by  the  other.  But  what  can  surpass  the 
falsehood  and  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  the  Jehovah 
of  theology  is  a  different  object  from  the  Jehovah  of  religion, 
and  the  Christ  of  theology  a  different  being  from  the  Christ  of 
Christianity !  the  latter  only  being  real  entities ;  and  the  former 
only  conceptions  that  are  created  by  the  mind;  or  mere 
symbols  or  shadows  that  are  substituted  in  their  place,  with 
which  the  mind  is  necessarily  so  exclusively  occupied  when 
it  contemplates  them,  that  it  never  ascends  to  the  relations 
which  they  seem  to  respect !  No  one  can  need  any  other 
proof  than  is  furnished  by  his  consciousness,  that  the  scheme 
is  utterly  groundless.  We  know  that  the  Jehovah  on  whom 
we  meditate,  respecting  whom  we  argue,  and  of  whom  we 
converse,  is  the  Jehovah  of  our  reason,  adoration,  and  love. 
The  pretence  that  it  is  otherwise,  is  an  affront  to  our 
intelligence.  There  is  no  more  room  for  such  a  philosophy  of 
this  subject,  than  of  any  other.  It  might  as  well  be  held  that 
the  words  dollars  and  pounds  sterling  in  the  promises  of 
bank  bills  and  bills  of  exchange  denote  nothing  but  mere 
logical  conceptions,  and  that  therefore  the  entities  of  whioh 
those  instruments  treat,  are  not  the  metallic  coins  which  the 
holders  are  entitled  to  demand  for  them,  but  things  of  a 
different  species.  For  according  to  Mr.  MorelFs  theory, 
bank  bills  and  bills  of  exchange  are  logical  representatives  of 
silver  and  gold  coins.  The  coins  themselves  are  not  the 
objects  of  immediate  intuition  when  those  paper  represen- 
tatives are  read.  They  are,  according  to  his  philosophy, 
contemplated  by  the  understanding  pnly,  and  the  real  objects 
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of  attention  therefore  are  mere  conceptions  which  that 
faculty  generates ;  and  conceptions  that  are  embraced  in  the 
categories :  They  are  forms,  dimensions,  colors,  values, 
relations.  If  the  fact,  then,  that  in  theology,  objects  are 
contemplated  and  treated  conformably  to  their  natures, 
attributes,  and  relations,  is  a  just  reason  for  the  assertion  that 
the  entities  of  theology  are  different  from  those  of  religion  ; 
then  the  fact  that  the  dollars  and  pounds  of  bank  bills  and 
bills  of  exchange  are  contemplated  in  those  instruments, 
logically,  that  is,  are  represented  by  shapes,  sizes,  and 
colors,  is  also  an  equal  reason  for  the  assertion  that  the 
dollars  and  pounds  of  which  those  instruments  treat,  are 
wholly  different  from  metallic  dollars  and  pounds.  On  the 
same  principle, — as  in  history  persons  are  treated  logically, 
that  is,  according  to  their  several  natures,  stations,  relations, 
acts,  and  the  effects  of  which  they  were  the  subjects, — the 
personages,  acts,  and  events  presented  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or 
Roman  history,  are  not  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Roman  individuals  whom  they  represent.  The  latter, 
which  were  real  personages,  actions,  and  events,  are  not  the 
objects  to  the  reader  of  direct  perception,  but  only  of  the 
understanding,  and  are  mere  forms,  therefore,  of  thought  that 
exist  solely  in  the  mind  that  conceives  them.  The  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  themselves  cannot  be  the  objects  of 
thought,  because  we  have  never  had  an  immediate  intuition 
of  them !  and  consequently  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  any  actual  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or  Romans.  The  entities  to 
which  we  give  their  names  are  a  set  of  shadows  which  the 
understanding  has  generated  and  substituted  in  their  place ! 
Nothing  that  is  not  now  absolutely  present  to  us,  and  the 
object  of  an  immediate  perception,  is  or  can  be  the  object  of 
our  thoughts : — the  absent,  the  departed,  persons  of  former 
generations,  we  never  make  the  subject  of  conversation, 
memory,  or  consideration.  Our  mental  processes,  therefore, 
are  only  a  vast  system  of  delusions !  We  are  mistaken  in  the 
persuasion  that  we  had  ancestors  of  the  same  nature  as 
ourselves  ;  that  we  have  contemporaries  who  are  not  in  our 
presence ;  that  there  are  other  regions  of  the  globe  besides 
those  which  we  now  see,  and  fellow-beings  that  reside  in 
them ;  that  there  is  or  has  been  any  agent,  object,  act,  or 
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event,  besides  those  of  which  we  are  now  immediately 
conscious.  Such  id  the  preposterous  issue  to  which  his 
philosophy  of  theology  leads !  Such  is  the  total  repudiation 
of  our  consciousness  to  which  we  must  descend  in  order  to 
receive  it :  for  we  contemplate  all  other  subjects  logically,  or 
according  to  their  natures  and  relations  as  absolutely  as  this, 
when  we  remember  them,  reflect  on  them,  and  converse, 
write,  or  read,  respecting  them. 

Yet  it  is  this  preposterous  misrepresentation  of  our  faculties 
and  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  that  Mr.  Morell  makes  the 
ground  of  his  depreciation  of  the  Scriptures.   He  says : 

"  The  essential  pre-requisites  of  Christian  theology  are  these  two, — a 
religious  nature,  awakened  by  the  development  of  the  Christian  life ; 
and  the  application  of  logical  reflection  to  the  elements  of  divine  truth, 
which  that  life  spontaneously  presents. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked  by  some  with  surprise,  that  in  enu- 
merating the  essenticU  conditions  of  Christian  theology,  I  have  said 
nothing  about  the  Bible.  If  I  have  succeeded,  however,  in  making  our 
view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  clear  and  valid,  their  relation  to 
Christian  theology  will  at  once  become  apparent** 

He  in  fact,  however,  denies  that  they  were  written  by 
inspiration,  or  any  "  distinct  commission  from  God,"  and  holds 
that  they  were  the  product  of  minds  acting  according  to  their 
natural  laws.    He  continues : 

^  It  will  be  seen,  first  of  all,  that  the  existence  of  the  Scriptures,  a$ 
such,  was  not  estential  to  the  rise  and  maintenance  of  Christian  theology 
at  all.  Take  the  case  of  any  of  the  early  churches,  who  had  perhaps 
beard,  or  perhaps  had  not  heard  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  but 
who  certainly  never  enjoyed  a  sight  of  their  writings.  These  churches, 
assuredly,  would  enjoy  Uie  power  of  true  Christianity,  and  could  have 
possessed  a  valid  Christian  theology  as  well  as  we.  And  yet  there  were 
no  Christian  Scriptures  in  the  case  :  there  could  be,  therefore,  no  poring 
over  the  letter,  no  induction  of  passages,  no  verbal  criticism  whatever." 
—P.  187. 

But  how  could  "  those  churches  enjoy  the  power  of  true 
Christianity,  and  possess  a  valid  Christian  theology  as  well  as 
we  ?**    Was  it  not  by  hearing  the  same  facts  and  truths  from 
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the  tips  of  the  apostles  and  Other  inspired  teachers,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  ?  And  were 
Mt  those  facts  and  truths  presented  by  them  logically,  as 
much  as  they  are  in  the  gospels,  the  acts,  and  the  epistles  ? 
And  was  it  not  as  necessary,  therefore,  to  ponder  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  uttered,  compare  the  several  state- 
ments that  were  made  in  respect  to  them,  and  enter  into 
verbal  criticisms  in  order  to  construct  a  tbedogy  from  their 
teachings,  as  it  now  is  in  forming  one  from  the  Scriptures  ? 
How,  then,  do  his  allegations  prove  that  theology  now  is  not 
to  be  constructed  from  the  Scriptures,  but  derived  solely  from 
consciousness,  and  is  to  be  a  mere  statement  of  what  the  indi- 
vidual who  forms  it  thinks  and  feels ;  not  an  exhibition  of 
what  God  has  revealed  in  his  word  ?  He  in  fact  abandons 
his  own  theory  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  admits  that  the 
Scriptures  are  now  necessary  to  us,  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  verbal  teachings  of  the  apostles  were  to  the  churches 
anterior  to  the  composition  and  publication  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

^  Now  the  Bible  stands  to  u«  in  the  same  light  in  which  the  agencies 
which  brought  the  Christian  life  into  the  hearts  of  these  early  disciples 
stood  to  them.  We  want  to  know  of  Christ — we  want  to  gaze  upon 
his  moral  image — we  want  to  live  through  the  scenes  of  bis  history, 
sufferings,  death,  atd  resurrection,  as  did  they;  and  whatever  means 
could  bring  these  things  vividly  and  authentically  before  our  minds,  and 
awaken  our  religious  emotions  by  the  Spiritual  influences  operating 
through  them,  would  give  to  t«  the  basis  of  a  Christian  life  and  a 
Christian  theology,  just  as  it  did  to  the  multitudes  who  never  saw  the 
letter  of  the  word."-— Pp.  187,  188. 

But  the  Scriptures  can  fulfil  this  office  to  us  only  as  they 
bring  before  us  the  same  facts  and  truths  respecting  Christ's 
person,  teachings,  sufferings,  resurrection,  and  the  message  he 
commissioned  his  disciples  to  proclaim,  which  were  presented 
to  the  first  believers  by  the  apostles.  If  they  are  thus  neces- 
sary to  us  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  theology  in 
the  same  manner  as  apostolic  teachings  were  to  those  who 
believed  anterior  to  their  being  written,  then  such  a  theology 
b  not,  as  Mr.  M.  holds,  to  be  drawn  solely  from  consciousness. 
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But  he  recedes  again  from  this  admission,  and  avows  that 
the  Scriptures,  instead  of  absolutely  presenting  to  us  the  truth, 
cannot  be  intelligible  unless  the  truth  has  already  been  dis* 
cerned  by  intuition ;  and  that  their  office,  therefore,  is  simply 
to  corroborate  by  the  testimony  of  others  what  is  previously 
known  to  our  consciousness. 

^  What  18  ntce99ary  to  Christian  theology,  is  an  historical  knowledge 
of  Christy  and  a  perception  of  the  spirit  and  matter  generally  of  the 
apostolic  teaching ;  for  without  these  we  can  have  no  religious  life  tn  tAe 
distinctively  Christian  sense.  To  whatever  extent,  then,  the  Bible  is 
necessary  to  communicate  such  a  knowledge  and  such  a  perception,  it 
is  necessary  at  present  to  the  existence  of  Chriataan  theology." — P.  188. 

What  a  gracious  concession  for  a  philosopher!  How 
grateful  must  those  who  regard  the  Scriptures  as  an  authori- 
tative revelation  feel,  that  Mr.  Morell  condescends,  with  such 
generosity  and  delicacy,  to  spare  those  sacred  records  horn 
total  and  ignominious  repudiation!  If  we  would  have  a 
Christian  theology,  we  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  person  as  Christ  appeared  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  which  his  apostles  taught :  and  as  far 
as  the  Bible  is  necessary  in  order  to  that,  it  is  necessary  to 
such  a  theology !  Is  there  any  other  source,  then,  from  which 
we  can  derive  it  ?  Most  certainly  not.  We  cannot,  as  Mr. 
Morell's  theory  asserts,  discern  it  by  direct  intuition,  inde- 
pendently of  means.  We  can  no  more  see  by  the  mere  force 
of  reason,  that  Christ  appeared  in  the  world  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  taught,  wrought  miracles,  suffered  death  on  the  cross, 
rose  from  the  grave,  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  his  resur- 
rection, commissioned  them  to  preach  saJvation  through  his 
death,  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  their  sight ;  than  we  can  see 
by  a  direct  vision  any  other  persons,  agencies,  and  events,  of 
that  or  any  other  remote  age.  They  are  not  cognisable  with- 
out media :  they  are  not  facts  of  consciousness.  The  suppo- 
sition that  they  are  is  solecistical.  We  cannot  be  con- 
scious of  crucifixion  unless  we  experience  it.  .  We  cannot  be 
conscious  of  a  resurrection,  unless  we  are  the  actual  subjects 
of  it.  We  cannot  know  that  Christ  was  the  subject  of  those 
and  the  other  events  of  his  existence  here,  except  through 
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means  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  that  knowledge  except  the 

Scriptures.    To  represent  that  we  have  become  cognisant  of 

Christ,  his  work,  and  doctrine,  through  wholly  independent 

media,  is  in  effect  to  represent  that  a  knowledge  of  them  has 

been  communicated  to  us  miraculously.    He  continues : — 

• 

^  But  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  position  it  takes  in  relation  to 
theology,  is  totally  different  from  that  which  is  assigned  it  by  those  who 
ground  their  theology,  professedly  at  least,  upon  an  induction  of  indi- 
vidual passages,  as  though  each  passage,  independently  of  the  spirit  of 
the  whoUy  were  of  divine  authority.^ — ^P.  189. 

Mr.  Morell  here  intimates  that  the  individual  passages  of 
the  Scriptures,  taken  separately,  are  not  expressive  of  the 
truth,  and  of  divine  authority.  But  how  then  can  the  whole 
be  true  and  authoritative  ?  How  can  a  series  of  propositions 
that  are  universally  false  and  without  any  claim  to  be  received 
as  divine,  acquire  by  their  union  in  a  volume,  the  character 
of  a  communication  from  God  ?  Can  a  more  preposterous 
fancy  be  conceived  ?  How  can  the  affirmation,  "  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
be  made  true  and  of  divine  authority,  by  other  passages,  if  it  is 
not  true  of  itself,  irrespective  of  them,  and  without  any  con- 
sideration what  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  others  are  ? 
The  supposition  is  absurd.  It  must  be  true  and  authoritative 
of  itself,  or  it  cannot  acquire  that  character.  It  cannot  be 
invested  with  a  new  and  opposite  nature  by  other  affirmations, 
and  especially  others  that  have  intrinsically  no  more  truth  and 
authority  than  itself.  Individual  passages,  then,  are  neces- 
sarily of  divine  authority,  and  may  be  made  the  ground  of 
theology,  or  else  the  aggregate  is  not.  Each  proposition, 
also,  must  be  taken  as  meaning  what  it  expresses,  or  none  of 
them  can.  There  can  be  no  medium  of  ascertaining  what  the 
whole  means,  if  the  parts  do  not  denote  what  they  express. 
If  the  meaning  of  each  were  different  from  that  which  it  de- 
notes, as  interpreted  by  its  proper  laws,  there  would  be  no 
possible  clue  to  •  its  signification,  and  none,  therefore,  to  the 
import  of  the  whole.  He  adds,  in  respect  to  the  induction  of 
individual  passages  as  an  authoritative  ground  of  theology — 
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^  Against  such  a  fonnal  use  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  theology,  our 
whole  view  of  inspiration  is  a  protest  and  an  argument  The  inspiration 
of  the  apostles  was  vested  in  their  intuitional  nature,  not  in  the  ordinary 
and  logical  use  of  their  Acuities ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  see 
the  truth  as  they  did,  is  by  entering  into  the  spirit  of  their  life  and 
writings,  not  by  adhering  simply  t«  words  and  expressions." — P.  189. 

But  how  are  we  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  life  and 
writings,  except  by  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  their  acts  and 
doctrines  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
how  can  we  ascertain  that  meaning  except  by  the  words  and 
expressions  through  whieh  it  is  conveyed  to  us  ?  Are  there  any 
other  media?  Are  we  able  to  see  them  without  means? 
What  can  be  more  senseless  than  this  clamor  against  reliance 
on  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  testimony  of  indi- 
vidual passages,  when  nothing  short  of  the  faculty  of  omni- 
science can,  without  them,  make  it  possible  to  us  to  know 
what  they  teach  ?   He  continues : — 

Nay,  even  supposing  the  letter  had  been  verbally  imparted  from 
heaven,  yet  the  comprehension  of  it  must  still  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  our  whole  spiritual  nature  is  unfolded,  so  as  to  enter  essentially 
into  its  meaning  and  force.  A  mere  induction  of  passages,  therefore, 
grounded  on  ^e  mere  logical  force  of  the  words,  could  give  us  no  fixed 
result,  simply  because  it  would  present  no  fixed  data ;  for  as  the  sub- 
jective part  of  the  process — that,  I  mean,  which  is  contributed  by  the  in- 
telligence and  spiritual  comprehension  of  the  inquirer — ^varied,  so  would 
also  the  meaning  and  intensity  of  the  sacred  words  themselves  vary,  as 
data  standing  connected  with  his  own  peculiar  system  of  theology. 
Nay,  we  may  put  the  question  in  yet  a  stronger  light ;  for  as  the  actual 
material  of  our  knowledge  all  comes  through  direct  and  intuitional  pro- 
cesses, it  is  evident  that  a  man  bringing  simply  the  formal  or  critical 
ficKiulty  to  the  work  of  constructing  a  theology,  might  create  out  of  the 
Scriptures  a  system  purely  logical,  without  ever  perceiving  in  it  a  single 
element  of  positive  truth.  Words,  propositions,  definitions,  drc,  may  be 
the  representatives  of  living  ideas  to  those  minds  which  have  perwnalfy 
experienced  them^  but  to  others  they  are  only  logical  forms,  with  no 
reality  in  them.  The  words  of  Scripture,  to  give  us  a  vahd  theology, 
must  have  idea$  attached  to  them,  which  ideas  can  never  he  made  a 
matter  of  direct  experience  by  any  kind  of  definition  whatever.  Theology 
must  have  a  matter  as  well  as  a  form;  and  the  matter  of  it  can  only  be 
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derived  from  the  revelation  of  trath  to  the  mward  consciousnefis  as  a 
living  experience." — ^Pp.  189,  190. 

He  then  returns  to  the  theory  that  all  knowledge  of  divine 
things  must  be  obtained  "  through  direct  and  instinctive  pro- 
cesses;" that  history,  therefore,*  must  be  derived  wholly  from 
the  "  experience"  of  the  individual  who  frames  it ;  that  the 
language  and  propositions  of  the  Scriptures  present  nothing 
but  mere  forms  of  tkpught,  "  with  no  reality  in  them     that  a 
logical  system,  formed  out  of  them,  may  not  exhibit  to  the 
mind  a  ''^ngle  element  <^  primitive  truth:"  and  conse- 
quently, the  only  useful  office  which  the  Scriptures  can  fill,  is 
to  remind  persons  of  what  they  have  already  "  experienced." 
They  cannot  furnish  them  with  any  new  ideas.    They  may,  if 
their  readers  are  not  actually  inspired,  totally  mislead  them ; 
and  at  best,  with  those  who  have  a  direct  intuition  of  divine 
things,  they  can  only  reproduce  a  consciousness  of  which 
they  have  already  been  the  subjects.    But  this  is  as  mistaken 
and  unjust,  in  respect  to  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  false  and 
absurd  in  respect  to  us.    It  proceeds  on  the  error  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  that  runs  through  the  whole  web  of  Mr. 
Morell  s  philosophy,  that  our  consciousness  comprehends  the 
consciousness  of  God  the  Father,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
prophets,  the  apostles,  believers,  unbelievers,  Jews,  Gentiles, 
and  all  other  agents  of  whom  affirmations  are  made  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  all  the  acts,  events,  and  conditions,  that  are 
predicated  of  them!    "Words,  propositions,  definitions,  &c.," 
he  says,  "  may  be  the  representatives  of  living  ideas  to  those 
minds  which  have  personally  experienced  them,  but  to  others 
they  are  only  logicalforms  with  no  reality  in  them'*    " The- 
ology must  have  a  matter  as  well  as  a  form  ;  and  the  matter 
of  it  can  only  be  derived  from  the  revelation  of  truth  to  the 
inward  consciousness,  as  a  living  experience/'    We  can  have 
no  fact  of  theology,  then,  except  by  a  "  revelation"  of  it  to  our 
"inward  consciousness  as  a  living  experience."    We  accord- 
inglj'  are,  or  have  been,  conscious  by  experience,  of  all  the 
facts  that  are  embraced  in  our  system  of  theology.    If  our 
theology,  then,  embraces  the  being  and  acts  of  God,  as  crea- 
tor, upholder,  lawgiver,  ruler,  avenger;  and  the  being,  acts, 
and  suflferings  of  Christ  as  Mediator;  the  being  and  acts  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  as  inspirer  and  sanctifier;  the  teachings  of  the 
apostles,  and  all  the  other  facts  and  events  that  are  presented 
in  the  Scriptures ;  then  we  must  have  been  the  conscious  sub- 
jects of  all  those  acts,  <u  exerted  by  ourselves,  and  of  all  those 
events  as  of  our  personal  "  experience.**  Each  one,  therefore, 
must  be  conscious  that  he  either  is,  or  has  been,  God  the 
Father,  and  exerted  all  the  acts  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
him  ;  and  that  he  is,  or  has  been,  Christ,  and  has  exerted  all 
the  acts,  and  been  the  subject  of  all  the  events  that  are  predi- 
cated of  him — a  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  baptism  by  John 
in  Jordan,  a  temptation  by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness,  a 
ministry  of  three  years  and  a  half  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  the 
working  of  numerous  miracles,  attendance  by  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, a  betrayal  by  Judas  Iscariot  to  the  priests  and  rulers,  a 
trial  before  Pontius  Pilate,  a  crucifixion  on  Gk>lgotha,  a  burial 
in  Joseph's  tomb,  a  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  a  commis- 
sion of  the  apostles  to  teach  in  his  name,  and  an  ascension  to 
heaven : — that  he  is,  or  has  been,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  exerted 
all  the  agencies  that  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  that  he  is,  or 
has  been,  each  one  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  exerted 
each  of  their  agencies,  been  the  subject  of  their  several 
sufferings  and  deaths : — and  that  he  is,  or  has  been,  every  other 
actor,  and  exerted  every  other  agency,  that  is  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  word,  and  properly  embraced  in  a  Christian  the- 
ology !  For  there  is  no  other  mode  of  being  experimentally 
conscious  of  those  agents,  agencies,  and  events,  but  by 
actually  being  those  agents,  truly  exerting  their  acts,  and 
being  the  subject  of  the  conditions  and  events,  that  were 
experienced  by  them.  We  cannot  be  conscious,  experiment- 
ally, of  a  baptism  in  Jordan  by  the  Baptist,  unless  we  are 
actually  baptized  by  him  there.  We  cannot  be  conscious  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  descending  on  as  there  like  a  dove,  unless  we 
are  the  actual  subjects  of  such  a  descent  No  one  can  be 
conscious  that  a  voice  there  from  heaven  proclaims,  in  refer- 
ence  to  him,  "  This  is  my  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased," 
without  actually  hearing  such  a  proclamation  in  that  scene. 
In  like  manner,  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  a  temptation,  a 
ministry,  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  a  contest  with 
priests  and  rulers,*  the  institution  of  a  commemorative  ordi- 
nance, a  trial  by  a  Roman  Procurator,  a  crucifixion,  a  resur- 
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rection,  and  an  ascension  to  heaven,  except  by  literally 
exerting  those  acts  and  being  the  subject  of  those  events. 
As  all  these  great  realities  are  embraced  in  all  our  systems  of 
theology,  Mr.  M orell  assumes  that  we  all  actually  have  been 
the  subjects  of  them,  or  have  a  consciousness  that  we  have ! 
Such  is  the  horrid  self-deification  which  his  philosophy  of 
religion  and  theology  involves !     Such  is  the  revolting 
contradiction  which  it  ofiers  to  our  common  sense!  The 
.  annals  of  self-deception  and  bewilderment  by  the  sophisms  of 
metaphysics  present  nothing  that  transcends  it!    He  falls 
into  this  fathomless  gulf  of  misconception  and  error,  by 
confounding  our  consciousness  of  our  ideas  or  conceptions 
of  the  acts  of  God,  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  acts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  other  things  taught  by  the  apostles, 
with  a  consciousness  of  those  acts,  sufferings,  and  things 
themselves  ;  as  gross  a  mistake  as  it  were  to  confound 
ourselves  directly  with  God,  Christ,  and  the  apostles.  When 
we  read  the  narrative  of  Christ's  trial  and  crucifixion,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  thoughts  which  that  narrative  conveys  to  us, 
and  the  emotions  which  it  excites ;  but  we  are  not  conscious  of 
the  trial  and  crucifixion  themselves,  any  more  than  we  are  of 
betraying  him,  throwing  thirty  pieces  of  silver  at  the  feet  of 
the  priests,  and  hanging  ourselves  with  Judas  Iscariot.  What 
surprising  inconsideration  that  Mr.  Morell,  and  the  Germans 
whom  he  follows,  missed  this  truth  which  is  wrought  with  the 
utmost  clearness  into  our  consciousness,  and  needs  but  to  be 
announced  to  meet  the  assent  of  every  intellect  I    Were  his 
theory  legitimate,  then,  that  our  theology  can  embrace  no 
acts,  truths,  or  events,  but  those  of  which  we  have  a  personal 
consciousness,  it  would  not  include  any  of  the  acts  of  God 
the  Father,  as  creator,  upholder,  lawgiver,  benefactor,  or 
revealer ;  any  of  the  acts,  doctrines,  or  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  mediator,  his  resurrection,  or  ascension,  nor  any  of  the 
teachings  or  experiences  of  his  apostles !  for  we  are  not,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  conscious  of  them.    What  a  magnificent 
result  for  a  philosophy  that  assumes  to  be  wiser  than  God, 
and  better  able  to  teach  us  the  great  truths  of  his  being  and 
government ! 

Should  Mr.  Morell  quit  this  narrow  and  absurd  theory, 
and  admit  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  conscious 
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of  God's  being,  attributes,  and  acts ;  and  Christ's  person, 
ministry,  sufferings,  and  resurrection,  in  order  that  they 
should  have  a  place  in  our  theological  system,  but  that  our 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  them  are  proper  "  matter"  for  the- 
ology, and  that  God,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  acts,  and 
other  divine  things  of  which  we  cannot  be  directly  conscious, 
may,  through  that  medium,  be  its  subjects ;  he  still  will  be 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulty  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  if 
the  mere  fact  that  we  have  had  an  idea  or  conception  of  a 
divine  thing,  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  our  system  of  theology, 
then  false  and  absurd  notions  merit  admission  to  it,  as  much 
as  those  that  are  just,  which  is  preposterous.  Mr.  Morell's 
theology  would,  on  that  supposition,  embrace  the  various 
ideas  respecting  divine  things  of  which  he  is,  or  ever  has 
been  conscious,  without  any  consideration  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong,  consistent  or  self-contradictory,  the  offspring 
of  reason  or  the  work  of  the  imagination.  It  would  include 
the  whole  train  of  conceptions  of  divine  things,  that  has  ever 
passed  through  his  mind,  without  any  discrimination  of  their 
character !  And,  in  the  next  place,  it  would  make  the  the- 
ology of  those  who  take  the  Scriptures  as  their  guide,  and 
regard  its  individual  passages"  as  of  "  divine  authority,"  as 
legitimate  as  his,  and  involve  the  rejection,  accordingly,  of 
his  theory,  that  no  knowledge  but  that  which  is  obtained  by 
immediate  intuition,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  theology ;  for 
they  allege  individual  passages  of  the  Scriptures  as  of  divine 
authority,  in  order  to  express  ideas  which  have  been  excited 
in  their  own  minds  ;  and  as  revealing  facts  and  truths  through 
the  medium  of  language,  of  which  we  could  never  acquire  a 
knowledge  by  an  immediate  intuition,  independently  of  means. 
Thus,  whichever  way  he  turns,  his  whole  system  falls. 

He  proceeds  in  his  next  chapter  to  apply  this  theory  to 
the  theological  systems  that  are  held  by  the  church,  and  show 
that  the  views  that  are  generally  entertained  by  them  are 
wholly  erroneous.  As,  according  to  him,  a  theological  sys- 
tem must  be  the  work  of  the  logical  understanding,  and  the 
objects,  therefore,  of  which  it  treats  purely  conceptional,  and 
wholly  different  from  the  great  entities  to  which  it  professes 
to  relate,  the  propositions  of  which  it  consists  are  not  truths, 
nor  expressions  of  truths.    They  do  not  even  relate  to  them, 
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but  are  mere  exponents  of  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the 
individual  who  frames  them.  They  are  therefore  completely 
without  authority,  and  the  supposition  that  such  definitions 
and  doctrines  express  realities  is  a  mistake. 

Let  us  look  to  the  popular  theology  of  our  own  age  and  country, 
a  whole.  We  find  existing  amongst  different  communides  a  system  of 
theoretical  doctrine,  which  defines  with  considerable  precision  the  truth 
they  regard  as  valid  and  divine,  respecting  the  relations  which  the 
Almighty  sustains  to  man  in  his  creation,  preservation,  redeyiption,  and 
final  salvation.  This  doctrine  having  been  gradually  brought  into  the 
form  of  a  clear  and  logical  statement,  now  presents  the  above  relations 
to  us,  not  as  though  they  were  spiritual,  conceptions,  which  are  involved 
in  the  awakenment  and  illumination  of  our  religious  nature,  but  rather  as 
JacU  which  can  be  presented  in  their  full  proportions  to  the  understand- 
ing. Hence  to  those  wholrom  want  of  education,  or  of  mental  culture 
generally,  are  totally  deficient  m  the  critical  fiiculty,  the  most  natural 
course  is,  to  receive  the  traditionary  system  of  their  own  community  as 
a  complete  and  distinctive  statement  of  the  truth  itself  in  its  exact 
objective  import.  Where  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  lifcy  indeed, 
wisely  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  of  attention,  such  an  artificial 
view  of  theoretical  doctrine  is  not  so  strikingly  manifest ;  but  in  all 
cases  where  the  inculcation  of  a  definite  formal  theology  is  regarded  as 
being  (he  main  point  that  has  to  be  secured  in  the  evangelization  of 
mankind,  then  the  whole  system  is  naturally  accepted  by  the  pliant  muss 
as  literal  fact,  to  which  no  kind  of  criticism  is  at  all  accessible.  Proposi- 
(tions,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  assume  the  form  of  a  distinct  state- 
riaent  of  &ct,  and  it  requires  some  little  consideration  before  the  propo- 
^ons  of  theology  are  seen  to  be  the  expression,  not  imm^ediately  of  an 
o^ective  reality,  but  of  an  inward  conception  as  to  what  that  reality 
may  jtttually  be."— Pp.  206,  207. 

Assemt,  therefore,  to  such  a  system  as  truth,  is  not  only  not 
obligatory,  but  is  not  justifiable.  It  is  to  receive  as  true  a- 
mere  series  of  conceptions  that  are  wholly  artificial,  and 
without  any  ^correspondence  to  the  entities  which  they  profess 
to  represent.  They  are  mere  products  of  the  imagination, 
like  pictures  of  persons,  objects,  or  scenes,  drawn  by  indi- 
viduals who  "have  never  beheld  them.  To  take  them  as 
expressive  of  realities,  is  as  mistaken,  therefore,  as  it  were  to 
itake  such  delineations  as  fac-similes,  or  to  confound  them 
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with  the  persons  and  scenes  themselves  of  which  they  purport 
to  be  representatives.  This  is  certainly  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  his  theory.  As  all  doctrinal  statements  of 
necessity  treat  the  subjects  which  they  respect  relationally ; 
or  as  of  specific  natures,  attributes,  qualities,  and  relationships ; 
if  that  of  which  they  treat  is  purely  conceptional,  and  has  no 
correspondence  to  the  beings  or  things  whose  names  they 
bear,  then  they  cannot  express  absolute  facts  respecting  them, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  true  and  authoritative.  They  are 
merely  exhibitative  of  the  conceptions  which  the  understanding 
has  generated  as  representations  of  those  entities  and  facts  : 
like  the  ideal  pictures  of  agents  or  scenery  that  are  drawn 
by  artists  to  express  their  conceptions  of  them.  The  only 
respect  in  which  they  are  true,  is  as  exponents  of  the  logical 
consciousness"  of  those  who  frame  them ;  and  in  that  sense 
those  of  them  which  are  the  most  false  in  reference  to  the 
spiritual  entities  to  which  they  professedly  relate,  are  as 
veritable  as  those  which  are  the  most  true.  But  this  is  as 
predicable  of  doctrinal  propositions  and  statements  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  it  is  of  the  theology  of  uninspired  writings. 
For  they  treat  the  subjects  which  they  respect  relationally, 
or  as  having  attributes,  properties,  and  connexions  with  other 
subjects,  as  absolutely  and  universally  as  any  other  compo- 
sitions. When,  for  example,  they  affirm  anything  of  God,  it 
is  as  a  Spirit,  self-existent,  eternal,  almighty,  all-knowing,  the 
creator  and  upholder  of  all,  having  rights  over  men,  and 
exerting  acts  towards  them.  Mr.  Morell's  theory,  therefore, 
denies  the  truth  and  authority  of  all  those  propositions  of  the 
Scriptures  as  directly  as  it  does  those  of  systematic  theology, 
and  converts  them  into  mere  expressions  of  their  conceptions 
who  wrote  them.  No  statement  respecting  a  material  or 
spiritual  entity,  though  uttered  by  the  Almighty  himself,  can, 
on  his  scheme,  by  any  possibility  be  true.  Every  utterance 
God  has  made,  whether  descriptive  of  himself,  his  acts, 
his  works,  or  the  duties  or  actions  of  his  creatures,  or 
expressive  of  his  will,  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
uttered,  to  be  absolutely  false!  Such  is  indisputably  the 
import  of  Mr.  M.'s  theory.  Why  does  he  not,  without 
reserve,  avow  and  adhere  to  it  ?  Why  does  he  not  resolutely 
proclaim  the  assumption  on  which  his  whole  discussion 
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proceeds,  that  hj  our  very  nature  it  is  physically  impossible 
either  to  express  truth  in  language,  or  form  accurate  con- 
ceptions of  the  realities  to  which  it  relates,  and  reject  the 
Scriptures  at  once  as  wholly  deceptive  ? 

He  next  proceeds  to  show,  that  while  all  formal  theological 
creeds  and  doctrines,  like  those  of  catechisms,  articles  of 
faith,  and  other  systematic  works,  are  made  up  of  pure 
Scriptural  statements  on  one  side,  they  consist  on  the  other 
of  *'  logical  processes  by  which  those  statements  are  moulded 
into  scientific  forms/'  and  that  though  the  former  are  to  be 
received,  the  latter  are  to  be  rejected. 

"The  view  of  theology,  accordingly,  which  is  derived  from  such  an 
analysis  as  I  now  describe,  is  the  following :  ^  That  every  actual  system 
of  doctrinal  belief  may  be  separated  into  two  elements — the  scholastic 
and  the  biblical.  The  form,  the  phraseology,  the  whole  scientific  tone^ 
come  from  the  schools ;  they  are  the  products  of  the  himian  under- 
standing, and  must  not  be  maintained  as  in  any  sense  possessing  a  divine 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  the  plain,  pure,  primitive,  spiritual  fact 
comes  directly  from  the  Bible,  in  whidi  we  have  presented,  not  formal 
doctrines^  indeed,  but  simply  ir^onnation  respecting  the  merciful  dealings 
of  God  in  the  recovery  of  man.'  " — ^P.  210. 

But,  on  his  theory,  those  facts  are  the  products  of  the  under- 
standing, as  much  as  the  forms  in  which  they  are  clothed ;  a3 
there  is  not  a  solitary  fact  stated  in  the  Bible  that  is  not  pre- 
sented relationally ;  nor  one,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not 
obtained  by  us  through  the  senses,  and  does  not,  on  his 
scheme,  owe  its  form  to  what  he  denominates  the  logical  con- 
sciousness, or  understanding.  They  are  not  objects  of  direct 
intuition.  They  are  not  known  by  us  independently  of  media. 
They  are  excluded  from  theology,  therefore,  by  his  system,  as 
efiectually  as  the  logical  forms  and  phraseology  in  which  they 
are  invested.  This  is  apparent  from  the  views  he  presents  of 
the  nature  of  those  facts. 

"  So  the  analysis  proceeds  with  perfect  historical  and  critical  accuracy ; 
bat  on  looking  somewhat  closely  at  the  element  which  is  expressed  under 
the  term  *  scriptural  fact^  we  find  that  it  needs  a  still  further  analysis, 
since  the  idea  there  conveyed,  so  &r  from  being  simple,  manifestly  com- 
prehends other  and  still  simj|[4er  ideas  under  it   A  considerable  portion 
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of  the  Bible,  is  occupied  in  giving  us  statements  of  historieal 
facU — of  events  which  actually  took  place,  as  related  by  eye  and  ear 
witnesses.  The  tenn  pact,  however,  is  also  frequently  applied  to  the 
IDEAS  conveyed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  respecting  the  dealings  of  God 
to  man.  But  here  it  has  clearly  an  entirely  different  signification. 
There  are  no  facts  of  simple  history  like  those  above  mentioned ;  they 
involve  moral  can«fpft'o>w,— conceptions,  moreover,  that  cannot  teach  the 
exact  objective  truth,  in  the  same  sense  as  does  the  description  of  a  real 
and  palpable  event,  but  which  are  rather  accommodated  to  the' practical 
wants  of  our  spiritual  nature.  In  briefl  the  Scriptures,  while  they 
embody  a  history  of  actual  events,  are  yet  mainly  intended  to  awaken 
our  religious  nature  to  the  direct  intuition  of  spiritual  things.  On  the 
one  hand,  then,  there  is  within  them  an  element  of  historical  fact,  on 
the  other  an  element  of  moral  signijicancy  ;  the  former  consists  m  a 
description  of  events ;  the  latter  is  a  description,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
those  divine  intuitions  which  revealed  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  the 
great  living  element  of  Christian  truth." — Pp.  210,  211. 

The  facts  narrated  in  the  Scriptures  which  he  attempts  to 
shield  from  the  application  of  his  theory  are  thus  historical 
facts  or  events  that  have  actually  taken  place,"  and  are  related 
by  "  witnesses"  who  gained  a  knowledge  6f  them  by  "  the  eye 
or  ear."  The  description  of  them  can  be  nothing  more  than 
representations  of  sensuous  or  logical  conceptions,  and  have 
no  more  authority,  therefore,  than  "  the  moral  conceptions" 
with  which  they  are  intermixed.  On  his  theory  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  either  a  fact  or  a  doctrine  should  be  expressed 
in  language.  But  this  he  teaches  directly  by  denying  that 
there  is  any  religious  element  at  all  in  their  outward  facts  as 
such. 

^  Every  man,  be  his  dogmatical  creed  what  it  may,  who  admits  that 
the  &cts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  did  take  place,  as  they  are 
described  by  eye-witnesses,  is  a  believer  as  much  as  any  man  can  be,  in 
the  purely  historical  part  of  our  Christian  faith. 

**  But  then,  it  becomes  all  the  more  apparent  from  this  very  view  of 
the  case,  that  there  is  no  religious  element  at  all  in  the  outward  &ct,  as 
such.  The  fificts  of  Scripture  derive  their  religious  importance  from  the 
conceptions  united  to  them — from  the  feeling  that  they  had  a  certain 
significancy  in  the  plans  of  Divine  Providence.  The  fact,  for  example, 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  merely  expresses  historically  the 
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statementi  that  a  human  being  so  named  appeared  at  a  given  period, 
and  performed  such  and  such  actions.  The  religious  aspect  of  this  fact 
depends  ob  the  conception  that  he  had  a  certain  relationship  to  the  Deity, 
and  a  certain  mission  to  mankind ;  a  conception  that  must  necessarily 
embody  many  high  religious  ideas  and  intuitions. 

^Take  again  the  great  and  wondrous  fiact  of  the  death  of  Chriat. 
As  a  (act  of  sense,  this  is  no  more  than  the  murder  of  any  innocent 
man  that  ever  lived,  to  satiate  the  passions  of  a  lawless  multitude.  But 
the  moment  we  view  this  fact  as  n  part  of  a  providential  plan  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  we  attach  to  it  a  significancy  of  which  the  senses 
can  know  nothing— of  which  the  spiritual  nature  alone  can  judge ;  .and 
8Q  bring  all  the  outward  and  visible  Bsicts  connected  with  the  life,  deaUi, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  to  a  focus ;  yet,  if  we  sweep  away  all  power 
of  moral  perception,  these  very  facts,  so  great,  so  glorious,  so  Divine, 
when  viewed  by  the  light  of  that  elevated  Christian  consciousneas, 
which  they  themselves  contribute  to  awaken,  become  comparatively 
meaningless  and  ineffective.  In  every  case  alike,  the  historical  actuality 
JB  one  thing,  the  moral  significancy  is  quite  another.'' — Pp.  212,  213. 

He  thus  not  only  represents  these  facts  as  of  a  class  that, 
according  to  his  theory,  owe  their  form  wholly  to  the  under- 
standing, and  havQ  no  likeness  whatever  to  the  objects  by 
which  that  power  is  prompted  to  generate  them  ;  but  he  avers 
that  the  religious  element,  or  moral  significance  that  attaches 
to  them,  is  itself  another  and  higher  species  of  mere  concep- 
tion that  must  also  owe  its  existence  to  that  faculty.  As,  then, 
according  to  him,  that  which  is  conceptional  is  a  mere  crea- 
tion of  the  understanding,  and  not  a  reality ;  and  that  which 
is  expressed  in  the  forms  of  the  understanding  is  merely  ideal, 
and  not  real ;  it  follows  that  the  facts  narrated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  they  are  of  that  class,  are  wholly  without  authority, 
and  as  unsuitable  to  be  made  a  basis  or  an  element  of  a  theo- 
logical system,  as  any  of  the  other  conceptions  which  he  would 
exclude  from  that  office.  If  that  which  his  whole  thepry 
asserts,  and  which  it  is  the  express  object  of  his  argument 
here  to  demonstrate,  is  true,  that  nothing  that  is  conceptional 
has  any  authority  in  a  theological  system,  then  a  conceptional 
fact  is  as  wholly  devoid  of  authority  as  a  conceptional  relation 
or  end.  On  his  principles,  therefore,  he  has  no  element  of 
theology  whatever,  either  historical  or  moral.  He  has  no 
material  out  of  which  he  can  build  a  system ;  no  media  by 
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which  he  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  realities ;  and  no  means 
of  expressing  even  the  conceptions  which  the  mind  itself  gene- 
rates, except  that  of  language,  which,  according  to  him, 
deludes  perpetually,  by  exhibiting  that  as  real  which  is  only 
imaginary,  and  that  as  true,  which  is  wholly  false ! 

His  representation,  however,  that  there  is  no  religious  ele- 
ment in  the  facts  narrated  in  the  Scriptures,  is  wholly  erro- 
neous. It  is  as  much  a  fact  that  Christ  is  divine,  as  it  is  that 
he  is  human.  It  is  as  much  a  fact  that  he  died  for  our  sins, 
as  it  is  that  he  died  at  all.  It  is  as  much  a  fact  that  his  incar- 
nation, ministry,  death,  and  resurrection,  were  in  order  to  the 
objects  that  are  ascribed  to  them,  as  it  is  that  he  became 
incarnate,  taught,  was  crucified,  and  rose  from  the  grave. 
To  deny  that  these  and  others  of  the  kind  are  facts,  is  to  con- 
tradict the  statemepts  of  the  New  Testament  as  directly,  as 
it  were  to  deny  that  Christ  appeared  in  Judea,  exercised  a 
ministry,  and  was  put  to  death.  Our  certainty  of  these  facts 
is  as  ample,  and  is  obtained  through  the  same  medium — the 
testimony  of  the  apostles — as  our  certainty  of  the  others. 
Mr.  M.  himself,  indeed,  inadvertently  represents  that  there 
was,  in  one  of  those  "  outward"  events,  a  moral  element  that 
was  directly  perceptible.  Of  "  the  great  and  wondrous  fact 
of  the  death  of  Christ,"  he  says,  "  as  a  fact  of  sense,  this  is  no 
more  than  the  murder  of  any  innocent  man  that  ever  lived,  to 
satiate  the  passions  of  a  lawless  multitude."  But  how  could 
the  fact  that  he  was  innocent  be  discerned  by  a  mere  sight  of 
his  crucifixion  ?  Could  the  image  alone  of  his  body  reflected 
on  the  eye,  any  more  than  the  image  of  the  penitent  male- 
factor, show  that  the  spirit  that  had  resided  in  it  was 
innocent?  Could  it  any  more  show  that  he  was  innocent 
than  that  he  was  divine  ?  Was  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
whole  scene  of  his  crucifixion  any  more  decisive  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  ?  It  indisputably  presented  ground  for  the 
inference  of  each  to  a  beholder  who  had  no  other  materials 
for  a  judgment,  but  not  of  an  absolute  knowledge.  A  cer- 
tainty of  his  innocence  and  deity  must,  as  ours  is,  have  been 
derived  from  some  other  source.  Mr.  M.'s  representation, 
however,  that  all  that  is  religious  in  the  facts  stated  in  the 
Scriptures  is  the  mere  work  of  the  imagination,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  his  idealistic  theory.    If,  as  he  holds,  all  that  is 
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objective  is  purely  conceptional,  then,  as  there  is  no  mcUerial 
universe,  no  fellow-being,  and  no  God,  all  that  in  the  events 
narrated  in  the  Scriptures  which  implies  that  there  is  a  God» 
a  divine  law,  and  a  redemption  by  a  mediator,  must  be  purely 
ideal  also,  and  owe  its  being  wholly  to  the  conceptional 
faculty.  The  validity  of  these  objections  he  subsequently 
admits.  He  first  denies,  indeed,  but  erroneously,  that  they 
are  applicable  to  his  view  of  experimental  theology. 

^  Let  DO  one  say,  as  has  been  ignorantly  or  falsely  asserted,  that 
this  view  of  Christian  theology  denies  either  the  historical  element 
ci  Christianity,  or  the  objective  validity  of  its  doctrines.  It  merely 
affirms  that  dogmatic  theology,  whether  we  view  it  as  a  whole,  or  in 
its  individual  parts,  is  an  outward  expression  of  the  inward  life,  awakened 
by  the  revelation  of  the  gospel." — ^P.  222. 

His  representation,  thus,  is,  that  dogmatic  theology  is  not  an 
expression  of  outward  facts  and  truths  ;  but  only  an  outward 
expression  of  interior  facts  of  the  mind's  consciousness.  But 
by  his  theory  all  the  conceptions  of  exterior  things  embraced 
in  that  consciousness  are  purely  ideal,  and  owe  their  being 
and  nature  to  the  agency  of  the  understanding,  not  to  the 
existence  of  any  external  agents,  objects,  acts,  or  truths  that 
correspond  to  them.  By  the  terms,  therefore,  those  concep- 
tions involve  no  historical  element  whatever,  and  have  no 
objective  validity.  The  ascription  to  them  of  such  a  character 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  hiis  account  of  their  nature  and 
origin.  Instead  of  being  historical,  they  are  wholly  imagin- 
ary ;  in  place  of  being  objective,  they  are  interior,  and  have 
no  existence  or  counterpart  out  of  the  mind  that  conceives 
them.    He,  however,  adds  : — 

"  That  inward  life  itself  involves  a  direct  perception  of  objective  truth  ; 
although,  as  our  religious  consdousness  is  not  perfect,  but  only  progress- 
ing towards  perfection,  its  perceptions  may  not  be  complete,  and  our 
expressions  of  dogmatic  truth  consequently  may  be  very  inadequate." — 
P.  222. 

But  this,  also,  is  wholly  mistaken.  We  have  no  percep- 
tions, as  we  have  already  shown,  of  objective  truth,  independ- 
ently of  means.   If  Mr.  Morell  can  directly  see  God,  Christ, 
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angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  discern 
their  natures,  relations,  and  agencies,  why  does  he  not  make 
known  to  us  some  of  the  objective  truths  respecting  them  that 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  his  vision  ?  If  such  a  power  is  com- 
mon to  men,  why  are  they  not  conscious  of  it  ?  Why  do  they 
not  exert  it,  and  extricate  themselves  from  all  uncertainty  on 
themes  that  are  of  such  interest  ?  Why  are  they  not  omni- 
scient ?  But  the  mind  has  no  perceptions  of  objective  things 
except  such  as  take  place  through  media.  As  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Morell,  all  its  perceptions  that  take  place  through 
media  are  merely  conceptional,  and  form  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  existence  of  external  objects  that  correspond  to  them ;  all 
the  perceptions  of  objective  truth  embraced  in  Christian  theo- 
logy are  purely  ideal.  That  theology,  therefore,  is  wholly 
without  any  "historical  element,"  and  void  of  "objective 
validity."  He,  however,  admits  the  objection  to  be  legitimate 
in  respect  to  written  theology;  and  in  the  admission  re-affirms 
his  theory  and  its  consequences  as  we  have  stated  them. 

"  We  are  not  able  to  say  the  Rame  thing  respecting  formal  theology. 
Although  it  might  have  indicated  primarily  a  real  perception  of  objec- 
tive truth,  yet  it  is  too  often  appropriated  and  professed  by  many  in  whom 
those  perceptions  have  never  been  awakened.  If  in  any  case,  thereforiy 
the  charge  of  denying  the  objective  RSALmr  of  Scripture  doctrine  be 
ioell  founded^  it  is  in  the  ccue  of  those  who  resist  the  principle  qf  theo- 
logy we  have  laid  down,  and  insist  upon  the  dogmas  themselves  being 
DfRECT  statements  at  first  hand  of  objective  facts,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  spiritual  perception.  To  those  who  seriously  take  their  stand 
upon  such  a  principle,  we  cannot  imagine  Christian  theology  to  become 
anything  greatly  better  than  a  mere  system-building,  in  which  the  form 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  the  matter,  while  the  mind,  absorbed  in  dialecti- 
cal subtlety,  cheats  itself  of  the  living  spiritual  truth." — Pp.  222,  223. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  statements  that  ever 
fell  from  the  pen  of  a  philosophic  critic  ;  as  the  assertion  which 
he  utters  is  that  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  denying 
the  objective  reality  of  the  Scripture  doctrines,  who  affirm  that 
the  facts  which  those  doctrines  directly  state,  are  really  objec- 
tive !  For  what  is  it  to  "  insist  upon  the  dogmas  themselves  being 
direct  statements  of  objective  facts,"  unless  it  be  to  insist  that 
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the  facts  which  the  dogmas  directly  state  are  truly  objective  ? 
The  language  admits  of  no  other  meaning.  By  his  own 
showing,  therefore,  his  theory  of  theology  denies  the  objective 
reality  of  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  the  Scriptures.  But  what 
after  all  does  he  mean  by  their  objective  reality?  Not  a  real 
existence  exterior  to  the  mind  !  He  intends  only  the  concept 
Hon  of  them  by  the  mind  as  real  and  objective.  Their  ob- 
jectivity is  not  real,  therefore,  but  is  only  the  form  which  the 
understanding  imparts  to  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  abso- 
lutely subjective  and  unreal  as  though  they  were  not  con- 
ceived as  existing  out  of  the  mind.  "  The  spiritual  percep- 
tion" of  those  of  which  he  speaks,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
conception  of  them  as  spiritual  truths,  that  are  predicable  of 
the  ideal  being  to  whom  the  mind  refers  them.  And  it  is  on 
this  ground  that  he  avers  that  to  ascribe  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures  an  historical  element  and  objective  validity,  is 
to  deny  that  they  are  objective.  For  if,  as  his  theory  repre- 
sents, there  are  no  existences  external  to  the  mind,  but  the 
seeming  objectivity  that  attaches  to  the  objects  of  its  per- 
ception is  altogether  conceptional ;  it  follows,  that  to  deny  that 
their  objectivity  is  of  that  nature,  and  ascribe  to  them  another 
species  that  is  wholly  unreal,  is,  in  fact,  to  deny  that  they 
have  any  objectivity  whatever!  Such  is  the  process  by 
which  he  attempts  to  vindicate  his  system  from  the  charge  of 
making  all  the  agents,  facts,  and  truths  of  Christianity  merely 
ideal.  The  objection  is  false,  he  argues,  because,  if  the 
theory  accords  with  fact,  then  that  which  the  objection 
alleges  also  accords  with  fact,  and  therefore  is  not  in  reality 
a  legitimate  objection !  A  subterfuge  worthy  of  the  meta- 
physics and  theology  it  is  employed  to  vindicate  ! 

Having  thus  demonstrated  to  his  satisfaction  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  written  or  uttered  theology  that  embodies  the  truth, 
and  made  religion  alike  in  respect  to  objects,  facts,  and 
affections,  a  mere  "phase"  of  consciousness,  he  "next 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  it  realizes  itself  in 
outward  communities,  by  investigating  the  question  of  reli- 
gious fellowship,  as  to  its  interior  nature  and  its  outward 
bond,"  which  is  for  him  a  delicate  undertaking;  as  the 
problem  to  be  solved  is:  On  the  theory  that  none  of  the 
objects  of  our  regard,  Gkxl,  fellow-beings,  the  material 
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substances  around  us,  have  a  real  existence  out  of  the  mind 
that  conceives  them,  but  are  purely  eonceptional,  how  can 
men,  though  thus  absolutely  isolated,  and  cut  off  from  the 
possibility  of  intercommunication  or  a  knowledge  of  each 
other's  existence,  still  give  to  their  religion  a  social  form  and 
a  common  character,  and  commune  and  have  fellowship  with 
one  another  in  respect  to  it  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  be 
given  to  the  question  consistently  with  the  scheme,  clearly  is, 
that  their  fellowship  can  only  be  ideal.  As  the  fellow- 
beings  between  whom  it  is  imagined  to  take  place  are  wholly 
eonceptional,  and  have  no  actual  existence  out  of  the  mind 
that  contemplates  them,  the  communication  that  is  supposed 
to  take  place  between  them  must  also  be  wholly  imaginary. 
This  is  not  the  response,  however,  which  Mr.  M.  gives.  He 
continues,  as  in  his  other  discussions,  to  argue  as  though  the 
objectivity  which  his  scheme  ascribes  to  God,  fellow-beings, 
and  the  world,  were  real,  instead  of  eonceptional,  and  a 
religious  fellowship  of  men,  therefore,  possible  and  real. 

He  first  undertakes  to  prove  that  there  must  be  a  fellowship 
in  religion,  from  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  unite  with  those 
who  cherish  the  same  views  and  affections,  from  the  necessity 
of  concurrence  and  union,  in  order  to  impart  to  religion  a 
distinct  form,  and  give  it  publicity,  and  from  the  social  nature 
of  many  religious  duties.  But  these  are  not  the  points  to  be 
proved  by  him,  in  order  to  his  object.  We  know  that  men 
are  social ;  that  some  acts  of  religion  are  of  a  nature  that 
requires  them  to  unite  and  exert  a  concurring  agency ;  and 
that  of  many  of  the  duties  to  which  they  are  called,  their 
families,  individuals  around  them,  or  the  communities  to 
which  they  belong,  are  the  objects ;  and  the  question  to  be 
resolved  by  Mr.  Morell  is,  If,  as  he  holds,  there  are  no 
fellow-beings; — ^if  each  individual  is  to  hunself  the  only 
known  existence,  how  can  such  a  societ/  exist  ?  How  can 
such  a  fellowship  in  acts  take  place  ?  The  facts  which  he 
alleges,  instead  of  yielding  support  to  his  theory,  confute  it; 
as  they  are  wholly  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory  than,  that 
God,  fellow-beings,  and  the  public  and  social  acts  which 
Christianity  enjoins  and  men  exert,  have  that  objective  reality 
which  we  naturally  ascribe  to  them. 

He  exhibits  this  religious  fellowship  as  a  mere  concurrence 
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of  feeling.  "  It  can  have  nothing  essentially  to  do,"  he  says, 
"with  formal  laws  ;  .  .  it  cannot  be  dependent  upon  outward 
institutions ;  .  .  it  cannot  consist  in  the  common  profession 
of  any  defined  doctrines."  .  .  "  The  essential  idea  of  Christian 
fellowship  is  concentrated  in  the  hallowed  unanimity  of 
religious  feeling,  created  by  the  common  experience  of  that 
new  divine  life  which  was  first  awakened  in  man  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles."  But  how,  on  his  theory  of  perception,  can 
they  have  any  intercommunication,  or  knowledge  of  each 
other's  feelings  ?  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
insurmountable  barriers.  They  can  exist  to  one  another  only 
as  conceptions.  Their  intercourse  must  of  necessity,  therefore, 
be  as  imaginary  as  their  being;  and  their  unanimity  of  feeling 
as  ideal  as  their  existence. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  and  nature  of 
fellowship  which  on  his  views  of  our  perceptive  powers 
cannot  possibly  take  place,  he  next  treats  of  its  "  outward 
bond  of  unity,"  and  endeavors  especially  to  prove  that  a 
system  of  doctrines  cannot  be  its  basis ;  and  among  other 
reasons,  on  the  ground  that  a  doctrinal  system  does  not 
embrace  anything  that  is  essential  in  Christianity. 

^  We  oppose  a  fixed  logical  basis,  because  the  statements  it  involves 
do  not  contain  any  essential  element  of  Christianity.  Many  a  sincere 
Christian,  no  doubt,  may  be  somewhat  startled  at  this  assertion ;  but  it 
is  one  we  make  very  deliberately,  and  which  follows  indeed  by  necessary 
consequence  fi-om  the  principles  we  have  already  deduced.  The 
essence  of  Christianity,  as  we  said,  is  only  cognisable  directly  by  the 
power  of  the  intuitional  consciousness,  for  by  it  alone  we  are  brought 
into  direct  sympathy  and  intercourse  with  divine  realities.  The  truth 
which  we  thus  acquire,  is  brought  to  us  imnudiately ;  it  implies  the 
spontaneous  perception  of  the  spiritual  object;  and  although  this 
perception  may  be  dim  and  incomplete,  yet  so  far  as  it  is  developed  at 
all  it  must  be  valid  and  real.  On  the  other  band,  the  moment  we 
bring  these  intuitions  into  the  form  of  logical  statements,  they  do  not 
necessarily  involve  any  essential  element  of  Christianity  whatever.  It  is 
true  that  if  the  mind  possesses  the  intuitions  fresh  and  living  within^ 
and  if  the  logical  statement  be  veritably  the  reflective  representation  of 
them,  as  actually  existing,  such  a  statement  does  contain  an  essential 
element  within  it.  But  this  essential  element  does  not  depend  upon  the 
k^cal  £>nn.    So  fax  from  that,  it  may  exist  in  all  its  intensity  without 
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it ;  while  in  spite  of  the  doctrinal  form  being  complete,  the  essence  may 
be  entirely  wanting." — P.  240. 

But  how  can  ''religious  feelings"  be  the  medium  of 
fellowship  any  more  than  a  profession  of  doctrines  ?  They 
must  be  uttered,  and  in  language,  as  much  as  the  ideas  that 
constitute  a  doctrinal  system,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
known  to  exist.  They  cannot  be  seen  independently  of 
media.  The  assumption  that  they  can  is  not  only  a  contra- 
diction to  our  consciousness,  but  equivalent  to  a  pretence  that 
we  are  omniscient.  But  "the  moment"  they  are  brought 
"  into  the  form  of  logical  statements"  they  become,  on  Mr. 
M.'s  theory,  as  uncertain  and  equivocal  as  doctrinal  state- 
ments and  professions  are  ;  and  cannot,  "  necessarily,*'  any 
more  than  they,  "  involve  any  essential  element  of  Christi- 
anity." Do  not  the  arguments  which  he  employs  to  show  that 
language  is  a  wholly  uncertain  means  of  expressing  thought, 
prove  with  a  like  force  that  it  is  equally  inadequate  to  a 
certain  expression  of  feeling  ?  If  propositions  that  are  true 
in  one,  after  all  contain  no  element  whatever  of  Christianity, 
must  not  propositions  that  are  true  in  the  other,  be  equally 
devoid  of  that  element  ?  What  a  pitiable  farce  is  his  whole 
discussion  on  this  subject !  A  fellowship  of  religious  feeling 
is  no  more  practicable  on  his  principles,  than  a  fellowship  of 
doctrinal  belief.  They  are  alike  physical  impossibilities.  Each 
individual  is  separated  by  insurmountable  barriers  from  all 
others,  and  doomed  by  his  nature  to  live  in  absolute  solitude. 
He  can  neither  know  nor  have  any  reason  tQ  believe  that  any 
besides  himself  exists.  If  he  conceives  that  there  are  fellow- 
beings  of  the  same  nature,  with  whom  he  associates  and 
enjoys  a  reciprocation  of  thought  and  affection,  he  deludes 
himself  with  phantoms  that  exist  only  in  his  own  imagination. 

Mr.  Morell  again  repeats  this  empty  game  of  words  in  his 
chapter  on  certitude.  On  his  principles,  the  question  :  What 
assurance  has  the  mind  that  what  it  regards  as  truth  is  really 
such?  is  not  of  easy  solution.  He  admits  that  there  is  a 
"  necessity"  that  we  should  have  "  certain  criteria  by  which 
we  may  judge  whether  a  given  intuition,  when  realized  and 
expressed,  is  so  distinct  and  adequate  as  to  be  immediately 
recognised  by  other  properly  developed  minds, — ^and  thus 
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serve  the  purpose  of  a  fixed  and  abiding  conception  of  the 
objective  reality;"  and  holds  that  distinctness,  uniformity, 
and  universality/'  are  such  criteria.  But  he  here,  as  in  his 
other  reasonings,  quits  his  own  theory,  and  treats  the  outward 
existence  which  the  mind  ascribes  to  the  objects  of  its  thought, 
as  though  it  were  real  instead  of  conceptional.  He  first 
assumes  that  there  are  other  minds  besides  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  intuition ;  then,  that  the  intuition  may  be  so 
expressed  that  they  may  discern  and  recognise  it ;  and  finally, 
that  their  perception  and  recognition  of  it  may  also  be  known; 
and  thence  a  certainty  obtained  that  it  is  a  just  conception  of 
an  objective  reality.  But  neither- of  these  assumptions  is 
admissible  on  his  theory.  The  question  he  is  to  solve  is  not. 
On  the  supposition  that  all  the  objects  of  knowledge  have 
such  an  external  existence  as  the  mind  ascribes  to  them,  how 
is  it  to  be  assured  that  its  views  of  them  are  true  ?  But 
how  is  it  to  know  that  its  views  of  them  are  correct,  on  the 
supposition  of  his  theory,  that  they  have  no  real  external 
existence,  but  are  mere  spectres  of  its  own  fancy  ?  And  the 
answer  is  indisputably :  So  far  from  having  any  assurance  of 
their  accuracy,  it  first  has  the  most  absolute  certainty  that 
they  are,  in  one  relation,  totally  false ;  inasmuch  as  they 
ascribe  a  real  exterior  existence  to  that  which  is  merely  ideal ; 
and  next,  apart  from  that  consideration,  it  has  no  criteria  by 
which  it  can  determine  that  they  are  true.  There  is  no 
reality  with  which  they  can  be  compared  ;  and  their  distinct- 
ness, uniformity,  and  universality,  instead  of  being  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  they  respect,  are  imparted 
to  them  by  the  mind,  and  like  those  objects  themselves  are 
merely  ideal. 

After  urging  the  necessity  of  some  criteria  by  which  the 
truth  of  religious  views  may  be  determined,  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  we  have  no  such  criteria  either  in  the  facts  of 
Christianity,  reason,  tradition,  or  "the  Bible."  He  denies 
that  the  word  of  God  is  an  adequate  standard,  on  the  ground, 
first,  that  many  of  the  truths  of  theology  are  not  contained  in 
it ;  and  next,  that  as  everything  that  is  seemingly  external  is 
purely  ideal,  the  meaning  that  attaches  to  the  propositions  of 
the  Scriptures  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  mind ;  instead  of 
the  mind's  receiving  that  meaning  firom  the  propositions  them- 
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selves.  How,  then,  are  we  to  obtain  a  certainty  that  our 
views  accord  with  truth  ?  His  answer  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  self-contradiction  that  mark  the  whole 
course  of  his  speculations. 

^  The  abKluU  condition  for  attaining  BcienUfie  certitude  in  connexion 
with  Christian  tpith,  lies  in  the  possibility  of  our  possessing  clear  and 
decisive  intuitions  of  such  spiritual  realities  as  are  presented  by  the 
Christian  revelation,  of  stating  them  in  distinct  terms,  and  applying  to 
them  the  criteria  we  have  before  referred  to." — P.  288. 

That  is :  a  possibility  of  attaining  views  of  religious  truth, 
that  are  correct,  is  indispensable  in  order  to  a  scientific 
demonstration,  that  views  that  are  entertained  are  of  that 
character.  Or,  in  other  words':  we  cannot  demonstrate  that 
our  views  of  the  great  realities  of  the  Christian  system  accord 
with  truth,  unless  we  are  constitutionally  capable  of  attaining 
true  views  of  those  realities ;  inasmuch  as  if  we  are  physically 
incapable  of  discerning  the  truth,  the  views  we  actually  enter- 
tain  must  be  false !  What  a  gigantic  stride  towards  a  deter- 
mination of  the  question!  What  a  dazzling  light  is  thus 
thrown  over  a  point,  which  **  systematic  theology"  is  accus- 
tomed to  invest  with  midnight  darkness  !  But  to  complete 
the  self-contradiction  and  absurdity  of  his  representation ;  on 
his  theory  not  one  of  these  conditions  of  a  scientific  certitude 
of  truth  exists !  First :  It  is  wholly  impossible,  according  to 
his  scheme,  to  attain  accurate  ideas  of  the  great  realities  of 
Christian  truth ;  for  by  our  constitution  we  necessarily  regard 
God,  Christ,  fellow-beings,  and  other  agents  and  objects 
of  which  Christianity  treats,  as  having  an  actual  objective 
existence :  but  he  denies  their  objective  reality^  and  asserts 
that  they  are  only  ideal.  All  our  intuitions  of  them,  therefore, 
are  in  the  most  important  sense  wholly  false.  Next :  It  is 
equally  impossible,  on  his  theory,  to  express  our  ideas  with 
clearness  and  certainty.  He  occupies  a  great  number  of  his 
pages  in  attempting  to  show  that  language  cannot  be  a  sure 
and  adequate  vehicle  of  thought ;  that  the  moment  an  idea  is 
embodied  in  terms,  it  not  only  becomes  vague  and  equivocal, 
but  the  subject  itself  of  the  uttered  or  written  proposition  is 
numerically  and  wholly  diflferent  from .  that  of  the  idea ;  the 
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latter  being  a  reality — the  former  a  mere  shadow ;  the  theme 
of  the  idea  an  objective  verity,  but  that  of  the.  language,  a 
conception  that  exists  nowhere  except  in  the  mind  from 
which  it  emerges !  And  finally :  On  his  theory  there  are 
no  such  criteria,  as  he  assumes,  by  which  the  truth  of  ideas 
can  be  determined.  There  are  no  realities  with  which  they 
can  be  compared ;  and  as  on  his  scheme  all  ideas  are  neces- 
sarily false,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  there  are  any 
criteria  by  which  some  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  true. 
He  proceeds : 

^  The  real  principles  of  religious  certitude  cau  be  deduced  without 
much-  difficulty  from  the  very  nature  of  intuition.  Intuition,  as  we  have 
before  explained,  implies  a  direct  -  gazing  upon  truth  in  its  concrete 
unity."— P.  292. 

But  how  can  there  be  an  intuition  of  truth,  if  there  is  no 
truth  to  be  seen  ?  By  his  theory  the  only  object  of  the  mind's 
perceptions  is  its  own  operations.  Its  intuition  is  nothing 
more  than  its  consciousness  of  its  own  conceptions  and  feel- 
ings. The  apparent  objects  of  those  conceptions  have  no 
existence  out  of  the  mind.  Its  direct  gaze  upon  them,  there- 
fore, is  no  direct  gaze  upon  truth  in  a  concrete  form,  or  as  an 
objective  reality.  But,  if  thus  without  any  external  reality  of 
which  truth  is  predicable ;  without  any  power  of  discerning 
anything  out  of  itself ;  sfid  without  any  means  of  expressing 
what  it  in  fact  discerns  in  its  own  consciousness,  how  is  the 
mind  to  determine  whether  its  views  of  truth  are  correct  or 
not  ?  The  annals  of  bewildered  speculation  furnish  nothing 
that  transcends  the  self-contradiction  and  folly  of  his  answer. 

"  Now  the  most  natural  procedure  we  can  follow— one,  too,  into  which 
we  almost  instinctively  fall — is  to  appeal  to  other  minds  circumstanced 
in  the  same  manner,  or  perhaps  still  more  fevorably  than  ourselves. 
When  our  intuitions  of  spiritual  things  prove  to  be  ideas  very  partially 
experienced — when  we  do  not  excite  any  strong  sympathy  in  other 
minds — when  they  £eiU  to  establish  their  claims  by  the  readiness  with 
which  they  are  grasped,  approved,  and  appropriated  by  men  earnest  for 
the  truth,  and  placed  under  the  proper  conditions  for  becoming 
awakened  to  its  reality,  there  is  good  reason  for  us  to  believe  that  they 
are  inttutions  of  a  very  imperfect  character.    On  the  oontraiy,  in 
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proportion  as  diffsrent  minds  placed  under  different  drcumstances  besr 
a  ooncurring  testimony  to  the  distinct  realization  <^  any  great  conception, 
and  fully  agree  in  the  mode  of  its  expression — in  that  prt^xurtion  w% 
feel  the  chance  of  distortion  and  imperfection  in  our  own  vision  to  ba 
diminished,  and  a  basis  of  certitude  to  be  laid  in  the  very  fad  of  such  A 
universal  consent. 

**  We  are  thus  brought  in  &ct  to  the  very  same  great  criterion  whkli 
we  laid  down  as  applicable  generally  to  the  verification  of  human 
knowledge  in  its  fundamental  principles ;  for  we  require  in  Christian 
conceptions  as  well  as  all  other,  that  they  should  possess  deamesti 
uniformity,  and  in  a  certain  sense  universality,  to  substantiate  their  fbD 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  sure  and  certmnT — P.  293.  ^ 

The  criteria  of  truth,  then,  are  wholly  objective,  and  lie  in 
the  clearness,  uniformity,  and  universality  of  the  ideaa 
entertained  and*  expressed  respecting  it  by  other  persouMl 
But  how  can  that  be  ?  By  his  theory,  there  are  no  other 
persons.  Each  individual  mind  is  to  itself  the  only  intelli- 
gence that  has  being.  All  else  that  bears  the  name  of  man,  is 
merely  ideal.  What  he  denominates  "other  minds,"  and 
"  men  earnest  for  the  truth,"  are  nothing  but  mere  conceptioas 
of  a  certain  class,  that  exist  only  in  the  intellect  that  generates 
them.  The  critericrn,  accordingly,  by  which  the  truth  of  ilB 
views  is  to  be  determined,  is  **  the  distinctness,  uniformity, 
and  universality"  of  that  species  of  its  own  conceptions! 
But  that  is  to  make  those  ideas  their  own  criteria;  for  the 
very  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  they  are  true,  or  not ; 
and  that  is  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  there  are  no 
criteria  of  their  character ; — but  that  the  nere  hci  that  thej 
are  conceived,  is  demonstrative  that  they  are  true ! 

Such  is  the  result  in  which  his  search  after  certitude 
terminates.  After  admitting  the  necessity  of  some  criteria 
of  the  truth  of  our  views,  and  denying  that  there  are  any 
either  in  the  facts  of  Christianity  which  they  respect, 
tradition,  reason,  or  the  records  of  the  Bible,  he  ends  by 
referring  us  to  themselves  for  proofs  of  their  accuracy; 
treats  the  mere  fact  that  tbey  exist,  as  a  demonstration  that 
they  are  true ;  and  thereby  exhibits  that  as  the  character  of 
all  our  ideas,  and  renders  the  supposition  that  any  of  them  are 
false,  solecistical  and  absurd  I  A  brilliant  eclaircissement 
truly  of  "  the  scieolifio  certitude"  of  our  religious  ideas ! 
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Mr.  Morells  philosophy  of  Christianity  is  thus  throughout 
a  mere  philosophy  of  idealism,  or  attempt  to  explain  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  wholly  imaginary, — the  mere  creature  of  the  mind» 
without  any  objective  ground ; — that  there  is  no  Deity,  no 
created  intelligence,  no  external  world,  no  moral  government, 
no  sin,  nor  redemption;  no  objective  reality  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  but  that  each  mind  is  to  itself  the  only  being  ;  and  all 
that  seems  to  be  external  to  it,  merely  conceptional  and  the 
product  of  its  own  powers.  It  is  a  philosophy,  accordingly, 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  absolute  infidelity,  veiled 
under  a  pretence  of  receiving  and  professing  Christianity  ; 
and  in  that  respect  the  most  dangerous  that  has  ever  been 
promulgated.  Hume,  Voltaire,  Paine,  and  their  associates 
and .  disciples,  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Christian 
religion,  had  the  honesty  to  avow  their  rejection  of  it.  The 
school  to  which  Mr.  Morell  belongs  add  to  infidelity,  the  guilt 
of  falsely  professing  to  receive  the  truth  which  it  is  their  aim 
to  exterminate  firom  the  faith  of  their  fellow-men.  The  belief 
of  Christianity  on  the  principles  of  this  philosophy  is  physi- 
cally impossible,  and  the  belief  of  this  philosophy  is  alike 
impossible  on  the  principles  of  Christianity.  This  Mr.  Morell 
.  fully  understands.  He  shows  at  every  step  of  his  long  and 
tortuous  discussions  that  he  rejects  Christianity,  and  all  that  it 
respects,  as  realities  existing  out  of  the  mind  that  contemplates 
them,  and  regards  them  as  mere  spectra  or  phenomena  of 
consciousness.  He  no  more  regards  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  real  existence,  than  the  Brama  of  the  Hindoos, 
or  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  only  a  form  of  thought  which 
the  understanding  in  the  condition  of  a  Jew  or  christianized 
Grentile  spontaneously  and  necessarily  generates ;  but  without 
any  more  objective  ground,  or  counterpart,  than  the  different 
.  form  that  rises  in  the  imagination  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  New 
Zealander.  He  cannot  regard  him  as  a  real  objective 
existence,  while  he  contemplates  him  as  a  mere  idea.  His 
principles  necessarily  lead  to  the  most  absolute  scepticism, 
and  he  fully  perceives  and  openly  acknowledges  it,  in  respect 
to  the  speculations  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and  others,  from  whom  he 
drew  his  system.    He  says  : — 
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^  The  theoretical  portion  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  contained  the 
elements  of  speculative  scepticism,  which  were  sure  to  have  their  effect 
upon  scientific  theology.  .  .  Christianity  itself,  as  a  fact  of  history,  and 
a  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind,  was  exposed  to  all  the  criticism  of 
die  speculative  reason,  and  to  all  the  uncertainties  in  which,  according 
to  Kant,  that  speculative  reason,  when  applied  to  questions  of  objective 
reality,  involves  us.  Here  there  was  no  fixed  principle  of  certitude 
pointed  out ;  but,  instead  of  this,  a  principle  of  scepticism  veiy  distinct^ 
involved. 

*'The  historical  results  of  Kant^s  philosophy  prove  to  us,  moat 
unquestionably,  the  truth  of  this  representation.  .  .  Its  speculative  side 
evolved  those  sweeping  systems  of  subjective  idealism  which  drew  the 
truths  of  Christianity  along  with  everything  else,  into  one  vast  chain  of 
d  priori  reasoning,  and  stripped  it  at  once  of  all  its  objective  reality. 
In  Hegel,  Christianity  became  entirely  sublimated  into  a  dialectical 
development  of  ideas,  so  that  lus  philosophy  of  religion,  as  applied  to 
theology  by  Marheineke,  is  no  other  than  the  doctrine  of  the  chniehy 
made  one  with  the  scientific  development  of  theological  oonsdousneaii 
throngh  the  perfect  realization  of  the  laws  of  thought  It  needed  only 
the  speculative  keenness  of  a  Strauss  and  a  Feuerbach  to  cut  off  the 
objective  reality  from  religion  altogether,  and  to  make  the  whole  but  the 
natural  striving  of  humanity  to  realize  its  own  dignity,  and  pay  its 
adoration  to  a  shrine  of  which  itself  is  at  once  the  deity  and  the  wor- 
shipper."—Pp.  272,  273. 

But  Mr.  MorelFs  philosophy  is  in  its  principal  elenoenl 
identically  the  same  as  that  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  The  theory 
that  all  the  objects  of  perception  are  merely  conceptional, 
and  owe  their  being  and  seeming  outwardness  to  the  under* 
standing,  not  to  the  action  on  our  organs  of  the  external 
objects  which  they  represent,  is  the  germ  out  of  which  their 
whole  speculative  systems  sprang,  and  the  instrument  by 
which  **  they  stripped  Christianity  of  all  its  objective  validity/' 
and  introduced  a  universal  scepticism ;  and  that  theory  is 
held  by  Mr.  Morell  as  specifically  as  it  was  by  them,  and  is 
made  the  medium,  in  like  manner,  of  his  whole  philosophical 
and  theological  scheme.  He  denies  the  existence  of  anything 
out  of  consciousness  as  absolutely  as  they.  His  philosophy  is 
a  "  sweeping  system  of  subjective  idealism,"  as  truly  and  at 
conspicuously  as  theirs ;  and  however  disguised  by  pretension^ 
he  is  to  be  considered  an  infidel  both  speculatively  and 
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practically,  as  indisputably  as  any  who  have  ever  attempted 
to  overturn  Christianity  and  substitute  a  Mwe  systeo^  in  it» 
place. 

It  seems  in  some  relations  surprising  that  men  of  any  class 
should  be  capable  and  disposed  to  embrace  a  theory  so 
palpably  false,  so  contradictory  to  our  nature,  and  involving 
our  existence  in  such  cheerlessness  and  gtoom ;  but  there  are 
dreamy,  daring,  and  perverse  minds  to  whom  it  seems  to  have 
resistless  charms.  It  suits  their  dispositions  and  principles. 
They  dislike  a  self-existing  Deity  of  infinite  power,  knowledge, 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth ;  who  has  rights  over  his  nooral 
creatures  which  his  perfections  require  that  he  should  assert 
and  enforce.  They  shrink  from  the  thought  of  a  God  whose 
very  hdiness  may  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  punish 
them.  They  turn  away  with  distaste  and  aversion  from  a  Deity 
who  cannot  or  will  not  save  them  without  an  expiation.  They 
reject  with  scorn  a  salvation  which  they  cannot  receive  except 
as  a  free  gift,  and  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their  merit  of 
destruction.  They  wish  a  God  who  is  their  subject,  instead 
of  their  sovereign,  and  a  religion  that  sanctions  and  fosters 
their  passions  in  place  of  subjecting  them  to  restraint ;  and 
they  find  such  a  deity  and  such  a  religion  in  this  scheme. 
They  are  themselves,  here,  at  once  divinity  and  worshipper, 
lawgiver  and  subject,  responsible  to  no  one  for  their  actions, 
and  with  no  one  to  witness  their  agency;  and  such  an 
exemption  from  the  dominion  of  an  Almighty,  alUjust,  and  all- 
holy  God ;  such  an  isolation  from  spectators,  and  such  an 
unrestrained  license,  meets  their  wishes ;  and  they  embrace 
and  cherish  the  error,  because  of  the  independence  and  self- 
disposal  with  which  it  invests  them.  The  adoption  of  it, 
accordingly,  forms  as  indubitable  a  sign,  probably,  as  is  ever 
given  by  men,  of  total  alienation  from  God;  as  no  other 
scheme  was  ev^r  so  entirely  made  up  of  falsehoods,  and 
of  falsehoods  so  destructive  of  all  truth.  In  Germany, 
accordingly,  where  it  was  originated,  and  where  infidelity 
bad  long  prevailed,  it  has  drawn  to  its  train  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  churches.  It  has  obtained 
many  disciples,  also,  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  embrace  it  in  minds  generally  that 
dislike  and  question  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Cbri$tian 
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system, — God's  existence,  omnipotence,  dominion,  sovereignty; 
and  justice, — Christ's  deity  and  expiation,  man's  sinfulness 
and  need  of  a  gratuitous  salvation ;  and  they  are  very 
numerous.  Its  great  elements  have  long  had  a  place  in  our 
fashionable  literature ;  they  are  taught  in  several  of  our 
colleges  and  theological  schools ;  they  have  many  disciples 
among  those  in  the  sacred  office,  and  here  and  there  an  open 
advocate;  and  understanding  one  another,  acting  in  con- 
junction, and  artful,  bold,  and  unscrupulous,  they  are  likely  to 
form  a  large  party  and  give  a  wide  prevalence  to  their 
principles.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  churches  are 
about  to  be  called  through  this  medium  to  a  great  and 
decisive  trial  of  their  fidelity.  .  To  many  it  may,  perhaps, 
seem,  that  on  such  a  question,  there  can  be  little  room  to  fear 
that  any  considerable  number  will  fall  from  their  allegiance  to 
God ;  and,  were  it  a  mere  question  between  theism  and 
atheism,  between  Christianity  and  infidelity,  irrespective  of 
all  other  considerations,  it  would,  perhaps,  prove  so.  The 
trial  is,  however,  to  be  complicated  with  a  variety  of  influences 
that  will  make  it  a  far  more  severe  and  decisive  test  of  the 
heart.  There  are  some  whose  decision  will  depend  on  the 
popularity  of  leaders ;  with  some  it  will  be  an  affair  of  self- 
interest.  Will  it  be  creditable?  Will  it  exempt  them  from 
the  necessity  of  a  controversy  ?  Will  they  be  supported  by 
the  multitude  ?  With  others  it  will  be  a  question  of  ambition. 
Will  it  be  favorable  to  a  reputation  for  talent  and  scholarship  ? 
Will  it  be  a  passport  to  conspicuity  and  influence  ?  Will  it 
secure  an  honorable  and  lucrative  position  ?  With  others, 
still,  it  will  be  a  question  of  party  or  official  policy.  Will  it 
induce  a  greater  number  to  act  in  concert  with  them  ?  Will 
it  enable  them  to  combine  a  larger  body  in  the  promotion  of 
the  public  objects  to  which  they  are  devoted  ?  Will  it  release 
them  from  their  fears,  confirm  them  in  their  position,  and  arm 
them  with  new  powers  to  reward  their  friends  and  put  down 
their  opponents  ?  And  under  these  powerful  temptations,  who 
can  doubt  that  many  will  be  found  unfaithful ;  some  from 
indifference  to  the  truth ;  not  a  few  from  irresolution  and 
reluctance  to  fulfil  a  duty  that  compels  them  to  quit  their 
neutrality  and  confess  Christ  at  the  cost  of  opposition  and 
reproach ;  many  from  vanity  and  ambition  ;  and  crowds  from 
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their  dislike  of  the  gospel  and  preference  of  a  system  that 
sanctions  their  false  views  and  selfish  passions.  And  what 
decisive  proofs  will  they  give  that  they  are  not  Christ's 
disciples!  If  to  neglect  and  disown  his  brethren  in  their 
wants  and  sorrows,  is  to  disown  him  ;  how  much  more  is  this 
formal  denial  of  his  existence,  and  treatment  of  him  as  a  mere 
spectre  of  the  imagination,  to  disown  and  reject  him !  No 
other  act,  probably,  that  men  ever  exert,  forms  so  decisive  a 
demonstration  of  a  total  apostasy.  And  when  once  they 
assume  the  attitude  of  open  discipleship  to  the  scheme,  or 
even  of  neutrality,  their  return  may  be  considered  as  hopeless. 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  (he  divine  administration*  that  false 
teachers  and  their  follower^  should  be  left  to  pursue  their 
errors  to  their  natural  results,  and  cause  their  character  to 
be  seen  by  their  fruits.  It  is  rare  that  the  open  renouncers  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  and  propagators 
of  another  gospel,  are  recalled  from  their  errors  to  a  reception 
of  the  truth.  Their  progress  is  usually  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  converts  to  this  philosophy  are  peculiarly 
unlikely  to  be  convinced  by  any  proofs,  however  unanswer- 
able,  of  their  error.  Having  renounced  not  only  their  senses, 
their  reason,  and  their  consciousness,  but  their  language,  also, 
as  wholly  deceptive,  there  are  no  means  through  which,  as 
long  as  they  act  on  their  theory,  they  can  be  extricated  from 
their  delusion.  The  most  resistless  evidences,  the  most 
overwhelming  arguments  fail  of  their  end,  as  necessarily  as 
shot  aimed  at  antagonists  stationed  at  the  antipodes,  or '  the 
inhabitants  of  another  orb.  They  are  deserted  by  the  Spirit ; 
they  are  surrendered  by  God  to  the  dominion  of  their 
principles,  that  there  may  be  a  practical  exemplification  of 
their  character,  and  that  the  condemnation  they  are  to  meet 
may  be  seen  to  be  just.  May  God  in  his  mercy  withhold  his 
people  from  the  guilt  of  yielding  their  countenance  to  this 
impious  renunciation  of  Christ !  May  he  protect  the  young, 
who  are  peculiarly  exposed,  from  the  snare,  which,  by  means 
of  it,  the  great  adversary  is  spreading  for  their  feet ! 
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Aht.  II. — The  Danoehb  and  Difficulties  of  the  Ministry! 

Had  the  problem  been  submitted  to  men  at  the  introduction 
of  Christianity :  With  what  reception  is  the  religion  of  Christ 
to  meet  ?  In  what  estimation  are  its  teachers  to  be  held  ? 
What  is  the  influence  which  its  laws  are  to  exert  over  his  disci- 
ples ? — the  answer  would  have  differed  very  widely  from 
what  has  taken  place,  both  in  respect  to  the  arrangements  of 
providence  and  the  conduct  of  men.  It  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose, and  the  apostles  themselves,  until  taught  otherwise,  seem 
to  have  thought,  that  the  designs  of  the  Most  High  were  quite 
unlike  those  which  have  been  unfolded  in  his  administration; 
and  equally  natural  to  assume  that  the  means  which  were 
employed  to  demonstrate  and  give  impression  to  the  gospel 
would  accomplish  their  end :  that  Christ  having  by  his  death 
opened  the  waji  for  the  redemption  of  man,  and  received  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth  to  execute  his  will,  would  imme- 
diately give  supremacy  to  his  kingdom,  and  subject  the  nations 
to  his  sceptre ;  and  that  his  disciples,  commissioned  to  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  his  salvation,  and  endowed  with  miraculous 
power  to  verify  their  message,  would  arrest  the  attention  and 
command  the  respect  of  men,  universally,  and  enjoy  a  career 
of  boundless  popularity  and  suct^ess.  That  God  should,  by 
withholding  his  Spirit,  leave  their  labors  in  a  large  degree  to 
prove  inefficacious ;  that  he  should  by  his  providence  allow 
them  to  be  embarrassed  by  innumerable  difficulties,  and  a  vast 
exemplification  take  place  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  ministry 
to  the  conversion  of  mankind ;  that  men,  instead  of  being 
convinced  by  the  wonderful  works  which  they  performed, 
and  won  by  the  graciousness  of  their  message,  should  reject 
their  doctrine,  disregard  the  attestations  which  God  gave  of 
it,  and  pursue  them  wherever  they  went  with  scorn,  ibuse» 
and  violence,  scourging  them  as  felons,  and  slaughtering  them 
as  the  enemies  of  the  race ;  would  doubtless  have  been  deemed 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  very  design  of  Christ's  interpo- 
sition, and  in  the  utmost  degree  improbable.  Yet  such  was 
the  history  of  their  ministry,  and  that  of  their  faithful  suc- 
cessors, through  a  long  series  of  ages ;  and  such,  except  that 
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they  are  not  persecuted,  is,  in  a  large  measure,  the  experience 
of  those  who  now  exercise  the  sacred  office.  Though  the 
obstructions  and  discouragements  with  which  they  meet  differ 
much  from  those  of  earlier  ages,  they  yet  are,  in  some  form  or 
other,  their  perpetual  attendants.  The  office  exposes  to  many 
risks;  it  is  embarrassed  by  many  necessities;  it  involves 
many  self-denials.  They  who  exercise  it  are  called,  through 
the  whole  course  of  their  labors,  to  a  trial  of  their  fidelity. 
They  are  placed  in  a  series  of  conditions  in  which  they  are 
compelled  to  make  choice  between  truth  and  error ;  between 
a  resolute  discharge  of  their  duty  to  God,  and  a  selfish  com- 
pliance with  the  vdshes  of  men  ;  between  toil  and  ease, 
between  poverty  and  competence,  and  often  between  reproach 
and  applause.  Their  work  is  emphatically  one  of  difficulties. 
The  allotments  of  providence  are  such  that  they  are  put  under 
a  necessity  of  acting  out  their  principles  and  dispositions,  and 
demonstrating  visibly  whether  they  are  true  ministers  of 
Christ,  or  not.  Their  conditions,  indeed,  are  arranged  as 
though  that  were  as  much  their  main  design  as  the  conversion 
of  men ;  and  when  unveiled  to  the  eye  of  the  universe,  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  have  served  that  end  even  more  ade- 
quately than  ^he  other,  and  given  rise  to  an  exemplification 
that  will  be  the  ground  of  their  final  award.  And  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  are  called  to  labor,  and  the  obstructions 
thrown  in  their  way,  are  the  means,  also,  of  a  similar  trial  of 
their  people.  They  are  put  to  a  like  necessity  of  manifesting 
their  dispositions  towards  God,  the  estimate  they  place  on  the 
gospel,  and  the  respect  in  which  they  hold  its  ministers ;  and 
this,  also,  is  doubtless  as  adequately  exemplified,  as  though  it 
were  the  chief  purpose  of  his  providence. 

This  great  feature  of  the  ministry  deserves  to  be  most 
attentively  considered,  and  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  inde- 
libly impressed  on  the  heart.  It  is  to  those  who  assume  the 
sacred  office  one  of  the  most  affecting  relations  in  which  it 
can  be  contemplated.  The  fact  that  the  great  questions  are 
on  trial  at  every  step :  What  are  the  views  by  which  they 
are  governed  ?  Are  they  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  ?  Do 
they  preach  his  word  ?  Are  they  guided  supremely  by  his 
authority  ?  Do  they  ascribe  to  him  the  rights  that  are  his  ? 
Do  they  assign  to  his  death  its  proper  office  and  influence  ? 
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Do  they  view  their  relations  to  him  aright,  and  take  the  station 
which  belongs  to  them  as  his  ministers  ?  Do  they  devote 
themselves  unreservedly  to  his  service,  and  endure,  with 
patience  and  submission,  the  trials  of  their  calling  ?  Are  they 
true  to  his  cause,  and  ready  to  endure  reproaches  and  meet 
death  rather  than  swerve  from  their  allegiance?  Is  their 
whole  conduct  such  that,  when  unveiled  to  the  universe,  all 
orders  of  beings  will  see  indubitable  evidence,  and  feel  a 
resistless  conviction  that  they  are  his  sincere  disciples  ? — That 
these  questions  are  perpetually  on  trial  gives  their  office  a 
nK>st  intimate  reference  to  him,  and  invests  it  with  a  fearful 
significance.  A  proportional  interest  attaches,  accordingly, 
to  the  inquiry :  How,  in  these  conditions,  are  they  to  discharge 
their  duties  ?  What  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  difliculties 
and  dangers?  And  what  are  their  proper  preventives  and 
remedies  ? 

We  propose  to  discuss  this  subject,  not  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  profession  in  one  division  of  the  church, 
or  part  of  the  country,  rather  than  another,  but  irrespective 
of  denominations  and  individuals  in  its  common  relations  to 
all.  We  shall  first  consider  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that 
attend  a  preparation  for  the  sacred  office ;  and  next,  the  trials 
and  hindrances  of  the  office  itself. 

I.  In  preparing  for  the  ministry  young  men  are  liable  to  be 
betrayed  into  wrong  views  of  the  proper  qualifications  for  the 
profession.  The  grounds  of  admission  to  it  difier  very  widely 
in  dififerent  branches  of  the  church,  and  have  in  some  but  a 
slight  relation  to  its  duties.  Thus,  in  England  for  a  long 
period  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  not  only  the 
principal  requisite  to  the  ministry,  but  an  almost  certain  pass- 
port to  a  station  of  influence  and  wealth.  In  all  churches, 
and  at  all  periods,  there  are  instances  probably  in  which 
persons  are  introduced  into  the  office  for  considerations  that 
involve  at  best  only  very  partial  qualifications  for  it;  one, 
perhaps,  simply  because  he  is  pious,  though  he  has  neither 
suitable  knowledge  nor  talents ;  another,  because  he  speaks 
with  efifect,  and  would  make  an  influential  minister  if  he  were 
fitted  for  the  profession  by  proper  education  and  self-discipline; 
a  third,  for  no  higher  reason  possibly  than  that  he  receives 
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some  peculiar  tenet  that  at  the  moment  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  may  render  him  a  resolute  partisan ;  a  fourth, 
because  he  holds  a  particular  theory  of  metaphysics ;  and 
others  on  other  grounds  that  are  equally  inadequate. 

An  error  into  which  they  very  often  fall,  and  without  suspect- 
ing  it,  is  a  neglect  to  make  themselves  properly  acquainted  with 
the  teachings  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  Not  that  they  do 
not  read  them ;  not  that  they  do  not  professedly  make  them  the 
standard  of  their  faith ;  not  that  they  do  not  gain  much  know- 
ledge of  them ;  but  that  they  do  not  study  them  thoroughly^ 
become  from  a  direct  examination  truly  aware  of  their  teach- 
ings, and  imbued  with  their  truths  by  meditation,  application 
to  themselves,  and  an  earnest  cultivation  of  the  convictions 
and  affections  they  are  designed  to  excite.  This  is  probably 
a  more  general  and  serious  omission,  in  preparation  for  the 
office,  than  any  other.  They  are  usually,  when  they  begin 
their  theological  course,  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  word ;  and  the  knowledge  they  acquire  of  it  in  the 
progress  of  their  studies  is  derived  in  too  large  a  degree  from 
other  books.  Not  a  few,  on  entering  the  ministry,  would,  if 
deprived  of  compends  and  systems,  be  incapable  of  giving  a 
summary  of  its  great  teachings.  They  would  need  not  only 
a  specific  preparation,  but  a  study  of  the  Bible  in  a  new  rela- 
tion. Not  a  few,  probably,  if  questioned,  would  find  them- 
selves unable  to  state  what  the  chief  peculiarities  were  of 
Grod's  dealings  with  the  Israelites ;  the  principles  on  which 
his  government  over  them  was  conducted ;  or  the  relation 
it  bore  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  there  are  few, 
perhaps,  who,  if  interrogated,  would  not  be  perplexed  to  show, 
with  accuracy,  what  the  great  features  were  of  his  providen- 
tial administration,  during  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
church ;  what  principal  truths  were  verified  in  the  lives  of 
the  first  believers  and  their  enemies  ;  or  what  the  character- 
istics now  are  of  God's  dealings  with  his  children. 

Yet  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  acquired  by 
the  direct  study  and  meditation  of  them ;  this  adjustment  of 
the  views  to  their  teachings,  and  vivid  sense  of  their  truths, 
is  indispensable  to  a  preparation  for  the  ministry.  No  other 
knowledge  can  supply  its  place ;  no  other  can  generate  the 
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deep  realizations,  or  inspire  the  love,  the  f^ith,  and  the  zeal 
that  are  requisite  to  render  the  duties  of  the  office  pleasurable 
and  effective. 

Another  error  to  which,  from  the  fashion  of  the  day,  theo* 
logical  students,  and  especially  those  of  talents  and  ambitious 
wishes,  are  probably  peculiarly  exposed,  is  the  assumption 
that  a  proficiency  in  the  sacred  languages,  and  familiarity 
with  a  class  of  modern  authors  on  the  Scriptures,  theology, 
and  history,  are  the  highest  and  most  ample  qualifications  for 
the  office.  They  are,  it  is  well  known,  not  only  the  chief  that 
are  possessed,  but  that  are  sought  by  the  ministers  and  theo- 
logical teachers  of  some  of  the  Protestant  churches  abroad ; 
and  there  is,  we  think,  a  strong  tendency  here  to  the  same 
misjudgment.  That  they  are  at  the  moment  deemed  pecu« 
liarly  imp&rtant  requisites  to  theological  and  literary  profes* 
sorships,  and  a  passport  generally,  when  attained  in  high 
degrees,  to  respectable  and  influential  stations,  naturally 
renders  them  objects  of  ardent  desire,  and  leads  to  their  being 
regarded  as  the  best  preparative  for  the  ministry.  The  study 
of  them  is  at  least  treated  by  many  as  the  most  important 
branch  of  a  theological  training.  To  be  able  to  read  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  German,  French, 
Italian,  or  a  portion  of  them  ;  to  be  versed  in  modem  gram* 
mars,  lexicons,  and  the  minutiae  of  the  new  exegesis;  and 
perhaps  in  a  still  higher  degree,  to  be  familiar  with  recent 
foreign  compends  of  theology ;  to  know  who  are  the  latest 
and  most  popular  authors ;  to  have  looked  into  their  volumes, 
and  be  able  to  translate  them,  is  held  to  be  the  most  merito- 
rious attainment  to  which  a  young  man  can  aspire  ;  the  acme 
of  a  preparation  for  the  ministry !  We  do  not  depreciate  that 
species  of  learning.  A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 
is  not  only  useful  and  important,  but  essential  to  a  thorough 
theological  education.  It  is  not  itself,  however,  such  an  edu- 
cation,  but  only  a  preparative  and  auxiliary  to  it.  A  student 
may  become  a  proficient  in  them,  and  in  all  the  refinements 
of  modern  philology,  and  familiar  with  a  multitude  of  the 
volumes  of  criticism,  explication,  and  doctrine,  which  their 
cultivators  have  issued,  and  yet  know  little  of  theology.  He 
may  outstrip  them,  indeed,  in  that  species  of  culture,  and  still 
be  totally  disqualified  for  the  sacred  office ;  as  is  shown  by 
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the  fact  that  a  large  share  of  those  abroad,  who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  that  branch  of  learning,  neither 
receive  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from  God,  nor 
believe  in  his  existence.  There  is  no  natural  connexion, 
indeed,  between  their  irreligion  and  their  learning.  Instead, 
their  conjunction  is  an  anomaly.  It  shows,  however,  that 
that  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  by  any  means  a  full  qualifi- 
cation for  the  ministry.  As  well  might  a  student  of  law 
assume  that  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  English,  logio 
and  rhetoric,  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  the  legal  profession. 
Yet  this  mistake,  into  which  they  are  betrayed  perhaps  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  philological  teacher,  or  the  fashion  of  the 
period,  may  prove  fatal  to  them,  cause  them  to  pause  at  the 
threshold  of  their  profession,  and  exhaust  their  powers  on  its 
mere  preparatives,  instead  of  employing  them  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  designed.  It  is  found,  when  they 
enter  on  their  office,  that  they  have  been  qualifying  themselves 
to  teach  the  languages,  not  to  preach  the  gospel ;  to  conduct 
men  through  a  course  of  academical  study,  not  to  guide  them 
to  eternal  life.  Their  discourses  are  literary  instead  of  evan- 
gelical ;  barren  of  appropriate  thoughts,  and  suitable  rather 
to  the  chair  of  k  pedagogue,  or  literary  professor,  than  the 
pulpit.  We  do  not  suppose  this  to  be  the  greatest  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed;  or  that  any  considerable  number 
are  likely  to  fall  under  its  influence.  There  are,  probably, 
far  more  who  will  err  in  the  other  direction,  and  injuriously 
neglect  the  sacred  languages,  and  the  art  of  interpretation. 
Nor  do  we  regard  the  evil  of  a  zealous  addiction  to  that 
branch  of  culture  to  lie  wholly  in  the  disproportionate  atten- 
tion given  to  it ;  but  in  a  large  degree  in  the  false  principles, 
the  insidious  attacks  on  Christianity,  and  the  artful  misrepre- 
sentations of  its  doctrines,  with  which  the  fashionable  foreign 
criticism,  theology,  and  metaphysics,  are  fraught.  We  believe 
it,  however,  to  be  a  real  danger.  The  reputation  which  a  few 
acquired  who  first  cultivated  and  gave  a  degree  of  popularity  to 
those  studies,  and  in  a  large  measure,  because  of  their  novelty, 
and  the  undeserved  commendation  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  exegesis  and  theology  of  the  modern  Germans,  has  led 
to  an  over-estimate  of  their  works,  and  not  only  betrayed 
many  into  an  appropriation  to  them  of  an  undue  share  of 
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time,  but  seduced  them  to  an  acquiescence  in  their  false  views 
of  God,  the  universe,  and  the  work  of  redemption.  It  is 
a  danger  we  trust,  however,  that  will  gradually  pass  away. 
As  the  number  who  cultivate  German  theology  increases,  and 
its  character  becomes  understood,  it  will  sink  from  its  undue 
estimate;  and  where  there  is  no  other  merit,  instead  of  a 
means,  become  not  improbably  an  obstacle  to  reputation  and 
influence. 

II.  They  are  in  still  greater  danger  of  being  betrayed  into 
mistakes  in  respect  to  theology  itself,  and  adopting  a  false 
system  in  place  of  the  truths  which  it  is  their  office  to  preach. 
That  they  are  exposed  to  such  errors  is  apparent,  not  only 
from  the  diversity  of  views  entertained  by  different  sects,  but 
by  the  differences  on  the  most  important  questions  that  exist 
among  those  of  the  same  denomination.  Almost  all  the 
larger  Protestant  churches  are  divided  into  two  parties,  whose 
creeds  vary  essentially  on  some  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
theology.  Such  differences  exist  especially  among  Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Bap- 
tists. They  cannot  all  be  right,  nor  are  their  diversities  such 
that  it  is  of  slight  moment  which  of  several  views  are  enter- 
tained. Many  of  them  are  fundamentally  erroneous,  and 
vitiate  the  whole  system  into  which  they  are  introduced. 
There  is  a  variety  of  means  through  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  betrayed  into  this  error. 

They  may  be  misled  by  their  teachers.  The  power  of  a 
theological  instructor  over  his  pupils  is  very  great.  If 
talented,  learned,  specious,  earnest,  and  persuasive,  his 
influence  is  almost  irresistible.  They  enter  on  their  studies 
unacquainted  with  many  of  the  great  themes  of  which  they 
are  to  form  opinions ;  and  unaware  of  the  means  by  which 
the  errors  that  are  advanced  are  to  be  confuted ;  or  the  truths 
that  are  assailed  defended  from  objection.  If  the  teacher  is 
of  comprehensive  views,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
upright,  candid,  and  skilful,  he  unfolds  the  various  truths  of 
revelation  in  their  genuine  forms  and  relations,  and  leads 
them  to  receive  them  in  their  greatness  and  harmony.  If  he 
be  a  speculatist  rather  than  a  believer,  and  bent  on  moulding 
theology  into  the  form  of  his  theory,  instead  of  adjusting  his 
views  to  the  teachings  of  revelation ;  if  he  be  adroit  in  setting 
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forth  the  merits  and  concealing  the  defects  of  his  own  system, 
and  accustomed  to  descend  to  misrepresentation  and  ridicule 
to  defame  and  disgrace  the  truth,  he  will  almost  as  certainly 
seduce  them  to  a  reception  of  his  peculiar  scheme,  imbue 
them  with  his  own  partisan  spirit,  and  inspire  them  with  a 
zealous  antagonism  to  the  doctrines  which  he  misrepresents 
and  rejects.  How  vast  and  decisive  the  influence  is  which 
is  thus  exerted,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  theology  of 
students  generally  is  that  of  their  instructors.  The  pupils  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Arminius,  Socinus,  and  Wesley,  generally 
embraced  the  faith  which  they  were  severally  taught.  Our 
theological  schools,  in  like  manner,  usually  impress  their 
doctrinal  characteristics,  whether  right  or  wrong,  on  those 
to  whom  they  give  instruction.  To  know  where  a  youth  is 
educated,  is  to  know  either  that  he  has  embraced  the  peculiar 
system  that  is  taught  there,  or  at  least  that  it  is  not  the  object 
of  his  decided  aversion.  The  first  step  which  a  student  takes 
in  preparing  for  the  sacred  office,  is  thus  decisive  often  of  the 
character  of  his  whole  ministry.  If  his  instructor  imbue  him 
with  the  truth,  impart  to  him  just  views  of  God,  of  his 
government,  of  man,  of  the  work  of  redemption,  inspire  him 
with  lofty  thoughts  of  his  office,  and  fire  him  with  the  spirit 
of  fidelity,  self-denial,  and  zeal,  he  becomes  a  faithful  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  enjoys  . the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  in  his 
labors.  Happy  are  they  who  are  educated  by  such  a  guide. 
If  his  teacher  hold  an  essentially  false  system,  and  is  artful, 
aspiring,  and  bent  on  making  a  proselyte  and  coadjutor  in  his 
ambitious  schemes,  rather  than  a  faithful  steward  of  the 
gospel,  he  will  almost  certainly  receive  an  element  into  his 
faith  and  spirit,  that  will  spread  a  blight  over  all  his  labors, 
and  make  him  a  minister  of  evil  instead  of  good  to  his 
people. 

III.  They  are  liable  to  be  led  to  the  reception  of  an 
erroneous  doctrinal  system  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  There 
is,  perhaps,  but  little  danger  of  this  here,  where  each  one  is 
at  liberty  to  embrace  what  creed  he  pleases  without  any  loss 
of  privilege  or  position.  In  those  churches  in  Europe, 
however,  in  which  the  rulers  and  ecclesiastics  assume  the 
right  of  dictating  what  faith  shall  be  professed  by  those  who 
enter  the  ministry ;  and  make  assent  to  their  creed  a  con- 
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ditioD,  also,  of  admission  to  the  seats  of  learning,  and  eligi- 
bility to  employments  under  the  governments,  powerful 
temptations  are  presented  to  give  a  concurrence  to  systems 
that  involve  mischievous  errors.  In  place  of  that,  they  are  here 
exposed  to  the  danger  rather  of  adopting  a  theological  scheme 
through  the  influence  of  great  and  popular  names ;  of  judging 
the  word  of  God  by  the  constructions  which  have  been  put 
on  it  by  men  who,  from  the  epoch  in  which  they  lived,  the 
agencies  they  exerted,  or  their  talents  and  learning,  have 
risen  to  authority.  There  have  been,  and  are,  teachers  in 
every  church,  whose  opinions,  and  sometimes  through  causes 
that  have  little  connexion  with  their  merits,  have  acquired 
such  an  influence  over  their  followers; — ^a  Luther  and 
Melancthon,%n  the  churches  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden;  Calvin,  among  the  Reformed;  Arminius  and 
Episcopius  with  their  disciples ;  Wesley  with  the  Methodists; 
and  in  our  own  country,  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Emmons,  and 
others,  with  their  several  schools.  Thousands,  doubtless,  are 
determined  in  their  creed  by  the  mere  consideration  that  it 
was  held  by  the  founder,  or  some  conspicuous  teacher  of  the 
denomination  with  which  they  are  associated.  Their  error 
lies,  not  in  reading  their  works,  nor  in  embracing  the  truths 
which  they  teach ;  but  first,  in  embracing  those  truths  simply 
or  chiefly  because  they  were  held  by  them ;  and  next,  in 
adopting  their  errors  because,  they  were  received  and  incul- 
cated by  them  as  truths.  They  thereby,  in  eflect,  exalt  them 
above  God,  and  interpret  his  word  by  their  constructions  of 
it,  instead  of  judging  their  views  of  its  teachings  by  his 
word.  It  is  thus  that  the  errors  of  the  founders  and  leaders 
of  denominations,  though  a  thousand  times  refuted,  continue 
to  be  propagated  from  age  to  age.  .  What  crowds  have  in  this 
way  been  induced  to  embrace  a  defective,  perhaps  a  funda- 
mentally false  theology  I  The  fame  of  a  teacher,  his  authority 
with  his  denomination,  peradventure  the  fidelity  and  skill  with 
which  he  advocated  some  great  truth  ;  perhaps  the  specious- 
ness  with  which  he  invested  his  errors,  or  the  sway  which  he 
acquired  by  his  powers  as  an  orator,  rather  than  a  thinker, 
make  him  an  object  of  interest,  of  respect,  or  of  admiration, 
and  seduce  those  whose  confidence  and  esteem  he  has  thus 
conciliated,  to  surroiider  themselves  wholly  to  bis  guidance. 
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Against  this  danger  the  student  should  assiduously  guard 
himself.  His  sole  search  should  be  after  truth ;  his  inquiry, 
at  every  step :  is  this  what  God  has  taught  ?  and  the  trial  of 
that  question  by  his  word,  conducted  with  the  reverence  and 
submission  that  are  due  to  his  authority.  One  instance  of 
success  in  such  an  effort ;  one  triumph  in  an  endeavor  to 
reach  that  perfect  subjection  to  God,  and  impartiality  towards 
men  ;  to  relinquish  prepossessions ;  to  overcome  personal  and 
party  attachments,  and  embrace  the  truth  in  all  its  purity  and 
greatness,  because  it  is  God's  ;  adjust  to  it  all  his  speculation^ 
and  cherish  its  inlSuence,  is  an  achievement  worth  a  thousand 
mere  literary  attainments ;  gives  elevation  and  stability  to  the 
principles  and  affections ;  and,  in  a  large  degree,  disarnns 
writers  and  teachers  who  inculcate  false  views,  of  their  power 
to  injure.  On  the  other  hand,  to  embrace  a  tenet  merely 
because  it  is  taught  by  some  great  leader  or  favorite,  to 
become  a  strenuous  partisan,  to  resort  to  art  and  sophistry 
to  give  it  the  color  of  truth,  and  misrepresent  and  torture  the 
Scriptures  to  escape  the  proofs  of  its  erroneousness,  is  to  fall 
from  fidelity  to  God,  to  a  discipleship  to  man,  and  admit  an 
element  into  his  mind  that  may  vitiate  all  his  principles  and 
affections,  and  prove  the  means,  of  his  ruin,  and  the  ruin  of 
those  who  come  under  his  influence. 

IV.  They  are  in  still  greater  danger,  perhaps,  of  being  be- 
trayed into  an  erroneous  theology  by  the  adoption  of  some 
psychological  or  metaphysical  theory,  that  exhibits  man  as  a 
different  being  from  what  he  is ;  gives  a  false  view  of  the  attri- 
butes or  rights  of  God  ;  or  misrepresents  the  nature  of  obedi- 
ence and  disobedience,  and  thereby  leads  necessarily  to  the 
misapprehension,  also,  of  a  wide  circle  of  other  subjects  with 
which  they  are  connected.  There  are  several  such  theories 
that  give  their  tinge  to  the  whole  theological  system  into  which 
they  are  admitted.  If  God  and  man  are  assumed  to  be  differ- 
ent from  what  they  are  in  nature,  prerogatives,  or  obligations, 
it  results  inevitably,  in 'order  to  consistency,  that  false  views 
must  also  be  formed  of  God's  laws  and  providence,  and  man's 
duty.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  dogma  held  by  some  be  true, 
that  virtue  and  religion  consist  solely  in  the  desire  and  pursuit 
of  happiness,  and  that  that  desire  is  the  only  motive  from 
which  moral  agents  can  act,  it  then  follows  of  necessity  that 
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all  the  moral  and  religious  acts  of  men  are  absolutely  virtuous ; 
and  that  their  defect,  therefore,  if  they  have  any,  is  merely  one 
of  degree,  and  springs  from  a  cause  for  which  they  are  not 
blamable.  For  if  they  neither  do  nor  can  act  except  from  a 
single  motive,  and  that  motive  is  virtuous,  then  by  the  terms 
their  agency  cannot  be  wrong  in  kind.  If  any  imperfection 
attaches  to  them,  therefore,  it  must  be  such  as  results  inevi- 
tably from  the  limitation  of  their  faculties,  or  their  condition. 
The  theory  thus,  at  a  stroke,  sets  aside  the  whole  representa- 
tion given  in  the  Scriptures  of  our  moral  nature  and  agency, 
and  God's  administration  over  us.  God,  it  follows  irresistibly, 
cannot  be  the  author  of  the  laws  which  his  word  ascribes  to 
him ;  for  they  exhibit  men  as  under  obligation  to  obey  him 
because  of  his  nature  and  relations ;  not  simply  because  it  will 
secure  their  happiness.  Instead,  the  happiness  that  is  to  result 
from  obedience  is  proposed  as  the  reward  of  obedience  to  him 
because  of  his  nature  and  relations.  Men,  it  follows  also,  are 
not  sinners,  but  blameless  and  holy.  The  evils  therefore  which 
they  suffer  cannot  be  consequences  of  guilt ;  but  are  only  misfor- 
tunes. Their  innocence  makes  it  certain,  also,  that  they  can- 
not be  punished  in  a  future  existence,  and  thence  that  they  do 
not  need  a  Redeemer.  The  doctrine  thus  leads  naturally  to 
a  rejection  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation,  and  the  whole 
system  of  truths  which  they  teach.  And,  though  it  may  not 
be  rigidly  followed  to  all  its  legitimate  consequences,  it 
will  inevitably  overcloud  and  distort  the  truths  which  it  thus 
directly  contradicts,  and  give  birth  to  uncertainty  and  iSuc- 
tuation,  if  not  to  scepticism.  Could  their  minds  who  have 
embraced  it,  be  fully  unveiled,  it  would  be  found,  we  appre- 
hend, universally,  that  their  whole  speculative  systems  are 
essentially  shaped  and  colored  by  it ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
have  become  little  else  than  a  vague  and  reasonless  naturalism. 

An  equally  fatal  result  will  naturally  spring  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  theory  that  men  act  in  volition  wholly  irrespective 
of  motives,  and  must  in  order  to  freedom  and  responsibility. 
For  if  they  put  forth  their  volitions  independently  of  motives, 
they  then  have  no  reason  for  them  of  which  they  are  con- 
scious, either  in  their  views  or  emotions.  But  if  they  have 
no  conscious  reasons  for  their  volitions,  then  they  do  not  exert 
them  intelligently,  and,  consequently,  they  cannot  be  virtuous 
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or  sinful,  as  intelligeDce  in  acts  is  essential  in  order  to  their 
morality. 

Moreover,  if  facts,  truths,  and  considerations,  cannot  have 
any  influence  on  moral  agents  in  volition,  then  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be  subjects  of  a  moral  government ;  as  the 
express  office  of  a  moral  government  is,  to  influence  them  in 
their  volitions  by  moral  considerations,  by  rights,  laws,  obli- 
gations, and  rewards  of  good  and  evil.  God  commands,  and 
prohibits,  and  enforces  his  commands  by  sanctions,  in  order 
to  induce  men  to  act  conformably  to  his  will.^  The  idea  of  a 
rule  of  action  is  on  any  other  view  preposterous.  How  can 
it  be  a  rule  to  them,  if  their  constitution  renders  it  physically 
impossible  that  they  should  act  with  a  reference  to  it  ?  How 
can  a  government  be  exercised  over  them,  if  they  cannot  be 
influenced  in  then*  conduct?  As  then,  according  to  this 
dogma,  they  cannot  act  under  a  law,  it  follows  that  God  has 
not  established  a  government  over  them ;  and  thence  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  a  revelation  from  him, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  they  are  not  sinners  against  him ;  con- 
sequently, that  the  evils  which  they  experience  are  not  the 
eflects  of  transgression ;  and,  finally,  that  as  they  are  not  ob- 
noxious to  punishment,  they  do  not  need  a  Redeemer.  They 
are  thus  naturally  led  by  their  principles  to  the  rejection  of 
the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth.  If  they  do  not  follow  it 
to  this  issue,  it  still  may  betray  them  into  a  denial  or  miscon- 
fitruction  of  many  of  the  important  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thus  if  God  cannot  influence  men  in  their  choices,  then  their 
illumination,  conviction,  conversion,  and  sanctification,  cannot 
be  produced  by  his  Spirit ;  and  thence  the  ascription  to  him 
of  those  effects  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  is  to  be  set  aside. 
Again,  if  neither  anything  in  the  views  and  affections  of  men, 
nor  in  God's  agency  on  them,  is  the  reason  of  their 
exerting  the  volitions  which  they  do,  but  their  choices 
come  into  existence,  and  are  what  they  are,  without  any  rea- 
son whatever ;  then  God  cannot  constitute  nor  possess  before- 
liand  any  ground  of  certainty  that  they  are  to  be  exerted ;  and 
thence  cannot  have  any  media  through  which  he  can  foresee 
them.  Consequently,  the  ascription  to  him  in  the  Scriptures 
of  a  foreknowledge  of  their  actions,  must  be  set  aside.  That 
that  theory  of  volition  leads  those  who  entertain  it,  in  a  mea-' 
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sure,  at  least,  to  these  results,  is  apparent  from  the  views 
which  they  express  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures; 
which  it  immediately  affects.  They  may  not,  indeed,  directly 
deny  God's  foreknowledge,  purposes,  and  providence,  the  cour 
sistency  of  .his  exerting  a  decisive  influence  with  man's  free^ 
dom  and  responsibility ;  nor  the  fact  that  his  purpose  of  exer- 
cising such  a  moral  and  providential  administration  as  he 
does,  constitutes  a  certainty  that  their  voluntary  agency  will 
be  what  it  is ;  they  may  yield  a  vague  assent  to  them ;  but 
their  conceptions  and  representations  of  them  are  dim  and  con- 
fused ;  and  the  feeling  is  betrayed  at  every  step,  that,  however 
they  may  be  real,  they  are  seemingly  contradictious  and  im- 
possible. They,  accordingly,  are  usually  either  assailed  and 
denounced,  or  shunned  by  them,  and  other  views  presented  of 
those  great  subjects  that  are  more  in  harmony  with  their 
theory  of  moral  agency. 

The  dogma  that  the  mind — not  the  action  of  objects  oh  it 
from  without — is  the  cause  of  its  perceptions  of  things  exte- 
rior to  itself,  and  that  the  universe,  therefore,  is  merely  ideal, 
draws  after  it,  in  like  manner,  the  rejection  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  revealed  truth.  If  the  reason  of  the  mind's  perception 
of  external  things  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  existence  and  actidn 
on  it  of  such  objects,  but  solely  in  itself,  then  its  perceptions 
are  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  objects.  But  if  its 
perceptions  are  no  evidence  of  an  exterior  cause,  then  they 
cannot  be  the  media  to  it  of  the  knowledge  of  such  a  cause» 
and  cannot,  therefore,  demonstrate  the  being  either  of  God  or 
fellow  creatures.  Those,  accordingly,  who  intelligently  hold 
that  theory  of  perception,  directly  deny  the  possibility  of  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  God,  fellow  agents,  or  anything  out  of  the 
mind  itself;  and  assert  that  their  existence  can  only  be  as^ 
$umed  or  conceived,  and  that  the  mind  is  the  absolute  creator, 
also,  of  its  idea  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  as,  on  theur 
theory,  it  is  of  perceptions  and  ideas  of  all  other  exterior 
things.  The  whole  fabric  of  truth  is  at  once  thus  annihilated. 
God,  finite  intelligences,  the  material  universe,  law,  are  con- 
verted into  mere  ideas  without  any  reality  that  answers  to 
them,  and  the  mind  made  the  only  intelligence,  and  its  thoughts 
and  affections  the  only  univejrse. 
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These  conclusions  are  virtually  reached,  also,  undoubtedly, 
by  those  disciples  of  the  theory  who  do  not  formally  avow, 
but  in  a  degree  shrink  from  them.  Could  their  state  be  fully 
unfolded,  it  would,  at  least,  be  found  in  every  instance  a  result 
of  their  theory,  that  they  make  their  own  ideas  their  sole  and 
abscdute  law,  that  their  theology  is  wholly  speculative,  and 
their  religion  a  matter  of  vague  imagination  and  feeling.  The 
mind  that  yields  itself  to  it  must  of  necessity,  in  a  large  mea- 
sure, be  moulded  to  its  shape. 

^  The  assumption  sometimes  made,  that  a  creation  of  things 
out  of  nothing  is  impossible,  leads  also  to  equally  fatal  results. 
There  are,  indisputably,  finite  material  and  spiritual  existences. 
If  they  were  not  called  into  being  out  of  nothing,  then  their 
existence  never  had  a  commencement ;  and,  accordingly,  tbey 
must  have  been  from  eternity,  and  are  self-existent.  But,  if 
they  are  self-existent,  they  must  be  absolutely  independent  of 
God,  and  thence  cannot  owe  him  allegiance ;  and,  conse- 
quently,  are  not  his  subjects,  and  therefore  the  representations 
of  the  Scriptures  are  not  true ;  or  else  they  must  be  parts  of 
God,  and  thence  can  neither  be  his  subjects,  nor  sin 
against  him  ;  and  therefore,  again,  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  are  not  true.  How  can  these  results,  portentous  as  they 
are,  be  avoided  ?  They  probably  never  are  absolutely.  If 
they  are  not  directly  embraced,  the  theory,  at  least,  induces 
a  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  which  it 
affects,  by  which  they  are  made  to  approximate  to  itself. 

These  examples  show  the  danger  to  which  students  for  the 
sacred  oflice  are  exposed,  of  being  led  to  a  false  theology,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  psychological  or  metaphysical  theory  that 
misrepresents  God  or  our  nature.  Instead  of  taking  his  word 
as  their  guide,  and  adjusting  their  speculative  views  to  its 
teachings,  they  make,  though  perhaps  in  a  measure  insensiUy 
to  themselves,  their  mistaken  assumptions  their  law,  and 
either  reject,  or,  as  far  as  practicable,  mould  into  harmony 
with  it  idl  the  facts  and  truths  of  revelation  to  which  it  is 
opposed.  It  is  by  this  process  that  a  large  share  of  the 
perversions  of  Christianity  have  been  generated,  and  that  the 
same  speculative  errors,  after  having  been  confuted  and 
apparently  extinguished,  are  reproduced  from  period  to  period. 
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draw  a  new  crowd  of  disciples,  run  a  new  career  of  popu- 
larity, and  at  length  again  meet  a  new  confutation,  and  sink 
to  discredit 

y.  But  the  sources  of  danger  are  not  wholly  external 
Their  own  groundless  prepossessions^  ill-defined  feelings, 
defective  self-discipline,  or  want  of  reverence  for  God,  are 
often  the  reason  of  their  embracing  theories  that  make  ship> 
wreck  of  their  faith. 

There  are  persons  to  whom  it  seems  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  adopting  a  metaphysical  theory,  or  theological 
scheme,  that  it  falls  in  with  their  wishes :  that  it  presents  such 
a  view  of  Grod,  of  man,  and  of  the  method  of  salvation,  as 
suits  their  tastes,  as  makes  them  satisfied  with  themselves,  and 
gives  a  sanction  to  their  self-reliance  and  hqpe.  They  do  not 
believe  their  theory  because  they  have  any  proof  that  it  is 
true.  Nor  are  their  hopes  consequential  on  their  belief  but 
they  believe,  because  if  the  system  which  they  embrace  be 
true,  Grod  is  what  they  wish  him  to  be,  and  their  condition, 
consequently,  hopeful.  They  thus,  in  eflect,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously,  make  their  own  uninstructed  thoughts  or 
untutored  feelings  their  law,  and  proceed  to  construe  by  it 
the  whole  revelation  which  Grod  has  made  respecting  his 
attributes,  rights,  and  will,  our  conidition  and  duties,  and  the 
method  by  which  salvation  is  to  be  obtained.  Thousands  and 
myriads  have  thus  been  fatally  led  astray,  who  would  have 
been  withheld  from  error,  had  they  paused  and  considered 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  religious 
sjrstem  that  it  pleases  them  :  that  instead,  it  may  be  demon- 
strative of  its  error ;  that  the  only  proper  ground  of  embracing 
a  theological  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  revealed  by  Grod ;  and 
that  what  he  reveals  is  to  be  received  with  implicit  faith  and 
submission,  whether  it  suits  their  tastes  and  sanctions  their 
hopes  or  not« 

There  are  others  who  appear  to  be  drawn  to  the  adoption 
of  erroneous  theories  by  the  mere  consideration  that  they  are 
thought,  if  true,  to  firee  some  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
some  act  of  the  divine  administration,  from  what  otherwise 
seems  to  them  an  insuperable  objection.  They  are  apparently 
led  to  that  result  by  a  process  like  the  following : 
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All  God's  procedure  towards  the  moral  universe  most  be 
just,  wise,  and  good.  But  his  administration,  instead  of  being 
wise  and  good,  must  be  marked  by  extreme  injustice  and 
folly,  unless  it  be  such  as  our  theory  exhibits  it.  The  theory, 
therefore,  is  true,  and  his  word,  accordingly,  must  be  inter- 
preted, so  as  to  be  harmonious  with  it  Thus,  on  the  mere 
ground  that  if  their  axiom  or  dogma  be  true,  it  seems,  in  their 
judgment,  to  free  theol(^  from  a  single  objection  that  appears 
to  them  otherwise  insuperable,  they  immediately  apply  it,  as 
made  by  that  consideration  indisputable,  although  it  in  fauct 
exposes  the  divine  government  to  a  crowd  of  other  objections 
a  thousand  times  more  formidable,  and  is  fraught  with  the 
subversion  of  the  whole  fabric  of  revealed  truth.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  class  of  men  assume  that  it  cannot  consist  with 
wisdom  and  goodness  that  God  should  voluntarily  permit  his 
creatures  to  sin  and  become  miserable.  They  thence  infer 
that  the  reason  that  they  sin  is,  that  God  cannot  prevent  them 
from  it ;  and  then,  because,  if  true,  it  relieves  the  Most  High 
from  the  objection  which  they  otherwise  allege  against  his 
government,  they  assume  that  it  is  as  certain  that  he  is  unable 
to  prevent  sin,  as  it  is  that  he  is  wise  and  good ;  and  proc^d 
to  explain,  affirm,  and  apply  their  theory,  although  it  directly 
contradicts  many  indisputable  and  fundamental  truths,  and 
embarrasses  theology  with  a  multitude  of  difficulties  more 
formidable  than  that  which  it  proposes  to  set  aside.  Thus,  if 
God  cannot  prevent  beings  from  sinning,  then  he  cannot 
renew  and  sanctify  them ;  as  that  is  the  method  by  which 
they  are  prevented  from  transgression.  But  if  he  cannot 
renew  and  sanctify  them,  then  the  Scriptures  erroneously 
ascribe  to  him  that  work,  and  therefore  cannot  be  from  him. 
The  whole  revelation  he  has  made  is  thus  at  once  .divested 
of  authority.  Again,  if  God  cannot  prevent  men  from 
sinning,  then,  in  Christ's  mediation,  he  has  undertaken  a  work 
that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  his  powers ;  for  the  design  of  his 
sacrifice  was  to  redeem  them  from  iniquity.  But,  if  he  cannot 
accomplish  the  work  he  undertook  in  Christ's  mediation,  then 
he  can  neither  be  wise  nor  good,  but  is  indisputably  obnoxious 
to  the  identical  objection  which  the  denial  of  his  power  to 
sanctify  men  is  employed  to  evade. 

There  is  another  class  who  are  betrayed  by  speculative 
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difficulties  into  an  opposite  and  equally  unjustifiable  course. 
Instead  of  being  led  by  an  objection  to  the  adoption  of  a 
false  theory  to.  explain  it,  its  effect  is  to  impair  their  belief  of 
the  fact  or  truth  which  it  respects,  and  generate  uncertainty 
and  scepticism.  And  in  some  minds  the  degree  to  which  that 
effect  takes  place  is  not  at  all  determined  by  the  importance 
or  strength  of  the  objection.  A  slight  difficulty  embarrasses 
or  unsettles  them  as  effectually  as  the  most  formidable.  They 
know  not  how  to  regard  a  fact  or  truth  as  certain,  no  matter 
how  vast  and  indisputable  the  demonstration  of  it  is,  as  long 
as  its  mode,  or  its  harmony  with  some  other  fact  or  truth,  is 
unknown  and  seems  inexplicable.  This  is  a  most  unhappy 
temperament,  and  leads,  when  indulged,  to  the  most  deplorable 
results.  Those  who  yield  to  it  are  sometimes  kept  in  doubt 
imd  perplexity  on  all  the  great  subjects  of  theology.  The 
most  indisputflible  certainties  remain  questionable,  while 
difficulties  attend  them.  A  single  objection,  however  slight, 
weighs  more  with  them  than  an  absolute  proof ;  and  fixing 
their  thoughts  on  it,  and  cherishing  the  impressions  which  it 
generates,  it  expands  to  a  significance,  and  becomes  invested 
with  a  power,  which  no  opposing  considerations  can  coun- 
tervail. Thus  one  class  reject  the  representation  given  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  effect  of  the  fall  on  the  race,  and  treat  it 
as  a  fable,  because  they  do  not  see  how  it  is  compatible  with 
justice  and  wisdom  that  the  conduct  of  the  first  pair  should 
afiect  the  condition  of  their  posterity  so  disadvantageously. 
The  fact  that  God  ascribes  that  influence  to  their  trans- 
gression, and  that  it  is  confirmed  by  the  condition  and 
history  of  the  race  in  every  age,  contributes  nothing  towards 
conciliating  their  faith.  That  limitation  of  their  knowledge 
is  a  thousand  times  more  effective  in  exciting  unbelief,  than 
all  the  information  they  possess  is  in  generating  trust ;  and 
they  refuse  to  receive  what  is  really  revealed,  because 
everything  is  not  explained  which  they  think  it  desirable  to 
know. 

Others  reject  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  death, 
because  they  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  just  in  God  that  an 
innocent  and  holy  being  should  die  for  the  guilty.  The  clear 
representation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  infinite  effects  that 
result  to  the  race  from  his  death,  and  the  impossibility  of 
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accounting  for  it  on  any  other  supposition,  seem  to  them  of 
no  significance.  They  look  at  nothing  but  the  difficulty 
which  they  happen  to  feel,  and,  in  order  to  esoape  it,  generate 
a  host  of  others  of  far  greater  importance,  and  which  they 
usually  treat  as  having  no  title  to  attention. 

A  third  class  withhold  their  faith  from  the  doctrine  of 
God's  sovereignty  in  the  bestowment  of  salvation,  because  it 
seems  to  them  to  imply  that  he  is  partial.  They  do  not, 
perhaps,  deny  that  the  Scriptures  exhibit  him  as  having 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  leaving  whom  he 
will  to  meet  his  justice ;  they,  peradventure,  do  not  deny  that 
as  all  are  guilty,  he  may,  without  violating  their  rights,  pursue 
such  a  course  towards  them ;  they  possibly  admit  that  the 
denial  of  it  embarrasses  other  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures 
with  insuperable  difficulties ;  yet,  as  they  do  not  see  adequate 
grounds  for  it,  or  reasons  that  free  it,  in  their  judgment,  from 
the  charge  of  partiality,  they  hesitate  to  assent  to  it,  and 
thereby  involve  themselves  in  perplexity  in  respect  to  many 
doctrines,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  be  withheld  by  the 
most  ample  evidence  from  doubting  one. 

This  weakness  needs  to  be  combated  with  the  utmost  re- 
solution. If  indulged  and  fostered,  it  almost  inevitably  issues 
either  in  indifierence  or  scepticism.  It  strikes  its  subjects 
with  a  moral  paralysis,  and  disqualifies  them  for  a  clear,  reso- 
lute, and  eflective  inculcation  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel. 
How  can  they  teach  and  enforce  its  doctrines  with  earnest- 
ness and  zeal,  if  uncertain  of  their  truth  ?  How  can  they 
vindicate  them  from  the  misapprehensions  and  cavils  of  the 
unbelieving  and  hostile,  if  they  themselves  entertain  similar 
objections  ?  Let  their  course  be  observed,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  vagueness  and  hesitation  that  embarrass  their  faith, 
stamp  in  an  equal  degree  their  doctrinal  and  practical  preach- 
ing. They  either  avoid  the  subjects  by  which  they  are  per- 
plexed, or  content  themselves  with  ill-defined  generalities. 
They  are  not  sure,  perhaps,  even  of  their  uncertainties.  They 
are  positive  in  nothing  but  common-places,  and  the  result  of 
their  ministry  is  the  decline  of  their  people  in  knowledge  and 
piety,  and  preparation  to  be  seduced  either  by  their  own 
speculations,  or  Hie  arts  of  false  teachers  to  the  direct  and 
zealous  adoption  of  erroneous  doctrines.   But  when  this  dis- 
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position  to  doubt  and  object  is  deliberately  cherished  and 
cultivated  from  pride,  delight  in  embarrassing  others,  or  an 
ambition  to  be  thought  learned,  acute,  or  independent,  it  not 
unfrequently  and  naturally  issues  in  recklessness  and  absolute 
scepticism.  The  passion  for  display  that  reigns  in  such  minds, 
the  gratification  derived  from  victory  in  disputation,  the  con- 
spicuity  and  applause  which  reward  their  assaults  on  the 
truth,  soon  invest  their  errors  with  resistless  charms,  inspire 
them  with  confidence  and  zeal  in  maintaining  them,  and  lead 
them  to  regard  the  truths  whidh  they  reject  and  their  advo- 
cates with  contempt  and  aversion,  and  assail  them  with  mis- 
representation and  abuse. 

Let  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  sacred  office  guard 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  against  these  dangers.  That  they 
are  not  imaginary  but  real,  the  most  melancholy  proofs  are 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  church.  A  large  share  of  the  errors 
and  divisions  with  which  it  has  been  distracted,  have  had  their 
origin  in  these  causes.  Like  the  shores  of  a  stormy  sea,  the 
past  is  strewn  with  those  who  have  thus  made  shipwreck  of 
the*faith,  either  through  their  own  passions  or  weaknesses,  the 
seductions  of  a  false  philosophy,  or  the  authority  of  erroneous 
teachers.  A  careful  self-discipline,  just  views  of  the  office  of 
reason,  submission  to  the  authority  of  God,  an  humble,  watch- 
ful, prayerful  spirit,  would  have  withheld  them  from  their 
errors  ;  led  them  to  a  knowledge  and  assurance  of  the  truth ; 
and  rendered  their  ministry  a  blessing  instead  of  a  snare,  to 
those  who  fell  under  their  influence.  Happy  are  they  who 
pass  through  these  dangers  unharmed,  and  enter  the  office 
with  their  powers  properly  disciplined,  with  a  just  under- 
standing of  the  doctrines  they  are  to  teach,  and  lofty  views  of 
the  objects  at  which  they  are  to  aim.  There  is  no  position 
more  dignified  and  hopeful  than  that  of  a  young  man  of  high 
powers,  thorough  culture,  and  pure  taste,  on  thus  assuming 
the  profession.  There  is  no  other  in  which  commanding 
talents,  especially  of  oratory,  so  immediately  make  themselves 
felt,  and  insure  occupation,  respect,  and  influence.  There  is 
none  that  unfolds  a  prospect  so  adapted  to  give  elevation  to 
the  aflbctions,  and  excite  to  strenuous  exertion. 

VL  The  period,  however,  which  intervenes  between  ad- 
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mission  to  the  office  and  a  settlement,  is  often  marked  by 
difficulties  and  trials.  They  are  called  to  a  new  experiment 
of  their  powers.  They  are  placed  in  a  new  relation  to  man. 
They  are  hurried,  perhaps,  into  scenes  of  toil,  soitow,  or  per- 
plexity, that  they  had  not  anticipated,  and  for  which  they  are 
but  very  partially  prepared.  Peradventure  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  evil  men  who  endeavor  to  embarrass  them 
in  their  duties,  intercept  their  influence,  or  draw  them  into 
errors  or  imprudences.  It  may  be  that  the  first  duty  to  which 
they  are  summoned,  is  the  defence  of  the  truth  against  artful 
and  unscrupulous  objectors ;  or  that  the  first  question  they 
are  required  to  decide,  is  whether  they  will  swerve  from  their 
fidelity  to  Christ,  and  become  the  adherents  of  some  ambitious 
leader,  or  teach  a  false  doctrine,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor 
of  a  party  who  otherwise  will  obstruct  their  settlement.  The 
difficulties  of  that  period  are  sometimes  greater  than  of  any 
other.  Unless  well  established  in  their  principles,  aware  of 
the  proper  methods  of  confuting  objections  and  meeting  the 
arts  of  the  plotting,  swayed  supremely  by  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  and  raised  by  his  Spirit  to  wisdom  and  steadfastness, 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  under  the  color  of  expe- 
diency, into  a  compromise  of  the  truth,  and  placing  them- 
selves in  a  position  in  which,  perhaps,  for  years,  they  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  either  of  disguising  their  sen- 
timents, maintaining  a  ceaseless  contest,  or  else  consenting  to 
be  the  disciples  and  tools  of  men.  A  diversity  of  tastes,  cap- 
tiousness,  the  wish  of  ambitious  individuals  to  dictate,  the 
determination  of  unscrupulous  persons  to  make  the  minister 
the  instrument  of  their  selfish  purposes,  partialities  for  other 
candidates,  and  not  unfrequently  the  interference  of  aspiring 
individuals  in  the  vicinity,  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  such 
as  are  not  of  their  party,  make  that  period  of  their  ministry 
one  of  anxieties,  difficulties,  and  dangers,  that  sometimes  exert 
a  sinister  influence  on  all  their  subsequent  lives. 

YII.  Among  the  difficulties  with  which,  after  obtaining  a 
settlement,  they  are  called  to  contend,  is  the  want  of  adequate 
.m^ans  for  their  support.  It  is  expressly  ordained  that  they 
that    preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,"  and  that 

he  that  is  taught  in  the  word"  should    communicate  unto 
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him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things."  And  that  is  not  merely 
equitable,  but  indispensable,  in  order  to  their  discharging  the 
duties  of  their  office.  They  are  generally  dependent  on  their 
labors  for  their  subsistence.  They  cannot  unite  two  profes- 
sions, and  succeed  in  either,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  or 
physician.  Whatever  time  and  care  is  bestowed  on  a  mere 
secular  occupation,  undertaken  for  a  livelihood,  is  not  only 
injuriously  withdrawn  from  their  pastoral  labors  or  studies, 
but  the  weariness  and  distraction  which  it  occasions,  diminish 
the  effectiveness  of  that  which  is  left  for  their  proper  work. 
The  office  of  a  church  in  this  relation  is  very  beautifully  and 
impressively  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  candlestick,  or  lamp- 
stand,  which  is  employed  in  the  Apocalypse  as  its  symbol. 
The  function  of  the  lamp  or  candle  placed  on  the  stand,  is  to 
shed  light  through  the  apartment  where  it  is  stationed,  that 
those  who  dwell  or  meet  there  may  discern  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  see  their  nature  and  relations,  and 
be  able  to  exert  the  agencies  to  which  they  are  called  intelli- 
gently and  with  success.  And  that  is  its  sole  use.  It  is  not 
placed  there  as  an  ornament.  It  is  not  stationed  there  to  be 
veiled  or  prevented,  by  smothering,  from  diffiising  its  light.  It 
is  not  designed  nor  fitted  for  any  other  service  than  to  give 
light ;  nor  can  it  in  fact  be,  as  a  candle  or  lamp,  appropriated 
to  any  other.  If  assigned  to  another  use  it  must  be  simply  as 
a  material  irrespective  of  its  form,  as  oil  spermaceti,  wax, 
cotton,  or  whatever  the  element  is  of  which  it  consists.  On 
the  other  hand  the  office  oS  the  candlestick  or  lampstand  is  to 
support  the  candle  or  lamp  in  a  proper  position  to  diffuse  its 
light  through  the  apartment.  The  candlestick  itself  may  be 
ornamented.  Adaptation  to  its  use  requires,  that  its  parts 
should  be  duly  proportioned  to  each  other ;  that  its  foot  shoidd 
be  of  sufficient  breadth  to  sustain  the  stem,  and  the  stem  of  a 
height  and  size  in  correspondence  with  the  foot,  and  the  whole 
in  harmony  with  the  light  it  is  to  sustain  and  the  position  it  is 
to  occupy.  A  massy  candlestick  is  not  necessary  to  support 
a  taper.  A  stand  so  slight  as  barely  to  support  a  taper,  is  not 
suited  to  receive  a  large  candle.  The  foot,  the  stem,  and  the 
top,  may  be  shaped  with  elegance  and  enchased  with  flowers^ 
fruits,  and  other  graceful  forms,  that  add,  perhaps,  to  its 
strength,  while  they  make  it  an  object  of  beauty  and  taste. 
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Its  sole  office,  however,  is  to  support  a  candle  or  lamp.  If 
not  appropriated  to  that  use,  its  whole  design,  except  as  a  mere 
ornament,  is  lost.  It  cannot,  with  good  taste,  be  employed  to 
sustain  anything  else.  Other  objects,  however  beautiful  in 
themselves,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  an  orange, 
appear  out  of  place,  and  grotesque  when  set  in  it.  In  like 
manner  the  office  of  a  church,  as  a  support,  is  to  sustain  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  one  who  difiuses  around  him  the  light 
of  God's  word,  and  enables  those  within  his  sphere  to  under- 
stand  and  fulfil  their  religious  duties.  It  is  not  its  business  to 
support  an  agent  of  any  other  species.  It  does  not  fulfil  its 
office  while  it  refuses  or  neglects  to  sustain  a  true  minister  of 
the  word.  It  does  not  answer  its  end  by  merely  upholding  one 
of  that  character  in  a  condition  in  which  he  can  but  half  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  his  ministry.  From  a  variety  of 
causes,  however,  there  are  many  churches  that  but  very  in- 
adequately fulfil  the  office  which  Christ  has  thus  assigned 
them. 

In  some  cases  it  is  probably  rather  from  inconsideration 
than  a  want  either  of  disposition  or  means.  There  are 
instances  in  which  salaries  that  were  once  liberal,  have  gra- 
dually become  insufficient  by  the  increased  expenses  of  living. 
A  considerable  advance  has  taken  place  within  thirty  years 
in  wages,  the  prices  of  food,  and  the  expenses  of  education  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sums  to  be  appropriated  to 
benevolent  objects,  to  books,  and  the  entertainment  of  com- 
pany, have  been  seriously  augmented.  Wages  have  become 
so  high  that  a  minister,  owning  or  renting  a  farm,  if  obliged 
to  hire  laborers  to  cultivate  it,  must  pay  as  much  in  that  form 
for  his  produce  as  it  would  cost  to  purchase  it  directly.  If  a 
railroad  pass  near  his  parish,  or  a  manufactory  and  village 
have  been  erected  in  the  vicinity,  the  increased  demand  has 
raised  prices  to  such  a  degree,  perhaps,  that  the  meat,  grain, 
fuel,  and  other  articles  that  thirty  years  ago  might  have  been 
purchased  for  one  hundred  dollars,  now  cost  one  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty.  If  he  live  on  a  thoroughfare  that  is  much 
frequented,  the  number  of  ministers,  agents  of  benevolent 
societies,  and  others,  whom  he  is  called  to  entertain,  is  perhaps 
ten  times  greater  than  it  formerly  was ;  and  has  become  in 
some  positions  a  most  serious  evil.   The  minister's  house  it 
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ooQveried  into  an  inn,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  are  over- 
burdened  with  labor  and  care.  Not  only  do  the  ministers  of 
the  vicinity  and  their  families,  who  are  heartily  welcomed, 
call  as  they  pass,  and  all  also  who  travel  on  business  for  reli- 
gious and  philanthropic  societies,  but  book-distributors,  col' 
porteurs,  and  agents  of  every  subordinate  grade,  make  his 
house  their  home  as  long  as  their  objects  require  them  to 
remain  in  his  parish. 

While,  however,  the  expenses  of  the  oiSce  in  these  and 
other  forms  are  thus  seriously  augmented,  the  salary  of  many 
remains  the  same,  perhaps,  or  nearly  the  same  as  was  given 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  that  not  improbably  in  parishes  that 
have  in  the  meantime,  by  the  very  causes  that  have  thus 
augmented  prices,  become  far  more  capable  of  making, 
without  inconvenience,  a  proportional  addition  to  their  minis- 
ters' stipend.    The  passage  of  a  railroad  or  canal  near  their 
farms,  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, or  the  erection  of  a  flourishing  village  in  their  vicinity, 
may  have  doubled  the  worth  of  their  property,  increased 
largely,  if  not  in  an  equal  ratio,  the  value  of  their  crops,  and 
multiplied  still  more  advantageously  the  modes  in  which  they 
may  make  their  labor  productive.   In  such  cases  it  is  most 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  church  to  make  a  more  liberal  pro- 
vision for  their  minister.    It  is  not  right  that  he  should  be 
left  to  serve  them  for  «  sum  that  is  no  longer  adequate  to 
supply  his  wants.   It  is  peculiarly  inequitable  and  ungenerous 
that  he  should  be  made  to  suflbr  from  the  very  causes  that 
promote  their  prosperity,  and  place  it  more  easily  in  their 
power  to  yield  him  a  fair  support   And  the  relief  should  be 
afforded  as  soon  as  the  evil  is  felt,  not  postponed  till  be  hat 
become  burdened  with  debt,  or  disheartened  by  their  want  of 
sympathy.    There  are  other  parishes  in  which  there  hag, 
perhaps,  been  no  such  augmentation  of  wealth,  but  which  are 
yet  amply  able  to  give  their  pastor  a  salary  commensuratt 
with  his  present  expenses ;  and  it  should  be  done  cheerfully. 
He  is  now  as  fully  entitled  to  an  adequate  support  as  his  jpro- 
decessor  was,  who  received  the  same  sum  as  is  now  given 
when  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollan  purchased  what  now 
requires  six  hundred ;  or  six  hundred  that  for  which  eigte 
hundred  are  now  needed.   Themmberof  ministers  who  bam 
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an  inadequate  support  in  parishes  of  these  classes  is,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  large.  How  many  hearts,  harassed  with 
anxieties  and  depressed  with  embarrassments,  would  be  re- 
lieved and  gladdened  could  the  attention  of  their  flocks  be 
properly  drawn  to  their  condition,  and  a  just  and  generous 
provision  made  for  their  necessities!  With  what  renewed 
cheerfulness  and  resolution,  with  what  augmented  zeal  would 
many  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  devote  themselves  to  the 
labors  of  their  oiSce !  How  many  duties  would  they  be  able 
to  perform  which  they  are  now  forced  to  neglect!  How 
much  would  it  attach  them  to  their  people,  and  their  people 
to  them,  and  contribute  to  make  their  ministry  happy  and 
effective ! 

There  are  many  congregations,  however,  that  if  aware  of 
the  inadequacy  of  their  pastors'  salary,  and  disposed,  if  in 
their  power,  to  increase  it,  find  it  difficult,  either  from  the 
smallness  of  their  number,  or  the  narrowness  of  their  means. 
Some  that  were  once  large  have,  by  some  event,  perhaps,  that 
was  not  unfavorable  to  their  general  prosperity,  been  greatly 
reduced  in  size.  The  establishment  of  a  manufactory,  per- 
haps, or  the  growth  of  a  village  at  a  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  parish,  has  led  to  the  organization  of  a  new  church, 
and  drawn  away  half  of  those  who  originally  contributed  to 
the  salary.  The  wealth  of  both  congregations,  and  their 
power  of  earning,  may  have  been  increased  by  the  change, 
and  yet  they  may  be  unequal  to  a  liberal  support  of  two 
ministers.  A  division  may  have  arisen  from  causes  that  are 
not  attended  by  an  accession  of  wealth.  A  difference  of  doc- 
trinal views  may  have  led  to  a  secession  of  one  third  or  one 
half  of  the  families,  and  institution  of  another  church.  The 
addition  to  the  population  by  immigrants,  consequential  on 
the  erection  of  .manufactories,  may  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
persons  ot  other  denominations,  and  led  to  the  organization 
of  so  many  societies  that  not  one  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
number  and  property  to  give  to  their  minister  an  adequate 
salary.  There  are  many  churches  in  those  parts  of  the  coun* 
try  that  have  been  recently  settled  that  have  not  risen  to 
such  numbers  and  strength,  as  to  make  it  practicable  to  appros 
priate  such  a  sum  to  their  pastor  as  is  necessary  to  his  support. 
The  population,  of  the  towns  inr  which  they  are  situated  'it 
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sparse.  One  fourth  or  one  third  of  them,  perhaps,  are  from 
Ireland,  Grermany,  or  some  other  foreign  country,  and  do  not 
profess  the  Protestant  faith.  A  large  share  of  the  others  are 
not  improbably  either  wholly  indifferent,  or  universalists, 
deists,  or  atheists,  who  openly  oppose  an  evangelical  ministry. 
The  church  is  small;  the  aid  received  from  those  who  are 
not  its  members  slight ;  and  the  adequate  support  of  a  pastor 
impracticable  without  assistance  from  abroad.  The  institu- 
tion of  societies  to  supply  churches  of  that  class  with  both 
means  apd  ministers,  while  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of 
their  first  years,  is  the  tnost  comprehensive  and  effective 
method  that  has  been  devised  of  rendering  them  the  aid 
which  they  need ;  the  scale  on  which  they  are  acting  is  large, 
and  in  a  degree  magnificent,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from 
their  agencies  immense.  They  are  not,  however,  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  the  population.  They  may  yet  be 
carried  to  several  times  their  present  exteilt  without  fully  ^ 
occupying  the  scene  that  is  open  to  their  labors ;  and  the  field 
for  their  activity  is  likely  to  widen  by  the  occupation  of  new 
territory,  as  rapidly  as  they  can  augment  their  means. 

There  are  other  methods,  also,  in  which  necessitous  minis- 
ters might  be  relieved.  There  are  many  small  parishes, 
especially  in  the  older  states,  in  which  there  are  two  or  three 
families  of  such  ample  property,  that  an  annual  contribution 
of  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  beyond 
their  proportion,  would  not  only  not  occasion  them  any  incon- 
venience, but  be  a  better  appropriation  than  to  add  it  to 
wealth  that  already  exceeds  their  wants.  The  rich  in  the 
cities  who  have  means  to  devote  to  religious  and  philanthropic 
objects,  can  make  no  better  disposition  of  a  portion  of  them 
than  to  assist  pious  and  useful  ministers,  with  whose  wants 
they  are  acquainted,  and  of  whose  judicious  use  of  their 
gifts  they  can  feel  assured.  The  injunction :  "  Let  him  that  is 
taught  in  the  word  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in 
all  good  things,"  is  very  comprehensive.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  his  bounty  should  be  confined  to  those  from  whom  he 
himself  receives  instruction.  It  may  be  extended  to  those 
also  who  teach  others ;  for  it  is  added :  "  As  we  have  oppor- 
tunity, let  us  do  good  unto  all,  especially  unto  them  who  are 
of  the  household  of  faith."   And  a  reason  given  for  it  is,  that 
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"  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  famt  not."  The  provi- 
sion which  is  sometimes  made  by  a  wealthy  member  of  a 
church,  in  his  will,  for  an  annual  payment  to  a  minister  whose 
salary  is  inadequate,  during  his  life,  or  his  ministry  in  the 
parish  in  which  he  is  settled,  is  very  commendable,  and  might 
advantageously  become  much  more  common.  Were  the 
rich  to  adopt  these  methods,  they  might  often  accomplish 
more  by  their  gifts,  and,  from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the 
parties,  more  satisfactorily  to  themselves  than  by  any  other 
appropriation. 

YIII.  The  worst  perplexities  and  trials  of  a  minister  some- 
times spring  from  his  church  and  congregation.  It  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  primitive  ages  that  men  assumed  the  Christian 
name  who  loved  the  pre-eminence,  and  made  a  gain  of  godli- 
ness, and  a  god  of  their  appetites  and  passions.  They  are  as 
numerous  now,  and  as  restless  and  aggressive  as  their  ancient 
predecessors.  Sometimes  an  artful,  ambitious,  and  domi- 
neering individual  attempts  to  rule  both  the  pastor  and  people, 
and  renders  a  ministry  ineffective  by  the  distractions  he 
occasions,  and  the  evil  passions  he  excites.  At  another,  a 
bold,  pushing,  and  unscrupulous  person  enters  a  church,  that 
he  may  make  religion  the  instrument  or  cloak  of  his  avarice 
or  ambition.  He  thrives,  and  gives  liberally.  He  is  loud  in 
his  professions,  and  makes  his  influence  felt  by  promptness 
and  zeal  in  all  measures  that  have  the  promotion  of  religion, 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
for  their  object.  But  he  deceives,  he  cheats,  he  robs  the  poor 
and  fatherless  who  fall  within  his  power.  He  perverts  to  his 
own  selfish  ends,  every  interest  with  which  he  is  intrusted. 
He  joins  the  wicked  in  their  atrocious  schemes,  and  plots  and 
intrigues  to  draw  the  unsuspecting  within  his  grasp,  and 
pursues  the  upright  who  obstruct  and  thwart  his  evil  designs 
with  a  rancorous  and  deadly  malice.  If  the  minister  privately 
remonstrates  with  him»  he  disr^;ards  it.  If  he  publicly  rebukes 
him,  and  urges  him  to  make  reparation  for  his  injustice,  he 
becomes  an  implacable  enemy,  and  attempts  to  drive  him 
from  his  station  by  intrigue  and  abuse.  If,  finding  his  exhor- 
tations ineffective,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  church  to  correct 
him,  a  party,  animated,  perhaps,  by  the  same  passions,  drawn 
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to  his  side  by  his  acts,  or  purchased  by  his  wealth,  is  organ- 
ized to  support  him.  If  the  minister  hesitates,  and  endeavors 
to  escape  these  dangers  by  silence,  he  incurs  the  suspicion 
and  reproach  of  approving  the  evil ;  while  directly  to  counte- 
nance it,  were  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  upright  and 
pious,  and  sink  from  the  lofty  station  of  an  ambassador  of 
God  to  a  tool  and  a  pander  of  evil.  Religion  is  thus  disgraced, 
the  church  dishonored,  and  his  ministry  obstructed,  by  means 
which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  counteract.  To  discipline  a 
person  of  wealth,  high  professional  rank,  or  large  politicd 
influence,  for  any  species  of  oflTence  that  is  not  either 
punishable  by  the  civil  law,  or  universally  felt  to  be  dis- 
graceful,  is  usually  impossible.  Could  the  veil  be  withdrawn 
from  the  struggles  to  which  pastors  have  in  some  instances 
been  called  by  persons  of  that  class,  a  train  of  anxieties, 
mortifications,  and  discouragements  would  be  disclosed,  that 
few  other  conditions  generate.  A  more  embarrassing 
position  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  that  of  a  minister 
whose  people  have  been  led  by  such  causes,  to  the  feeling  that 
it  is  more  creditable  to  be  mere  members  of  the  congregation 
than  to  belong  to  the  church  ;  that  to  make  a  profession  of 
religion  exposes  them  to  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  or  the 
charge  of  sanctioning  men  whose  unprincipled  lives  they 
detest. 

IX.  A  minister  is  sometimes  harassed  and  obstructed  by 
individuals  in  his  church  or  congregation  who  endeavor  to 
constrain  him  to  co-operate  with  them  in  some  controversy 
or  undertaking  that  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  duties 
of  his  ofiice.  A  body,  perhaps,  of  anti-masons,  abolitionists, 
anti-colonizationists,  or  some  other  class,  urge  and  demand 
that  he  should  espouse  their  cause,  and  be  the  organ  of  incul- 
cating their  doctrines  and  uttering  their  denunciations.  That 
many  of  their  views  are  erroneous,  that  their  undertakings 
lie  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  oflice,  that  their  schemes  are 
impracticable,  that  to  comply  with  their  demands  were  to 
desert,  instead  of  fulfilling  his  duties,  is  no  justification,  in 
their  judgment,  of  his  refusal  to  become  the  advocate  and 
instrument  of  their  wishes.  If  he  hesitates,  they  urge  him 
with  every  plea  that  can  increase  his  uncertainty  or  excite 
his  fears.    If  he  decline,  they  assail  him  with  reproaches  and 
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false  accusations ;  threaten  to  withdraw  their  rapport ;  and 
intrigue  and  cabal  to  alienate  his  people,  and  force  him  from 
his  station.  The  injustice,  intolerance,  and  fierceness  which 
parties  sometimes  thus  display,  were  scarcely  surpassed  by 
the  persecuting  rulers  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  dark  ages»  and 
show  that  if  the  dungeon,  the  scourge,  and  the  stake,  are  not 
the  reward  of  dissenting  from  their  wishes,  it  is  for  want  of 
power,  not  because  their  dispositions  or  principles  forbid  it. 
Those  who  fall  under  their  displeasure  are  called  to  a  direct 
and  specific  decision  whether  they  will  act  as  the  ministers  of 
God,  or  become  the  organs  and  slaves  of  rash  and  iU-jud^ng 
men ;  whether  they  will  devote  themselves  to  the  labors  that 
pertain  to  their  ofllce,  or  neglecting  them,  yield  their  time 
and  influence  to  discussions  and  agitations  that  are  foreign  to 
their  duties,  and  can  only  distract  the  church,  and  augment, 
instead  of  diminishing,  the  evils  they  propose  to  cure. 

X.  Periods  of  religious  excitement  are  often  prolific  of 
difficulties  and  dangers.  Some  forward,  zealous  individual, 
perhaps,  wishes  to  resign  his  station  as  a  learner  and  become 
a  teacher,  who  soon  makes  it  apparent  that  he  is  more 
desirous  of  gaining  hearers  and  admirers,  than  to  win 
converts  to  Christ ;  or  an  indiscreet  or  sinister  party  intro- 
duces a  demagogue  from  abroad,  who  founds  his  system  <^ 
agitation  on  a  false  theory  of  religion,  or  our  nature,  and 
leads  those  whom  he  influences  to  a  delusive  and  fanatical 
excitement. 

XI.  The  rise  of  false  teachers  and  organization  of  powerful 
parties  to  assail  the  truth  and  give  currency  to  erroneous 
doctrines,  often  subject  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  gi-eat  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  Their  love  of  the  gospel,  their  aversion 
to  error,  their  courage  to  avow  and  maintain  the  truth,  their 
fidelity  to  the  great  trusts  with  which  they  are  charged,  an 
put  to  a  severe  trial.  If  calm,  resolute,  and  faithful  in  vindi- 
eating  the  gospel,  and  confuting  the  false  systems  substituted 
in  its  place,  they  give,  in  withstanding  the  treacherous  arts, 
resisting  the  malevolent  influences,  and  enduring  the 
reproaches  and  abuse  with  which  they  are  assailed,  as 
decisive  proofs  of  their  allegiance  as  they  would  in  a  true 
confession  on  the  scaflfold  or  at  the  stake ;  and  if,  through 
indifference,  a  fear  of  worldly  disadvantages,  or  a  hope  of 
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oonspicuity  and  power,  they  disown  what  they  know  to  be 
truth,  and  join  in  assailing  it,  and  teaching  a  false  gospel,  they 
give  as  ample  evidence  that  they  are  not  his  true  ministers, 
as  they  would  in  disclaiming  him  before  a  persecuting 
tribunal.  As  they  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  alle- 
giance to  two  sovereigns,  whose  claims  are  subversive  of  each 
other,  he  whom  they  directly  serve  is  indisputably  their  real 
master.  And  how  many,  when  subjected  to  that  test,  have 
proved  unfaithful !  It  leads  to  a  more  unfavorable  judgment 
of  many  in  the  sacred  office  than  any  other  criterion.  What 
sudden  revolutions  of  doctrine  are  sometimes  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  the  movements  of  a  great  party !  With  what 
zeal  individuals  become  animated,  who  had  before  displayed 
little  fervor!  To  what  an  unscrupulous  subserviency  to 
bad  leaders  and  evil  schemes  they  descend!  And  what 
rewards  of  flattery,  office,  and  influence,  are  the  result  of  their 
apostasy  ! 

XII.  These  dangers  come  from  without.  There  are  some 
^who  are  exposed  to  a  still  more  formidable  class,  that  have 
their  origin  in  a  restless  temperament,  excessive  self-estimation, 
or  an  ambition  of  notoriety  and  influence.  There  are  persons 
to  whom  the  significance  of  a  theory,  or  a  thought,  seems  to 
be  constituted  by  its  relation  to  themselves.  The  moment  it 
comes  into  their  possession,  or  awakens  their  interest,  it 
becomes  invested  with  an  extraordinary  importance  and 
authority.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  original  with  them.  It  may 
have  been  promulgated,  gained  a  crowd  of  disciples,  and  been 
confuted,  at  a  dozen  difierent  periods.  They  may  have 
drawn  it  from  some  one  to  whom  they  would  be  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness.  They,  perhaps,  may  think 
it  inconsistent  with  their  self-respect  and  reputation,  to  admit 
that  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  their  own  lofty  powers.  Possibly, 
they  not  only  are  not  its  authors,  but  are  not  masters  even  of 
its  true  import;  but,  however  that  may  be,  their  entertaining 
it  is  equivalent,  in  their  estimation,  to  its  origination,  stamps 
it  with  authority,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  mankind  to  receive 
it  with  admiration,  and  give  them  the  credit  of  the  exalted 
genias  which  it  bespeaks.  This  delusion  prompts  them  to 
quit,  for  a  period,  at  least,  other  subjects,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  inculcation  of  their  favorite  theme.   Each  topic 
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that  engages  their  notice,  is,  for  the  time,  the  greatest,  the 
most  essential  to  be  understood,  and  the  most  elevating,  and 
owes  its  power  to  exa]t  and  delight  to  its  exhibition  by  them- 
selves. They  are,  accordingly,  occupied  with  a  perpetual 
succession  of  hobbies,  each  of  which  transcends  every  other ; 
and  make  it  their  business  to  display  themselves,  in  place  of 
proclaiming  the  gospel.  Their  ministry  is,  consequently,  a 
mere  round  of  superficial  excitement.  They  are  always  on 
the  point  of  achieving  some  great  thing,  but  never  advance 
beyond  the  promise ;  and  the  result  is,  that  they  miss  the  true 
aim  of  their  office,  become  objects  of  disgust  and  ridicule, 
and  obstruct  the  gospel,  instead  of  making  it  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

There  are  others,  to  whom  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  a 
doctrine  or  theory  depend  on  its  adaptation  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  conspicuity  and  influence.  Will  the  announcement  of 
it  attract  attention  ?  Can  it  be  set  off  as  a  novelty  ?  Will  it 
give  them  the  reputation  of  genius  and  learning  ?  Can  they 
make  it  the  means  of  winning  disciples  and  forming  a  party, 
and  raise  themselves  thereby  to  a  position  that  will  gratify 
their  ambition  ?  If  their  self-confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
low  estimate  of  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  those  whom 
they  are  to  address  on  the  other,  give  them  assurance  of 
success,  they  resolve  on  the  experiment,  and  put  forth  their 
dogma  or  hypothesis  with  lofty  pretensions.  The  wonder  or 
applause  it  excites,  kindles  their  ambition.  They  begin  to 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  and  proceed  to 
organize  their  admirers  and  disciples.  Their  scheme  is,  of 
course,  as  false  as  the  end  for  which  they  employ  it.  Were 
it  true,  it  would  not  be  suited  to  such  a  purpose.  Its 
character  is  seen  and  exposed,  and  it  becomes  a  source  of 
discredit  in  place  of  honor,  and  an  obstacle  instead  of  an  aid 
to  their  ambition.  The  repulse  they  meet,  mortifies  and 
exasperates  them.  They  are  too  proud  to  submit  to  a  defeat. 
They  are  too  unprincipled  to  retract.  They  resolve,  at  all 
hazards,  not  to  be  baffled,  and  resort  to  expedients  that  are  as 
base  and  profligate  as  their  principles.  The  objections  that 
are  urged  against  their  theory  are  unanswerable ; — the  proofs 
of  their  ignorance  and  absurdity  resistless.  To  evade 
them,  therefore,  they  renounce  integrity,  and  aver  that 
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they  are  not  understood,  or  disowning  the  chief  features  of 
their  doctrine,  endeavor  to  disguise  it  under  a  different 
phraseology ;  or  set  it  on  a  new  ground  from  which  it  cannot 
be  struck  by  the  blows  that  have  demolished  the  foundation 
on  which  it  was  first  placed.  Embroiled,  thus,  in  a  hopeless 
contest  both  with  the  truth  and  with  themselves,  they  proceed 
from  worse  to  worse,  till  shamelessness  in  misrepresentation, 
chicane,  and  impiety,  become  their  chief  characteristics  ;  and 
what  they  began  in  vanity  and  ambition,  they  end  in  despe- 
ration and  disgrace. 

There  is  another  class,  whose  power  of  entertaining  and 
exciting  an  audience  by  singularity,  smartness,  extravagance, 
and  even  buffoonery,  betrays  them  into  the  cultivation  of 
those  faults,  till  they  reach  an  extreme  that  is  worthy  only  of 
a  mountebank.  They  are  never  content,  especially  on  great 
occasions,  till  they  have  dissipated  the  gravity  of  their 
hearers  by  some  witticism,  shocked  them  by  some  departure 
from  common  sense  or  good  taste,  or  excited  surprise  and 
wonder  at  the  strangeness  and  unnaturalness  of  their  thoughts. 
The  result  is,  that  their  best  powers  are  distorted,  and  per- 
verted  to  a  false  use ;  and  their  people,  in  place  of  being 
instructed,  are  furnished  only  with  misshapen  ideas  and 
extravagances ;  instead  of  being  aided  in  seriousness,  are  put 
to  a  perpetual  struggle  to  preserve  themselves  from  indecorum 
and  irreverence.  Into  what  follies,  what  sins,  and  what 
sorrows,  do  those  who  yield  to  these  passions  and  weaknesses 
plunge !  Let  the  history  of  the  ministers  of  a  generation  or 
a  church  be  investigated,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  to 
causes  like  these  that  a  large  share  of  those  owe  their  ruin, 
who  make  shipwreck  of  their  talents,  their  usefulness,  and 
their  character. 

The  sacred  office  is  thus  the  instrument  of  a  perpetual  trial 
of  the  truth,  piety,  and  wisdom,  or  the  opposite  characteristics, 
of  those  who  exercise  it.  The  adverse  influences  that  assail 
them,  put  them  under  the  necessity  of  acting  out  their  views 
and  affections,  and  showing  whether  they  are  the  disciples 
and  servants  of  Christ  or  not.  And  his  providence  is  thus 
conducted  to  produce  that  manifestation,  to  discipline  them 
to  subjection  to  him,  s^lf-denial,  humbleness,  faith,  fidelity,  a 
war  with  evil  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  contest  for  truth  and 
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righteousness  ;  or,  if  animated  by  an  opposite  spirit,  to  a  war 
on  them ;  and  their  agency  under  this  training,  is  an  index  to 
their  character,  and  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  awards  that  are 
to  be  assigned  them.  This  great  fact  gives  a  fearful  import  to 
their  ministry,  and  should  prompt  to  watchfulness,  self-denial, 
and  a  fervent  desire  of  God's  guidance  and  support.  And 
contemplated  in  this  relation,  the  spectacle  they  present  to 
the  universe  is  of  immeasurable  interest.  The  great  line  that 
divides  them  into  two  classes,  is  as  visible  and  conspicuoos  as 
that  which  separates  good  from  evil,  and  light  from  darkness. 
The  worldly,  by  meeting  these  tests,  show  how  vain,  how 
ambitious,  and  how  treacherous  they  are ;  and  manifest  it  as 
effectually  in  making  their  office  the  instrument,  in  the  forms 
that  now  prevail,  of  pride,  ambition,  and  malevolence,  as  it 
was  shown  by  the  false  ministers  of  other  ages  who  turned 
from  the  truth,  and  made  a  gain  of  godliness,  in  the  nnxies 
that  were  peculiar  to  their  periods.  And  a  similar  retribution 
awaits  them.  No  more  terrible  futurity  can  be  conceived 
than  that  of  the  ministers  who  prostitute  their  office  to  sinister 
ends  ;  to  whom  it  owes  its  attractions  to  the  gratifications  it 
yields  to  their  vanity ;  who  make  it  the  instrument  of 
ambition,  and  aim  to  reach  their  object  by  false  and  impious 
doctrines  propagated  in  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  They  may 
succeed  for  a  brief  period,  gather  a  crowd  of  admiring 
disciples,  and  trample  down  those  who  resist  their  errors  ; 
but  their  triumph  is  to  be  short.  Ere  a  moment— compared 
to  the  periods  that  are  to  follow — has  passed,  they  will  be 
roused  from  their  delusion,  and  compelled,  through  eternal 
ages,  to  see  and  feel  that  their  errors  and  sins  are  what  they 
are  represented  to  be  by  those  whom  they  now  contemn. 
The  greater  their  success,  the  more  terrible  will  be  their 
defeat.  The  larger  the  crowd  whom  they  seduce  to  apostasy, 
the  more  awful  the  confutation  of  their  false  doctrines ;  as 
every  one  whom  they  draw  to  destruction  is  to  be  an  ever 
present  proof  of  their  error.  The  question,  whatever  it  be, 
between  them  and  the  Almighty,  is  to  be  put  to  an  eternal 
trial.  Do  they  doubt  his  existence  ?  Do  they  deny  the 
proofs  of  his  being  ?  He  will  demonstrate  their  error  by 
visibly  manifesting  himself  to  them'  on  his  tribunal,  and 
assigning  them  their  reward.    Do  they  deny  his  power,  or 
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doubt  his  right  to  reign  ?  He  will  confute  them  by  for  ever 
exercising  over  them  that  power,  and  enforcing  that  right. 
Do  they  reject  Christ's  Deity  and  expiation,  and  make  man 
his  own  lawgiver  and  saviour  ?  He  will  verify  his  Divinity 
and  maintain  his  prerogatives,  by  a  retributive  administration 
over  them  through  their  immortal  being.  What  an  issue 
of  their  contest  with  him !  As  they  advance  along  the  line  of 
interminable  ages,  and  experience  the  results  of  their  apostasy, 
what  realizations  will  take  possession  of  them,  of  their  mad- 
ness in  plunging  down  that  abyss  of  ruin,  for  the  sake  of  the 
momentary  pleasures  which  were  their  objects  here !  If  any 
who  are  to  people  the  realms  of  darkness  are  to  be  more 
wretched  than  others,  and  sigh  with  a  deeper  intensity  for 
annihilation,  they,  doubtless,  will  be  the  demagogues  and 
heresiarchs  of  the  church,  who,  for  the  gratification  of  a  paltry 
pride  and  ambition,  employ  themselves  in  prompting  men  to 
reject  the  truth,  and  build  their  hopes  of  heaven  on  a  false 
foundation  ! 

But  if  their  future  is  dark  and  appalling ;  the  prospects  that 
unfold  to  the  humble,  the  unswerving,  the  zealous,  the  faithful, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  as  consoling  and  august  They 
are  surrounded,  indeed,  by  dangers ;  they  are  obstructed  by 
difficulties ;  they  are  subjected  to  severe  trials ;  but  they  are 
no  greater  than  are  requisite  to  a  full  proof  of  their  fidelity. 
It  is  in  these  identical  circumstances  that  God  calls  them  to 
testify  their  allegiance.  It  is  in  these  conditions  of  necessity, 
of  dependence  on  him,  and  of  contest  with  evil,  that  they  are 
to  make  that  manifestation  of  their  awe,  love,  trust,  devoted- 
ness,  courage,  inflexible  adherence  to  his  truth,  and  submis- 
sion to  his  authority,  that  is  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  truly 
his,  and  prepare  the  way  for  his  proceeding  on  that  fact  in  his 
administration  over  them  and  others  throughout  the  round 
of  everlasting  years.  Were  they  aware  of  the  ends  that  are 
to  be  answered  by  these  dispensations ;  could  they  see  the  vast 
results  that  are  to  spring  from  them — painful  as  their  circum- 
stances often  are— they  would  welcome,  in  place  of  shunning 
them ;  because  they  discipline  them  to  a  subjection  to  God 
that  is  to  prepare  them  for  a  crown.  And  how  sublime  the 
change  that  awaits  them  when  the  struggle  reaches  its  end ! 
They  are,  perhaps,  dishonored  here;  God  is  there  to 
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acknowledge  them  as  his.  Their  doctrines  are  now  decried 
and  calumniated ;  they  are  then  to  be  owned  and  vindicated 
as  his  eternal  truth.  They  are  now  harassed  by  want,  ob- 
structed by  hindrances,  assailed  by  restless  and  malignant  foes  ; 
they  are  then  to  be  crowned  as  victors  through  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  exalted  to  a  glorious  and  imperishable  in- 
heritance. 


Art.  III. — Objections  to  the  Laws  of  Stmbolization. 

BY  THE  editor. 

The  views  we  have  advanced  of  the  laws  of  symbols  and 
figures  not  only  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies, 
but  a  large  body  of  constructions  also  that  are  put  on  the 
historical  and  didactic  Scriptures ;  and,  if  legitimate,  overturn 
whole  systems  of  speculation,  in  regard  to  the  import  of 
language,  the  design  of  the  administration  God  is  now  exer- 
cising, and  the  nature  of  the  dispensation  he  is  hereafter  to 
establish  over  the  world.    Among  these  are  the  doctrines  of 
Swedenborg  and  his  disciples  in  respect  to  the  import  and 
laws  of  language  and  the  characteristics  of  symbols  ;  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  are  to  be  explained.    They  not  only  proceed  in  many  of 
their  explications  on  different  theories,  but  their  psychological 
system  is  made  so  directly  the  ground  of  their  views  of  lan- 
guage and  symbols,  and  their  views  of  symbols  and  language 
are  so  essential  to  the  support  both  of  their  psychology  and  of 
Swedenborg's  claim  to  inspiration  ;  that  if  they  are  over- 
turned, their  whole  system  falls.    This  is  seen  by  those  who 
advocate  that  scheme,  and  the  necessity  felt  of  an  endeavor 
to  shield  it  from  that  catastrophe,  by  assailing  the  principles 
of  interpretation  we  have  advanced.    The  organ  of  that  deno- 
mination, "  The  New  Church  Repository,"  edited  by  Professor 
Bush,  has,  accordingly,  been  made  the  vehicle  of  a  series  o( 
articles  on  this  subject.    No  regret  is  felt,  Professor  B.  assures 
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us,  at  this  necessity  of  defending  their  principles.  So  far  from 
it,  they  welcome  the  opportunity  it  presents  of  a  fair  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  questions,  in  respect  to  interpre- 
tation, that  are  at  issue  between  them  and  their  opponents. 
He  says : — 

The  true  issue  bids  fair  at  length  to  be  made.  The  principles  on 
which  the  inspired  word  is  to  be  interpreted  are  beginning  to  attract 
attft*ntion.  What  the  New  Churchman  has  so  long  desiderated  in  vain, 
seems  at  last  likely  to  be  accorded  to  his  wishes — viz.  a  bold,  distinct, 
unequivocal  carrying  out,  to  its  just  results,  of  the  literal  theory  of  inter- 
pretation. It  is  immaterial  to  him,  whether  tliis  be  done  in  formal 
antagonism  to  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  sense,  or  on  any 
other  ground.  What  he  desires  is  to  see  the  principle  asserted,  defined, 
and  defended." — N.  C.  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

He  and  his  friends,  accordingly — if  we  are  to  judge  from 
their  protestations — indulge  no  apprehensions  that  they  shall 
not  prove  victorious  in  the  contest.  They  not  only  regard 
themselves  as  elevated  to  a  height  that  renders  them  inacces- 
sible to  all  hostile  shafts,  but  persuade  themselves  that  the  sole 
reason  that  their  antagonists  universally  have  not  long  since 
been  dispatched,  is  that  they  have  not  ventured  to  approach 
within  the  sweep  of  their  arms.  If,  however,  they  are  to 
achieve  so  satisfactory  a  victory,  we  apprehend  it  is  to  be  the 
result  of  a  future  effort ;  as  hitherto  they  have  confined  them- 
selves almost  entirely,  either  to  attempts  to  depreciate  what 
they  admit  to  be  true,  or  do  not»dispute  ; — to  the  mere  state- 
ment of  their  dissent  from  the  views  which  we  advance— or, 
as  though  that  were  to  determine  the  conflict,  to  the  announce- 
ment, without  argument,  of  their  own  peculiar  theories.  The 
questions  on  which  the  issue  depends,  have  been  left  without 
any  thorough  discussion. 

Had  these  writers  offered  only  such  objections  as  are 
founded  on  Swedenborg's  theories,  and  dependent  for  their 
validity  on  the  truth  of  his  system,  it,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
generally  thought  necessary  that  we  should  respond  to  them. 
They  have  not  confined  themselves,  however,  to  these  limits, 
but  dwelt,  in  a  large  degree,  on  the  topics  usually  urged  by 
those  who  ascribe  a  double  sense  to  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  alleged  every  species  of  consideration  by  which 
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they  could  hope  either  to  confute  us  or  excite  a  distrust  of  cor 
accuracy.  It  will  be  acceptable,  therefore,  probably  to  our 
readers  to  learn  what  can  be  offered  either  against  our  views 
of  the  laws  of  symbols  and  figures,  or  the  applications  we  have 
made  of  them,  by  parties  who  are  under  such  inducements  to 
overturn  or  embarrass  them.  A  refutation  of  their  objections 
may  also  be  of  service  to  those  who,  though  not  inclined  to 
Swedenborgianism,  are,  from  their  aversion  to  the  views  we 
maintain,  willing  to  believe,  and  propagate  the  impression, 
that  the  criticisms  of  the  Repository  are  unanswerable.  We 
propose,  therefore,  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  practicable,  to 
notice  the  principal  of  their  objections,  unfold  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  founded,  and  point  out  their  bearing  on  the 
doctrines  which  these  critics  themselves  maintain. 

The  first  allegation  offered  by  Professor  Bush  is  designed 
to  disparage  the  great  law  of  symbolization  we  have  stated, 
that  the  representative  and  that  which  it  represents,  are,  when 
the  subject  allows,  of  different  orders  or  species.  What  then 
is  his  objection  to  it  ?  Not  that  it  is  not  true.  Not  that  it  is 
not  important.  But,  simply,  that  it  is  not  adequate  to  deter- 
mine all  that  needs  to  be  known  in  order  to  a  demonstrative 
explication  of  the  symbols !    He  says  : — 

^  This  canon  he  considers  as  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  rerebr 
tion  itself^  inasmuch  as  the  inspired  interpretations  of  the  symbols  occur- 
ring in  the  prophets  will  always  be  found  to  conform  to  it  This  law  of 
symbols  he  holds  therefore  to  be  a  revealed  law,  entitled  to  the  same 
reverential  regard  with  any  othe^  portion  of  the  body  of  the  Scripiurea. 
Granting  now  an  intrinsic  truth  to  this  canon,  how  fiur  does  it  go  to 
furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  of  prophecy !  From  its 
very  nature  the  law  is  negative,  and  not  positive.  It  merely  enables 
us  to  say  that  a  given  symbol  does  not  represent  a  given  subject,  but  it 
does  not  itself  inform  us  what  it  does  represent.  It  is  a  chemical  test 
which  detects  a  spurious  coin,  but  does  not  precipitate  a  genuine  one. 
It  is  a  staff  which  wards  off  enemies,  but  not  a  magic  wand  that  sum- 
mons aiding  spirits.  It  is  a  hn  that  winnows  away  the  chaff,  but  not  a 
measure  yielding  good  gnm.  By  means  of  the  principle,  Mr.  L.  may 
expose  fifty  false  interpretations  without  establishing  one  true  one.  We 
do  not  deny  that  there  is  something  gained  even  on  this  score.  It  is  weD 
to  have  a  criterion  that  shall  enable  us  at  once  to  reject  a  Mse  construc- 
tion, but  it  would  seem  that  a  rule  oi  such  vaunted  value  should  enable 
us  to  do  more  than  this." — ^N.  G.  RqpodtQry,  vol.  iL  pp.  296,  297. 
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1  (The  objection  owes  all  its  speciousness  to  the  implied  repre- 
sentation  that  that  is  the  only  law  which  we  have  stated  for  the 
solution  of  symbols.  If  it  is  but  one  of  a  number,  if  it  is  pro- 
posed by  us  only  to  ascertain  that  characteristic  of  symboliza- 
tion  which  it  specifies,  then  that  it  accomplishes  nothing  more, 
is  no  just  objection  either  to  itself,  or  the  system  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  It  is  on  the  assumption,  accordingly,  that  that 
is  the  sole  law  that  we  have  advanced,  that  Professor  Bush 
here  proceeds.  Would  the  reader  who  had  no  other  means 
of  information  suspect  that  it  is  only  one  of  a  system  ?  Is 
there  a  hint  given  that  such  is  the  fact  ?  But  what  could  be 
more  inconsiderate  or  unjust?  Professor  B.  is  aware  that 
that  is  not  regarded  by  us  as  the  sole  law  of  symbols.  It  is 
but  one  of  a  considerable  body.  It  is  not  employed  by  us  to 
determine  all  the  questions  that  are  to  be  settled  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  representative  prophecies.  It  is  used  only  to 
establish  the  fact  which  it  specifies.  Other  facts  that  are  to 
be  ascertained  are  established  by  other  laws.  His  objection 
wholly  fails  therefore,  because  of  the  false  ground  on  which  it 
is  placed. 

Had  he,  however,  guarded  against  that  misrepresentation 
by  stating  that  the  law  in  question  is  but  one  of  a  considerable 
number,  and  is  employed  by  us  only  for  the  end  which  it 
specifies,  his  objection  would  still  have  been  equally  ineffective 
and  absurd ;  as  it  then  would  have  implied,  as  it  now  does, 
that  no  single  law,  though  both  true  and  in  a  degree  useful, 
can  be  of  any  real  value,  unless  it  ascertains  every  fact  or 
truth  that  needs  to  be  known  in  order  to  the  determination  of 
a  problem.  But  on  that  assumption  every  other  law  is  as 
obnoxious  to  the  objection  as  that  against  which  he  alleges  it. 
The  principle  is  as  applicable  to  the  laws  of  the  exact  sciences 
as  it  is  to  those  of  language.  It  may  be  alleged  agamst 
Euclid  with  as  much  effect  as  against  us.  "  Nothing  looms 
up  to  the  view"  of  geometers,  to  use  Professor  B.'s  language, 
"with  more  imposing  grandeur,  than  the  law  which  they 
''regard"  themselves  ''as  having  established"  in  respect  to 
quantities  and  magnitudes, — "  that  "  things  that  are  equal  to 
the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another."  But  what  a  con- 
summate fallacy,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  argument !  "  Granting 
now  an  intrinsic  truth  to  this  canon,  how  far  does  it  go  to 
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furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems"  of  geometry  ? 
It  does  not  explain  a  single  intricacy ;  it  does  not  remove  a 
solitary  difficulty.  It  only  announces  that  when  you  have 
ascertained  that  two  or  more  things  are  equal  to  a  third,  you 
have  also  ascertained  that  they  are  equal  to  one  another.  It 
does  not  inform  you  how  you  are  to  determine  that  they  are 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  are  compared ;  you  are  left  to 
make  that  discovery  as  you  can.  No  thanks  to  this  vaunted 
axiom,  if  your  efforts  are  successful !  The  objection  may  be 
urged  with  equal  force,  also,  against  the  laws  of  God.  "  Grant- 
ing now"  the  fact,  that  the  Most  High  has  enacted  the  com- 
mandment, "  thou  shah  not  kill,"  how  far  does  it  go  towards 
furnishing  a  complete  code  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  ? 
"  From  its  very  nature  the  law  is  negative  and  not  positive," 
It  merely  indicates  what  we  are  not  to  do  in  a  certain  relation, 
"  it  does  not  inform  us"  what  we  are  to  do.  It  is  a  "  test"  by 
which  it  may  only  be  known  that  a  certain  act  is  wrong;  it 
does  not  itself  show  us  what  actions  are  right. 

The  objection  is  equally  valid,  also,  against  the  rules  by 
which  Swedenborg  himself  and  his  disciples  are  guided  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  whole  system 
is  not  embodied  in  a  single  law.  They  have  one  set  of  canons 
for  the  explication  of  symbols,  and  another  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  words.  On  the  ground,  therefore,  on  which  Professor 
B.  proceeds,  every  one  of  their  laws  may  be  set  aside  as  of  no 
significance,  because  no  one  of  them  by  itself  is  adequate  to 
the  "  solution  of  all  the  problems"  that  require  to  be  explained. 
Such  is  the  extraordinary  objection  which  he  places  in  the 
van  of  the  long  array  he  has  marshalled  against  us.  If 
admitted,  it  is  not  only  as  fatal  to  himself  as  to  us,  but  it 
divests  every  axiom  of  science  of  its  authority,  and  every  law 
of  God  of  its  significance,  and  converts  the  whole  system  of 
knowledge  into  a  chaos  of  uncertainty.  Is  it  not  singular  that 
he  selected  a  law  for  his  attack  which  he  admits  to  be  true?* 
Is  it  not  strange  that  he  did  not  pause  to  consider  what  the 
results  are  to  which  his  assumptions  carry  him  ? — that  he  did 
not  take  the  precaution  not  to  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  his  own 
system,  in  his  attempt  to  disparage  ours  ?  Yet  this  is  his 
great  objection ;  the  only  one  indeed  he  has  thus  far  urged 
against  the  views  we  have  given  of  the  laws  of  symbolization ; 
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as  all  the  others  he  has  alleged  are  founded  on  grounds  that, 
if  admitted,  do  not  affect  their  truth,  but  only  the  accuracy 
of  our  applications  of  them. 

His  next  animadversion  is  on  the  catalogue  given  by  us  of 
the  symbols  of  the  Scriptures.  To  that  he  objects,  not  that 
it  embraces  any  agents,  objects,  acts,  or  events,  that  are  not 
entitled  to  a  place  in  it ; — not  that  it  is  without  interest  or 
utility,  but  solely  that  in  his  judgment  the  enumeration  is 
incomplete.    He  says : 

"  How  it  is  that  Mr.  L.  should  have  thought  of  limiting  the  number 
of  symbols  to  415,  we  can  hardly  imagine,  when  we  will  pledge  our- 
selves to  add,  in  the  space  of  one  hour,  one  hundred  to  the  list,  that  are 
just  as  well  entitled  to  a  place  as  those  which  he  has  selected. .  At  any 
rate,  if  their  claim  is  disputed,  we  will  engage  to  show  that  it  is  upon 
the  most  arbitrary  grounds.** — Vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

But  suppose  the  catalogue  to  be  defective,  that  cannot 
prove  that  the  law  of  symbolization,  which  he  is  endeavoring 
to  depreciate,  is  inaccurate,  or  unimportant ;  as  the  truth  of 
that  law  does  not  depend  on  the  completeness  or  deficiency, 
of  this  enumeration ;  nor  the  fulness  or  defect  of  this  enume- 
ration on  the  truth  of  that  law.  He  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  imagining  why  we  introduced  only  that  number 
into  the  catalogue,  had  he  considered  that  it  is  a  catalogue  of 
prophetic  symbols,  not  of  mere  types,  emblems,  or  objects, 
used  figuratively.  But  how  is  it  that  he  can  extend  the  list 
on  such  a  scale,  and  with  such  facility  as  he  alleges  ?  Doubt- 
less by  assuming  with  Swedenborg,  that  all  the  agents,  objects, 
and  acts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  addition  to  their  literal  or 
historic  function,  have  also  a  symbolic  or  representative 
meaning,  whether  they  are  used  prophetically  or  not ;  which 
is  not  merely  to  assume  the  position  at  issue,  but  is  in  effect 
to  deny  that  the  principle  on  which  the  representatives  of  the 
symbolic  prophecies  are  employed,  differs  at  all  from  that  on 
which  similar  agents,  objects,  and  acts,  are  used  in  the  didactic 
and  historic  portions  of  the  sacred  word.  But  that,  we  appre- 
hend, if  admitted,  instead  of  entitling  the  agents  and  objects 
of  the  historic  Scriptures  to  be  regarded  as  symbols,  would 
render  it  impossible  to  prove  that  there  are  any  symbols 
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whatever.  Strike  from  the  Sacred  Volume  the  passages  in 
which  the  symbols  we  have  enumerated  are  used,  and  how 
could  it  be  shown  that  there  are  any  such  representatives  in 
the  Scriptures  ?  Only  by  conjecture,  assumption,  or  the  mere 
asseveration  of  Swedenborg,  Origen,  or  others,  who,  without 
the  slightest  authority  in  the  passages  themselves,  have 
ascribed  a  representative  office  to  agents,  acts,  or  events,  that 
are  merely  historical.  If  Professor  Bush  can  show  that  there 
are  any  symbolical  prophecies  in  the  Scriptures,  besides  those 
in  which  the  symbols  we  have  enumerated  occur,  let  him  do 
it.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  him  for  the  information.  If  unable 
to  designate  any  other  prophecy  of  that  nature,  let  him  show, 
if  practicable,  that  there  are  symbols  in  those  prophecies  that 
are  not  included  in  our  enumeration.  We  shall  feel  no  objec- 
tion to  the  correction  of  any  error  into  which  we  may  have 
fallen.  Let  him  recollect,  however,  that  the  detection  of  a 
defect  in  that  catalogue  cannot  contribute  anything  towards 
proving  that  the  law  of  symbolization,  which  he  is  assailing, 
is  either  mistaken  or  unimportant.  But  with  how  little  con- 
sideration he  makes  his  objection,  may  be  seen  from  the 
specification  he  gives  of  what  he  regards  as  omissions.  He 
asks:  "By  what  rule  shall  the  following,  for  instance,  be 
excluded? — serpent,  arrow,  Balaam,  Babylon,  Egypt,  bride 
or  wife,  Canaan,  &c."  Two  of  these,  bride,  and  Babylon 
under  the  head  of  city,  are  included  in  the  enumeration  we 
have  given;  and  serpent,  also,  if  he  uses  the  name  as  the 
synonym  of  dragon  and  devil,  as  in  Rev.  xii.  9,  and  xx.  2. 
If  he  is  aware  of  its  use  as  the  name  of  any  other  agent  in  a 
symbolic  prophecy,  let  him  point  to  the  passage.  Let  him 
specify,  also,  in  what  representative  prophecy,  Egypt,  Canaan, 
Balaam,  or  arrow,  are  used  as  symbols. 

He  next  proceeds  to  object  to  the  statement  we  presented 
of  the  interpretations  that  are  given  in  the  prophecies  of  the 
symbols.  Should  all,  however,  that  he  here  alleges  be  con- 
ceded, it  would  not  in  any  degree  invalidate  the  law  of  sym- 
bolization which  he  is  attempting  to  disparage.  It  would 
only  show  that,  in  stating  the  explications  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  given,  we  have  fallen  into  errors.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  with  a  single  exception  the  error  is  with  Mr. 
B. — ^not  with  us.   He  first  adverts  to  Daniel  ii.  31-45. 
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'^The  stone  cat  out  of  the  motmtaiii,  without  hands, '  symbolizes  the 
kings  whom  God  is  to  establish  in  his  kingdom.'  But  who  are  these 
kings!  Are  ihej  liUrtd  or  figuraHvef  And  how  do  the  *  kings' 
differ  from  the  *  kingdom,'  which,  instead  of  kings,  is  expressly  declared, 

44,  4d,  to  be  symbolised  by  this  iconoclastic  stone  f  The  kingdom 
shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  those  kingdoms,  and  *  it  shall  stand  for  ever.'  It  is  a  kingdom 
which  is  to  destroy  the  image." — ^P.  298. 

This  is,  certainly,  faint  objecting.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
prove  that  kings  and  kingdom  are  not  used  synonymously. 
He  does  not  assert  that  they  are  not.  He  only  inquires  how 
kings  are  used,  and  how  they  differ  from  kingdom.  But  if  he 
is  able  to  show  that  we  are  wrong,  why  did  he  not  present 
the  proofs  of  it  ?  If  he  actually  regards  us  as  having  mis« 
taken  the  meaning,  why  did  he  not  offer  the  grounds  of  his 
conviction  ?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  mere  interrogatories, 
the  answer  to  which,  for  aught  that  he  alleges,  will  confirm 
our  statement  ?  Whether  we  are  correct  or  not,  however, 
depends  on  the  question  whether  the  word  translated  kingdom, 
in  the  interpretation  given  by  the  prophet,  is  used  to  denote 
kings,  or  persons  exercising  supreme  rule;  and  that,  we  think, 
the  parage  renders  wholly  indisputable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  word  kingdom,  though  used  in  the  37th  verse  to  denote 
dominion  or  kingly  power,  is  employed  in  the  39th,  40th,  and 
41st  verses,  synonymously  with  kings.  "  Thou,  O  King,  art 
a  King  of  kings ;  for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given  thee  a 
kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and  glory."  Here  the  king 
is  distinguished  from  the  kingdom  which  had  been  given  to 
him ;  and  the  latter  is  in  the  following  verse  explained  to 
denote  the  power  or  dominion  with  which  he  was  invested  : 
"  And,  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  hath  he  given  into  thine 
hand,  and  hath  made  thee  ruler  over  them  all  Thou  art  this 
head  of  gold."  It  is  the  king,  then,  that  is  symbolized  by  the 
head  of  the  image,  not  his  territory,  nor  his  subjects ;  and 
that  which  was  given  to  him,  and  is  denominated  a  kingdom, 
was  his  absolute  authority  to  rule  them  as  king.  But  in  the 
next  verse,  the  word  kingdom  is  employed  to  denote  the  lines 
of  kings  that  were  symbolized  by  the  silver  and  brazen  pltrts 
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of  the  image.  "  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold.  And  after  thee 
shall  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee,  and  another  third 
kingdom  of  brass,  that  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth/' 
Here  the  word  kingdom  is  used  synonymously  with  kings,  or 
line  of  kings,  or  a  dynasty,  manifestly  from  the  consideration 
that  it  is  symbolized  by  that  part  of  the  image  to  which  it 
corresponds ;  which,  like  the  head  of  gold,  is  the  symbol  of  a 
king,  or  family  of  kings.  The  several  parts  of  the  image  are 
indisputably  used  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  shown,  also, 
by  the  prediction,  that  the  second  kingdom  should  be  inferior 
to  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  not  the  mere  territory  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  that  was  to  be  inferior  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. There  was  no  room  for  a  comparison  of  a  mere 
territory  with  him.  It  was  not  the  population  of  the  Persian 
empire  that  was  to  be  inferior  to  the  Babylonian  monarch. 
There  was  no  ground  for  a  comparison  of  them  with  him  in 
respect  to  authority  or  splendor.  That  which  was  to  be 
inferior  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  bore  the  same  relation  to  him, 
that  the  silver  part  of  the  image,  which  was  its  symbol,  bore 
to  the  golden  head,  which  was  his  representative,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  family  or  succession  of  kings.  This  is  manifest, 
likewise,  from  the  agency  that  is  ascribed  to  the  second  and 
third  kingdoms.  They  "  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth." 
They  are  kings,  therefore.  They  are  not  territory,  as  terri- 
tory is  expressly  specified  as  that  over  which  they  are  to  bear 
rule.  They  are  not  the  Persian  and  Greek  nations,  or  the 
population  of  their  territories,  as  they  did  not  exercise  the 
rule  over  them.  They  were  the  subjects,  not  the  agents,  of 
that  rule.  Their  governments  were  monarchical,  not  demo- 
cratic or  representative. 

The  term  is  used  in  the  sense  of  rulers,  also,  in  the 
description  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  iron  and  clay  of 
the  image,  as  is  seen  from  the  strength  which  is  ascribed 
to  it,  and  its  being  broken,  which  are  not  predicable  of  terri- 
tory ;  and  their  mingling  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men, 
which  shows  both  that  the  iron  is  a  symbol  of  men,  and  that 
they  are  a  difierent  class  from  those  with  whom  they  are 
mingled,  and  are  not,  therefore,  the  population  generally,  of 
the  fourth  empire ;  but,  like  those  denoted  by  the  other  metals, 
the  orders  of  rulers  who  exercised  authority  over  that  popu- 
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lation.  But,  it  is  placed  beyond  all  question,  that  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used,  by  the  express  designation  of 
these  four  orders,  in  the  43d  verse,  as  kings :  "  And  in  the 
days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a 
kingdom."  And,  finally,  this  is  corroborated  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  four  great  beasts  of  the  seventh  chapter,  which 
are  symbols  of  the  same  powers,  or  kings.  "  These  great 
beasts,  which  are  four,  are  four  kings." 

As  the  term  is  thus  used  in  these  passages  to  denote  those 
who  exercise  monarchical  power,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  taken 
in  that  sense  also  in  the  interpretation  of  the  stone  by  which 
the  image  was  broken.  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings, 
shall  the  God  of  Heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never 
be  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  peoi^e, 
but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms, 
and  it  shall  stand  for  ever."  This  is  seen  also  from  the  agency 
that  is  ascribed  to  them.  They  are  to  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all  these  kingdoms  ;  which  is  neither  predicable  of  a 
territory,  nor  of  a  population,  in  distinction  from  those  who 
exercise  supreme  power  over  them.  It  is  by  the  supreme 
rulers  of  a  people — ^through  the  subordinate  agents  whom,  in 
virtue  of  their  civil  power,  they  employ  to  execute  their  wiD, 
— that  the  rulers  of  another  nation  are  conquered  and  divested 
of  their  authority,  not  by  a  people  u'respective  of  their  rulers. 
And,  finally,  the  truth  of  this  construction  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  explication  of  the  visions  of  the  four  beasts, 
and  of  the  investiture  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  dominion  over 
''all  peoples,  and  nations,  and  languages,'*  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  that  dominion  is  to  be  exercised  in  subordination 
to  him  by  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High."  "  And  the  king- 
dom, and  the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  d3minions  shall  serve  and  obey  him."  Who 
the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are,  is  seen  from  a 
preceding  verse,  in  which  it  is  foreshown  that  they  were  to  be 
worn  out  by  the  agents  symbolized  by  the  little  horn  of  the 
wild  beast.  They  are  faithful  worshippers  of  the  Most  High, 
therefore,  in  contradistinction  from  the  vassals  of  antichrist, 
or  persons  of  that  class;  and  they  are  kings  or  supreme 
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rulers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  exercise  dominion  under  the 
whole  heaven,  which  is  predicable  of  those  only  who  have 
authority  over  subjects.  A  people,  moreover,  cannot  be  said, 
irrespective  of  their  rulers,  to  exercise  dominion  over  them- 
selves. It  is  the  rulers  who  exercise  dominion,  even  though 
they  derive  their  powers  from  the  people  over  whom  they  have 
authority.  We  have  thus  most  ample  evidence  of  the  accu- 
racy of  our  statement  of  the  prophet's  interpretation. 

Professor  B.'s  objection  in  respect  to  Dan.  iv.  10,  12,  22, 
that  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  are  not  explained  by 
the  prophet  as  standing  for  the  dress  of  the  monarch,  is  l^iti- 
mate.    They  were  parts  of  the  tree  itself,  not  mere  adjuncts 
or  external  ornaments;  and  the  inspired  interpretation  ex- 
hibits them  as  such.    "  The  tree  that  thou  sawest,  which  grew 
and  was  strong,  whose  height  reached  linto  the  heaven,  and 
the  sight  thereof  to  all  the  earth,  whose  leaves  were  fair,  and 
the  fruit  thereof  much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all ;  under  which 
the  beasts  of  the  field  dwelt,  and  upon  whose  branches  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  had  their  habitation ; — It  is  thou,  O  king, 
that  art  grown  and  become  strong ;  for  thy  greatness  is  grown, 
and  reacheth  unto  heaven,  and  thy  dominion  to  the  end  of  the 
earth."    The  interpretation  thus  simply  exhibits  the  tree 
as  symbolizing  the  king  in  his  greatness,  height,  and  large 
dominion,  without,  any  specification  of  the  particulars  that 
constituted  his  greatness  and  height.    Our  error,  accordingly, 
lay  simply  in  the  statement  of  that  interpretatron.    It  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  law  which  Professor  B.  alleges  it  to 
depreciate.    The  prophet's  explication  is  not  only  conform- 
able to  that  law,  but  would  have  been,  had  it  embraced  the 
specification  which  we  inadvertently  ascribed  to  it.    Such  an 
error — ^wholly  irrelevant  to  the  law — ^no  more  invalidates  it 
than  an  inadvertence  in  phraseology  or  orthography.  While 
Professor  B.,then,  has  pointed  out  a  mistake,  he  has  himself 
fallen  into  an  equal  one,  in  offering  it  as  an  objection  in  a  false 
relation.    It  no  more  affects  the  position  against  which  he  is 
arguing,  than  his  own  error  affects  the  question,  whether  his 
views  of  the  nature  of  symbols  and  language  are  correct.  He 
proceeds : — 

^'Dan.  viL  9.  Hie  '  Andeat  of  days*  is  a  symbol  of  the  Most  H^k 
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Bat  why  is  not  thk  a  direct  denomination  instead  of  a  symbol  f  Did 
the  prophet  actaallj  behold  some  symbolical  personage  who  was  prima- 
rily intended  by  the  title !  If  so,  in  what  form  !  In  that  of  a  venerable 
man,  with  snowy  locks,  and  aged  mien  ?  But  this  would  be  to  contra- 
dict the  position  so  expressly  assumed,  that  no  created  being  can  be 

properly  made  a  representative  of  the  Must  High  We  wait, 

therefore,  for  a  declaration  of  the  sense  in  which  tliis  *  Andent  of  days' 
is  a  symbol,  denoting  God  the  Father  as  the  Most  High.^ — ^P.  298. 

But,  here,  the  seenning  ground  of  the  objection  is  owing 
wholly  to  an  inadvertency  of  Professor  B.,  as  the  word  symbol 
is  not  used  by  us,  but  is  introduced  by  himself  in  what  he 
presents  as  our  statement  of  the  inspired  interpretation.  Our 
language  is,  "  The  ancient  of  days,  as  the  Most  High the 
verb  "  is  interpreted,"  being  understood,  as  it  is  in  a  series  of 
sentences  that  precedes  and  follows  it.  Our  statement,  there- 
fore, is  wholly  unobnoxious  to  the  objection,  and  precisely 
such  as  Professor  B.  intimates  it  should  be. 

He  next  objects  to  our  statement  of  the  inspired  interpre- 
tation, Zech.  i.  8-11.  "The  horsemen  seen  by  Zechariah, 
are  interpreted  as  symbolizing  those  whom  God  sent  forth  to 
traverse  the  earth — as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  doubtless — and 
the  effect  of  whose  ministry  was,  that  the  earth  sat  still,  and 
its  population  was  at  rest" — Pp.  208,  290.  He  treats  the 
expression — as  ministers  of  the  gospel  doubtless,"  as  though 
it  were  exhibited  by  us  as  a  part  of  the  angel's  interpretation. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  It  is  employed  simply  to  express  our 
opinion  that  the  agents  denoted  by  the  horsemen  are  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  The  passage  is  itself  unusually  obscure.  There 
is  no  formal  indication  of  what  class  or  profession  the  persons 
are,  who  are  represented  by  the  symbol.  "  I  saw  by  night, 
and  behold  a  man  riding  a  red  horse,  and  he  stood  among  the 
myrtle  trees,  that  were  in  the  bottom,  and  behind  him  were 
there  red  horses,  speckled,  and  white.  Then,  said  I,  O,  my 
Lord,  what  are  these?  And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me 
said  unto  me,  I  will  show  thee  what  these  be.  And  the  man 
that  stood  among  the  myrtle  trees  answered  and  said — These 
are  they  whom  the  Lord  hath  sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  through 
the  earth.  And  they  answered  the  angel  of  the  Lord  that 
stood  among  the  myrtle-trees,  and  said — We  have  walked  to 
and  fro  through  the  earth,  and,  behold,  all  the  earth  sittath 
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still,  and  is  at  rest/'  It  is  not  expressly  said  that  the  prophet 
saw  more  than  a  single  rider ;  but  it  is  shown  by  the  response 
that  the  other  horses  were  mounted.  They  answered,  we 
have  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth."  It  is  not  expressly 
stated  what  their  profession  was ;  but  from  their  being  a  troop, 
or  troops  of  horsemen,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  warriors. 
It  is  not  directly  stated  that  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the  earth 
were  the  consequence  of  their  agency,  but  it  is  probable, 
inasmuch  as  otherwise  their  office  would  be  that  of  mere  ob- 
servers or  spectators ;  which  is  wholly  unlike  the  function  of 
any  other  agents  in  the  symbolic  visions.  They  are  univer* 
sally  exhibited  as  either  exerting  an  influence  on  persons  or 
objects  distinct  from  themselves ;  or  else  the  subjects  of  an  in- 
fluence from  others.  As  the  interpretation,  however,  does  not 
directly  show  that  the  agents  symbolized  are  of  a  diflferent 
order  from  the  symbol,  on  what  ground  is  it  assumed  that  they 
are  ?  First,  because  it  is  the  law  of  symbols  universally,  that, 
when  the  subject  allows  it,  the  representative  and  that  which 
it  represents  are  of  different  orders  or  species.  Next,  because 
that  is  the  law  of  this  prophet.  Every  other  symbol  exhibited 
in  the  vision  is  interpreted  by  the  angel  as  denoting  an  agent 
or  object  differing  from  itself  Thirdly,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  these  symbols  or  the  agency  they  exert,  that  indi- 
cates that  that  which  they  denote  must  be  of  the  same  species. 
As  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  treating  them  as  standing 
for  agents  of  their  own  order ;  there  is  no  ground  to  doubt 
that  they  represent  an  order  that  differs  from  themselves.  Of 
what  order  then  are  they  ?  As  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the  earth 
are  the  opposites  of  insurrection  and  war,  if  they  are  the 
authors  of  that  quiet  they  unquestionably  are  warriors  ;  and 
on  that  supposition  undoubtedly  denote  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
as  they  are  the  only  order  who  reduce  men  from  insubordina- 
tion and  hostility,  to  submission  and  peace,  in  a  relation  ana- 
Ic^ous  to  the  reduction  of  men  to  order  and  tranquillity  by 
conquerors  ;  and  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  other  symboliza- 
tions  of  the  vision.  That  it  relates  to  the  Christian  church 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  a  candlestick  and  olive  tree  as  sym- 
bols ;  the  first  of  which  is  employed  in  the  Apocalypse  as  the 
symbol  of  a  church ;  and  the  other  as  the  symbol  of  witnesses 
for  Christ,  or  faithful  ministers,  confcnrmably  to  the  mterpn- 
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tation  that  ia  here  given  of  them  as  denoting  anointed  ones. 
And  that  it  is  to  be  after  the  destruction  of  the  four  great 
monarchies,  and  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  is  indicated  by  the  promise  to  Zion 
that  God  will  then  dwell  in  the  midst  of  her,  that  many 
nations  shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be 
his  people.  "Sing  and  rejoice,  O,  daughter  of  Zion,  for,  lo,  I 
come,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord. 
And  many  nations  shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and 
shall  be  my  people ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  thee/' 
These  events  most  certainly  had  not  taken  place  anterior  to 
the  institution  of  the  Christian  church.  They  are  as  certainly 
still  future.  And  that  the  rest  reported  by  the  horsemen  is  to 
be  at  the  same  period  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  command 
with  which  the  prediction  is  closed.  "  Be  silent,  O,  all  flesh, 
before  the  Lord,  for  he  is  raised  up  out  of  his  holy  habitation." 
Such  are  the  reasons  of  the  judgment  we  expressed,  that  the 
horsemen  denote  ministers  of  the  gospel.  We  admit  that  we 
have  not  the  high  evidence  of  it — as  we  indicated  in  the 
statement  on  which  Professor  B.  founds  his  objection — that 
we  have  of  the  import  of  most  of  the  inspired  interpretations. 
The  whole  symbolization  is  obscure.  But  this  is  the  explication 
to  which  the  laws  that  hold  in  all  the  other  symbolic  prophe- 
cies  most  undoubtedly  lead. 

His  remarks  on  Rev.  vii.  7,  0-17,  do  not  need  a  reply.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  refute  the  construction  placed  by  us  on 
the  passive,  nor  even  to  ofler  specific  objections  to  it ;  but 
contents  himself  with  stating  that  he  is  perplexed  by  the 
representation  that  men  are  to  live  on  earth  in  the  natural 
body,  in  obedience  and  blessedness,  after  the  advent  of  Christ 
His  difficulty,  however,  has  its  ground,  doubtless,  in  his 
Swedenborgianism,  not  in  the  want  of  authority  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse for  that  representation.  The  new  Jerusalem,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  the  risen  and  justified  saints,  is  expressly  deno- 
minated "  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men in  which  he  is 
to  "dwell  with  them,"  and  they  are  to  be  "  his  people,  and  God 
himself  is  to  be  with  them,  their  God."  Those  with  whom  he 
is  thus  to  dwell  are  wholly  different,  therefore,  from  the  risen 
and  glorified  saints,  denoted  by  the  tabernacle.  As  then  they 
are  not  to  be  glorified  saints,  they  must  be  saints  who  are 
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unglorified,  and  in  the  natural,  therefore,  in  contradistinctioii 
from  the  spiritual  body.  That  the  earth  is  then  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  racef  in  natural,  in  distinction  from  glorified  bodies, 
is  shoWn  also  by  the  representation  that  the  nations  of  them 
that  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light"  of  the  new  JerussJem 
— the  symbol  of  the  risen  saints  ;  *'and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
bring  their  glory  and  honor  into  it."  Whether  he  can  com* 
prehend  it  then  or  not,  it  is  indisputably  revealed.  That  he 
is  unable  to  understand  how  it  is  to  be,  does  not  invalidate  the 
prediction.  Nor  does  his  inability  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
doctrines  he  has  derived  from  Swedenborg,  prove  that  we  are 
mistaken  in  representing  it  as  taught  in  these  passages. 

He  finds  it  equally  diflScult  also  to  understand  how  the 
saints  who  are  living  at  the  advent  of  Chrisfshould  be  gathered 
together  in  a  manner  analogous  to  a  harvest.  His  not  com- 
prehending it,  however,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  fore* 
shown  by  the  reaping  of  the  earth.  Apart  from  that  symbcd, 
it  is  expressly  announced  by  Christ  that  at  his  coming,  "  he 
shall  send  his  angels  with  the  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other  and  the  announcement  that 
he  is  to  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance on  all  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  indicate  the  reason  that  they 
are  to  be  separated  from  those  who  are  to  be  destroyed,  and 
withdrawn  to  a  scene  of  safety. 

His  next  allegation  is  against  the  representation  that  the 
stars  are  interpreted  by  Christ,  Rev.  i.  20,  as  the  messengers 
of  the  seven  churches.  But  what  does  he  aim  to  accomplish  ? 
Does  he  attempt  to  prove  that  that  statement  is  wrong  ?  *Not 
at  all.  He  admits  that  "  angel  is  a  term  denoting  a  mes- 
senger." Does  he  undertake  to  show  that  that  interpretation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  law,  that  the  symbol  and  that  which  it 
denotes  are  of  different  species — which  it  is  the  object  of  his 
argument  to  disparage  ?  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  in  conformity 
with  that  law ;  and  is  alleged  by  us  as  an  exemplification  of  it. 
What,  then,  is  it  that  he  objects  ?  That  "  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  idea  of  messenger  was  intended  to  be  ihe  prominent 
idea  conveyed  in  this  passage  by  angel/'  Does  he,  however, 
offer  any  proof  of  this  ?   Not  a  syllable;  nor  could  he,  had  he 
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attempted  it ;  first,  because  the  words  employed  in  the  inspired 
interpretation  of  the  symbols,  are  used  in  their  plain  literal 
and  established  sense,  and  of  necessity;  as  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  intelligible,  but  in  place  of  explaining  would  add 
to  the  mystery  of  their  meaning.  Were  the  term  angel  in 
this  passage,  for  example,  used  metaphorically,  the  interpreta- 
tion would  then  be  simply — the  seven  stars  are  like  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches ; — which,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
make  it  certain  that  the  angels  of  the  churches,  whoever  they 
are,  are  not  the  agents  denoted  by  the  stars,  but  only  like 
them ;  and,  on  the  other,  would  leave  it  totally  uncertain  who 
or  what  it  is  that  the  stars  denote ;  as,  if  the  stars  are  not 
symbols  of  angels,  then  there  is  no  indication  who  the  agents 
are  whom  they  symbolize ;  and,  if  the  me'aning  of  the  word 
angel  were,  as  Mr.  B.  asserts,  uncertain,  it  would  be  uncertain 
also  who  or  what  it  is  with  which  the  stars  are  compared. 
To  treat  the  explanatory  term,  therefore,  as  used  metaphori- 
cally, is  absolutely  to  exclude  the  agent,  object,  or  event,  that 
is  given  as  represented  by  the  symbol,  and  substitute  another 
that  is  supposititious  and  absolutely  unknown  and  indetermin- 
able in  its  place  I  The  word  angel,  then,  cannot  be  used 
metaphorically  in  this  explication.  It  is,  therefore,  used  to 
denote  a  messenger,  as  that  is  its  literal  meaning  as  a  denomi- 
native of  men ;  and  the  meaning  with  which  it  is  employed  as 
their  appellative  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  Luke  vii.  24,  in 
which  the  disciples  sent  by  John  to  Christ  are  called  John's 
angels,  that  is  messengers ;  ix.  52,  in  which  Christ's  disciples  sent 
before  him  are  denominated  angels ;  and  Matt.  xi.  10,  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  is  called  Christ's  angel  sent  before  his  face. 
Can  any  higher  proof  be  asked  that  our  translation  of  the  term 
is  correct,  than  that  the  meaning  we  ascribe  to  it  is  thus  its 
literal  and  established  meaning ;  and  the  only  import  that  can 
be  assigned  to  it,  without  totally  contravening  the  end  for 
which  the  Saviour  interpreted  the  symbol,  and  make  it  wholly 
impossible  to  determine  what  it  is  that  it  denotes  ? 

He  next  objects  to  our  statement  of  the  explanation  given 
in  the  prophecy  of  the  Lamb's  wife  and  the  New  Jerusalem. 
"  The  Lamb's  wife  is  interpreted  as  the  symbol  of  the  justified 
saints.  Rev.  xix.  7,  8 :  the  New  Jerusalem  as  denoting,  like 
the  Lamb's  wife,  the  risen  and  glorified  saints,"  xix.  7,  8, 
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14;  xxi.  9,  10.  Now,  the  first  of  these  is  indisputably 
correct,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  robe  in  which  the 
bride  was  arrayed  was  the  symbol  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
saints,  and  denotes,  therefore,  that  those  whom  she  represents 
were  saints,  and  were  justified.  "  The  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth ;  let  us  be  glad,  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him ; 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath 
made  herself  ready.  And  to  her  was  granted  that  she 
should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white ;  for  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteousnesses  of  saints."  The  term  translated 
righteousnesses,  literally  denotes  the  act  of  a  judge  in  justi- 
fying, or  a  judicial  sentence  by  which  a  person  arraigned,  or 
instituting  a  cause  before  a  tribunal,  is  vindicated,  or  justified. 
The  Lamb's  wife,  then,  is  the  symbol  of  saints,  and  of  saints 
who  are  justified.  Next,  the  statement  that  the  Lamb's  w^ife 
and  the  New  Jerusalem  are  symbols  of  the  same  saints,  is 
correct  also ;  as  the  New  Jerusalem  is  expressly  called  the 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.  "  Come  hither,  I  will  show  thee  the 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.  And  he  carried  me  in  spirit  to  a 
great  and  high  mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great  city,  the 
holy  Jerusalem  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God."  But 
Mr.  B.  objects  that  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  those  whom 
the  city  symbolizes  are  risen  saints.  "  The  interpreting  angel 
does  not  affirm  that  those  who  constitute  the  New  Jerusalem 
are  saints  who  have  risen  from  the  dead,  in  Mr.  L.'s  sense  of 
resurrection,  which  is  that  of  the  body."  Admit  it ;  and  the 
question  then  is,  whether,  still,  such  explanations  are  not 
given,  as  taken  in  connexion  with  what  we  are  taught  in 
other  passages  of  the  prophecy,  and  of  the  New  Testament, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  such  an  express  statement  that 
they  are  risen  saints.  We  know,  then,  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  saints  is  to  take  place  at  the  advent  of  Christ.  "  As 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;  but 
every  man  in  his  own  band  ;  Christ  the  first  fruits ;  afterwards 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  We  know  that  that 
resurrection  is  to  take  place  before  the  millennium.  It  is  to 
be  at  the  last  trumpet.  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  at  the 
last  trump,  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible."    "For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
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from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
and  with  the  trump  of  Grod,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first."  We  know  of  no  last  trumpet  except  the  seventh 
trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  we  are  expressly  informed 
in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  time  when  that  is  to  be  blown,  is 
the  time  when  the  dead  are  to  be  judged,  and  the  saints 
receive  their  reward.  Rev.  xi.  15-18.  And  we  know  that 
it  is  to  precede  the  millennium.  It  is  immediately  to  follow 
the  end  of  the  second  woe.  It  is  to  be  blown  when  the  time 
b  come  to  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth,  by  whom  are 
meant  the  antichristian  powers,  and  that  is  to  take  place 
before  the  millennium.  Rev.  xi.  14,  18.  It  is  to  be  coDtem- 
poraneous  with  the  seventh  vial,  and  that  is  to  be  poured  out 
at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  great  Babylon,  Rev.  xvi. 
17-21,  which  is  also  to  precede  the  millennium.  We  are 
also  expressly  shown,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  is  to 
take  place  before  the  thousand  years.  Rev.  xx.  4-6.  The 
enthronement  of  the  souls  seen  by  the  apostle  is  declared  to 
denote  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  resurrection  of  saints. 
For  those  who  have  part  in  it  are  pronounced  holy  and 
blessed.  That  it  is  a  corporeal  resurrection  is  certain,  from 
the  consideration  that  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  it  were 
souls,  and  many  of  them  persons  who  had  been  put  to  death ; 
and  that  it  is  affirmed  of  them,  as  consequent  on  their  resur- 
rection, that  they  lived.  There  is  no  other  life  by  a  resur- 
rection, in  contradistinction  from  a  corporeal  death,  but  a 
corporeal  life.  We  know,  moreover,  that  that  resurrection  is 
to  include  all  the  saints  that  shall  have  then  died.  It  is 
expressly  announced,  at  the  seventh  trumpet,  that  '*  the  time 
is  come  of  the  dead,  to  judge  and  give  the  reward  to  thy 
servants  the  prophets,  and  the  holy,  and  those  who  fear  thy 
name,  small  and  great.*'  This  language,  most  certainly,  com- 
prehends all.  All  the  other  predictions  of  the  first  resurrection 
also,  represent  that  all  the  saints  are  then  to  be  raised.  "  The 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  "  Them,  also,  that  sleep  in 
Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him."  ''Christ  the  first-fruits, 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  In  these 
announcements  and  explanations,  then,  we  have  the  utmost 
certainty  that  the  saints  denoted  by  the  Lamb's  wife  and  New 
Jerusalem,  are  risen  saints ;  for  if  all  the  saints  are  to  be 
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raised  before  the  millennium,  and  thence  before  their  descent 
from  heaven,  which  is  symbolized  by  the  descent  of  the  city, 
then  the  saints  denoted  by  that  city  must  be  risen  saints, 
as  there  will  be  no  others  whom  they  can  represent.  They  are 
not  symbols  of  saints  in  the  natural  body,  manifestly,  from 
the  descent  of  their  representative  from  heaven,  and  from  its 
discrimination  from  the  nations  that  are  to  walk  in  its  light, 
and  bring  to  it  their  glory.  They  must  be  risen  saints, 
therefore,  as  there  are  then  to  be  no  others,  except  those  who 
are  in  the  natural  body.  And,  finally,  if  they  are  to  be  risen 
and  justified  saints,  then  they  are  also  to  be  glorified,  as  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints  is  to  be  in  a  spiritual  and  glorioiis 
body.  These  great  facts,  then,  shown  by  the  passages  of  the 
prophecy  to  which  we  referred,  that  all  the  saints  are  to  be 
raised  at  the  first  resurrection ;  that  that  resurrection  is  to 
take  place  anterior  to  the  millennium,  and  before  the  event 
symbolized  by  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  that  all  the 
holy  dead  are  at  that  epoch  to  be  judged,  in  order  to  their 
justification  and  reward ;  and  that  the  bride  and  the  holy  city 
that  descended  from  heaven  are  symbols  of  justified  saints ; 
present  the  most  ample  certainty  that  those  whom  they 
denote,  are  also  risen  and  glorified,  and  render  a  formal 
statement  that  that  is  their  import,  unnecessary  to  justify  our 
representation  that  they  are  interpreted  as  their  symbols. 

Professor  Bush  proceeds :  *'  Neither  is  it  said  that  the  souls 
of  those  who  were  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and 
who  sat  on  thrones,  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years,  are  the  same  with  the  saints  who  constitute  the  Lamb's 
wife  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  This  is  Mr.  L.'s  inference" 
But  where  does  Mr.  B.  find  a  statement  by  us,  that  it  was 
said  by  the  angel  that  they  are  the  same  ?  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  the  passage.  We  only  said,  that  "  the  souls 
that-sat  on  thrones  are  interpreted  as  denoting  the  risen  and 
glorified  saints "  the  Lamb's  wife  as  the  symbol  of  the 
justified  saints and  "  the  New  Jerusalem  as  denoting,  like 
the  Lamb's  wife,  the  risen  and  glorified  saints;"  each  of 
which  we  have  demonstrated.  We  did  not,  in  addition  to 
this,  represent  that  the  angel  expressly  said  that  those  "  who 
sat  on  thrones  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  are 
the  same  with  the  saints  who  constitute  the  Lamb's  wife  and 
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the  heavenly  Jerusalem/'  That  is  Mr.  B.'s  inference.  It 
thus  turns  out  that  it  is  the  professor  himself,  not  we,  who  has 
fallen  into  the  error,  which  he  with  such  unhesitating 
assurance  ascribes  to  us.  He  proceeds,  however,  on  the 
ground  of  this  imaginary  achievement,  to  assure  his  readers 
that  we  are  guilty,  in  numerous  instances,  of  the  misrepre- 
sentation which  he  thus  falsely  charges  on  us. 

''This  is  Mr.  L.*s  inference  growing  out  of  his  peculiar  scheme  of 
prophecy,  and  it  will  be  found  in  numerous  instances  that  what  he  has 
set  down  as  inspired  interpretation  b  no  more  Uian  his  own  interpre- 
tation, which  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  as  of  divine  authority.  We 
deny  most  emphatioilly  the  truth  of  his  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  in  this  connexion.  K  he  believes  that  this  is  the  true  intent  of 
the  oracle,  let  him  propound  it  as  his  belief  formed  from  the  best  light 
he  can  obtain ;  but  let  him  not  exalt  his  conjectural  commentary  to  a 
level  with  the  text  itself."— P.  801. 

The  reader  can  now  judge  of  the  justice  of  this  sweeping 
accusation,  and  appreciate  the  grace  with  which  he  parades 
the  charge  on  almost  every  page,  "  of  arbitrary  interpretation 
put  forth  in  the  style  of  oracular  assurance."  Was  a  nK>re 
unhappy  spectacle  ever  exhibited  by  a  critic  whose  talents 
and  learning  should  enable  him,  if  his  cause  were  not  utterly 
hopeless,  to  offer  at  least  some  plausible  ground  for  his 
assumptions  and  imputations  ?  Not  a  shadow  of  proof,  how- 
ever, does  he  even  undertake  to  present  of  the  validity  of  his 
objection,  either  in  this  instance,  or  in  any  of  the  others  to 
which  we  have  thus  far  replied.  He  offers  nothing  but  his 
naked  assertion :  "  This  is  gratuitously  said "  The  inter- 
preting angel  does  not  affirm "  We  deny  most  emphatically 
the  truth  of  his  exhibition,"  and  other  affirmations  of  the  kind. 
He  enters  into  no  argument  whatever ;  he  alleges  nothing  but 
his  mere  asseveration,  and  has  no  suspicion,  it  seems,  that 
that  is  not  all  that  the  exigency  demands.  What  an  admira- 
ble method  of  determining  a  great  question !  He  sees  nothing 
in  it  of  overweening  self-confidence,  arbitrariness,  or  an  affec- 
tation of  the  oracle !  Those  absurdities  are  ascribable  only 
to  persons  who  give  reasons  for  their  statements  that  cannot 
be  refuted ! 

We  quote  his  next  animadversion  at  length : 
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"  Rev.  viii.  8-1 1 :  xvi.  4,  5.  Riven  and  fountains  of  waten  spoken 
of  under  the  judgments  of  the  second  and- third  trumpets,  and  of  the 
second  and  third  vials,  denote  peoples.  This  again  is  inference.  The 
angel  merely  says :  ^  The  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore 
sitteth,  are  peoples  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.*  These 
Mr.  L.  himself  admits  were  waters  that  were  seen  surrounding  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  which  must,  of  course,  have  been  the  sea ;  and  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  rivers  and  fountains  denote  the  same,  in  tiie 
language  of  prophecy,  with  the  sea." — P.  301. 

Here  Professor  B.  first  omits  to  state  that  this  is  placed  by 
us  among  the  indirect  interpretations  given  in  the  prophecy. 
We  did  not  intimate  that  each  of  these  symbols  is  separately 
explained  as  denoting  peoples.  And  next,  he  passes  without 
notice  the  fact  which  we  alleged  as  authorizing  our  statement 
that  the  rivers  and  fountains  are  shown,  by  the  response  of 
the  angel,  to  be  the  symbols  of  men.  "  And  the  third  angel 
poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters, 
and  they  became  blood.  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters 
say :  Thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord  which  art,  and  wast,  and 
shalt  be,  because  thou  hast  judged  thus ;  for  they  have  shed  the 
blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  thou  hast  given  them  blood 
to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy.  And  I  heard  another  out  of 
the  altar  say :  Even  so.  Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  righteous 
are  thy  judgments."  It  is  thus  shown,  not  by  a  direct  and 
formal  interpretation,  but  indirectly,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
infliction  are  men ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  waters  on  which 
the  vial  was  poured  is  their  representative ;  and  that  is  the 
relation  in  which  symbols  universally  are  used.  Agents 
denote  agents;  acts  stand  for  acts;  effects  for  effects;  and 
the  subjects  of  symbolic  inflictions,  for  those  who  are  to  be 
the  subjects  of  the  inflictions  that  are  foreshown.  As  peoples 
and  nations,  then,  are  the  subjects  of  the  judgment  here  repre- 
sented, the  fountains  and  rivers  in  which  the  effect  denoting 
that  judgment  was  produced,  are  the  symbols  of  those  peoples 
and  nations.  Can  a  more  ample  vindication  of  our  statement 
be  required  ?  Can  Mr.  B.  wish  a  more  effective  confutation 
of  his  ?  We  have  here  another  example  of  his  method  of 
criticising  by  mere  asseveration.  He  does  not  undertake  to 
prove  that  the  angel  does  not  exhibit  men  as  the  subjects  of 
the  calamity  denoted  by  the  conversion  of  the  rivers  and 
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fountains  to  blood.-  He  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  it  is 
not  a  law  of  symbolization,  that  the  subjects  of  symbolic 
inflictions  represent  the  subjects  of  the  inflictions  which  those 
symbols  foreshow.  Nor  could  he,  had  he  attempted  it.  Of 
the  numerous  interpretations  given  of  them  in  the  Scriptures, 
there  is  not  one  that  does  not  exhibit  them  as  sustaining  that 
relation  to  each  other.  Nor  does  he  offer  any  proof  of  his 
assertion  that  "  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  rivers  and 
fountains  denote  the  same" — ^that  is  peoples  and  nations — "  in 
the  language  of  prophecy,  with  the  sea."  Nor  could  he  have 
succeeded  had  he  undertaken  it ;  as  it  would  be  to  show  that 
the  relation  in  which  symbols  are  employed,  is  not  conforma- 
ble to  a  law,  and  uniform ;  that  the  reason  that  they  are 
employed  to  denote  certain  agents,  objects,  or  effects,  does 
not  lie  in  their  adaptation  by  the  resemblances  which 
they  present,  to  exhibit  those  agents  and  effects  rather  than 
others ;  that  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  them  which  can 
indicate  what  the  objects  or  events  are  which  they  denote ; 
and  thence  that  their  use  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  their  mean- 
ing consequently  undeterminable.  But  that  would  be  not 
only  to  contradict  all  the  interpretations  that  are  given  in  the 
prophecies,  and  all  the  representations,  commands,  and  pro- 
mises which  imply  that  they  are  interpretable,  but  it  would 
be  to  overturn  Professcn*  Bush's  theory  of  symbols  as  efiectu- 
ally  as  ours,  and  strike  the  whole  fabric  of  Swedenborgianism 
to  the  dust ;  for  it  is  a  fundamental  element  of  that  scheme, 
and  affirmed  by  Mr.  B.  as  confidently  as  by  Swedenborg  him- 
self, as  was  shown  in  the  article  on  the  subject  in  our  number 
for  January,  that  the  relation  of  symbols  to  that  which  they 
symbolize  is  uniformly  the  same;  and  has  its  ground  in  their 
nature,  and  is  conformed  to  what  he  denominates  their  psy- 
chological principles."  Why  did  he  not  turn  in  this  direction 
and  look  at  the  results  to  which  his  assertfon  leads  ?  Why 
did  he  leave  it  wholly  unproved,  and  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  his  *•  arbitrary"  declaration,  "  put  forth  in  a  style  of 
oracular  assurance,"  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  its 
accuracy  ? 
His  next  allegation  is  the  following : 

**'  Dan.  iL  41,42,  48.  Hm  Inadhenon  of  the  iron  and  day  in  Nebo- 
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chadnezzar^s  image  represents  the  want  of  unicm  between  the  manmnbBy 
and  their  people  holding  the  elective  franchise.  This  will  be  seen  to  be 
an  inference,  and  a  very  far-fetched  one,  by  any  one  who  will  oodmiH 
the  passages  referred  to.  He  will  have  to  look  long  before  finding  any 
allusion  to  the  elective  franchise." — ^P,  301. 

This   objection,  it  seems,  is  directed  wholly  against 
the  use  of  those  terms,  not  against  that  which  they  are 
employed  to  denote.    We,  however,  did  not  represent  that 
the  words,  "  elective  franchise,"  occur  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  symbols  given  in  the  prophecy.    We  used  them  merely 
to  indicate  what  we  regard  that  interpretation  as  expressing, 
that  the  inadhesion  of  the  iron  and  clay  represents  the  want 
of  union  between  the  monarchs  and  their  people  who  were 
admitted  to  a  share  with  them  in  their  administration,  as 
Professor  B.  might  have  seen  from  the  statement  we  pre- 
sented of  the  interpretation  given  of  the  clay,  as  denoting 
the  people  who  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government 
of  the  iron  dynasty."    A  people's  holding  the  elective  fran- 
chise, is  their  having  the  right  to  elect  the  persons  who 
exercise,  or  take  a  part  in  administering  the  government  over 
them.    And  that  is  the  form,  and  the  only  form,  in  which  a 
people  have  a  share  in  their  own  government.    Mr.  B.  accom- 
plishes nothing,  then,  by  alleging  that  the  terms,  J'  elective 
franchise,"  are  not  in  the  prophet's  interpretation.    That  is 
not  affirmed,  nor  is  it  involved  in  the  question  at  issue.  To 
say  that  they  have  a  part  in  their  own  government,  is  to  say 
that  some  of  their  rulers  are  elective.    To  say  that  they  have 
the  elective  franchise,  is  to  say  that  they  have  a  voice  in  their 
government.    The  expressions  are  equivalent  to  each  other. 
If  he  would  have  set  aside  our  statement,  he  should  have 
shown,  either  that  there  is  some  other  mode  in  which  a  people 
may  have  political  power,  besides  that  of  appointing  those 
who  make  or  administer  their  laws ;  or  else  that  the  iron  does 
not  denote  the  monarchical  or  supreme  rulers  ;  that  the  clay 
does  not  represent  the  people  in  contradistinction  from  those 
rulers  ;  that  the  incorporation  of  the  clay  with  the  iron  does 
not  symbolize  the  admission  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  the 
political  power ;  or  else,  finally,  that  the  inadhesion  does  not 
denote  the  want  of  union  or  concurrence  of  those  two 
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branches  of  rulers.    Neither  of  these,  however,  does  he 
attempt;    We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  to  prove  the 
converse  of  these  several  propositions,  to  vindicate  our  state- 
ment of  the  inspired  interpretation ;  and  this  is  no  difficult 
task.   In  the  first  place,  then,  the  iron  denotes  the  monarchi- 
cal or  supreme  rulers.    That  both  the  iron  and  clay  are 
symbols  of  men,  not  of  a  mere  territory,  is  seen  from  the 
explication ;  "and  whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed  with  miry 
clay,  they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men ;  but 
they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed 
with  clay,"  Dan.  ii.  43.    Both  are  ^hus  interpreted  as  the 
symbols  of  men.    The  iron  denotes  the  rulers  who  exercised 
the  supreme  power  of  the  empire  anterior  to  its  division  into 
ten  kingdoms,  symbolized  by  the  toes.    It  is  explained  as  the 
symbol  of  the  fourth  line  of  rulers,  who  were  strong  as  iron, 
and  brake  in  pieces  and  bruised  all  the  nations  whom  they 
.  assailed.    In  the  next  place  the  clay  symbolizes  the  people,  or 
persons  who  belong  to  the  people,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  rulers  who  are  denoted  by  the  iron,  as  is  seen  fnmi  -the 
explication  of  it,  as  standing  for  the  seed  of  men ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  it  as  the  symbol  of  men  in  the  prediction  that 
"  they  shall  not  cleave"  to  those  whom  the  iron  represents. 
In  the  third  place,  the  men  whom  the  clay  denotes  are  men 
who  l^Bve  a  share  in  the  government,  or  are  joint  rulers  with 
those  who  are  symbolized  by  the  iron.    This  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  image  is  the  symbol  of  rulers  only,  not  of  ter- 
ritory or  subjects.    As  the  gold  denoted  the  Babylonian 
dynasty  of  monarchs,  the  silver  the  Persian,  and  the  brass  the 
Greek,  so  the  iron  represented  the  corresponding  orders  of 
the  Roman  empire.    It  is  shown,  also,  by  the  explication  of 
the  union  of  the  iron  and  clay  in  the  feet  and  toes,  as  repre- 
senting that  the  ruling  power  should  be  divided  between  two 
orders  of  men.    "  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes, 
part  of  potters'  clay  and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be 
divided,  but  there  shall  be  in  it  of  the  strength  of  the  iron ;" 
that  is,  those  who  exercise  the  government  shall  consist  of 
two  classes ;  one  of  which,  the  supreme  or  kingly,  shall  be  of 
the  same  character  as  were  those  denoted  by  the  iron  of  the 
legs  of  the  image ;  the  other  shall  be  of  the  people.   In  the 
fourth  place,  the  inadhesion  of  the  iron  and  clay  symboliies 
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the  want  of  union  or  concurrence  of  those  two  classes  of 
rulers  in  the  exercise  of  their  political  power.  The  non-union 
of  the  metal  and  earth  is  explained  as  denoting,  that  those 
whom  they  represent  should  not  cleave  to  one  another ;  and 
the  admission  of  the  clay  into  the  image  is  interpreted  as 
indicating,  that  their  power  would  be  thereby  weakened  and 
broken.  "  As  the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part 
of  clay,  so  the  kingdom,"  or  body  of  rulers,  "  shall  be  partly 
strong  and  partly  broken."  And  finally,  the  form,  and  the 
only  form,  in  which  the  subjects  of  monarchical  governments 
possess,  or  can  possess  political  power,  and  a  body  of  their  class 
be  invested  with  civil  office,  and  exercise  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  government  in  conjunction  with  the  monarchs,  is  by 
the  elect've  franchise.  The  people  cannot  all  have  civil 
offices,  as  there  would  then  be  no  subjects  in  distinction  from 
rulers.  Persons  of  their  order,  who  hold  office,  must  be  few 
in  comparison  to  their  whole  number,  and  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  out  of  their  body  by  some  elective  process.  But  a 
popular  branch  of  rulers,  in  contradistinction  from  hereditary 
%nd  monarchical  orders,  cannot  be  constituted,  except  by  the 
act  of  the  people  themselves,  designating  them  and  investing 
them  with  power  as  their  representatives  and  agents ;  and 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  they  can  thus  constitute  per- 
sons their  political  representatives,  but  by  an  election.^  That 
is,  in  fact,  the  form  in  which  the  population  of  the  European 
kingdoms  exercise  their  political  power,  and  persons  of  their 
order  are  constituted  a  distinct  branch  of  their  governments ; 
and  in  harmony,  accordingly,  with  the  prophet's  interpreta- 
tion, those  of  their  governments,  in  which  there  is  a  popular 
or  representative  element,  are  customarily  denominated  mixed 
monarchies,  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as  are  absolute, 
in  which  the  people  have  no  share.  Can  Professor  Bush 
wish  a  more  ample  vindication  of  our  statement  of  the  pro- 
phet's explication  of  the  symbol  ?  Can  he  furnish  one  that  is 
either  more  just,  or  expressed  in  more  appropriate  terms? 
He  proceeds : 

"Dan.  vii.  13,  14, 18-27.  The  inTestiture  of  one  Eke  the  Son  of 
Man  with  dominion  over  aU  nations,  signifies  the  investiture  of  Christ 
and  the  estahjishnicmt  of  hk  kingdom  on  earth,  in  which  his  rimn 
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HuntA  are  to  retf^  with  htm.  Where  does  Mr.  L.  jSnd  anything  in  the 
angel*s  explanation  respecting  the  rUen  saints  reigning  with  Christ  in 
his  kingdom  on  earth  t  What  is  this  bot  compelling  the  word  of  God 
to  bear  witness  to  a  private  interpretation  of  our  own  t  *  He  that  hath 
mj  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  fiuthfullj.  What  is  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat?  saith  the  Lord.'  "—P.  802. 

This  is  an  instance  of  criticism  by  mere  interrogatory ; 
and  of  objection  again  to  the  mere  use  of  a  word  that 
does  not  occur  in  the  sacred  text;  not  to  that  which  it 
expresses.  Otherwise  why  did  not  Professor  B.  demonstrate 
what  he  insinuates  ?  But  he  neither  offers  any  verification 
of  his  charge,  nor,  had  he  attempted  it,  would  he  have  met 
^  with  any  success.  To  justify  our  statement  we  have  only  to 
prove,  that  the  earth  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  kingdom  with 
which  Christ  and  the  saints  are  here  represented  as  invested ; 
that  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  who  are  to  possess  the  king- 
dom with  him  are  not  men  in  the  natural  body ;  and  that 
they  are  to  reign  with  him.  These  positions  being  clear 
from  the  text,  we  know  from  them  and  from  other  passages 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  that  those  who  are  thus  to  reign, 
are  risen  and  glorified  saints.  And  each  of  these  propositions 
is  demonstrable.  In  the  first  place,  the  dominion  and  king- 
dom wilh  which  Christ  and  the  saints  are  here  represented  as 
invested,  is  a  dominion  and  rule  in  this  world.  The  object  of 
his  investiture  we  are  expressly  told  is,  ''that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  hrm  **  and  the  dominion 
which  they  are  to  possess  is  represented  as  extending  "  under 
the  whole  heaven."  The  earth  is  then  to  be  the  scene  of 
that  dominion ;  and  men  its  subjects.  Next :  The  saints  who 
are  to  take  that  kingdom  and  possess  it  for  ever,  are  not  sanc- 
tified men  in  the  natural  body.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  all  men  in  the  natural  body  are  to  be  subjects  of  that 
rule.    All  nations  and  languages  are  then  to  serve,  not  reign. 

If  the  people,  nations,  and  languages,  are  to  take  and  possess 
the  kingdom,  who  are  to  be  their  subjects?  The  supposition 
that  dominion  is  to  be  exercised  by  them  is  a  solecism.  Nor 
are  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  as  some  might  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  assume,  his  ancient  chosen  people,  the  Israelites. 
That  is  seen,  not  only  from  the  foregoing  consideration,  but 
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from  the  employment  of  the  term  in  the  prediction  to  denote 
the  faithful  discifdes  of  Christ  who  are  worn  out  by  the  little 
horn  of  the  wild  beast,  during  that  monster's  career,  v.  24,  25. 
They  are  Christian,  and  therefore  chiefly  Gentile  believers, 
who  have  fought  their  fight  of  allegiance  to  the  Most  High, 
anterior  to  their  investiture  with  this  dominion.  Thirdly : 
They  are  to  reign  on  the  earth  with  Christ.  They  are  to 
reign,  for  the  kingdom  they  are  to  possess  is  a  dominion  and 
royalty.  It  is  an  authoritative  power  and  sway  ;  that  being 
the  import  alike  of  the  word  dominion  and  kingdom  in  the 
prophecy,  as  we  have  shown  on  a  previous  page.  That 
dominion  is  to  be  exercised  on  earth  ;  for  the  kingdom,  and 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom"  that  is  to  be 
given  to  them,  is  to  be  "under  the  whole  heaven."  And  it  is 
to  be  conjoined  with  and  involved  in  Christ's  kingdom  ;  as  it 
is  to  be  exercised  when  **  all  dominions  are  to  serve  and  obey 
him."  Finally :  It  is  certain,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  and 
from  other  prophetic  passages,  that  they  are  risen  and  glorified 
saints.  They  are  not  sanctified  men  in  the  natural  body,  as 
all  such  are  then  to  be  subjects,  not  kings.  They  are,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  saints  who  lived  and  bore  persecution  as 
Christ's  disciples  during  the  domination  of  the  ten-homed 
wild  beast,  and  are,  therefore,  saints  who  have  passed  from 
the  natural  life.  As,  then,  they  are  saints  who  have  passed 
from  the  natural  life,  they  must  be  saints  that  are  raised 
from  death  and  invested  again  with  bodies,  as  otherwise  they 
could  not  reign  over  the  nations.  In  order  that  men  may  be 
their  subjects,  and  yield  them  obedience,  they  must  be  aware 
that  they  have  authority  over  them,  and  know  what  their 
rights  are,  and  must,  therefore,  have  communication  with  them. 
The  supposition  of  a  kingship  and  dominion  over  them  of  which 
they  are  wholly  unconscious,  and  of  which  they  have  no 
proofs,  signals,  nor  information,  is  absurd.  But  in  order  to 
an  intercourse  between  those  saints  and  men  in  the  natural 
body,  a  communication  of  knowledge,  and  ostensible  exercise 
of  authority,  they  must  be  perceptible  by  the  senses,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  invested  with  bodies.  There  is  no  other  medium 
by  which  they  can  become  visible,  and  exercise  a  dominion 
to  which  men  can  render  a  voluntary  and  realized  obedience. 
Disembodied  saints,  who  are  invisible,  cannot  exercise  a  sway 
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over  them  which  they  can  recognise,  and  intelligently  obey. 
We  are  accordingly  expressly  shown,  in  other  prophetic  ** 
passages,  that  they  are  risen  saints  who  are  thus  to  reign 
with  Christ  on  earth.  Thus  in  the  vision,  Rev.  xx.  4-6, 
among  the  souls  that  sat  on  thrones,  received  judicial  author- 
ity, and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  they  are 
expressly  enumerated,  who  are  here  denominated  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,  that  were  worn  out  by  the  little  horn  of 
the  wild  beast :  "  The  souls  of  those  who  had  been  beheaded 
for  the  testimony  of  Jestis,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
whoever  had  not  worshipped  the  wild  beast,  nor  its  image, 
and  had  not  received  the  mark  on  their  forehead,  and  on  their 
hand."  And  their  living  is  declared  to  be  the  first  resurrec- 
tion. They  are  risen  saints  therefore.  In  like  manner  we 
are  taught.  Rev.  xxi.  24,  that  the  risen  saints  are  then  to  give 
knowledge  to  the  nations,  and  receive  tokens  of  homage  or 
subjection  from  them,  in  the  representation  that  the  nations 
are  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  risen  saints,  in  their  residence  and  reign  on 
earth  with  Christ;  and  are  to  bring  their  glory  and  honor 
into  it.  We  have  thus  the  most  ample  certainty,  both  from 
the  interpretations  given  in  the  passages  to  which  we  referred 
and  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  saints  who  are  then  to  receive 
and  possess  the  dominion  over  men,  which  the  prediction 
foreshows,  are  risen  saints,  and  that  they  are  to  reign  with 
Christ  on  earth.  Mr.  B.'s  criticism  has  no  ground  whatever 
except  the  mere  fact,  that  the  word  risen  is  not  employed  in 
the  inspired  explanation. 

His  next  observations,  in  which  he  aims  to  give  effect  to 
these  several  criticisms,  are  still  more  extraordinary.  He 
says  : 

It  will  not  be  forgotteD,  that  in  all  this  Mr.  L.  professes  to  be  stating 
the  interpretaUons  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  propounding  his  own. 
He  adduces  the  above,  among  a  multitude  of  similar  instances,  as  an 
illustration  of  what  be  declares  to  be  the  general  law  of  symbols,  to 
wit,  that  they  shall  be  of  a  different  order  from  the  persons  or  things 
represented.  This  may  be  true  in  the  main,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  it  is ;  but  we  think  it  clear,  that  in  the  above  cases  he  has  failed 
to  invest  the  rule  with  a  divine  sanction,  as  he  claims  with  a  certain 
oonfidenoe  of  tone  to  have  done." — P.  302. 
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Mr.  B.  has  fallen  into  an  inaccuracy  in  representing  that 
we  adduced  these  and  the  others  with  which  they  are  inter- 
mixed, "  as  illustrative"  of  what  we  have  alleged  "  as  the 
general  law  of  symbols — that  they  shall  be  of  a  different  order 
from  the  persons  or  things  represented."  We  did  not  ofier 
them  in  that  relation,  as  four  of  them — the  Ancient  of  days 
and  the  Son  of  man,  the  risen  saints  and  the  palm-bearing 
multitude,  are  expressly  represented  by  us  as  appearing  in 
person  for  themselves,  and  not  by  a  symbol  of  a  different 
species ;  because  no  agent  or  object  of  a  different  species 
could  serve  as  their  symbol  in  the  relations  in  which  they 
acted  in  the  vision ;  and  that  in  respect  to  the  first  two  is  recog- 
nised by  Professor  B.  in  his  objection  to  our  statement  of  the 
angel's  interpretation,  Dan.  vii.  9.  We  presented  the  enu- 
meration in  which  these  and  the  others  with  which  they  are 
associated  occur,  as  the  whole  series  of  the  interpretations  of 
the  symbols  that  are  given  in  the  prophecies,  without  con- 
sideration whether  they  are  of  the  class  that  denote  agents, 
objects*  or  acts,  of  a  different  order,  or  are  representative 
of  themselves. 

But  apart  from  this  misapprehension  of  our  object  in 
those  statements,  how  has  Professor  B.  made  it  "clear 
that  in  the  above  cases"  we  have  "failed  to  invest  the 
rule"  to  which  he  '  refers,  with  the  divine  sanction,"  as 
we  "  claim  with  a  certain  tone  of  confidence  to  have  done  ?" 
He  has  alleged  nothing  to  that  effect.  It  has  not  even 
been  the  aim  of  his  allegations.  So  far  from  it,  every  one 
of  the  statements  on  which  he  has  animadverted — with  the 
exceptions  we  have  specified,  which  he  is  aware  are  in  accord- 
ance with  a  subordinate  rule — are  in  harmony  with  that  law ! 
Thus  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  denotes  kings  ;  the 
tree,  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  warrior  horsemen  seen  by  Zecha- 
riah,  messengers  of  peace,  or  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who, 
though  men,  are  men  of  a  different  profession.  The  wild 
beast  of  seven  heads  stands  for  civil  rulers,  and  its  head  and 
horns  for  kings;  the  Lamb's  wife  and  the  New  Jerusalem 
denote  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  ;  rivers  and  fountains  of 
waters  represent  peoples  and  nations ;  the  iron  and  clay,  men 
of  two  cUsses ;  and  their  inadhesion,  the  non-concurrence,  or 
want  of  union  of  those  two  classes  in  the  exercise  of  their 
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political  authority.  All  these  cases  are  thus  veriiications  of 
that  law,  not  deviations  from  it.  Nor  had  Mr.  B.,  until  he 
had  reached  this  point  in  his  discussion,  suggested  that  that 
is  not  the  fact.  He  has  employed  himself  solely  in  attempting 
to  show  that  we  have  no  authority  in  the  texts  for  the  views 
we  have  presented  of  the  inspired  interpretation  of  these 
symbols  ;  but,  instead,  "  that  what  we  have  set  down  as  tn* 
spired,  is  no  more  than  our  own  interpretation,"  or  "infer- 
ence and  that,  accordingly,  we  have  merely  occupied 
ourselves  in  "  compelling  the  word  of  God  to  bear  witness" 
to  constructions  of  "  our  own."  Were  every  one  of  his  allega- 
tions admitted,  they  would  not  yield  any  support  to  the  con- 
clusion which  he  now  represents  as  demonstrated  by  them ! 
Is  it  not  singular  that  he  should  have  thus  mistaken  the  nature 
of  his  objections  ?  He  goes  on  in  an  equally  extraordinary 
manner : — 

^  Not  only  so ;  the  rule  not  only  fiuls  in  several  cases  to  be  duly 
authenticated;  but  even  should  this  be  granted,  we  are  prepared  to 
show  that  the  principle  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  emergency — ^that  it 
does  not  afford  a  competent  key  to  decipher  the  enigmas  of  the  prophets, 
and  is,  therefore,  undeserving  of  the  high  laudations  which  Mr.  L. 
bestows  upon  \V* — ^P.  302. 

He,  here  again,  as  in  the  commencement  of  his  objections, 
represents,  in  effect,  that  that  is  the  only  law  which  we  have 
stated  for  the  explication  of  symbols ;  that  we  have  exhibited  it 
as  competent  to  the  full  solution  of  all  "  the  enigmas  of  the 
prophets ;"  and  thence,  that  as  it  is  not  adequate  to  that 
office,  we  have  wholly  failed  in  the  object  we  attempted  to 
accomplish.  But  how  is  it  that  Professor  B.  fell  into  so  gross 
a  misrepresentation  ?  We  have  made  no  such  representation 
of  the  adequacy  of  that  law.  We  have  bestowed  on  it  no 
such  "  laudations."  We  have  exhibited  it,  not  as  the  sole, 
but  only  as  one  of  a  number  of  laws,  each  of  which  has  its 
peculiar  function,  and  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  the  full 
explication  of  the  symbols.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  he  without 
a  shadow  of  justification  for  this  extraordinary  representation ; 
but  it  is  inexplicable  to  us,  how,  with  the  statement  and 
exemplification  before  him,  of  several  other  laws,  he  could 
have  fallen  into  that  mistake. 
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W  e  cannot  but  think  it  singular  that  he  should  be  so  extremely 
eager  to  depreciate  this  great  law.  He  does  not  deny  its  truth. 
Instead,  he  admits  it.  He  says :  It  may  be  true  in  the  main, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is."  He  does  not  regard  it  as 
unimportant.  He  allows  that  it  may  be  highly  useful.  •*  By 
means  of  the  principle,  Mr.  L.  may  expose  fifty  false  inter- 
pretations without  establishing  one  true  one.  We  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  something  gained,  even  on  this  score.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  criterion  that  shall  enable  us  at  once  to  reject 
a  false  construction."  That  it  is  absolutely  essential;  that  it 
fills  the  ofiice  perfectly  that  is  assigned  to  it ;  and  that  it  sets 
aside  a  vast  array  of  false  constructions  that  cannot  be 
confuted  effectually  by  any  other  means,  no  one  can  fail  to 
see,  who  gives  it  a  proper  consideration.  It  sets  aside,  for 
example,  all  those  views  of  the  seals,  which  represent  them  as 
symbolizing  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Romans,  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  slaughter  and  exile  of 
the  Jews.  It  confutes,  also,  all  those  explications  of  those 
seals  which  represent  them  as  denoting  the  foreign  and 
domestic  wars  and  slaughters  of  the  Romans,  and  famines 
and  pestilences  with  which  they  were  smitten.  It  thus  at 
once  overturns  a  vast  body  of  interpretations  that  have  never 
been  effectually  disproved,  nor  can  be  by  any  other  means. 
Its  application  is  equally  important,  also,  to  many  other  parts 
of  the  symbolic  prophecies.  Can  Mr.  B.  designate  any  law 
offered  by  other  expositors  that  is  of  equal  significance  to 
this  ?  Is  the  whole  that  they  have  ever  done  to  free  the 
prophecies  from  misconception,  of  any  moment  whatever, 
compared  to  the  vast  confutation  of  error  that  is  achieved  by 
this  rule  ? 

But  his  endeavors  to  depreciate  it  are  the  more  singular, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  law  of  his  own  theory  of  symbols, 
even  more  absolutely  than  of  ours,  and  that  to  confute  it, 
were  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  Swedenborgianism. 
The  relation  of  symbols  to  that  which  they  represent,  he 
holds  is  that  of  effects  to  their  causes ;  and  that  is  the  repre- 
sentation also  given  by  Swedenborg,  as  was  shown  in  an 
article  on  his  scheme  in  our  January  number.  According  to 
them,  therefore,  the  symbol  is  always  of  a  different  species 
from  that  which  it  denotes :  And  this  is  not  only  their 
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doctrine,  but  all  their  interpretations,  though  deviating,  in 
many  instances,  from  the  theory  that  the  things  represented 
are  the  causes  of  their  symbols, — without  a  solitary  exception, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  besides  the  divine  being, — exhibit 
the  symbol,  and  that  which  it  denotes,  as  of  diflferent  orders. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  he  is  so  desirous  to  disparage  a  law 
which  is  a  fundamental  element,  though  in  a  different  form,  of 
his  own  view  of  symbols,  and  the  overthrow  of  which  would 
involve  the  confutation  of  his  whole  symbolical  and  theo- 
logical system? 

In  our  statement  of  the  principles  of  symbolization,  we 
alleged,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  law, 
which  he  thus  assails,  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  symbols 
that  admit  no  explication  that  can  be  verified,  except  on  the 
ground  that  the  agents  and  acts  that  are  foreshown,  are  of  a 
different  species  from  those  by  which  they  are  represented. 
Professor  B.  now,  to  confirm  his  assertion,  that  "  that  law 
does  not  afford  a  competent  key  to  decipher  the  enigmas  of 
the  prophets,  and  is,  therefore,  undeserving  the  high  laudations 
which"  we  have  "  bestowed  upon  it,"  proceeds  to  animadvert, 
through  several  pages,  on  the  views  presented  of  the  import 
of  those  symbols ;  and  exults  in  the  conviction  that  he  has 
shown  that  many  of  our  interpretations  have  no  ground 
whatever,  even  on  our  own  principles,  but  are  mere  unau- 
thorized opinions,  "  put  forth  in  a  style  of  oracular  assurance, 
and  virtually  claiming  for  themselves  the  credit  of  expositions 
to  which  the  author  has  been  conducted  by  a  Divine  guidance." 
But  in  the  first  place,  he  founds  the  whole  of  these  objurga- 
tions, like  the  former,  on  the  false  supposition  that  the  law  he 
assails  is  the  sole  law  employed  by  us  in  those  interpretations, 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  there  is  in  them  that  is  not 
authorized  by  that  rule,  has  no  ground  in  our  principles,  but  is 
the  mere  oflfspring  of  fancy !  But  was  an  objector  ever 
guilty  of  greater  or  more  inexcusable  injustice  ?  It  is  he  that 
is  misleading  his  readers,  not  we.  It  is  he,  not  we,  that  is  fur- 
nishing  "  specimens  of  arbitrary  constructions  put  forth  in  a 
style  of  oracular  assurance,  and  claiming  for  themselves  the 
credit"  of  indisputable  truth.  How  is  it  that  he  has  pursued 
so  injurious  and  deceptive  a  course  ?  Does  he  write  in  such 
haste  and  carelessness  as  not  to  be  aware  of  these  palpable 
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mistakes?  Has  he  become  so  bewildered,  as  neither  to 
understand  us,  nor  himself?  He  is  not  ignorant  that  that  is 
not  the  only  law  of  symbols  which  we  have  stated  and 
employed  in  those  explications.  Had  he  taken  the  precaution 
to  examine  whether  the  solutions  he  denounces  with  such 
vehemence  as  arbitrary,  are  represented  by  us  as  founded 
wholly  on  that  law,  he  would  have  seen  that  there  is  neither 
any  formal  intimation  to  that  effect,  nor  the  slightest  ground 
in  anything  we  have  uttered  for  such  an  assumption.  Had 
he  paused  to  inquire  whether  the  fact  that  some  parts  of  those 
constructions  are  not  the  product  of  that  law,  is  any  proof 
that  they  are  not  correct,  he  would  have  seen  that  there  is 
not  the  faintest  reason  for  that  assumption.  That  they  are 
not  the  result  of  that,  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  not  of  some 
other  law.  As  well  might  it  be  pretended  that  the  whole  of 
the  demonstrations  in  Euclid  are  ''completely  arbitrary," 
because  they  are  not  worked  out  by  one  single  axiom  or 
definition.  What  confusion  worse  confounded  ever  tran- 
scended that  in  which  Professor  B.  has  here  involved  himself? 
We  did  not  offer  those  constructions  as  the  result  solely  of 
that  law.  Our  object  in  that  argument  was  simply,  first  to 
demonstrate  that  the  symbols  which  we  specified  do  not  admit 
of  a  satisfactory  explication  on  the  supposition  that  the 
representative  and  that  which  it  represents  are  of  the  same 
species  ;  and  the  truth  of  that  view  Professor  B.  himself  admits. 
And  next,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  that  "on  the  ground 
that  the  agents  and  acts  that  are  foreshown,  are  of  a  different 
species  from  those  by  which  they  are  represented,'*  they  do 
admit  of  an  east/,  natural,  and  demonstrative  solution  ;  and 
the  consideration  which  we  offered  to  prove  it,  is,  that  on  that 
ground  they  may  be  interpreted  by  the  principles  of  analogy ^ 
which  is  impracticable  on  the  other  theory ;  and  they  are 
identically  the  principles  that  are  embodied  in  our  other  laws 
of  interpretation.  The  object  of  that  law  is  not  directly  to 
determine  what  the  agent,  act,  or  event  is,  that  is  foreshown 
by  a  symbol,  but  rather  what  it  is  not.  It  is,  as  Professor  B. 
himself  objects,  negative  instead  of  positive.  It  accomplishes 
nothing  more  than  to  determine  that  that  which  is  represented 
is  not  of  the  same  order  as  the  symbol,  but  of  an  analogous 
class. 
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What  that  order  is,  it  is  the  function  of  the  other  laws  we 
have  stated  to  determine,  and  they  are  adequate  to  that  office ; 
for  they  are  the  laws  themselves  of  analogy,  and  specify  the 
resemblances  that  must  subsist  between  the  symbol  and  that 
which  it  denotes,  with  sufficient  clearness  to  enable  the  inter- 
preter to  determine  to  what  class  the  agent,  act,  or  event 
foreshown,  belongs.  It  is  thus  by  wholly  disregarding  these 
laws  of  analogy,  the  express  object  of  which  is  to  show  what 
it  is  that  the  symbols  denote,  that  he  gives  all  its  color  to  his 
asseveration,  that  we  have  furnished  no  "  competent  key  to 
decipher  the  enigmas  of  the  prophets and  that  our  interpre- 
tations are  nothing  "more  than  a  gratis  dictum,  or  the 
expression  of  a  private  opinion !"  We^doubt  whether  the 
history  of  controversy  presents  an  instance  of  more  extraor- 
dinary injustice.  He  might  as  well  assume  that  there  is  no 
law  of  numbers  but  the  rule  of  three,  and  then  impeach  the 
whole  system  of  arithmetic,  because  that  rule  is  not  adequate 
to  solve  all  its  problems ;  and  pronounce  all  solutions  that  are 
not  wrought  by  that  rule,  mere  "gratis  dicta,  or  the  expres- 
sions of  private  opinion."  He  might  on  the  same  principle 
charge  the  laws  of  God  with  a  total  inadequacy  to  the  end  (ar 
which  they  are  given,  because  several  of  them  are  merely 
prohibitory,  and  only  show  what  is  not  to  be  done,  not  what 
is !  We  cannot  contemplate  without  astonishment  this  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  inten- 
tional. We  do  not  doubt  that  he  thought  his  criticism 
unanswerably  just.  We  ascribe  it  to  his  habit  of  proceeding 
in  his  speculations  on  impressions,  instead  of  principles,  or 
following  his  feelings  rather  than  his  reason.  But  it  shows 
that  his  objections  and  criticisms  by  assertion  and  interroga- 
tion, should  be  examined  before  they  are  received  as  authori- 
tative ;  and  teach  those  parties  who  have  been  forward  to 
assign  him  a  triumph,  the  propriety  of  ascertaining  what  the 
grounds  are  on  which  his  victories  are  founded,  before  they 
proclaim  their  admiration  of  his  prowess,  and  summon  the 
public  to  yield  him  an  ovation. 

But  in  the  next  place,  though  he  thus  founds  his  objection 
on  that  false  assumption,  he  admits  in  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations, that  we  in  fact  explain  the  symbols  of  which  we 
were  treating  by  the  laws  of  analogy ;  but  in  his  usual  method, 
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without  the  allegation  of  proofs,  pronounces  both  those  laws 
and  the  interpretations  wholly  fanciful  and  arbitrary.  "  It  is 
here  precisely  that  we  need  the  aid  which  Mr.  L.'s  rule  does 
not  afford  us.  We  want  a  positive  intimation  as  to  the  import 
of  the  imagery.  But  no' such  adminicular  hint  occurs,  and 
we  are  thrown  upon  analogy  for  our  clew."  The  only  consi- 
deration he  offers  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  analogy,  as  we 
have  staled  and  employed  them,  are  not  adequate  to  the  office, 
is,  that  other  expositors  have  given  different  expositions  of 
those  symbols!  "Such  is  Mr.  L.'s  interpretation,  founded 
confessedly  on  an  apprehended  analogy  between  the  symbol 
and  the  subject,  in  regard  to  which,  however,  fifty  other 
expositors  might  ffil  to  see  it  with  Mr.  L.'s  eyes,  as  in  fact 
the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  book  makes  abundantly 
manifest.  It  seems  from  Mr.  L.'s  own  showing  that  Grotius, 
Hammond,  Cocceius,  Daubuz,  Vitringa,  Mede,  Newton,  Cres- 
seuer,  Cuninghame,  and  Dean  Woodhouse,  have  each  of  them 
proposed  a  different  solution  from  that  of  Mr.  L.,  and  each  no 
doubt  was  as  ready  as  Mr.  L.  to  suppose  that  '  no  other  class 
of  actors,  and  no  other  species  of  agency,  answered  to  the 
symbols,'  and  that  every  other  explication  was  equally  '  ineli- 
gible.' "  If  the  reader  has  not  become  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  some  error  is  to  be  expected  in  whatever  Professor 
B.  alleges,  he  might  well  be  astonished  at  this  representation. 
Did  those  writers  found  their  constructions  of  those  symbols 
on  the  laws,  as  we  state  them,  of  analogy  ?  Had  they  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  them  ?  Is  there  the  slightest  indica- 
tion in  their  works  that  it  ever  entered  their  minds,  for 
example,  that  agents  must,  on  the  principles  of  analogy,  sym- 
bolize agents,  acts  denote  acts,  and  events  represent  events  ? 
Mr.  B.  is  aware  there  is  not,  and  that  ample  evidences  of  the 
fact  are  presented  by  us  in  the  passages  to  which  he  refers. 
So  far  from  recognising  that,  or  any  other  law  of  analogy, 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  them,  and  founded  a 
large  share  of  their  constructions  on  directly  opposite  princi- 
ples. In  alleging  their  having  "  proposed  different  solutions," 
therefore,  as  a  proof  that  the  laws  of  analogy  are  not  adequate 
to  demonstrative  interpretations,  he  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  if  the  laws  of  a  science,  or  branch  of  knowledge, 
are  correct  and  adequate  to  the  explication  of  its  problems. 
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then  all  who  have  ever  treated  of  that  liubject,  or  science, 
must  have  founded  their  solutions  on  those  laws ;  though  they 
neither  took  them  as  their  guides,  nor  had  any  knowledge  of 
their  existence !  How  else  does  his  instance  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  employs  it?  But  that  assumption  is  as 
false  and  absurd,  as  it  would  be  fatal  to  us  were  it  true ;  and 
would  overturn  as  effectually  his  own  explications  and  the 
whole  structure  of  Swedenborgianism,  as  it  could  us ;  for  were 
it  just,  then,  on  the  supposition  that  the  doctrines  of  Sweden- 
borg  are  true,  all  who  have  ever  treated  of  psychology,  sym- 
bolization,  or  any  branch  of  theolc^  or  natural  science,  must 
have  presented  the  same  views  of  them  as  are  advanced  by 
that  critic  ;  and  the  fact,  therefore,  that  their  views  are  wholly 
different,  demonstrates  that  his  system  is  arbitrary  and  false! 
On  the  same  ground  Professor  B.  himself  ought  always  to 
have  entertained  and  taught  the  same  doctrines,  on  his 
favorite  themes,  as  he  now  advances ;  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  held  a  different  faith,  proves  that  his  present  system  is 
erroneous.  There  is  not  a  truth  of  science  or  revelation, 
that  on  that  method  of  reasoning,  is  not  convicted  of 
falsehood.  All  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  disproved, 
because  different  views  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat 
have  been  held  by  philosophers  and  theologians.  All  the 
propositions  in  Newton's  principia  are  shown  to  be  mere 
gratis  dicta,  and  false,  because  the  theories  of  the  solar  system, 
held  by  the  astronomers  and  astrologers  of  the  dark  ages,  were 
wholly  different !  But  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  reasoning  on 
such  an  assumption,  are  too  obvious  to  need  further  exempli- 
fication. 

If  Professor  B.  would  convict  the  interpretations  which  he 
impeaches  of  error,  he  must  either  show  that  the  laws  of 
analogy  by  which  they  are  framed  are  not  true,  that  they  are 
not  the  laws  of  symbolization,  or  else  that  we  have  not  fol- 
lowed them  in  those  explications;  or  at  least,  finally,  that 
though  the  events  which  we  exhibit  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
symbols,  are  such  as  those  laws  require,  yet  there  are  other 
events  of  the  same  species  that  present  a  still  higher  corre- 
spondence to  the  symbols,  and  are  better  entitled,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  those  which  the  predictions  denote.  If  he 
cannot  either  demonstrate  that  those  laws  are  not  the  laws  of 
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analogy,  nor  of  symbolization ;  or  that  our  interpretations  of 
the  symbols  in  question  are  not  conformable  to  those  laws, 
then  he  cannot  show  nor  offer  any  probability  that  our  expli- 
cations are  not  right,  in  respect  at  least  to  the  species  of 
agents,  acts,  and  events,  which  they  exhibit  as  denoted  by  the 
symbols  ;  and  if  he  cannot  prove  that  there  are  other  actors, 
actions,  and  events,  of  the  same  order,  that  present  a  larger 
and  more  conspicuous  correspondence  to  the  symbols,  then 
he  cannot  present  any  proof  or  probability,  that  those  to 
which  we  refer  them  are  not  the  real  agents  and  occurrences 
which  they  foreshow.  Neither  of  those  tasks,  however,  has 
he  even  undertaken  to  accomplish ;  in  neither  of  them,  we 
apprehend,  will  he  succeed,  should  he  make  the  attempt. 

Such  is  the  eager  and  strenuous  onset  which  he  makes  on 
the  laws  of  symbolization  in  his  first  critical  article.  Did 
ever  assailant  shoot  more  wide  of  the  mark,  or  give  more 
ample  evidence  that  he  had  not  adequately  considered  what 
it  was  that  he  was  to  achieve,  or  what  the  means  are  by 
which,  if  successful  in  his  exertions,  his  aim  was  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  He  does  not  ofier  a  particle  of  proof  to  support  any 
one  of  his  objections.  His  only  critical  media  are  assertions 
and  interrogatories.  He  does  not  absolutely  reject  the  law 
which  he  assails;  he  admits  both  its  truth  and  its  utility. 
His  whole  aim  is  to  detract  from  its  importance,  and  per- 
suade his  readei*s  that  we  have  assigned  it  too  high  an  office ; 
and  the  ground  on  which  he  urges  that  representation  is,  the 
false  assumption  that  it  is  the  only  law  that  we  have  stated, 
and  employ  in  our  explications.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  the  interpretations  which  he  assails  are 
really  inaccurate.  He  only  asserts  that  they  are  unproved, 
mere  gratis  dicta ;  and  the  ground  of  that  allegation  is,  the 
assumption  that  as  they  are  not  the  result  of  that  law  of  sym- 
bols, which  he  makes  the  object  of  his  attack,  they  are  not 
the  result  of  any  indisputable  law  whatever.  And  finally,  the 
principal  assumptions  on  which  he  proceeds  are  as  incom- 
patible with  his  own  views  as  with  ours,  and  if  conceded,  lead 
of  necessity  to  the  prostration  of  his  whole  Swedenborgian 
system. 

The  criticisms  which  he  ofiers  in  his  subsequent  numbers, 
we  design  to  notice  on  a  future  occasion. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the  Figures 
OP  Isaiah,  Chap.  VII. 

BT  the  EDITOR. 

The  events  recorded  in  this  chapter,  took  place  at  least 
seventeen  years  after  the  vision  of  the  sixth,  possibly  eighteen 
or  nineteen.  The  date  of  that  vision,  the  last  year  of  Uzziah, 
was  the  date,  also,  of  Pekah's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Israel ;  while  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  year  of  Pekah's  . 
reign  that  Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  sceptre  of  Judah.  According 
to  2  Kings  XV.  27,  Pekah's  reign  closed  in  his  twentieth  year. 
The  transactions,  therefore,  which  the  prophet  here  details, 
must  have  occurred  within  a  year  or  two  after  Ahaz  obtained 
the  throne. 

The  prophecy  respecting  Immanuel,  verse  14-16,  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  in  the  whole  series  of  Isaiah's  visions,  and  has  been 
the  theme,  perhaps,  of  more  earnest,  ingenious,  and  learned 
disquisition,  than  any  other.  The  figures  of  the  chapter  are 
but  few,  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Ahaz  the  son  of 
Jotham,  the  son  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  that  Rezin  the 
king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah  king  of  Israel, 
went  up  toward  Jerusalem  to  war  against  it,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail against  it,"  v.  1.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  subsequent  to  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  separately  by  the  king  of  Syria  and 
the  king  of  Israel,  slaughter  of  his  armies  and  capture  of  his 
people,  narrated  2  Chronicles  xxviii.  5-16.  •  It  is  there  stated, 
first,  that  in  punishment  of  his  idolatry,  "  God  delivered  him 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  they  smote  him,  and 
carried  away  a  great  multitude  of  his  people  captives  to 
Damascus  ;"  and  then,  that  he  was  also  delivered  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  smote  him  with  a  great 
slaughter ;  killing  in  Judah  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
valiant  men  in  one  day/'  among  vi^m  were  his  son  and 
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several  of  the  great  officers  of  his  court.  "  The  children  of 
Israel  carried  away  captive,  also,  of  their  brethren,  two 
hundred  thousand,  women,  sons  and  daughters,  and  much 
spoil,"  and  conveyed  them  to  Samaria.  As  these  invasions 
were  thus  independent  of  each  other,  they  preceded  the 
league  of  the  two  monarchs,  and  joint  war  mentioned  in  this 
passage.  It  is  seen,  also,  from  the  fact,  that  the  prediction 
respecting  them  which  follows,  is  a  prediction  of  protection 
from  them,  not  of  slaughter  and  captivity.  It  was  owing  to 
these  terrible  misfortunes,  doubtless,  and  the  hopelessness  of  a 
contest  in  open  battle  with  the  two  monarchs  united,  whom, 
separately,  he  had  been  unable  to  withstand,  that  the  news  of 
their  confederacy  and  renewal  of  the  war  struck  him  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  with  the  consternation  which  is 
depicted  in  the  next  verse,  and  induced  him  to  rely  for  safety 
on  the  walls  of  his  capital. 

1.  Comparison.  "And  it  was  told  the  house  of  David, 
saying,  Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim.  And  his  heart 
was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the 
wood  are  moved  by  the  wind,"  verse  2.  The  verb  translated 
"is  confederate,"  is  rendered  by  many  marching  into,  or 
encamped  with  Ephraim,  which  was  an  indication  of  their 
union  in  the  war.  Some  interpreters  employ  the  verb,  shake, 
or  agitate,  to  express  the  commotion  caused  by  the  news. 
Move,  however,  is  more  appropriate,  as  it  leaves  the  nature  of 
the  affection  to  be  determined  by  the  motion  of  the  trees  in  a 
wind,  which  is  that  of  waving  to  and  fro.  The  simile  is  one 
of  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  that  can  be  imagined,  to 
exemplify  the  overwhelming  impression  produced  by  the 
intelligence,  and  the  fluctuation  of  purpose  and  feeling  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  The  scene  conceived  by  the  prophet, 
was  probably  an  extensive  woodland ;  the  oak  groves,  perhaps, 
of  Bashan,  or  not  improbably  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
wind  a  tempestuous  one,  sweeping  over  the  vales  and  plains, 
or  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  stooping  the  lofty  heads 
of  the  trees,  and  swaying  their  branches  to  and  fro.  The 
comparison  indicates  both  the  violence  and  the  universality 
of  the  impression  ;  as  in  a  gusty  wind,  every  tree  yields,  and 
sinks  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  blast,  and  rises  a8  it 
intermits.    What  a  vivid  picture  is  thus  drawn  by  a  stroke 
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of  the  consterQation  with  which  they  were  struck,  and  the 
rapid  succession  of  violent  thought  and  emotion  which  the 
sense  of  their  danger  occasioned ! 

2,  3,  4.  Metonymies,  in  the  use  of  house  for  the  family  of 
David ;  Syria  for  its  population ;  and  heart  the  corporeal 
organ  for  the  mind. 

5.  Metaphor,  in  the  expression  "  his  heart  was  moved,  and 
the  heart  of  his  people."  The  verb  denotes  a  real  motion  in 
space ;  and  is  employed  to  indicate  that  the  excitement  of  his 
thoughts  and  passions,  and  those  of  his  people,  by  the  news  of 
the  confederacy,  resembled  in  violence  the  motion  of  trees  by 
a  powerful  wind. 

"  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Isaiah :  Go  forth  now  to  meet  Ahaz, 
thou  and  Shearjashub  thy  son,  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the 
upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's  field,  "v.  3.  The  upper 
pool  was  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  The  end  of  the 
conduit  was  th^  point,  doubtless,  where  it  passed  beneath  the 
wall  into  the  city ;  and  the^jgbyf  ct  of  the  king  in  going  there, 
not  improbably,  was,  to  prepare  for  the  siege,  either  by  pre- 
venting Rezin  and  Pekah  from  intercepting  the  water  from 
the  city,  or  emptying  it  from  the  pool,  that^they  might  not 
appropriate  it  to  their  own  use. 

6,  7,  8.  Metaphors.  **  And  say  unto  him.  Take  heed  and  be 
quiet,  fear  not,  neither  be  faint-hearted,  for  these  two  smoking 
tails  of  firebrands,  for  the  fierce  anger  of  Rezin  with  Syria, 
and  of  the  son  of  Remaliah  ;  because  Syria  has  devised  evil 
against  thee  ;  also  Ephraim  and  Remaliah 's  son  :  saying.  We 
will  go  up  into  Judah,  to  distress  it,  and  make  a  breach  in  it 
for  ourselves,  and  constitute  a  king  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  son 
of  Tabeal,"  verses  4-6.  Softness,  which  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  translated  faint-hearted,  is  not  literally 
predicable  of  the  heart  as  an  organ ;  nor  of  the  affections  or 
intellect,  if  taken  as  standing  for  the  mind.  It  is  used  by  a 
metaphor  to  denote  an  analogous  irresolution,  or  want  of  mental 
firmness.  The  ends  of  firebrands,  or  parts  remaining  of  sticks 
that  are  nearly  consumed,  are,  by  the  same  figure,  called  tails  ; 
and  Rezin  and  Pekah,  smoking  firebrands,  to  signify  that  their 
time  of  destroying  was  nearly  over.  Like  the  sticks  of  a 
pyre  that  have  burnt  to  their  outer  ends,  and  expended  their 
power  of  scorching  the  victim  on  whom  they  have  exerted 
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their  force,  they  were  rapidly  approaching  the  moment  when 
their  career  as  conquerors  was  to  end. 

9,  10.  Metonymies.  Syria,  the  name  of  the  country  or 
kingdom,  is  used  for  its  population  ;  and  Judah,  the  denomi- 
native of  the  Jews  or  people  of  Judea,  in  the  opposite  rela- 
tion, as  the  name  of  their  territory. 

11.  Metaphor.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah :  It  shall  not 
stand ;  neither  shall  it  be,"  v.  7.  The  antecedent  of  it  is 
counsel ;  and  the  verb,  stand,  is  used  by  a  metaphor  to  signify- 
that  it  should  not  be  sustained ;  but  the  assumptions  or  expec* 
tations  on  which  it  was  formed  giving  way,  like  the  base  of  a 
pillar,  or  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  it  should  be  overturned ; 
while  the  prediction,  "  it  shall  not  be,"  indicates  that  it  should 
also  be  relinquished.  The  scheme  was  not  only  to  fail  of 
accomplishment,  but  soon  was  not  even  to  be  entertained. 

12,  13,  14,  15.  Metaphors  in  denominating  Damascus  the 
head  instead  of  the  metropolis  of  Syria;  Samaria  the  head 
instead  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  Rezin  the 
head  instead  of  king  of  Damascus ;  and  the  son  of  Remaliah 
the  head  instead  of  the  king  of  Samaria.  "  For  the  head  of 
Syria  is  Damascus,  and  the  head  of  Damascus  is  Rezin  ;  and 
within  three  score  and  five  years  shall  Ephraim  be  broken 
that  it  be  not  a  people.  And  the  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria, 
and  the  head  of  Samaria  is  Remaliah's  son.  If  ye  will  not 
believe,  surely  ye  shall  not  be  established,"  v.  8,  9.  Those 
capitals  were  to  their  respective  kingdoms,  and  those  kings 
to  their  respective  capitals,  what  the  head  of  an  animal  is  to 
its  body. 

16.  Metaphor,  The  verb  broken  is  used  also  by  a  meta- 
phor, to  denote  that  the  organization  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  a 
separate  and  independent  people,  would  be  dissolved,  as  a 
vessel  ceases  to  be  such  when  it  is  broken  into  fragments,  or 
a  building  when  its  materials  are  separated,  distributed  into 
different  scenes,  and  appropriated  to  other  uses. 

17.  Metonymy  in  the  use  of  Ephraim,  instead  of  the  king- 
dom  or  territory  of  which  Samaria  is  the  metropolis.  The 
head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria. 

The  reason  given  that  the  purpose  of  the  hostile  kings 
should  not  be  executed  nor  long  entertained  ;  "  For  the  head 
of  Syria  is  Damascus,  and  the  head  of  Damascus  is  Rezin, 
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and  the  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria,  and  the  head  of  Sama- 
ria is  Remaliah's  son,"  is  regarded  by  Calvin,  Vitringa,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Maurer,  Alexander,  and  others,  as  denoting  that 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel  should  not  be  enlarged  by 
the  accession  of  other  territory,  nor  their  kings  reign  in  any 
other  capitals  than  Damascus  and  Samaria.  But  how  did  it 
follow,  from  the  fact  that  Damascus  was  the  capital  of  Syria 
and  Samaria  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  those  king- 
doms should  never  embrace  any  of  the  territory  of  Judea  ? 
Or  how  did  it  result  necessarily,  from  the  fact  that  Rezin  and 
Pekah  reigned  in  their  own  capitals,  that  they  were  not  to 
reign  over  any  part  of  Judea  ?  How  could  those  facts  involve 
such  consequences,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  capital  of  Russia,  and  Nicholas  the  emperor  of  St. 
Petersburg,  precludes  him  from  ever  extending  the  boundary 
of  his  empire,  or  reigning  over  any  other  territory  than  that 
which  is  now  subject  Jto  his  sceptre  ?  There  obviously  is  no 
necessary  or  natural  connexion  between  them  and  the  effect 
which  is  thus  ascribed  to  them.  Instead  of  that,  the  design 
of  the  affirmations  undoubtedly  was  to  show,  that  Syria  and 
Ephraim  had  nothing  but  themselves,  their  capitals,  and  kings, 
to  rely  on  for  the  conquest  of  Judea ;  and  so  far,  therefore, 
frpm  necessarily  succeeding,  if  their  kings  and  capitals  fell, 
they  would  themselves  also  fall.  Their  deities,  in  which  they 
trusted,  and  which  Ahax  himself  worshipped,  were  wholly 
imaginary,  and  unable  to  yield  them  any  aid;  while  the  God 
of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  who  promised  them  protection,  was 
Jehovah  the  Self-existent.  It  was  to  suggest  this  contrast 
accordingly,  it  is  probable,  that  the  denominative  Jehovah 
was  added  to  Adonai,  God.  "  Thus  saith  God  the  self-exist- 
ent." This  meaning  is  natural,  and  renders  the  use  of  the 
metaphor  peculiarly  appropriate  and  impressive.  As  the 
Syrians  and  idolatrous  Ephraimites  had  gods  both  of  their 
kingdoms  and  capitals;  in  denominating  Damascus,  in  this 
reference,  the  head  of  Syria,  the  sole  seat  of  its  will  and 
power,  by  which  its  schemes  were  to  be  directed  and  made 
successful,  and  Samaria  the  head,  in  like  manner,  of  Ephraim  ; 
he  indicated  with  an  awful  emphasis  the  vanity  of  their  reli- 
ance on  a  higher  order  of  beings  for  the  accomplishment  oi 
their  projected  coDquests. 
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The  prediction,  that  within  sixty-five  years  Ephraim  shall 
be  broken,  that  it  be  not  a  people,  had  an  exact  fulfilment. 
Tiglath-pileser,  probably  the  same  year,  conquered  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  of  Pekah,  and  carried  a  great  multitude 
into  captivity.  In  the  fourth  year  after  the  death  of  Ahaz, 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  three  years  before 
reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  tributary,  again,  after  a  long  siege, 
conquered  Samaria,  and  carrying  away  a  large  body  of  the 
Israelites,  colonized  them  in  "  Halah,  Habor,  and  the  cities  of 
the  Medes,"  2  Kings  xvii.  1-6.  And  Esarhaddon,  who  suc- 
ceeded Sennacherib  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  transplanted 
another  body  to  Assyria,  and  supplied  their  place  by  colonists 
from  Babylon,  Cutha,  Ava,  and  other  regions,  who  thereafter 
occupied  the  country,  and  constituted  in  such  a  measure  its 
inhabitants  that  the  few  remaining  Israelites  were  no  longer 
a  people,  2  Kings  xvii.  23 :  Ezra  iv.  10. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  prediction,  "  within  three . 
score  and  five  years  shall  Ephraim  be  broken,  that  it  be  not 
a  people,"  is  displaced  in  the  text,  and  should  follow  the 
clause  respecting  Samaria  and  Pekah. 

For  the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus, 
And  the  head  of  Damascus  is  Rezin ; 
And  the  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria, 
And  the  head  of  Samaria  Rcmaliah's  son ; 
And  within  three  score  and  five  years 
Shall  Ephr^m  be  broken, 
That  it  be  not  a  people. 

Some  have  even  thought  it  an  interpolation.  There, 
however,  is  not  only  no  ground  for  either  supposition,  but  the 
erasure  or  transposition  of  the  clause  would  impair  the  pro- 
priety and  force  of  the  passage.  The  reason  given  that  the 
Syrians  should  not  efiect  the  conquest  of  Judea,  was  that 
they  had  none  but  themselves  to  rely  on  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Their  deities  had  no  power,  as  they  imagined,  to 
insure  the  success  of  their  schemes.  No  direct  intimation 
was  given  of  the  period  when  Syria  itself  was  to  be  over- 
thrown, though  that  its  king  was  like  a  smoking  firebrand, 
implied  that  his  career  was  near  its  end ;  and  he  was,  in  fact, 
almost  immediately  slain,  and  his  ciq)ital  conquered  by  Tig. 
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lath-pileser,  2  Kings  xvi.  7-0.  The  reason  given  that  the 
ten  tribes  were  not  to  conquer  Judea  and  annex  it  to  their 
kingdom  was,  that  they  were  themselves  within  sixty-five 
years  to  be  broken  that  they  should  not  be  a  people ;  and  the 
reason  that  that  catastrophe  was  to  befall  them  was,  that  hav- 
ing apostatized  from  Jehovah  to  idols,  they  had  no  one  but 
themselves  on  whom  they  could  rely  for  the  execution  of 
their  schemes.  Viewed  in  this  relation  the  arrangement  of 
the  passage  is  appropriate,  and  it  has  a  sublimity  of  meaning 
that  is  worthy  of  its  author. 

The  prediction  is  closed  with  a  warning  to  Ahaz  and  his 
court,  that  although  they  were  to  be  protected  from  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  yet,  unless  they  put  their  trust  in  Je- 
hovah, they  would  not  be  secure  from  other  conquerors, 
"  If  ye  will  not  believe,  surely  ye  shall  not  be  established 
or  you,  however,  though  not  conquered  by  these  kings,  will 
not  continue  safe,  unless  you  believe.  And  it  was  probably 
to  put  the  king's  faith  to  a  trial,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
predictions  that  follow,  that  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  ask  a 
sign  in  confirmation  of  the  promise. 

"Moreover  the  Lord  spake  again  unto  Ahaz,  saying.  Ask  thee 
a  sign  from  Jehovah,  thy  God :  ask  it  either  in  the  depth  or  in 
the  height  above,"  v.  10, 11.  The  sign,  to  have  answered  the 
end,  would  have  been  some  phenomenon,  act,  or  event,  which 
none  but  the  Omniscient  could  foreknow,  and  the  occurrence  of 
which,  therefore,  being  made  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  prediction, 
would  be  a  convincing  pledge  that  it  would  be  accomplished. 
In  inviting  the  king  to  ask  a  sign  of  Jehovah,  the  Self-existent^ 
in  contradistinction  from  the  gods  of  Damascus,  and  to  choose 
it  wherever  he  pleased,  and  in  any  department  of  the  natural 
world,  heaven,  or  earth,  an  opportunity  was  given  him  of 
showing,  if  that  was  his  faith,  that  he  regarded  Jehovah  as* 
almighty,  and  the  God  of  the  whole  universe ;  not  a  mere 
local  deity  like  the  divinities  of  the  Sjrrians ;  and  it  was  to 
prompt  him  to  such  a  manifestation  of  himself,  doubtless,  that 
the  proposal  was  made ;  and  his  perception  of  the  design,, 
accordingly,  that  was  the  reason  that  he  declined  it. 

"And  Ahaz  said,  I  will  not  ask,  neither  will  I  tempt  Jeho- 
vah," V.  12.  By  tempting  Jehovah  is  meant  putting  him  to 
trial,  that  proof  may  be  obtained  of  his  veracity.  In  giving  this 
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reason  for  not  asking  a  sign,  he  referred  to  the  confimand, 
Deut.  vi.  16,  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God  and 
endeavored  to  veil  his  refusal  under  a  pretence  of  obedience. 
His  real  reason,  however,  undoubtedly  was,  that  he  regarded 
his  Syrian  gods  as  genuine  deities,  trusted  in  them  for  secur- 
ity, and  was  unwilling  therefore  to  make  an  appeal  to  Jehovah, 
that  implied  that  they  were  unreal,  and  that,  if  decisive, 
would  put  him  under  a  necessity  of  abandoning  their  wor- 
ship. He  was  an  open  and  unscrupulous  idolater,  and  trust- 
ed the  gods  of  Syria  to  deliver  him  from  the  danger  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  "  He  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire, 
according  to  the  abominations  of  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord 
cast  out  from  before  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  he  sacrificed 
and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills,  and 
under  every  green  tree,"  2  Kings  xvi.  34.  "  For  he  sacri- 
ficed unto  the  gods  of  Damascus  which  smote  him,  and  he 
said,  because  the  gods  of  the  kings  of  Syria  help  them,  will  I 
sacrifice  to  them,  that  they  may  help  me.  But  they  were  the 
ruin  of  him  and  all  Israel.  And  Ahaz  gathered  together  and 
cut  up  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  and  shut  up  the  doors 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  he  made  him  altars  in  every 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  every  several  city  of  Judah  he 
made  high  places  to  burn  incense  unto  other  gods,  and  pro- 
voked to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers."  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  23-25.  He  thus  not  only  gave  proofs  of  a  higher 
faith  in  the  deities  of  the  Syrians  than  in  the  God  of  Israel, 
but  actually  rejected  Jehovah  for  a  period,  it  seems,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  worship.  But  the  deities  of  the  Syrians  were 
local,  and  a  sign,  therefore,  from  Jehovah  that  indicated  his 
dominion  alike  over  all  places  and  beings,  as  the  designation 
by  the  king  of  its  nature,  and  the  scene  in  which  it  should  take 
place,  would  have  implied,  would  have  confuted  his  faith  in 
those  imaginary  divinities,  deprived  him  of  his  hope  of  aid 
from  them,  and  exposed  him  probably  to  disapprobation  and 
reproach  by  his  court.  His  declining  to  ask  a  sign,  was  thus 
a  direct  refusal  to  renounce  his  Syrian  deities,  and  acknow- 
ledge Jehovah  as  alone  divine,  and  of  absolute  and  universal 
dominion.  What  an  audacious  denial  of  his  nature  and 
supremacy !   What  an  insolent  return  to  his  condescension ! 
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What  a  daring  proof  that  he  regarded  the  gods  of  Syria,, 
with  a  higher  faith  and  hope  than  Jehovah !  It  was  accord- 
ingly this  ground  and  bearing  of  his  reply,  doubtless,  that  was 
the  reason  of  the  response  which  followed,  and  proposal  by 
God  of  a  sign  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  predic- 
tion respecting  Syria  and  Ephraim,  but  op  determining 

THE  QUESTION  AT  ISSUE  BETWEEN  THE  GoD  OF  JuDAH,  AND 
THE  IMAGINARY  DEITIES  OP    SyRIA,  IN    WHICH  AhAZ  PUT  HIS 

TRUST.  That  sign  was  the  assumption  of  our  nature  and  of 
the  throne  of  Judah,  by  Jehovah  himself,  at  a  period  after 
Ephraim  and  Syria  had  been  swept  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
it  had  thereby  become  apparent  that  the  gods  which  they 
worshipped,  had  no  power  to  protect  them !  What  a  demon- 
stration of  his  divinity,  and  confutation  of  theirs ! 

18.  Metaphor.  "And  he  said.  Hear  ye  now,  O  house  of 
David.  Is  it  too  small  a  thing  for  you  to  weary  men,  but 
will  ye  weary  my  God  also?"  v.  13.  Weariness  is  attributed 
to  God  by  a  metaphor,  to  denote  a  feeling  of  irksomeness,  or 
displeasure,  analogous  to  fatigue  occasioned  by  long  conti- 
nued injury  and  provocation ;  and  the  use  of  the  language 
indicates  in  an  emphatic  manner,  the  extreme  ofiensiveness 
of  the  king's  rejection  of  God,  and  trust  in  the  rival  divinities 
of  the  heathen.    It  was  slighting  him  as  though  unworthy  of 

ny  consideration.  It  was  implying  that  the  confirmation  he 
proposed  to  give  of  his  truth,  would  not  form  any  proof  that 
the  idols  of  Syria  were  not  also  gods,  and  as  able  to  defend 
their  worshippers,  as  he  was  to  protect  his. 

19.  Metonymy  in  the  use  of  house,  in  place  of  the  family  of 
David. 

"  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign.  Behold ! 
the  virgin  having  conceived,  and  bringing  forth  a  son,  and 
she  calls  his  name  Immanuel,"  v.  14.  This  was  a  sign — not 
of  the  certainty  of  the  promise  that  Syria  and  Ephraim  should 
not  conquer  Judea,  but  that  in  contradistinction  to  the  deities 
of  the  Syrians,  Jehovah  is  the  true  God,  and  the  protector  of 
the  house  of  David.  It  is  generally  supposed,  indeed,  that  its 
design  was  to  show  that  Ahaz  should  not  be  overpowered,  and 
his  territory  seized  by  Rezin  and  Pekah ;  but  it  is  obviously  a 
mistake ;  first,  because  Rezin  was  slain  and  Syria  reduced  to 
a  tributary  by  Tiglath-pileser,  before  the  conception,  birth. 
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and  growth  of  a  child  in  any  considerable  degree  towards  aa 
age  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  could  have  taken  place,  as 
they  would  have  required,  at  least,  one  or  two  years.  But 
Rezin  was  slain,  and  Damascus  conquered  by  the  monarch  of 
Nineveh,  probably  within  a  few  months  of  the  utterance  of 
the  prediction,  and,  undoubtedly,  within  less  than  a  year.  It 
is  generally  referred  by  chronologers  to  741  or  740  before 
Christ,  according  as  742  or  741  is  taken  as  the  year  in  which 
Ahaz  ascended  the  throne ;  and,  therefore,  within  a  year  at 
most  of  the  date  of  the  prophecy.  The  war  of  Tiglath-pileser 
was  induced  by  Ahaz,  in  order  to  intercept  Rezin  from  his 
design  on  Judea.  "  Then  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah, 
son  of  Remaliah,  king  of  Israel,  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  war  ; 
and  they  besieged  Ahaz,  but  icould  not  overcome  him.  At 
that  time  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  recovered  Elath  to  Syria,  and 
drave  the  Jews  from  Elath ;  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath, 
and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day.  So  Ahaz  sent  messengers  jto 
Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  saying — I  am  thy  servant  and 
thy  son  :  come  up,  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up 
against  me.  And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  that  were 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house,  and  sent  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  And 
the  king  of  Assyria  hearkened  unto  him  ;  for  the  king  of  As- 
syria went  up  against  Damascus,  and  took  it,  and  carried  the 
people  of  it  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  Rezin,"  2  Kings  xvi.  5-9. 

This  war  on  Syria  was  thus  commenced  by  Tiglath-pileser 
while  Rezin  and  Pekah  were  engaged  in  their  war  on  Ahaz  ; 
and  was  probably  the  reason  that  they  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  retreated  to  their  own  territories.  It  would 
not  at  any  other  time  have  answered  the  end  for  which  it  was 
solicited  by  Ahaz.  The  fall  of  Syria  and  death  of  Rezin  took 
place,  accordingly,  within  at  most  a  few  months  after  the 
utterance  of  the  prediction ;  and,  therefore,  before  the  events 
foretold  in  it  could  have  occurred  and  confirmed  the  promise 
that  Rezin  should  not  conquer  Judea.  And  what  an  instant 
and  decisive  demonstration  they  were,  that  Syria  had  nothing 
to  rely  on  for  the  perpetuation  of  itself  as  a  kingdom  but  its 
capital ;  and  its  capital  nothing  to  rely  on  for  the  perpetuation 
of  itself  as  the  seal  of  a  monarchy  but  its  king !    The  fall  of 
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Damascus  was  the  fall  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  slaughter  of 
Rezin  was  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy,  and  change  of  the 
metropolis  from  a  capital  to  a  mere  provincial  city. 

Tiglath-pileser  made  war,  alsa  at  the  same  period,  on 
Pekah.  The  proposal  of  Ahaz  was,  that  he  should  come  and 
save  him  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  as  well  as  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria ;  and  it  was  to  ihat  proposal 
that  the  king  of  Assyria  "  hearkened,"  as  well  as  the  other ; 
and  it  was  then,  doubtless,  that  he  conquered  a  large  share  of 
the  territory  of  Israel.  "  In  the  days  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
came  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel- 
beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Gilead,  and  Gbp 
lilee,  all  the  land  of  Napthali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria,"  2  Kings  xv.  20.  This  took  place,  therefore,  before 
such  a  time  had  passed  as  was  requisite  for  the  events  given 
as  the  sign,  and  must  have  weakened  the  king  of  Israel  so 
much  as  to  have  precluded  him  from  any  further  war  on 
Judea.  Pekah  himself  also  was  slain  a  few  years  after,  by 
Hoshea,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  In  Hoshea's  third 
year  he  was  conquered  by  Shalmaneser  and  made  a  tribu- 
tary ;  and,  on  revolting,  his  capital  was  besieged,  and  in  his 
ninth  year  taken,  and  the  people,  generally,  carried  captive 
into  Assyria.  Thus,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  prediction,  an  end  was  put  to  the  Israelii- 
ish  monarchy  !  What  a  demonstration  was  thus  also  given 
that  Ephraim  had  nothing  to  rely  on  for  the  perpetuation  of 
itself  as  a  kingdom,  but  Samaria  its  capital ;  and  Samaria 
nothing  to  rely  on  for  its  continuance  as  a  metropolis,  but  the 
son  of  Remaliah,  who  was  its  last  independent  king !  The 
death  of  Pekah  was,inefiect,  the  termination  of  the  monarchy; 
and  the  fall  of  the  capital  was  the  fall  of  the  kingdom. 

Next,  That  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  sign  to  confirm  the 
promise,  that  those  kings  should  not  conquer  Judea,  is  appa- 
rent also  from  the  name  of  the  child,  Immanuel,  God  with  us, 
which  expresses  the  truth  which  the  sign  was  to  denote.  Its 
end,  accordingly,  was  to  demonstrate  that  Jehovah  is  God, 
and  the  God  of  the  house  of  Judah ;  both  of  which  were 
proved  by  Immanuel.  He  showed  that  he  was  God  by  assum- 
ing man's  nature.    He  showed  that  he  was  the  God  of  Judah 
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by  becoming  incarnate  in  the  family  of  David,  and  inheriting 
his  throne. 

Thirdly.  This  is  clear  also  from  the  consideration  that  such 
a  miraculous  conception  was  not  adapted  to  be  a  sign  to 
Ahaz  that  Judea  should  not  be  conquered  by  those  princes ; 
inasmuch  as  he  could  hav(5  no  proof,  unless  by  another 
miracle,  or  a  fresh  revelation,  that  the  conception  was  mira- 
culous. How  could  he  know  unless  by  such  miracles  as 
attended  Christ's  annunciation  and  birth,  that  the  mother  was 
a  virgin,  and  his  conception  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
But  the  sign  proposed  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith,  in 
the  promise  of  protection  from  the  kings  of  Damascus  and 
Samaria,  was  to  be  a  sign  in  heaven  or  earth,  which  he  could 
witness  and  regard  without  any  other  miracle,  as  a  proof  of 
God's  foresight  and  power. 

And,  finally,  it  is  indisputable,  from  the  fact,  that  the  child 
foreshown  by  the  prophecy  was  Christ,  whose  birth  took 
place  more  than  seven  hundred  years  after  the  utterance  of 
the  prediction,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz  of 
the  certainty  of  the  promise  that  he  should  not  be  conquered 
by  the  king  of  Syria  and  Israel.  That  Immanuel  is  Christ,  is 
shown  by  his  miraculous  conception.  "  Behold  !  the  virgin 
having  conceived  and  bringing  forth  a  son."  She  was  still  to 
be  a  virgin,  therefore,  after  his  conception  and  birth,  which 
was  impossible,  except  her  conception  were  a  miracle.  But 
the  virgin's  conception  of  Christ  is  the  only  conception  of 
that  kind  that  has  ever  taken  place.  That  he  was  the  subject 
of  the  prediction,  however,  is  placed  beyond  question,  by  the 
application  of  the  passage  by  Matthew,  chap.  i.  22,  who,  after 
relating  the  annunciation  of  his  miraculous  conception  to 
Joseph,  adds,  "and  all  this  was  done  that  that  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying. 
Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being 
interpreted,  is  God  with  us."  As  the  prediction  thus  related 
to  Christ,  and  had  its  fulfilment  alone  in  him,  at  such  a  remote 
period  from  its  utterance,  it  is  clear  that  his  birth  was  not  a 
sign  to  Ahaz  that  he  was  not  to  be  conquered  by  the  kings  of 
Damascus  and  Samaria.  The  great  truth,  therefore,  of  \vhich 
it  was  oflfered  as  a  sign,  was,  unquestionably,  that  which  it 
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demonstrates, — that  Jehovah  alone  is  God,  and  will  support 
the  throne  of  Judah  :  And  with  this  reference  it  is  wholly 
freed  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  is  involved  by  the  other 
supposition,  and  invested  with  a  meaning  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  worthy  of  the  incom- 
municable attributes  and  prerogatives  which  it  was  designed 
to  vindicate. 

"  Curdled  milk  and  honey  shall  he  eat  until  he  shall  know," 
or  that  he  may  know  "  to  reject  the  evil,  and  to  choose  the 
good;  nevertheless,  before  the  child  shall  know  to  reject  the  evil 
and  to  choose  the  good,  the  land  of  whose  two  kings  thou  art 
afraid  shall  be  forsaken  or  cease  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Ephraimites  and  Syrians.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  the  son  of  the  virgin,  that  he  eat  curdled  milk  and  honey, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  common  to  the  children  of  those  who 
lived  a  pastoral  life,  as  is  shown  in  the  prediction,  verse  22 ; 
that,  at  the  period  to  which  that  refers,  "  curdled  milk  and 
honey  should  every  one  eat  that  was  left  in  the  midst  of  the 
land."  It  was  ascribed  to  him,  therefore, — ^not  simply  as  a 
child, — but  in  order  to  indicate  something  that  was  peculiar 
to  him  in  some  other  relation  ;  and  that  was,  doubtless,  as  a 
descendant  of  David,  and  the  heir  of  his  throne.  His  eating 
that  food,  which  was  the  mark  of  a  simple  and  pastoral  life, 
in  distinction  from  the  usual  nurture  of  royal  infants  in  a 
luxurious  metropolis,  was  employed  to  denote  that  instead  of 
being  born  and  nourished  in  a  palace,  like  the  children  of 
Ahaz  and  other  Jewish  monarchs,  he  was  to  be  nurtured 
remote  from  a  court,  in  a  simple  and  humble  manner,  like  ine 
children  of  pastoral  families  ;  which  implied  that  the  house  of 
David  would  then  be  divested  of  its  authority,  and  in  the 
poverty  and  obscurity  of  ordinary  subjects  :  and  would  owe 
its  restoration  to  the  throne,  therefore,  wholly  to  Jehovah. 
That  the  son  of  the  virgin  is  contemplated  in  the  passage  as 
the  descendant  of  David  and  heir  of  his  sceptre,  is  not  only 
indicated  by  the.  address  of  the  prediction  to  the  house  of 
David,  but  is  shown  decisively  in  the  next  chapter, — which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  prophecy, — by  denominating  Judea  his 
land.  It  is  foretold  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  metaphorized  as 
the  river, — "  It  shall  pass  over  into  Judah,  overflow  and  pass 
through,  and  the  spreadings  of  its  wings  shall  be  the  filling  of 
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thy  land,  O  ImmanueL"  And  again,  most  expressly,  chap, 
ix.  5 :  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given, 
and  the  government  is  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  name  is 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace."  The  prediction  accordingly :  "  He  shall 
be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest ;  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David, 
and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end,"  formed  a  part  of  the 
annunciation  of  his  conception  and  birth  by  Gabriel  to  Mary, 
Luke  i.  31-33.  It  were  wholly  irrational,  indeed,  and  absurd, 
to  suppose  that  he  is  contemplated  in  the  prophecy  in  any 
other  than  the  character  which  his  name  Immanuel  denotes, 
— Jehovah  incarnate,  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  David,  the 
Prince  of  peace,  who  is  to  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
ever. 

As  he  is  thus  contemplated  in  the  prophecy  as  the  king  of 
Judea,  his  knowing  to  reject  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good, 
relates  also,  undoubtedly,  to  his  office  as  king ;  and  the  pre- 
diction, accordingly,  that  he  should  eat  curdled  milk  and 
honey  until  he  should  know,  or  that  he  might  know  to  reject 
the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good,  is  a  prediction  that  he  should 
live  as  a  private  citizen  in  an  obscure  and  humble  condition, 
until  he  should  enter  on  his  office;  and  that  the  humiliation 
and  self-denial  of  that  life  should  serve  to  fit  him  for  the  reign 
of  rectitude  and  wisdom  on  which  he  was  at  length  to  enter. 
And  the  prediction  had,  in  all  these  respects,  an  exact  fulfil, 
ment.    The  virgin  and  Joseph  were  of  the  family  of  David, 
and  were  in  a  private  and  humble  station.    Christ,  instead  of 
a  palace,  was  born  in  a  stable,  in  a  country  where  flocks  and 
herds  were  kept.    He  was  nurtured  and  lived  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  in  a  humble  condition,  remote  from  the  metro- 
polis, till  he  entered  on  his  official  work;  and  his  humiliation, 
poverty,  and  sufferings,  were  preparatives  for  his  investiture 
with  the  power  with  which  he  is  to  reign  for  ever  on  the 
throne  of  David.    The  meaning  of  the  passage  explained  in 
this  manner,  is  thus  in  every  particular  that  which  the  lan- 
guage naturally  imports,  is  corroborated  by  the  similar 
predictions  with  which  it  is  associated,  is  confirmed  by  the 
event,  and  frees  the  prediction  entirely  from  the  difliculties 
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with  which  it  is  embarrassed,  by  the  supposition  on  which 
interpreters  have  usually  proceeded,  that  the  son  of  the  virgin 
was  contemplated  unofficially  a3  a  mere  child,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  sign  was,  to  confirm  the  prediction  that  Judea 
should  not  be  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Damascus  and 
Samaria. 

That  the  humble,  unprincely  life  of  Immanuel  indicated 
that  the  house  of  David  was  at  that  period  to  be  without 
power,  is  confirmed  by  the  prediction  that  immediately  fol- 
lows, of  unexampled  calamities  on  his  line,  and  on  the  nation, 
and  conversion  of  the  land  into  a  solitude  and  waste. 

20, 21,  22.  Metaphors.  "  Jehovah  will  bring  upon  thee  and 
on  thy  people,  and  on  thy  father's  house,  days  which  have 
not  come  since  the  departure  of  Ephraim  from  Judah, — the 
king  of  Assyria,"  v.  7.  The  verbs  to  bring,  to  come,  and  to 
depart,  literally  denote  motion  in  space,  the  two  first  to  a 
given  place,  the  other  from  it.  Days,  however,  are  not 
brought,  nor  do  they  come  by  a  passage  through  space.  The 
verbs  are  used  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  that  they  were  to  be 
present  by  the  analogous  succession  of  time ;  and  Jehovah  is 
said  to  bring  them,  to  indicate  that  it  was  to  his  appointment 
that  they  were  to  owe  their  calamitous  character.  In  like 
manner  the  revolt  of  Ephraim  from  Judah,  was  not  by  a  jour- 
ney, as  the  word  departure  literally  denotes.  It  is  employed 
by  a  metaphor  to  signify  the  analogous  separation  which  took 
place  by  their  refusing  a  further  allegiance  to  the  monarch  of 
Judah,  instituting  another  king,  and  transferring  their  obedi- 
ence to  him. 

23.  Metonymy,  in  the  substitution  of  house  for  the  family 
of  David.  The  discrimination  of  his  father's  house,  from 
Ahaz,  and  from  his  people,  shows  that  the  line  of  David,  as 
well  as  Ahaz  himself,  and  the  nation,  were  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  judgments  that  were  foreshown.  And  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  this  prediction  with  that  which  precedes  it,  and  the 
announcement  that  Jehovah  was  to  cause  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarch  of  Judah  by  the  king  of  Assyria  as  his  instru- 
ment, implies  again  that  the  great  truth  at  issue  between  him 
and  Ahaz,  to  which  the  sign  referred,  and  that  was  to  be 
determined  by  these  events,  was,  that  Jehovah  alone  is  God, 
and  the  God  of  the  line  of  David,  in  contradistinction  from 
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the  deities  of  Syria,  in  which  Ahaz  put  his  trust.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  agent  through  whom  those  calamities 
were  to  be  inflicted,  is  sublimely  emphatic,  from  the  form 
in  which  it  is  made,  and  the  defeat  which  it  proclaimed  of 
the  king's  expectations  of  deliverance  by  Tiglath-pileser. 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  on  him,  on  the  whole  royal  line, 
and  on  the  nation,  a  period  of  disaster  and  misfortune,  such 
as  they  had  never  known  from  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes.  But  who  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  ven- 
geance ?  The  king  of  Assyria  !  whom  Ahaz  had  hired,  or 
was  designing  to  hire,  as  an  ally,  and  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods  whom  he  was  endeavoring,  by  sacrifice,  to  induce  to 
yield  him  their  help.  What  a  demonstration  at  once  of  the 
supremacy  of  Jehovah,  and  of  the  helplessness  and  nothing- 
ness of  those  Syrian  deities!  This  again  indicates  that 
that  was  the  truth  that  was  to  be  exemplified  by  those  events. 

24.  Hypocatastasis.  "  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  that 
Jehovah  will  hiss  to  the  fly  which  is  in  the  end  of  the  rivers 
of  Egypt,  and  to  the  bee  which  is  in  Assyria,  And  they 
come  and  rest  all  of  them  in  the  desolate  valleys,  and  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  all  thorn  hedges,  and  in  all  pastures," 
v.  18,  19.  Hiss  is  put  by  substitution  for  an  analogous  act 
by  which  God  would  cause  the  fly  of  Egypt  and  bee  of  As- 
syria to  migrate  to  Judea,  and  light  on  its  desolate  fields.  It 
is  not  used  metaphorically,  as  it  was  not  impossible  to  God  to 
cause  the  sound  which  the  verb  literally  denotes ;  nor  was  it 
unsuitable  to  the  effect.  Theodoret  relates  that  those  who  had 
the  care  of  bees  were  accustomed  to  hiss  to  induce  them  to 
move  from  place  to  place.  And  what  a  sublime  exemplifica- 
tion again,  was  this  act  to  present  of  the  supremacy  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  confutation  of  the  imagined  power  ascribed  by  Ahaz 
to  the  local  divinities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt !  Those  brazen, 
wooden,  or  gypsum  deities,  so  far  from  determining  the  des- 
tinies of  men,  had  no  control  even  over  the  insects  that 
swarmed  in  their  reputed  territories.  But  the  God  of  Judah 
had  only  to  give  a  signal,  like  that  which  human  beings  utter, 
and  they  would  instajitly  rise  in  all  their  countless  myriads, 
and  take  possession  of  the  vales  and  plains  left  desolate  by 
the  slaughter  and  exile  of  his  apostate  people  ! 

26,  26.  Synecdoches.    The  fly  is  put  for  the  flies  of  Egypt, 
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and  the  bee  for  the  bees  of  Assyria  ;  ihey  were  all  of 
them  to  come  and  rest  in  the  desolate  valleys  and  pastures. 

These  insects  have  been  considered,  by  interpreters,  uni- 
versally, as  representatives  of  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  and 
their  migration  to  Judea  regarded  as  denoting  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  that  country  by  those  nations.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly, however,  an  error.  The  fly  and  bee  are  not  used 
as  symbols  of  Egyptians  and  Assyrians ;  as,  to  mention  no  other 
reason,  to  assume  that  they  are,  is  to  assume  that  Judah, 
Egypt,  and  Assyria,  also,  are  used  as  symbols,  and  thereby 
make  the  prediction  relate,  not  to  them,  but  to  other  coun- 
tries, which  there  are  no  means  of  identifying. 

The  fly  and  bee  are  not  used  by  a  hypocatastasis  in  the 
place  of  men,  as,  by  the  laws  of  that  figure,  the  agent  of  the 
substituted  act  is  always  the  agent  also  of  that  which  it 
denotes.  Thus  in  the  figure,  chap.  ii.  3,  "  Let  us  go  up  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths the  Gentiles  are  the 
people  w^ho  are  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  taught  that  which  is 
meant  by  his  ways,  and  the  agents  of  the  act,  denoted  by 
walking  in  his  paths.  In  like  manner,  in  the  invitation,  "  O 
house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord/'  the  house  of  Jacob  are  to  do  that  which  is  denoted  by 
walking  in  the  light  of  the  Lord ;  and  so  universally.  The 
substitution  is  of  acts,  conditions,  objects  of  action,  of  efiects, 
only.  The  agents  of  the  acts  themselves  are  those  which 
are  directly  expressed  in  the  figure.  The  fly  and  bee,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  used  by  a.  hypocatastasis  in  the  place  of  the 
Egj'ptians  and  Assyrians.  If  their  passage  to  Judea  and 
resting  there,  were  supposed  to  be  used  by  that  figure,  they 
would  still  be  the  agents  of  the  acts,  whatever  they  might  be, 
denoted  by  those  which  are  directly  ascribed  to  them.  Nor  is 
there  any  other  figure  by  which  they  can  mean  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians.  If  those  nations  had  been  metaphorized  as 
such  insects,  there  would  have  been  a  direct  aflirmation  that 
they  are  flies  and  bees.  This  is  one  of  a  great  number  of 
passages  which  expositors  have  misinterpreted  from  their  not 
having  properly  investigated  the  nature  of  figures.  And  finally, 
that  those  insects  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  armies,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  till 
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after  the  conquest  and  devastation  of  Judea,  by  the  Assjrriaiis, 
that  they  were  to  come  and  rest  in  it.  The  vaDeys,  the  chief 
scenes  of  cultivation,  were  to  be  desolate  at  their  arrival ;  and 
that  they  were  to  light  or  rest  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
in  all  thorn  hedges,  and  in  all  pastures,  implies  that  there 
were  to  be  no  inhabitants  there  to  disturb  them.  A  vast 
multiplication  of  those  insects  would  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  deprivation  of  a  cultivated  country,  in  such  a  clime, 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  wild  flowers,  from  which 
bees  chiefly  derive  their  honey,  would  then  take  place  on  a 
far  greater  scale,  than  when  excluded  by  culture  from  gar- 
dens, grain-fields,  vineyards,  and  pastures :  and  flies  find  a 
greater  abundance  of  food,  and  swarm  in  far  greater  numbers,  in 
regions  that  are  overrun  with  young  trees,  bushes,  or  luxuriant 
vegetation,  that  is  left  to  mature  without  disturbance,  and  decay, 
than  in  fields  that  are  stripped  of  their  crops  as  they  ripen,  and 
exposed  much  of  the  year  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  to  winds. 
The  prediction  accordingly  indicates,  that  the  country  was  to 
be  left  without  tillage,  overrun  with  a  wild  growth  of  flowers, 
weeds,  briers,  thorns,  and  trees,  and  become,  as  was  usual  with 
such  scenes,the  haunt  of  infinite  swarms  of  flies  and  bees.  That 
the  best  of  the  vineyards,  and  the  land  generally,  were  to  be 
occupied  with  thorns  and  briers,  is  afterwards  expressly 
predicted,  v.  23,  24. 

27.  Hypocatastasis.  "  In  that  day  will  the  Lord  shave  with  a 
razor  hired  in  the  parts  beyond  the  river,  with  theking  of  Assy- 
ria,  the  head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet,  and  also  the  beard  will  it 
take  away,"  v.  20.  Here  the  acts  ©f  cutting  the  hair  from  the 
head,  removing  the  beard,  and  shaving  the  feet,  which,  with  the 
Orientals,  was  to  insult,  and  degrade  in  the  most  infamous 
manner,  are  put  for  analogous  acts,  by  which  the  most  cherished 
and  cultivated  part  of  the  population  were  to  be  ignominiously 
stripped  of  the  objects  of  their  pride,  and  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  extreme  humiliation  and  disgrace ;  and  the  instrument  by 
which  it  was  to  be  accomplished  was  the  king  of  Assyria, 
whom  Ahaz  had  hired  to  protect  his  people  from  the  devastat- 
ing inroads  of  the  Israelites  and  Syrians.  It  is  not,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed,  a  metaphor ;  as  the  act  was  not  an 
impossible  one.  Here  again  was  a  proof  that  the  gods  of  the 
Syrians,  whom  Abas  had  endeavored  to  coneiliale  by  sacri- 
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fices,  were  not  to  yield  him  the  aid  which  he  anticipated.  So 
far  from  any  ability  to  assist  him,  Jehovah  was  to  make  the 
Assyrians,  through  whom  Ahaz  thought  they  were  to  exert 
their  power  in  his  favor,  the  instruments  of  overwhelming 
him  and  his  people  with  the  disgrace  and  ruin  which  he 
hoped  by  their  aid  to  escape. 

"  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  a  man  shall  save  alive  a  young 
cow  and  two  sheep,  and  it  shall  be  from  the  abundance  of 
the  making  of  milk,  he  shall  eat  curdled  milk ;  for  Curdled  milk 
and  honey  shall  every  one  eat,  that  is  left  in  the  midst  of  the 
land,"  V.  21, 22.  This  indicates  that  the  population  that  should 
survive  would  live  by  the  few  cattle  and  sheep  they  would 
save,  instead  of  tillage,  and  implies  that  their  number  would 
be  extremely  small. 

28.  Metaphor.  "  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  that  every 
place  where  there  shall  be  a  thousand  vines,  at  a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  shall  be  for  thorns  and  briers.  With  arrows 
#and  with  bow  shall  one  go  thither,  because  the  whole  land 
shall  be  briers  and  thorns,"  v.  24.  The  meaning  is,  that 
the  whole  land  should  be  overgrown  with  briers  and  thorns, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  should  seem  to  yield  nothing  else. 

And  all  the  hills  that  are  digged  with  the  hoe,  thou  shalt 
not  go  there  for  fear  of  briers  and  thorns,  and  they  shall 
be  for  a  sending-place  of  cattle,  and  a  trampling-place  of 
sheep,"  V.  25.  No  method  could  have  been  employed  more 
impressive  than  this,  to  foreshow  the  depopulation  of  the 
country,  and  conversion  of  its  most  cultivated  and  prolific 
parts  to  a  waste.  These  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
general  slaughter  and  exile  of  the  inhabitants,  and  seizure  of 
their  movable  property  by  their  conquerors.  Instead  of 
numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the  few  families  and  individuals 
that  should  survive,  were  to  save  only  one  or  two  out  of  each. 
The  most  fruitful  fields  were  to  be  left  without  culture,  and 
grow  up  with  thorns  and  briers.  Instead  of  being  peaceftil 
and  secure,  as  when  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  flourishing 
population,  no  one  would  go  into  them  unless  armed  as  though 
uncertain  of  his  life ;  and  briers  and  thorns  would  form  such 
thickets  on  the  hills  that  had  once  been  cultivated  with  the 
hoe,  that  none  but  cattle  and  sheep  would  ascend  them.  This 
prediction  was  fulfilled  under  Tiglath-pileser,  Sennacherib, 
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and  especially  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  became  the  monarch 
of  Assyria.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  that  sur- 
vived the  sword  and  pestilence,  were  carried  into  captivity. 
A  few,  only,  "  of  the  poor  of  the  land,*'  were  left  "  for  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen,"  Jeremiah  lii.  16. 

1.  This  prophecy  shows,  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner, 
that  one  of  the  great  ends  of  God's  administration  is  the 
vindication  of  himself  from  the  false  assumptions  on  which 
men  proceei  in  their  rebellion  ;  and  confutation  of  their  faith 
in  their  imaginary  deities.  He  puts  all  the  questions  at  issue 
between  him  and  his  revolting  creatures  to  a  practical  trial, 
and  verifies  in  his  providence  over  them,  all  the  rights  and 
truths  which  he  asserts  in  his  government. 

2.  The  most  majestic  and  resistless  proof  that  he  is  the 
self-existent,  and  that  there  is  no  deity  besides  him,  is  presented 
by  the  incarnation  and  work  of  the  eternal  Word.  None  but 
Jehovah  is  capable  of  such  immeasurable  condescension 
and  love ;  such  a  comprehensiveness  and  grandeur  of  wisdom ;  % 
such  infinite  exertions  of  power.  No  other  reign  could  in- 
volve such  a  demonstration  as  his  is  to  present  that  the  whole 
race  are  his ;  that  he  alone  has  a  right  to  their  homage  ;  and 
that  he  alone  is  able  to  deliver  them,  or  punish  them  for  their 
rebellion. 

3.  What  an  exemplification  of  the  unbelieving  and  idola- 
trous heart  is  presented  in  the  conduct  of  Ahaz !  He  con- 
tinued as  incorrigible  and  presumptuous  in  revolt  under  the 
direct  commands  and  warnings  of  the  Most  High,  as  though 
he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his  being ;  and  instead  of 
his  truth  and  omnipotence,  put  his  trust  in  the  marble  images 
and  imaginary  divinities  of  the  Syrians,  of  whose  dispositions 
he  had  no  knowledge,  and  of  whose  existence  he  had  no 
proofs. 

4.  That  God  vindicates  himself  in  these  awful  forms,  and 
continues  the  vindication  through  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
indicates  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  glory  and 
the  well-being  of  his  kingdom. 

5.  As  it  has  hitherto  failed  of  its  proper  effect  both  on  the 
Israelites  and  Gentiles,  the  great  ends  it  is  to  answer  are  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  chief  degree,  still  future ;  and  are  to  be 
unveiled  under  that  sway  which  Immanuel,  the  prince  <^ 
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peace,  is  to  exercise,  when  he  assumes  the  government  of  the 
earth,  and  subdues  all  nations  to  his  sceptre. 


Art.  V. — A  History  op  Colonization  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa.  By  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  Second  Edition.  Philadelphia :  P.  S.  Martien. 
New  York  :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.  1849. 

The  colonization  of  the  free  people  of  color  of  our  country 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  furnishes  a  finer  theme  for  an  historical 
narrative  than  almost  any  other  event  of  the  age.  It  is  novel.  It 
presents  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which 
great  evils  are  sometimes  overruled,  and  made  the  occasion 
of  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  blessings.  It  has  been 
attended  with  difliiculties  that  have  elicited  displays  of  forti- 
tude, self-denial,  courage,  and  wisdom,  by  the  chief  actors, 
that  are  not  often  surpassed,  and  invest  them  with  peculiar 
interest  and  dignity.  It  has  led  many  of  the  conspicuous 
statesmen  of  our  country  to  unite  publicly  in  a  work  of  bene- 
volence, shed  a  ray  of  splendor  on  our  government  itself,  and 
shown  with  what  eflfect  those  who  usually  act  only  as  poli- 
ticians, may  join  in  measures  for  the  promotion  of  social  and 
moral  ends,  that  lie  out  of  their  ofliicial  sphere.  It  has  been 
conducted  with  an  eminent  degree  of  good  sense  and  practical 
wisdom.  It  has  been  attended  with  signal  success.  In 
respect  to  the  colonists  themselves,  the  ends  that  were  pro- 
posed by  it — their  habituation  to  the  condition  and  feelings  of 
freemen,  the  government  of  themselves  by  just  and  wise  laws, 
the  improvement  by  their  own  efforts  of  their  social,  moral, 
and  religious  condition,  and  their  addiction  to  habits  of  indus- 
try, enterprise,  and  the  accumulation  of  property,  have  been 
attained  in  a  nieasure  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions that  were  entertained  by  its  projectors ;  while  to  the 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colony,  it  has  proved  the  means  of 
still  greater  blessings ;  and  the  influence  it  is  likely  to  exert 
in  the  suppression  of  slave-dealing  and  war,  and  the  civiliza- 
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tion  and  christianization  of  the  population  of  Africa,  ioTests 
it  with  a  political  and  moral  greatness,  that  scarcely  attaches 
to  any  other  undertaking  of  the  period. 

Dr.  Alexander  presents  in  this  volume,  a  full,  impartial, 
and  very  attractive  history  of  the  work  from  its  origination, 
to  the  organization  of  the  colony  as  an  independent  state. 
He  has  not  confined  himself  to  a  bare  recital  of  the  events, 
but  has  incorporated  in  his  narrative  such  a  share  of  the 
documents  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  the  letters  of  the 
agents  and  governors  at  Liberia,  as  to  give  the  reader  a  view 
of  the  form  which  the  undertaking  assumed  at  every  step  of 
its  progress  ;  and  they  are  marked  in  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  by  good  sense,  manliness,  and  dignity.  Many  of  the 
letters,  especially  from  the  agents  of  the  Society,  display  a 
maturity  of  judgment,  a  largeness  of  views,  and  a  moral  ele- 
vation, that  are  admirable.  The  persons  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  Society  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
have  generally  been  excellently  suited  to  the  work.  Though 
differing  greatly,  none  of  the  principal  officers  have  proved 
unequal  to  the  task  with  which  they  were  intrusted,  and 
several  have  been  of  a  very  high  order  of  talent.  The  genius 
of  Asiimun,  especially,  his  far-reaching,  statesmanlike  views, 
his  lofty  principles,  his  indomitable  energy,  his  dauntless 
courage,  his  aptness  to  command,  and  his  fertility  of  expe- 
dients, would  have  insured  him  distinction  in  any  sphere  of 
difficulty,  and  with  any  competitors.  The  history  abounds 
with  interesting  incidents.  There  have  been  noble  examples 
of  justice,  generosity,  and  self-denial,  in  the  liberation  of 
slaves  to  be  sent  to  the  colony.  The  demeanor  of  the  emi- 
grants has  generally  been  highly  commendable  ;  and  those 
who  have  been  appointed  to  office,  have  exhibited  an  ample 
capacity  for  their  stations.  Many  of  the  colonists  have  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits,  and  accumulated  a  respectable 
property.  Most  are  employed  in  agriculture.  The  soil  is 
luxuriant,  and  yields  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  and  all 
other  products  of  an  equatorial  clime.  The  morals  of  the 
colonists  are  exemplary,  and  their  schools  and  churches 
flourishing.  They  have  already  exerted  a  large  and  most 
propitious  influence  on  the  neighboring  tribes,  in  repressing 
their  wars,  dissuading  them  from  the  capture  and  sale  of 
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slaves,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  wish  for  the  blessings  of 
civilization  and  religion.  They  have  already  acquired  pos- 
session of  a  large  territory.  Many  thousands  of  the  natives 
have  placed  themselves  under  their  jurisdiction  ;  many  of 
their  children  and  youth  attend  their  schools,  and  a  consider- 
able number  have  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  are 
exemplary  disciples  of  the  Saviour. 

The  philanthropic  projectors  and  supporters  of  the  colony 
have  thus  laid  the  foundation,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  a 
civil  and  religious  empire  that  is  destined  to  rise  to  power, 
and  give  birth  to  great  and  beneficial  changes  in  that  part  of 
Africa.  Who  can  conjecture  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of 
the  effects  which  the  colony  may  produce !  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  anticipate  that  within  a  few  years  it  will  put  an 
end  to  the  cruel  wars  by  which  the  tribes  have  heretofore 
wasted  one  another,  and  extinguish  the  commerce  in  slaves. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  diffuse  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  religion  through  a  wide  region,  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  schools,  and  the  erection  of  temples  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  vil- 
lages that  stud  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  cause  that 
wilderness,  through  wide  realms,  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  It  may  continue  to  meet  with  great  difficulties.  Its 
success,  indeed,  and  advance  to  power,  may  become  a  source 
of  dancer,  by  converting  it  into  a  theatre  of  ambition.  Yet, 
should  the  same  worldly  and  aspiring  passions  reign  there, 
that  prevail  in  all  other  nations,  we  trust  that  its  great  objects, 
freedom,  just  and  liberal  laws,  education,  and  religion,  will 
still  be  sedulously  fostered,  and  the  state  prove  to  Africa, 
what  the  first  colonies  on  our  own  shores  have  been  to  this 
continent. 

We  wish  this  volume  may  be  read  by  every  young  man  in 
the  country.  It  is,  to  a  just,  philanthropic,  and  contemplative 
mind,  far  more  interesting  and  instructive,  than  an  ordinary 
history  of  the  struggles  of  nations  to  slaughter  one  another, 
and  waste  each  other's  territories  by  war.  It  exemplifies 
several  great  truths  most  essential  to  be  understood  by  all 
who  attempt  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-men :  that  just  and 
libernl  endeavors,  conducted  with  prudence,  and  pursued 
with  resolution,  may  be  expected  to  meet  with  a  good  degree 
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of  success ;  that  the  best  undertakings  usually  encounter 
great  difficulties,  that  put  the  integrity,  faith,  fidelity,  and  wis- 
dom of  their  projectors  and  supporters  to  a  severe  trial ;  that 
the  most  unexceptionable,  the  most  benevolent,  and  the  most 
wisely  managed,  are  often  misunderstood,  opposed,  and  mis- 
represented, by  those  who  should  approve  and  support  them ; 
and  that  agencies  that  are  in  themselves  slight  and  directed 
to  subordinate  ends,  are  sometimes  made  by  the  Most  High 
the  instruments  of  vast  effects  of  a  higher  species,  affect  the 
well-being  of  a  wide  circle  of  nations,  and  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  ^ 


Art.  VI. — A  Discourse  on  the  Millennial  State  of  the 
Church,  prepared  by  appointment  of  the  Synod  of  Albany, 
and  delivered  before  that  body,  October  11,  1849.  By 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Beattie,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  West 
Milton,  N. Y.  Published  by  order  of  the  Synod.  Albany : 
E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.  1849. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  attention  of  the 
ministers  of  different  denominations  is  drawn,  in  a  larger 
degree  than  has  been  usual,  to  the  great  subjects  of  which  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  treat.  Until  within  a  short  period,  they 
have  been  generally  neglected,  under  the  impression,  partly, 
that  they  are  too  obscure  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation ;  and  partly,  that  whatever  their  meaning  is,  it  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  views  that  are  generally  entertained 
of  Gkni's  designs  in  respect  to  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
and  that,  therefore,  as  they  could  not,  if  accurately  under- 
stood, affect  the  faith  or  duties  of  the  church,  they  may  safely 
remain  unknown.  Only  here  and  there  an  individual 
attempted  to  give  instruction  in  regard  to  them ;  and  few 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  public  efforts  to  stifle  inquiry 
respeoting  their  meaning,  and  keep  alive  the  prejudices  with 
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which  almost  all  were  imbued  against  them.  A  change, 
however,  has  taken  place.  The  attention,  not  only  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  of  the  pious  and  thoughtful 
generally,  has  been,  in  a  measure,  attracted  to  the  subject, 
and  a  degree  of  interest  excited  that  probably  had  never 
before  been  felt.  The  course  of  events,  for  a  considerable 
period,  has  been  adapted  to  awaken  curiosity,  and  excite 
investigation  ;  and  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  last 
two  years,  roused  an  almost  universal  apprehension  that  other 
great  changes  were  at  hand,  and  a  wish  to  ascertain  more 
clearly  what  the  intimations  are  that  are  given  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  purposes  that  are  accomplishing,  and  led 
many  to  a  re-examination  of  the  subject,  and  adoption  of 
more  specific  opinions.  The  chief  questions  that  are  debated, 
respect  the  means  by  which  the  nations  are  to  be  converted, 
the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth, 
the  period  of  his  advent,  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and 
the  final  judgment.  Those  who  regard  Christ's  advent  and 
the  first  resurrection  as  to  precede  the  millennium,  are 
expressing  their  views  more  freely,  and  presenting  them  to 
their  people.  Those  who,  without  being  fully  convinced  that 
his  advent  and  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  are  to  precede 
the  conversion  of  the  nations  are  yet  impressed  by  the 
arguments  that  are  alleged  to  sustain  them,  and  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  give  them  a  candid  and  thorough  consideration,  are 
reading,  investigating,  canvassing  objections,  conferring  with 
one  another,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  truth,  with  a 
purpose,  whenever  they  reach  a  satisfactory  result,  to  take  a 
public  course  in  conformity  with  their  convictions.  Others, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  reject  Christ's  personal  reign,  and 
regard  the  present  as  the  last  dispensation,  are  endeavoring 
to  confute  what  they  deem  to  be  error,  and  maintain  their 
own  views.  The  subject  has  been  the  theme  of  much  con- 
versation and  debate.  Essays  on  it  have  been  read  in 
ministers*  meetings ;  and  discourses  resjx^cting  it  addressed 
to  synods  and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  bodies  :  and 
the  fact  become  notorious  that  much  curiosity,  doubt,  and 
apprehension  are  felt  in  respect  to  it. 

Of  the  essays  and  sermons  of  that  class  that  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Beattie*s  Discourse,  delivered  before 
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the  Synod  of  Albany,  is  one  of  the  most  respectable.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  eloquent,  learned,  or  convincing.  It  is  but  a 
brief  statement  of  the  views  he  regards  the  Scriptures  as 
presenting  of  the  administration  God  is  now  exercising,  and 
is  hereafter  to  exert  over  the  world ;  not  an  attempt  at  an 
exact  and  full  proof  of  them.  The  great  number  of  topics  of 
which  he  treats,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  discuss  them  at 
length.  It  is  founded,  also,  we  believe,  in  a  large  degree,  on 
unauthorized  assumptions,  and  mistaken  in  all  its  principal 
views.  It  is,  however,  written  with  seriousness,  earnestness, 
good  temper,  and  good  manners.  He  has  not  dishonored  the 
theme  by  mere  declamation,  or  buffoonery.  He  has  not 
treated  the  large  and  influential  body  whicTi  he  addressed,  as 
though  they  had  assembled  to  gaze  at  the  tricks  of  a  mounte- 
bank, or  listen  to  the  ravings  of  a  fanatic.  He  has  not 
discredited  his  cause  by  conducting  it  as  though  conscious 
that  it  could  not  be  maintained  by  honorable  means  ;  nor 
betrayed  the  feeling  that  detraction  and  abuse  are  the  only 
instruments  by  which  those  from  whom  he  dissents  can  be 
disarmed  of  their  influence.  Instead,  his  discussion  is  marked 
by  sobriety  and  fairness.  He  treats  the  question  as  one  of 
revelation,  not  of  human  authority  or  party  tactics.  He 
refers  to  the  word  of  God  for  the  support  of  his  views,  and 
leaves  them  to  be  judged  by  his  readers,  without  any  attempt, 
by  false  representations,  to  impose  on  their  credulity,  or  excite 
their  prejudices.  While,  therefore,  we  dissent  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  Discourse,  we  appreciate  its  decorum,  and 
wish  his  example  may  be  followed  by  all  who  may  hereafter 
engage  in  the  discussion  ;  and  that  all  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies  that  may  make  it  the  theme  of  their  preachers,  may 
assign  it  to  men  of  sense,  candor,  and  courtesy.  It  is  due  to 
the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  the  credit  of  religion. 

Mr.  Beattie's  aim  is  to  show  that  Christ's  reign  on  the 
earth  is  to  be  merely  spiritual,  not  literal ;  that  the  nations 
are  to  be  converted  merely  by  the  means  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  church,  accompanied  by  larger  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  millennium  pass  under  the  present  dispensation  ;  that 
Christ's  advent  is  not  to  precede,  but  follow  that  period  ;  that 
there  is  to  be  but  one  resurrection  and  one  judgment ;  that 
they  are  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  thousand  years ;  and 
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that  the  multiplication  of  the  race  and  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion are  then  to  reach  their  end,  the  earth  be  destroyed,  and 
the  redeemed  transferred  to  another  scene  of  existence. 
That  the  support  of  these  views  can  be  no  easy  task,  is 
manifest  from  the  consideration  that  they  are  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  clear  and  emphatic  representations  of  the 
Scriptures ;  for  the  prophecies  expressly  teach  that  Christ  is 
to  reign  on  the  earth ;  that  other  and  far  more  efficient  means 
are  then  to  be  employed  to  teach,  impress,  and  rule  the  race ; 
that  Christ's  advent  is  to  precede  that  reign ;  that  there  are 
to  be  two  resurrections  and  two  judgments,  one  of  each  before, 
and  one  after  the  millennium  ;  and  that  the  earth,  instead  of 
being  destroyed  at  the  last  judgment,  is  to  subsist  for  ever, 
and  be  occupied  by  the  race  under  his  sway.  To  accom- 
plish his  object,  then,  Mr.  B.  must  not  only  allege  other 
passages  of  the  sacred  word  that  still  more  directly  and 
unequivocally  teach  the  positions  which  he  affirms,  but  must 
prove  also  that  the  declarations  and  predictions  to  which  we 
refer  have  not  the  meaning  which  their  terms  bear  when 
interpreted  by  the  usual  laws  of  language,  and  state  and 
demonstrate  other  laws  by  which  they  can  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  his  views  of  the  divine  designs.  The  first  of 
these,  however,  he  certainly  has  not  achieved  ;  nor  could  he, 
had  he  attempted  it.  There  are  no  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
that  directly  declare,  that  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth  is  to  be 
merely  figurative,  or  spiritual.  There  are  none  that  teach 
that  the  dispensation,  under  which  the  nations  are  to  be  con- 
verted, is  not  to  be  essentially  difllerent  from  the  present. 
There  are  none  that  expressly  represent  that  Christ's  advent 
is  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  millennium.  There  are  none 
that  formally  affirm  that  there  are  not  to  be  a  resurrection 
and  a  judgment  anterior  to  Christ's  reign  of  a  thousand 
years ;  nor  that  the  earth  is  not  to  subsist,  the  race  occupy  it, 
and  the  work  of  redemption  continue  after  that  period.  As, 
then,  there  are,  on  the  one  hand,  direct  and  positive  aver- 
ments of  the  doctrines  which  he  rejects ;  and,  on  the  other 
there  are  no  countervailing  assertions  of  those  which  he 
affirms ;  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  establish  the  views  which 
he  advances,  unless  he  can  show  that  there  are  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  laws  of  language  and  symbols,  by  which  those 
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positive  affirmations  are  made  to  have  a  wholly  different  mean- 
ing from  that  which  their  terms  and  representatives  ordinarily 
bear,  and,  in  place  of  contravening,  expressly  teach  the  doc- 
trines which  he  maintains.  He,  however,  presents  no  such 
laws.  He  enters,  indeed,  into  no  discussion  respecting  the 
principles  on  which  the  predictions  in  debate  are  to  be 
explained.  He  takes  the  whole  question,  whether  their  mean- 
ing is  that  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  for  granted,  and  quotes 
them  without  inquiry,  as  confirming  his  views.  Nor,  had  he 
attempted  it,  could  he  have  alleged  any  such  laws,  as  there 
are  none.  To  have  assumed  that  there  are  would,  moreover, 
have  been  as  fatal  to  his  own  doctrines,  as  to  those  which  he 
rejects ;  as  any  principles  of  interpretation  by  which  he  can 
set  aside  the  direct  meaning  of  the  predictions  and  announce- 
ments of  Christ's  advent,  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead, 
and  judgment  of  the  living,  anterior  to  the  millennium,  his 
reign  on  earth  during  that  period,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
world,  and  continuance  of  the  race  on  it  for  ever,  would 
with  equal  effect  set  aside  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  to  reign 
on  the  earth  in  any  form,  that  the  Spirit  is  to  renew  and 
sanctify  men,  or  that  there  is  to  be  any  millennium  whatever, 
any  judgment,  or  even  a  future  existence. 

Such  are  the  formidable  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter ; 
such  is  the  task  he  should  have  performed,  if  he  would  have 
attained  his  end.  He,  however,  has  neither  accomplished 
nor  undertaken  it.  He  manifestly  did  not  even  apprehend 
what  it  is  that  he  had  to  achieve,  in  order  to  establish  his 
views.  The  question,  what  the  authentic  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion are,  on  which  the  whole  issue  depends,  has  entirely 
escaped  his  notice ;  and,  accordingly,  instead  of  demonstrating 
what  he  alleges,  he  only  employs  himself  either  in  stating 
constructions  that  are  gratuitous  and  mistaken,  or  in  arguing 
on  assumptions  that  are  unauthorized  and  erroneous ;  as  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  show  by  an  analysis  of  his  several  argu- 
ments. 

The  first  ground  which  he  presents  for  the  support  of  his 
views,  is  the  representation  that  the  present  is  peculiarly  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  under  this  alone  that 
the  work  of  redemption  is  to  be  accomplished.  To  show 
what  he  came  to  accomplish,  he  says :  "  Let  us  ask  what 
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Christ  brought  and  left  here  ?  what  the  world  had  after  he 
lived  in  it  which  it  had  not,  or  had  not  in  the  same  manner 
before  ?"    And  among  other  eflects  and  gifts  he  enumerates, 

"  Tho  Iloly  Spirit,  the  linng  agent  on  whom  the  execution  of  the 
wliole  design  of  Jesus  devolves.  Uis  agency  here  was  now  made  per- 
manent Besides  this,  it  was  now  to  take  a  new  direction,  be  put  forth 
on  a  new  chiss  of  subjects,  and  on  a  more  extended  scale,  becoming  the 
real  and  acknowlt*dged  source  of  tlie  effcHfts,  which  through  the  great 
redemption  sliould  from  that  time  apj^ear  over  the  earth." — Pp.  7-9. 

**  Nor  will  it  escajH*  our  notice,  that,  in  order  to  establish  this  king- 
dom, Christ  retired,  to  his  Ixxlily  jjresence,  from  our  mid^^t,  and  sent 
the  Holy  Sjiirit,  an  invisible  agent,  who  liiu*  power  to  deal  with  the 
understanding  and  conscience,  and  mould  men  into  the  likeness  of 
Christ  We  hail  hw  j>resence,  and  account  it  the  glory  of  our  age,  that 
it  is  the  duipensation  of  the  Spirit  we  enjoy.  He  comes  to  complete 
the  work  of  (Christ — to  apply  the  redemption  he  i)rocured.  If  we  honor 
Jesus  for  bringing  in  everhisting  righteousness,  we  lionor  him  more  for 
the  mission  of  the  Spirit  whose  oi>erations  have  kept  pace  with  the  pur- 
port* of  divine  love,  and  wht)se  j)n»ik^nce  guarantees  life  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  lieirs  of  salvation.  His  ministration  Is  shMdiitg  continual 
glory  on  the  work  of  Christ,  and  reflecting  it  from  earth  to  he:iven."— 
Pp.  20,  21. 

**  Henceforward,  till  time  closes,  we  live  under  the  disj>ensation  of  the 
Spirit"— r.  29. 

He  thus  holds  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  as  renejver  and  sunctifier ;  that  Christ  retired  from  the 
earth  in  order  to  devolve  on  him  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  and  that  he  is  to  accomplish  it  solely  by  the 
word,  the  ministry,  and  other  means  that  are  now  employed 
for  the  purpose. 

To  this,  however,  we  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
only  a  statement  of  his  opinion.  No  proof,  whatever,  is  pre- 
sented of  it.  But  he  ought  not  to  advance  such  an  extraordi- 
nary doctrine,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  a  whole  system  of 
constructions,  without  alleging  the  clearest  evidence  of  its 
truth.  lie  shouhl  produce  express  testimony  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  this  is  peculiarly  the  disj^ensation  of  the  Spirit,  that 
the  whole  work  of  redemption  is  now  intrusted  to  him,  and 
that  he  is  to  complete  it  through  the  means  that  are  now  used» 
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if  he  would  command  the  assent  of  his  readers.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  renewer  and  sanctifier  of  all 
who  are  redeemed,  and  that  his  gifts  were  bestowed  on  the 
apostles,  and  his  renewing  influences  on  their  hearers,  imme- 
diately after  Christ's  ascension,  does  not  demonstrate  it. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  wholly  mistaken,  as  well  as  unproved. 
This  is  not  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  relation  Mr. 
B.  represents.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  it  that  the  Spirit  renews 
and  sanctifies  those  who  are  saved ;  nor  that  he  uses  the  word, 
a  ministry,  and  ordinances,  as  instruments  in  the  work.  He 
was  the  renewer  and  sanctifier  of  the  saints  under  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  as  much  as  he  is  under 
the  present,  and  employed  truth  and  other  instrumentalities 
then  as  much  as  he  does  now.  The  office  he  now  fills, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  this,  is  common  to  all  dispensations. 
Its  only  peculiarity,  compared  with  those  that  preceded  it,  is 
that  he  now  exerts  his  influences  on  greater  numbers.  Their 
nature,  and  his  relations  to  the  Father,  and  Christ,  are  identi- 
cally the  same  as  they  were  before. 

But  the  total  error  of  his  theory  is  apparent  from  the  con- 
sideration that  it  implies  that  this  is  not  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, and  that  no  such  dispensation  has  ever  been  instituted. 
His  aim  is  to  show  that  the  present  dispensation  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Spirit,  in  contradistinction  from  Christ,  and  that 
it  is  the  Spirit's,  therefore,  in  place  of  Christ's.  But  this  is  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  Scriptures,  which  everywhere 
exhibit  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  church,  and  as  exercising  the 
government  under  which  it  subsists.  If  this  is  not  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  there  certainly  has  been  none,  as  this  indis- 
putably succeeded  the  Mosaic. 

The  notion  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  is  probably  drawn  from  Christ's  direction  to  his  dis- 
ciples not  to  commence  their  ministry,  till  they  should  be 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  his  promise  that  they  should  then 
receive  power  to  fill  their  office  as  his  witnesses.  Acts  i.  4—8 ; 
and  the  fact,  that  they  and  many  who  were  converted  under 
their  ministry,  were  endowed  with  extraordinary  spiritual 
gifts.  But  those  powers  and  influences  were  miraculous,  and 
were  conferred  by  the  Spirit,  not  as  renewer  and  sanctifier,  but 
as  the  enlightener,  the  revealer,  and  the  inspirer,  in  attesta- 
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tion  of  the  truths  spoken  by  the  apostles ;  and  the  design  of 
them  was  to  give  birth  to  convictions  and  impressions  that 
might  be  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  means  in  the  work 
of  conversion  and  sanctification.  That  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  promised  to  the  apostles,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  their  ministry,  and  bestowed  on  them  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, was  not  his  renewing  influences,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  already  renewed  ;  as  is  expressly  shown 
by  Christ's  prayer,  John  xvii.  6-20.  "  I  have  manifested 
thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gayest  me  out  of  the 
world  :  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me :  and  they 
have  kept  thy  word.  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words 
which  thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have 
known  surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee^  and  they  have  believed 
that  thou  didst  send  me,  I  pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  the 
world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me,  for  they  are 
thine :  Those  that  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of 
them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition.  They  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world,**  Those  extraordinary 
powers  were  thus  conferred  on  them  as  believers,  not  to  con- 
stitute them  such,  and  were  designed  to  qualify  them  for 
their  ministry,  and  attest  the  truth  of  their  doctrines.  This 
is  seen,  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  gifts  bestowed  on  them  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  miraculous.  The  eflfect  of  their 
being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  that  they  were  raised 
to  a  supernatural  understanding  of  the  truths  they  were  to 
teach  ;  that  they  spoke  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance ;  and  that  they  wrought  miracles  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  It  is  indicated,  likewise,  by  Peter's  exhortation  to 
the  people,  on  that  occasion,  to  repent,  in  order  to  their 
receiving  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  "  Repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
for  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children." — Acts  ii. 
38,  39.  It  was  exclusively  on  believers,  also,  that  miraculous 
gifts  were  subsequently  bestowed.  It  was  on  their  exercising 
faith  that  they  received  prophetic  and  other  extraordinary 
powers  ;  not  in  order  to  their  renovation.  "Now,  when  the 
apostles  who  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had 
received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John  ; 
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who  when  they  were  come  down  prayed  for  them  that  ihey 
might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  ^  yet  he  was  fallen  upon 
none  of  them,  only  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Ijord 
Jesus,  Then  laid  they  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  Acts  viii.  14-17.  In  like  manner,  at  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  at  Csesarea ;  "  While  Peter  yet  spake,  the  Holy  Ghost 
fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word ;  and  they  of  the  circum- 
cision which  believed,  were  astonished,  as  many  as  came  with 
Peter,  because  that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  they  heard  them  speak  with  tongues^  and 
magnify  God,"Actsx.  44-46.  That  they  were  believers  on  whom 
this  gift  was  bestowed,  and  that  the  baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  simply  the  bestowment  of  miraculous  powers,  is  shown 
by  the  representation  which  Peter,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem, 
gave  of  this  event.  "  As  I  began  to  speak  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning.  Then  remembered  I  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said, — John,  indeed,  baptized 
with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Forasmuch,  then,  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gifts  as  unto  us^ 
who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I  that  I  could 
withstand  God  ?  When  they  heard  these  things  they  held  their 
peace  and  glorified  God,  saying — Then  hath  God,  also,  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, granted  repentance  unto  life," Acts.  xi.  15-18.  The  gift  was 
thus  miraculous,  and  was  conferred  on  those  who  had  already 
repented  and  believed.  Inspiration,  in  like  manner,  prophecy, 
and  the  power  of  working  miracles  were  confined  throughout 
the  apostolic  age,  to  those  who  had  already  believed,  and  were 
members  of  the  society  of  Christ's  disciples  ;  as  at  Antioch, 
Corinth,  and  Ephesus.  It  was  after  the  Ephesians  had  believed, 
we  are  told,  that  they  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  which  was  baptism  with  miraculous  powers.  These 
gifts,  moreover,  are  neither  peculiar  to  this  dispensation,  nor 
characteristic  of  it.  They  were  enjoyed  by  the  prophets  of 
all  previous  periods,  and  were  confined  in  this  to  the  age  of 
the  apostles.  They  are,  in  fact,  peculiar  to  periods  of  7'et?e/a- 
tion,  and  accomplish  their  end  in  attesting  the  divine  commis- 
sion of  the  teachers,  in  connexion  with  whose  testimony  they 
are  wrought.  They  have  never  been  conferred  except  at  such 
epochs.  They  have,  accordingly,  been  wholly  unknown  in 
the  church  for  more  than  seventeen  centuries ;  and  are,  there- 
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fore,  no  more  characteristic  of  this  than  of  the  dispensation 
that  preceded  it.  Mr.  B.  has  thus  fallen  into  a  total  mistake 
in  representing  this  as  peculiarly  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit. 
It  is  neither  such  in  respect  to  his  office  as  renewer  and  sanc- 
tifier,  nor  as  the  bestower  of  miraculous  gifts. 

He  errs,  in  like  manner,  in  the  representation  that  Christ 
finished  his  part  in  the  work  of  redemption  at  his  departure 
from  the  earth,  and  then  devolved  its  completion  on  the  Holy 
Spirit.  There  not  only  is  not  anything  in  the  Scriptures  to 
authorize  such  a  statement,  but  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
their  plain  and  indisputable  teachings.  Christy  so  far 
from  finishing,  at  that  epoch,  all  that  he  bad  to  accomplish, 
and  resigning  the  work  of  saving  men  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
then  received  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  that  he  might 
execute  the  great  designs  for  which  he  had  come  into 
the  world.  He  was  then  made  **  the  head  over  all  things  to 
the  church,  which  is  his  body,"  that  in  all  things  he  might 
have  the  pre-eminence,"  and  4hat  he  might,  "reconcile  all 
tilings  to  himself,  whether  they  be  things  on  earth  or  things 
in  heaven."  It  was  he,  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  commissioned 
the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  promised  to  be  always 
with  them.  It  was  he,  not  the  Spirit,  who  promised  to  attest 
their  ministry  by  the  gift  of  miraculous  powers.  And  he  and  the 
Father  are,  accordingly,  everywhere  represented  as  bestowing 
all  the  blessings,  exerting  all  the  agencies,  and  working  all  the 
effects  even  that  are  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  men;  and  the  church  is  everywhere  directed  to 
look  immediately  to  them  for  all  the  gifts  which  it  needs> 
whether  they  are  those  of  the  Spirit  or  of  providence.  Thus 
it  was  Christ  who,  when  he  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens, 
that  he  might  fill  all  things,  gave  apostles,  and  prophets,  and 
evangelists,  and  pastors,  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ;  and 
they,  accordingly,  are  everywhere  represented  as  Christ's 
ministers,  not  the  ministers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  they  would 
have  been,  had  Mr.  B.'s  theory  been  true.  God  and  Christ 
are  also  represented  as  bestowing  the  Holy  Spirit,  John  xvi. 
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7-13,  on  all  those  to  whom  he  is  given.  And  in  harmony 
with  this,  the  apostle  ofiered  prayers  for  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  Father,  not  to  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  "  I  bow 
my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom 
the  whole  family  of  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that  he 
would  grant  you  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ;  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye  being 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with 
all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and 
height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulAess  of  God," 
Eph.  iii.  14-19.  The  office  of  the  Spirit,  as  enlightener, 
renewer,  and  sanctifier,  is  thus  that  simply  of  co-operator 
with  Christ,  and  executor  of  his  will ;  not  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor and  substitute  in  the  work  of  redemption.  No  more 
extraordinary  error  was  ever  conceived.  He  is  not,  in  any 
sense,  the  substitute  of  Christ.  He  is  not,  in  any  sense, 
intrusted  with  the  independent  and  absolute  conduct  of  the 
work  of  redemption.  He  acts,  in  every  respect,  as  Christ's 
coadjutor,  and  the  accomplisher  of  his  will.  If  he  renews,  it 
is  those  who  are  given  to  Christ.  If  he  enlightens,  it  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  If  he  sanctifies  through  the  truth,  it  is 
the  truth  that  respects  Christ.  If  he  writes  the  law  on  the 
heart,  it  is  the  law  of  Christ.  If  he  confers  miraculous  gifts, 
it  is  in  attestation  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ's  ministers. 
If  he  inspires  and  reveals,  it  is  the  revelation  of  Christ  which 
he  communicates.  It  is  Christ,  also,  who  is  the  providential 
ruler,  and  the  benefactor,  and  judge  of  the  church.  It  is  he 
who  walks  amidst  the  golden  candlesticks,  appoints  the  trials 
of  his  followers,  chastens  them  for  their  sins,  bestows  on  them 
their  blessings,  defends  them  from  their  enemies,  and  crowns 
them  with  their  victory  and  reward ;  and  it  is  to  him  that 
they  directly  look  for  all  the  gifts  which  they  need,  whether 
external  or  spiritual.  A  vast  share  of  the  acts  and  measures 
of  the  present  dispensation  are  thus  absolutely  those  of  Christ, 
and  not  in  any  sense  those  of  the  Spirit.  Is  it  not  singular 
that  Mr.  B.  should  have  so  totally  misconceived  Christ's 
relation  to  the  church,  and  imagined  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
absolutely  taken  his  place  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and 
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assumed  all  these  incommunicable  functions  of  his  office  as 
the  head  of  his  body,  and  the  king  of  the  universe  ? 

And,  finally,  he  is  equally  in  error  in  the  statement  that  all 
the  obstructions  to  the  redemption  of  the  world  are  to  be 
overcome,  simply  by  the  Spirit,  and  through  the  means  which 
he  now  employs  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men. 
Instead  of  such  a  representation,  it  is  expressly  revealed,  that 
many  of  those  obstacles  are  to  be  removed  by  a  wholly 
different  agency.  Thus  the  devil  is  to  be  banished  from  the 
earth  during  the  millennium,  and  intercepted  from  tempting 
the  nations,  and  that  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  the 
renewing  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  but  by  a 
wholly  different  agent  and  power.  And  what  a  stupendous 
change  will  his  exclusion  from  the  world  involve  !  It  is  fore- 
shown, also,  that  the  anti-christian  powers,  denoted  by  the 
wild  beast  and  false  prophet,  who  have  assumed  authority 
over  the  gospel,  substituted  a  false  faith  and  worship  in  place 
of  the  true,  and  persecuted  the  saints,  are  to  be  destroyed 
before  the  millennium,  and  the  race  freed  for  ever  from  their 
deceptive  and  corrupting  influence :  and  what  a  momentous 
deliverance  will  that  prove !  It  is  expressly  revealed,  that 
Christ  is,  at  that  period,  to  assume  the  sway  of  the  earth  in  a 
new  relation,  and  exert  a  variety  of  acts  that  must  work 
a  vast  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  men,  and  be  a  thousand 
fold  more  efficacious  than  any  other  means  that  are  now 
employed  to  enlighten,  convert,  and  impress  them.  He  is  to 
descend  visibly,  and  assume  the  dominion  of  the  race.  He 
is  publicly  to  destroy  his  open  and  organized  antagonists  in 
the  church.  He  is  publicly  to  judge  and  punish  the  nations 
that  resist  his  reign,  and  pay  their  homage  to  false  gods.  He 
is  to  deliver  his  ancient  people,  the  Israelites,  by  stupendous 
miracles,  from  their  enemies  at  Jerusalem,  recall  them  uni- 
versally from  their  dispersion,  and  re-adopt,  and  own  them  as 
his  chosen  people.  He  is  to  raise  the  holy  dead  from  their 
graves,  invest  them  with  the  offices  of  kings  and  priests,  and 
cau.<te  them  to  reign  with  him  on  the  earth.  He  is  to  judge  and 
accept  the  living  saints,  change  them  from  mortal  to  immortal, 
and  give  them  to  live  in  uns{)otted  rectitude  and  blessedness 
under  his  reign.  We  are  explicitly  assured  by  the  voice  of 
the  Redeemer  himself  that  they  are  then  to  be  freed  from  the 
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curse,  want,  toil,  sorrow,  death,  brought  on  the  race  by 
Adam,  and  enter  on  a  life,  in  that  respect,  wholly  new.  And 
they  are  to  enjoy  his  visible  presence  and  immediate  com- 
munication with  him  ;  for  they  are  to  serve  him  in  his  temple, 
and  he  is  to  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  the  waters  of  life, 
and  God  himself  is  to  iwell  with  them  and  be  their  God. 
Can  any  change  of  which  our  world  has  ever  been  the  scene, 
approach  this  in  greatness  and  wonderfulness  ?    The  whole 
race  also  are  to  enjoy  the  visible  signals  of  Christ's  presence, 
and  receive  from  him  new  revelations  of  his  will,  and  mani- 
festations of  his  favor.    They  are  to  go  to  his  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, to  offer  him  worship  and  hear  his  commands  ;  for  "  the 
law  is  to  go  forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem."    They  are  to  enjoy  also  the  ministry  of  the 
risen  saints  as  teachers  and  rulers  ;  for  they  are  to  walk  in 
their  light,  and  honor  them  in  the  offices  they  are  to  sustain 
as  kings  and  priests.    These  great  acts  and  measures,  the 
certainty  of  which  we  shall  show  as  we  advance  in  the  dis- 
cussion, will  thus  form  and  involve  the  institution  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  system  of  means  for  the  instruction,  im- 
pression, and  sway  of  the  race,  immeasurably  more  august 
and  effective  than  those  which  are  now  used,  and  be  the  great 
instruments,  undoubtedly,  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
renew  men,  and  raise  them  to  the  perfection  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  to  which  they  are  to  be  exalted ;  and  they  will 
constitute  a  far  greater  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
world,  than  took  place  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  render  it  in  a  far  higher  sense  a  new  and  peculiar  dispen- 
sation.   Mr.  B.'s  representation  on  this  subject  is  thus  in 
every  respect  erroneous,  and  the  argument,  accordingly, 
which  he  founds  on  it,  in  support  of  his  views  of  the  future 
administration  of  the  world,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  B.,  however,  alleges  it  as  an  indication  that  no  other 
measures  are  to  be  employed  for  the  redemption  of  the  race, 
that  the  manifestations  Christ  has  already  made  and  means 
he  has  instituted,  are,  if  enforced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
efficiency  of  which  he  is  capable,  fully  adequate  to  that  end. 
He  says : 


^  So  niaDy  diBtinct  elements  of  power  did  Christ  leave  upon  the 
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earth.  Combined,  what  might  is  in  them!  We  look  on  them  and 
learn  what  their  effect  must  be.  A  mission  from  God  to  the  world, 
what  might  it  do,  if  the  evidence  of  it  were  spread  out,  as  in  the  sun- 
beam, and  made  legible,  as  it  may  be,  to  our  race !  The  example  of 
moral  perfection  found  in  Christ,  what  effect  may  it  produoCf  wen 
ambition,  and  covetousness,  and  sensuality,  put  under  restraint,  and  it 
held  up  before  the  eyes  of  an  attentive  world  I  Justifying  righteoua- 
ness,  what  a  change  would  it  work,  were  it  to  attract  general  notioe, 
and  draw  all  men  up  upon  it  to  labor  for  its  great  end  I  The  expression 
of  his  love  which  God  has  given  in  the  cross  of  our  Redeemer,  what  if 
it  should  be  made  to  put  forth  all  its  attractive  power  upon  ^  spiriti 
of  all  flesh  I  Truth,  laying  open  the  spiritual  world  and  our  whole 
interest  id  it,  what  if  it  should  supersede  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  which 
has  occupied  our  lost  race  so  generally  and  so  long !  The  ministry  of 
the  word  of  God,  what  if  it  should  succeed  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
mankind  from  their  fruitless  speculations,  and  &sten  it  upon  eternal 
realities !  The  Holy  Spirit,  what  if  he  should  put  forth  hia  power  upon 
the  rich  and  mighty,  and  noble  and  learned,  and  upon  the  masses  of 
the  children  of  this  world,  as  he  now  does  upon  the  one  that  he  brings 
from  the  city,  and  the  two  that  he  brings  from  the  &mily,  unto  Zion  I 
What  if  all  these  elements  were  combined,  and  were  to  exert  the  power 
that  we  see  to  be  lodged  in  them ;  what  form  of  evil  would  not  ba 
hurried  from  the  earth,  and  under  the  sun  of  righteousness,  now  mid- 
way in  the  heavens,  what  virtue  would  not  bloom  in  perpetual  beauty  T 
—Pp.  9, 10. 

But  the  question  at  issue,  is  not  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
able,  without  any  higher  means  than  he  now  employs,  to  con- 
vert all  mankind,  but  simply  what  are  God's  pm7)oses  respect- 
ing the  institution  of  other  means  ?  What  has  he  revealed 
in  regard  to  the  administration  under  which  the  whole  race 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  acceptance  of  his  salvation  ?  That 
he  can,  if  he  please,  convert  all  mankind  with  the  present 
instrumentalities,  is  no  proof  that  he  will,  demonstrably  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  already  universally  converted  them. 
Nor  does  the  adequacy  of  his  power  form  any  ground  of  pro- 
bability that  he  will  exert  it  to  that  end.  It  can  no  more  be 
inferred  from  his  omnipotence,  that  he  is  hereafter  to  bring 
all  men  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation ;  than  it  could  at  its  institution,  that  he  would 
bring  them  all  to  that  obedience  during  the  ages  that  have 
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already  passed.  Mr.  B.  exclaims  :  "  Truth  laying  open  the 
spiritual  world,  and  our  whole  interest  in  it,  what  if  it  should 
supersede  the  illusion  of  the  senses !  The  ministry  of  the  word 
of  God,  what  if  it  should  succeed  in  winning  the  attention  of 
mankind  from  their  fruitless  speculations,  and  fasten  it  upon 
eternal  realities !"  But  how  does  it  appear  but  that  -wisdom 
requires  that  new  and  more  emphatic  means  should  be 
employed  to  produce  these  effects  ?  On  what  ground  is  it  to 
be  assumed  that  God  is  to  work  them  by  the  least  possible,  or 
even  by  slight  means  ?  That  certainly  is  not  the  law  of  his 
government.  So  far  from  it,  the  means  he  employs  in  his 
moral  administration  are  as  obviously,  as  in  his  providence 
over  the  material  world,  proportionate,  in  greatness  and  visi- 
bility to  the  ends  which  he  attains  by  them.  He  always  acts 
on  the  senses  with  a  conspicuity  and  resistlessness  commen- 
surate with  the  greatness  and  significance  of  the  impressions 
he  produces  on  the.  heart.  When  he  comes,  therefore,  to 
give  such  an  absolute  efficacy  to  the  truth  as  Mr.  B.  contem- 
plates, it  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  his  whole 
procedure  towards  the  world,  to  employ  an  array  of  means  as 
extraordinary  and  resistless,  beyond  those  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation, as  the  efiects  that  are  then  to  be  wrought  are  to 
be  vast  and  wonderful  above  those  that  are  now  achieved. 
But  Mr.  B.  proceeds : 

Here  is  a  special  mode  of  reaching  a  specific  result ;  all  the  ministry 
of  Christ  did  but  secure  it,  and  when  he  retired  we  can  say  this  of  him, 
he  left  mankind  in  full  possession  of  the  means  of  renovating  all  their 
generations.  The  gospel,  as  he  left  it,  is  able  to  make  the  old  man 
new,  and  to  bring  the  new  creation  out  of  the  old.  Amazing  adapta- 
tion !  Grace,  not  glory ;  Christ  crucified,  not  Christ  glorified,  is  what 
the  world  needs,  and  shall  need,  while  one  generation  of  depraved 
beings  cometh,  and  another  generation  of  Christ^s  redeemed  goeth,  to 
meet  that  solemn  appointment  to  all— death.*' — Pp.  10,  11. 

There  are  several  expressions  here  which  we  are  surprised 
Mr.  B.  has  employed.  In  saying  that  Christ,  at  his  ascension, 
''left  mankind  in  full  possession  of  the  means  of  renovating 
all  their  generations,"  does  he  mean,  that  had  they  been 
universally  employed,  tliey  would  have  been  absolutely  effi- 
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cacious  ?  Has  God  given  a  pledge  that  be  will  universally 
make  the  gospel,  when  preached,  the  savor  of  life  unto  life  ? 
Are  all  to  whom  it  is  now  communicated  converted  under 
its  influence  ?  If  not ;  if  instead  it  is  almost  universally  inef- 
ficacious ;  if  men,  with  but  here  and  there  an  exception, 
disregard  and  reject  it,  how  does  it  appear  that  new  and 
extraordinary  means  are  not  necessary  to  rouse  them  from 
unbelief  and  indiflference,  impress  them  with  its  truth  and 
importance,  and  lead  them  to  embrace  its  salvation  ?  But 
the  representations  that  follow  are  still  more  exceptionable. 
Did  Christ,  at  his  ascension  to  glory,  cease  to  be  Christ  cru- 
cified ?  When  he  descends  in  visible  majesty  to  judge  and 
rule  the  earth,  will  he  be  any  the  less  Christ  crucified,  than  he 
now  is  on  the  throne  of  heaven  ?  Will  the  salvation  which 
is  then  to  be  bestowed  on  the  race,  be  any  less  of  grace  than 
the  renovation  and  sanctification  are  that  are  now  wrought 
in  his  people  ?  If  not^  how  does  it  appear  that  grace  will  not 
be  given,  and  Christ  crucified  be  the  object  of  faith  then,  as 
much  as  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  argue  in  support  of  his  position  from 
the  nature  of  Christ's  teachings,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles. 

It  adds  to  the  importance  of  this  thought,  thai  all  oar  Savioni^ 
instnictiona,  whether  given  perBonally  or  through  his  apostles,  as  they 
respect  the  present  world,  terminate  in  this  design.  Hie  geDeral 
impression  made  by  them  is,  that  he  came  to  show  us  the  way  of  God 
perfectly.  His  busiue»  was  with  iDdividual  character,  and  his  aim  was 
to  show  us  what  man  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  what  he  should  be,  what 
he  may  become,  and  in  what  way.  His  casual  remarks,  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance,  his  more  formal  discourses,  do  they  not  all 
relate  to  spiritual  things,  and  is  it  not  their  design  to  help  men  to 
asoertun  and  secure  them  !  His  sermon  on  the  mount  is  a  &ir  speci- 
men. ...  Its  intent  cannot  be  mistaken :  it  was  to  turn  men  into  the 
way  of  holiness,  and  so  save  them  from  present  and  endless  ruin. 
Does  any  instruction  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips  have  any  other  design  t 
Hear  his  intercessory  prayer ; — it  is  throughout  the  language  of  a  spirit 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  spiritual  welfim  of  men,  and  who  poms 
out,  in  strong  supplication,  his  ardent  desires  in  behalf  of  those  for 
whom  his  life  is  spent  and  sacrificed. . .  . 
*'The  aim  of  his  instructions  was  not  more  direct  than  single, — the 
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salvation  of  the  soul.  This  was  the  whole  of  it  as  respects  man.  •  . .  Bj 
exposing  the  vanity  of  the  world,  revealing  the  worth  of  the  soal,  mak- 
ing known  the  certainty  of  our  condemnatioor,  disclosing  the  grace  of 
God,  and  in  himself  the  way  of  life,  he  aimed  solely  at  convincing  men 
of  their  sin  and  misery,  and  enlightening  their  minds  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  renewing  their  wills,  and  persuading  and  enabling 
them  to  embrace  himself^  who  had  come  charged  with  effecting  the 
redemption  of  the  soul. 

"  In  the  acts  and  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  we  have  nothing 
additional  to  this  single  design." — Pp.  11-13. 

An  argument  of  more  extraordinary  irreleyance  and  error, 
it  has  never,  we  believe,  [been  our  lot  to  encounter.  It 
proceeds  on  the  mistaken  and  portentous  assumption  that 
Christ  would  not  have  given  such  instructions,  unless  they 
were  the  only  teachings,  and  the  means  associated  with  them, 
the  only  means  he  was  ever  to  employ  for  the  illumination 
and  renovation  of  men  ;  as  otherwise,  it  contributes  nothing 
to  Mr.  B.'s  object.  But  what  position  could  he  have  advanced 
more  unauthorized  and  contradictory  to  Christ's  administra- 
tion on  his  ascending  the  throne  of  heaven  ?  If  the  nature 
of  his  teachings  shows  that  he  was  never  to  employ  any  other 
means  to  convict  and  convert  men,  how  is  it,  that  instead  of 
limiting  himself  to  those  which  he  had  used  during  his 
ministry,  he  immediately  armed  his  apostles  with  other  mira- 
culous powers,  and  instituted  and  employed  a  vast  system  of 
extraordinary  instruments  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving 
impression  to  the  truths  which  he  had  himself  taught,  and 
commissioned  them  to  teach  ?  If  the  fact  that  he  employed 
only  such  a  species  and  measure  of  means  at  that  time, 
proves  that  he  is  never  to  institute  any  other,  why  does  not 
the  fact  that  he  employed  a  different  species  and  measure  at 
a  different  epoch,  demonstrate  with  equal  certainty  that  none 
but  those  were  to  be  used  ?  And  why  is  not  the  principle  on 
which  Mr.  B.  argues,  as  applicable  to  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  to  the  word,  the  ministry,  ordinances,  or  any 
other  means  through  which  men  are  instructed  and  sanctified? 
His  argument,  if  legitimate,  obviously  confutes  himself,  as 
much  as  those  whom  he  opposes.  If  the  fact  that  Christ  gave 
only  such  a  measure  of  instruction  to  his  disciples  and  hearers 
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shows  that  he  is  never  to  give  any  more,  then,  the  fact  that 
the  Spirit  gave  efficacy  to  his  teachings  in  only  a  limited 
degree,  must  prove,  with  equal  strength,  that  he  is  never  to 
exert  his  power  in  any  greater  measure  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
gospel ;  and  Mr.  B/s  theory  of  the  conversion  of  the  world,  by 
his  agency,  is  overthrown.  How  is  it  that  he  did  not  see  what 
the  issue  is  to  which  his  assumption  carries  him  ? 

He  proceeds,  also,  on  the  equally  unauthorized  and  extraor- 
dinary ground,  that  Christ  would  not  have  given  such  instruc- 
tions, had  it  been  his  design  at  a  future  period  to  return  to 
the  earth  and  institute  a  different  dispensation,  under  which 
new  revelations  should  be  made  of  his  will,  and  a  higher 
system  of  means  employed  for  the  conversion  of  men  ;  as» 
otherwise,  his  reasoning  is  wholly  iirelevant.  But  what  can 
be  more  groundless  ?  Are  not  Christ's  teachings  exactly 
suited  to  the  administration  he  has  hitherto  exercised  ?  And 
did  not  his  purpose,  to  exercise  such  a  dispensation,  require 
that  his  instructions  should  be  adapted  to  it,  although  it  was 
his  design  to  institute  a  differenf  one  at  a  later  period  ?  Mr. 
B.'s  argument  implies  that  if  Christ  had  contemplated  the 
institution  of  a  series  of  dispensations,  he  would  never  have  ^ 
given  any  instructions,  nor  appointed  any  means  except  such 
as  were  exclusively  adapted  to  the  last  in  the  series.  But 
what  could  be  more  unauthorized  ?  The  fact  that  Christ 
designed  to  establish  another  and  far  more  efficient  dispensa- 
tion after  this,  is  no  reason  that  the  instructions  given,  and 
appointments  made,  at  the  institution  of  this  should  not  be 
suited  to  the  peculiar  administration  that  was  to  be  exercised 
during  its  continuance  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  suited  to  this  administration,  under  which  he  limits  the 
gifts  of  knowledge  and  the  Spirit's  influences  to  small  num- 
bers and  low  degrees,  any  proof  that  he  is  not,  at  a  future 
time,  to  employ  new  instrumentalities  and  bestow  his  Spirit 
in  far  higher  measures.  Mr.  B.,  doubtless,  does  not  regard 
the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  limited  to  the 
Israelites,  as  indicating  that  the  gospel  also  is  designed  only 
for  them ;  yet  why,  on  the  principle  on  which  he  argues, 
would  not  that  follow  as  legitimately  as  the  conclusion  which 
he  draws  from  the  premises  he  here  assumes  ? 

The  Scriptures,  however,  in  place  of  authorizing  the  repre- 
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ventation  that  thb  k  the  last  dispensation,  and  enibodies  aD 
the  means  that  are  ever  to  be  employed  to  accomplish  the 
redemption  of  the  race,  expressly  teach  that  God  now  aims 
only  to.  save  an  election  of  Jews  and  Gentiles^  not  tho  whc^ 
body  of  the  nations ;  that  he  limits  the  knowledge  he  imparts 
and  the  influences  he  employs  to  cravict,  renew,  and  sanctify 
men ;  that  the  gospel  is  proclaimed  to  the  nations  as  a  witness, 
not  as  a  message  that  is  to  be  made  universally  elBectiTe  ;  that 
instead  of  carrying  the  sanctification  of  men  to  the  utmost 
degree  that  is  possible,  he  subjects  them  to  trial,  leaves  them 
to  struggle  with  temptation,  and  allows  his  enemies  to  penrert 
the  truth  and  seduce  the  church  to  apostasy ;  and  thus  demon- 
strate, on  a  vast  scale,  the  great  facts  of  their  character  and 
condition,  and  his  rights  and  purposes  on  which  his  govern- 
ment is  founded,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  at  length  for 
his  direct  and  visible  interposition,  and  institution  of  new  and 
far  more  effective  means  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Is  it 
not  singular  that  all  these  great  characteristics  of  his  present 
dispensation,  which  indicate'  so  clearly  that  it  is  but  prelimi- 
nary to  another,  should  have  escaped  Mr.  B/s  notice  ? 

He  next  alleges  Christ's  ascension  and  reign  in  heaven,  as 
yielding  confirmation  to  his  views  : 

Tollowing  the  historical  chain,  we  next  contemplate  the  present 
position  of  Christ,  in  which  we  find  a  very  strong  corroboration  both  of 
the  unity  of  his  design,  and  of  the  means  of  efKM;ting  it  During  the 
last  eighteen  centuries,  where  has  he  been,  how  occupied,  how  known  f 
...  If  he  did  one  thing  on  earth,  he  made  heaven  a  peculiar  term  here ; 
if  he  left  one  impression  on  the  minds  of  men  which  time  not 
tSscedy  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  place  apart  from  this  world,  and  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  by  the  bright  displays  of  6od*8  perfections,  and 
the  rich  manifestations  of  God  s  &vor.  With  what  frequency  and  fiuni- 
harity  he  speaks  of  it,  as  the  place  to  which  himself  was  to  remove  in 
the  human  nature,  and  to  which  human  nature,  as  redeemed  and  sanc- 
tified, is  to  be  removed !  Deeply  did  he  imbue  the  minds  of  the  apostles 
with  this.  The  representation  which  does  away  with  the  idea  of  a 
locality,  and  resolves  heaven  into  a  state,  never  seems  to  have  erased 
the  vision  of  any  apostle.  They  appear,  in  their  labors  and  in  tlidr 
letters,  as  men  who  are  looking  up  steadfiistly  into  heaven,  and  who  see 
Jesus  there  already  in  possession  of  the  inheritance,  to  which  tbej  are 
joint  heirs.  .  .  •  .  Here,  theOy  we  stand :  we  have  no  gOBp^  or  tfieie  is 
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a  place  denominated  heaven,  which  is  distingmfthed  hy  the  bodity 
presence  of  our  Redeemer  at  this  time.*'-*-Pp.  15,  16. 

But  what  support  do  these  considerations  yield  Mr.  B/t 
views  ?  That  heaven  is  a  place,  and  that  Christ  literally 
reigns  there  in  his  human  nature,  is  not  at  all  in  debate  in 
this  controversy.  It  is  held  as  specifically  by  those  whom 
Mr.  B.  opposes  as  it  is  by  himself;  and  is  not  only  perfectly 
consistent  with  their  persuasion  that  he  is  hereafter  to  come 
literally  and  reign  in  this  world,  but  is  one  of  its  essential 
elements.  If  he  were  net  in  a  specific  place,  it  would  imply 
that  his  human  nature  was  annihilated,  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  reappearing  and  reigning,  either  here,  or  in 
heaven.  But  how  does  the  fact  that  he  now  reigns  in  heaven 
prove  that  he  is  not  hereafter  to  reign  on  the  earth  ?  Will 
Mr.  B.  be  good  enough  to  inform  us  ?  Does  his  now  reigning 
in  heaven  any  more  prove  that  he  is  not  hereafler  to  reign  on 
earth,  than  the  fact  that  he  before  had  the  glory  with  the 
Father  which  he  now  has,  proves  that  he  never  canne  to  the 
earth,  and  dwelt  here  in  our  nature?  Does  it  {nrove  that  he  is 
not  to  come  here  to  reign,  any  more  than  it  does  that  he  is  not 
to  come  to  raise  and  judge  the  dead  ?  Besides,  whose  method  of 
interpretation  is  it,  that  **  does  away  with  the  idea  of  a  locality, 
and  resolves  heaven  into  a  state  ?"  Mr.  B.'s,  most  indis- 
putably ;  not  theirs  whom  he  opposes.  The  assumptions  by 
which  he  converts  Christ's  reign  on  earth  into  a  mere  spiritual 
reign,  and  the  first  resurrection  into  a  spiritual  resurrection, 
and  works  a  similar  change  in  a  large  class  of  other  events 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  will,  with  equal  effect,  convert  heaven 
into  a  state,  and  divest  Christ's  reign  there  of  its  reality. 
Why  does  he  not  apply  his  principle  to  the  whole  of  the 
passages  that  relate  to  Christ's  agency  in  conducting  the 
administration  of  his  kingdom  ?  Why  does  he  assail  those 
from  whom  he  dissents,  for  construing  the  class  which  relater 
to  Christ's  reign  on  earth,  by  the  same  laws  by  which  he 
interprets  those  which  relate  to  his  reign  in  heaven  ?  He, 
however,  regards  the  fact  that  Christ  has  "already  been 
advanced  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  universe,"  as  indicating 
that  he  cannot  design  to  quit  his  heavenly  throne  and  descend 
to  reign  on  earth. 
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To  the  miDd  of  Paul  the  Saviour  had  already  been  exalted  even  at 
he  had  arisen ;  and  what  conception  of  glory  have  we,  beyond  that 
which  is  conveyed  in  these  words :  *  God  hath  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principahty  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which 
is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all.'  In  the  delineationa 
of  John,  which  introduce  the  agencies  of  a  spiritual  dispensation,  and  the 
succession  of  events  in  it,  everywhere  Jesus  holds  the  pre-eminence ; 
his  sovereignty  extends  over  earth  and  heaven ;  all  creatures  do  bis 
bidding,  and  exalt  his  name." — ^P.  18. 

But  how  does  it  appear  but  that  Christ's  exercisin^^r  pre- 
cisely such  an  administration  over  the  world  as  the  present,  is 
indispensable,  in  order  to  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  whole 
race  ?    How  does  it  appear  but  that  his  departure  from  the 
earth  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  this 
administration  ?    And  how  does  it  appear  but  that  it  was 
equally  essential  that  he  should,  while  exercising  it,  reign  on 
the  throne  of  heaven  ?   Mr.  B.  plainly  assumes,  that  he  would 
never  have  been  exalted  to  that  universal  dominion,  had  he 
designed,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  descend  and  reign  on  the 
earth.    He,  however,  alleges  no  proof  of  it,  nor  could  he,  had 
he  attempted  it.    Instead,  Christ's  withdrawment  from  the 
earth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  exercise  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion, under  which  the  great  facts  on  which  his  whole  work 
proceeds  are  verified;  and,  on  the  other,  his  exaltation  to 
supreme  power,  are  undoubtedly  essential  in  order  to  the 
dispensation  that  is  to  follow,  under  which  the  race  at  large  is 
to  be  saved.    That  there  are  adequate  reasons  for  his  present 
peculiar  administration  over  our  world,  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  exercised.    Were  it  not  essential  to  his  ultimate 
ends,  it  would  be  inexplicable  that  it  is  chosen.  But  the  great 
characteristics  of  his  present  sway  are,  that  men  are  put  to  a 
trial  of  their  dispositions  towards  him.  The  means  he  employs 
to  bring  them  to  repentance  and  faith,  are  restricted  within 
narrow  limits.    The  unbelief,  apostasy,  and  ruin  of  men,  are 
immeasurably  more  common  than  their  sanctification.  The 
devil  is  allowed  to  exert  on  them  his  tempting  powers.  Most 
of  them  are  left  in  great  ignorance.    To  far  the  greatest 
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number  the  gospel  is  not  made  known.  Multitudes  who  are 
made  acquainted  with  it,  are  allowed  to  reject  it.  Vast 
crowds  who  profess  to  receive  it,  in  fact  never  embrace  its 
salvation.  The  church  itself  is  left  to  apostatize.  The  civil 
rulers  are  permitted  to  usurp  authority  over  his  laws  and  his 
people,  and  substitute  a  false  religion  in  place  of  his  ;  and  his 
true  worshippers  and  witnesses  are  persecuted  and  put  to 
death.  The  effect  of  this  dispensation  thus  is,  that  a  vast 
exemplification  is  made  of  his  rights,  and  man's  alienation, 
and  a  demonstration  that  conversion  and  sanctiiication  are 
the  work  of  his  Spirit,  and  salvation  the  gift  of  absolute 
grace.  And  this  verification  of  these  truths  by  such  a  dispen- 
sation, shows  that  it  is  essential  to  the  great  ends  he  is 
pursuing. 

But  in  order  to  such  a  trial  of  the  truths  on  which  he  is 
proceeding,  it  was  doubtless  indispensable  that  he  should 
withdraw  from  the  earth.  Had  he  immediately  established 
his  throne  here,  it  would  have  precluded  such  an  experiment 
of  the  dispositions  of  men.  It  would  then  doubtless  have 
been  incompatible  with  his  glory,  to  have  allowed  Satan  such 
a  sway  ;  to  have  suffered  the  church  to  apostatize,  and  in  his 
very  presence,  offer  to  creatures  and  idols  the  homage  due  to 
him ;  and  to  have  left  his  faithful  disciples  to  be  trampled 
down  and  slaughtered  for  their  allegiance.  It  would  have 
led,  perhaps,  to  a  doubt  of  his  power  to  maintain  his  cause : 
or  been  regarded  as  indicating  a  relinquishment  of  his  rights, 
and  acquiescence  in  the  pretensions  of  his  enemies. 

His  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  the  universe  during  this 
dispensation,  is  undoubtedly  equally  essential  to  his  subse- 
quent assumption  of  the  dominiop  of  the  earth.  A  demon- 
stration is  made,  thereby  of  his  deity,  and  the  whole  universe 
brought  to  an  acknowledgment  and  homage  of  him  as  the 
incarnate  Jehovah,  which  is  doubtless  indispensable  both  to 
his  glory,  and  the  wellbeing  of  his  subjects.  It  were  to  fore- 
go his  rights  not  to  require  them  to  worship  him  in  the 
relations  he  actually  sustains  to  them.  It  were  to  debar 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  a  most  important  measure  of  his 
government,  to  leave  them  unacquainted  with  his  work  as 
Redeemer.  We  are  taught,  accordingly,  that  the  reason  that 
"  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above 
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every  name"  is,  that  at  his  name  every  knee  should  bow  of 
those  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  every 
tongue  confess  that  he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father."  There  is  thereby  a  proof  that  he  is  adequate  to  the 
work  he  has  undertaken,  that  he  has  the  rights  which  he 
asserts  ;  that  his  expiation  is  entitled  to  the  influence  which 
is  assigned  to  it ;  and  that  the  present  triumph  of  his  ene* 
mies  is  not  owing  to  his  want  of  power  to  repress  them  ;  and 
the  fact  that  God  secures  these  demonstrations  on  such  a  vast 
and  impressive  scale,  indicates  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
that  they  are  essential  conditions  of  a  perfect  administration. 

As  all  the  manifestations,  then,  that  are  thus  made  are  of 
such  moment  to  God  and  his  kingdom,  and  as  those  of  them 
of  which  this  world  is  the  scene,  must  most  obviously  be  of 
the  utmost  necessity,  if  they  are  hereafter  to  be  discontinued, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  may  be  essential  preliminaries  to  the 
institution  of  a  new  dispensation,  under  which  all  the  race 
are  to  be  saved.  The  demonstrations  now  made  wiU  secure 
the  just  understanding  of  the  measures  he  is  then  to  adopt. 
There  will  be  no  room  left  when  he  comes  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  his  enemies,  to  doubt  that  they  are  his  foes  ;  and 
that  he  has  a  right  to  punish  them  ;  nor  when  he  redeems  the 
whole  race,  that  it  is  he  that  redeems  them,  and  that  he 
redeems  them  from  alienation  and  ruin.  His  prerogatives, 
his  power,  his  grace,  wiM  be  understood  and  realized,  and  the 
glory  given  to  him  that  is  his  due.  His  exaltation,  thus,  in 
place  of  yielding  any  support  to  the  inference  Mr.  Beattie 
deduces  from  it,  corroborates  the  views  which  he  employs  it 
to  confute. 

He  alleges  as  a  further  proof,  that  Christ's  reign  here  is  to 
be  merely  spiritual ;  that  the  supposition  that  it  is  to  be  literal 
implies  that  he  is  to  divest  himself  of  his  glory,  and  descend 
to  a  condition  essentially  like  that  of  a  mere  human  monarch. 
He  says,  in  respect  to  Christ's  reign  in  heaven  : 

^  He  is  known  as  a  priest  discharging  the  last  function  of  his  office^ 
and  as  a  king  exalted  to  the  highest  possible  dignity  and  honor. 
Herein  we  have  the  complete  expansion  of  that  idea  of  royalty  wbidi 
has  ever  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Mediator.  In  the  light  of  it  we 
may  estimate  the  worth  of  an  opinion  that  prevailed  geneiaUy  befim 
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the  Spirit  was  poured  ont^  and  that  has  tome  earren^  to  this  day,  lo 
the  efl^  that  Chriit  t«  to  number  hinuelf  with  our  mortal  fnonarchi^ 
fix  a  material  throne  in  our  erosy  and  tiddy  worlds  outitrip  th$  ehildrm 
i/  /blfy  and  pride  m  wobldlt  anow,  and  m  Aw  own  rtfol  tiale  caum 

earthly  grandeur  to  culminate.  Well  enough  this  might  be,  were  there 
nothing  better ;  but  the  Scriptures  use  the  splendor  of  our  courts  and 
potentates  as  an  image  to  help  our  conceptions  up  to  a  higher,  a  celes- 
tial magni6cenoe,  which  distinguishes  an  eialted  Redeemer.** — ^Pp. 
10,  17. 

Whatever  anticipations,  then,  some  may  indulge  of  earthly  royalties, 
as  yet  to  invest  the  Son  of  God,  our  confession  with  the  church  when 
apostles  led  its  devotions  rather  is,  '  We  see  Jesus  crowned  with  gloiy 
and  honor.*  We  see  him  on  his  throne,  exercising  his  divine  attributes, 
and  managing  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  providence,  and  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  gather  his  redeemed  to  himself ;  and 
we  feel  that  were  he  to  leave  his  present  position  for  the  most  splendid 
monarchy  which  earth's  treasures  and  polish  could  fbmish,  it  would  be 
like  descending  from  the  throne  to  beeome  the  deputy  of  an  obscure 
and  distant  province  of  some  great  empire." — ^Pp.  18,  19. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Beattie  has  thus  ventured  on  state- 
oients  that  are  not  only  injurious  to  those  whose  opinions  he 
professes  to  express,  but  that  are  directly  in  contravention  of 
the  clear  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  detract  from  the 
glory  of  Christ.  Where  does  he  find  any  authority  for  the 
representation  that  to  hold  that  Christ  is  to  reign  in  person 
on  earth,  is,  "  in  effect,"  to  hold,  that  he  "  is  to  number  him- 
self with  our  mortal  raonarchs,"  "outstrip  the  children  of 
folly  and  pride  in  worldly  show,  and  in  his  regal  state  cause 
earthly  grandeur  to  culminate  f"  Are  there  any  indications  in 
the  vision  beheld  by  Daniel  of  his  investiture  with  the  dominion 
of  the  earth,  by  the  Ancient  of  days,  whose  throne  was  like  the 
fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire ;  a  fiery  stream  issu- 
ing from  before  him,  thousands  ministering  unto  him,  and  ten 
times  ten  thousand  standing  before  him,  that  he  "is  to 
number  himself  among  our  mortal  monarchs,"  **  and  outstrip 
the  children  of  folly  and  pride  in  worldly  show  ?"  Are  there 
any  such  indications  in  the  visions  of  him  beheld  by  Isaiah, 
seated  on  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up,  attended  by  seraphim 
celebrating  his  infinite  sanctitude  and  glory  ?  Or,  in  that 
beheld  by  Ezekiel,  o(  his  entrance  into  the  temple,  represent- 
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ative  of  that  which  is  hereafter  to  be  erected  in  Jerusalem, 
when  his  "  glory"  "  filled  the  house/'  and  he  announced  to  the 
prophet  with  his  own  voice,  his  eternal  residence  there  ?  ^*  Son 
of  man,  the  place  of  my  throne,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of 
my  feet,  where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever ;  and  my  holy  name  shall  the  house  of  Israel 
no  more  defile."  Does  he  find  anything  to  justify  that 
assumption  in  Christ's  own  representation,  that  he  is  to  come 
"  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory ;  and 
that  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  are  to  be  filled  with  consterna- 
tion at  the  sight and  that  when  he  judges  the  nations  he  is 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  attended  by  all  the  holy 
angels  ?  Is  there  any  ground  for  it  in  Paul's  announcement 
that  he  is  to  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  that  obey  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
glorified  in  his  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them  that  believe  ? 
Is  there  anything  to  justify  it  in  John's  vision  of  him  as  the 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  descending  to  destroy  the 
usurpers  of  his  power  on  earth  ;  or  as  seated  on  the  great 
white  throne,  and  raising  and  judging  the  dead  ?  Is  there 
anything  to  sustain  it  in  his  vision  of  him  as  enthroned  in  the 
new  Jerusalem,  and  lighting  it  with  the  effulgence  of  his  glory  ? 
These  are  the  representations  he  has  himself  given  of  the  form  « 
in  which  he  is  to  come,  and  the  grandeur  with  which  he  is  to 
be  invested ;  and  these  are  the  conceptions  which  those 
entertain  of  his  glory,  who  believe  he  is  to  reign  on  the  earth. 
How  is  it,  that  with  these  impressive  exhibitions  before  him, 
and  forewarnings  that  Christ's  presence  is  to  penetrate  his 
adorers  with  awe,  and  overwhelm  his  enemies  with  con- 
sternation, Mr.  B.  has  ventured  to  represent  that  to  appear 
visibly,  and  exercise  his  kingly  power  on  earth,  would  be  to 
divest  himself  of  his  glory,  descend  to  the  rank  of  a  "  mortal 
monarch,"  and  "  outstrip  the  children  of  folly  and  pride  in 
worldly  show?"  We  are  surprised  at  the  inconsideration  it 
displays.  We  are  astonished  at  its  presumption  and  irreve- 
rence. Never  was  there  a  more  causeless  and  unjustifiable 
detraction  from  the  majesty  of  Christ.  In  all  the  revelations 
which  he  made  of  himself  to  the  ancient  prophets  and  the 
apostles  ader  his  ascension,  and  in  all  the  delineations  that 
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are  given  of  his  coming  and  reign  on  earth,  he  appears  as 
the  Deity,  invested  with  dazzling  grandeur,  attended  by  the 
angelic  hosts  or  the  redeemed  and  glorified  saints,  impressing 
the  spectators  with  the  utmost  awe  or  terror  :  and  it  is  from 
these  representations  that  we  are  to  form  our  ideas  of  his 
appearance  and  reign. 

And  where,  wq  ask  also,  does  Mr.  B.  find  authority  for  his 
representation,  that  to  hold  that  he  is  literally  to  reign  here  is, 
"  in  efrect,"to  hold  that  he  is  to  fix  his  **  throne  in  our  crazy 
and  sickly  world  ?"  Has  he  forgotten  the  announcement,  that 
when  he  descends  to  dwell  with  men  he  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain,  for  the  former  things  are  to  pass  away,  and  all  things  be 
made  new?  The  extraordinary  errors  into  which  Mr.  B. 
has  fallen  in  these  representations  indicate  that  he  has  taken 
but  very  inadequate  care  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  on  the  subject. 

But  whose  views  are  they  that  in  reality  detract  from  the 
glory  of  Christ's  reign  ?  Mr,  B'$  ;  not  theirs  whom  he  thus 
misrepresents.  For  if,  first,  as  he  asserts,  "  the  Scriptures  use 
the  splendors  of  our  courts  and  potentates  as  an  image  to  help 
our  conceptions  up  to  a  higher,  a  celestial  magnificence,  which 
distinguishes  an  exalted  Redeemer;*'  if,  next,  as  he  repre- 
sents, to  ascribe  to  him  a  literal  reign  on  earth  is,  "in  effect," 
to  exhibit  him  as  fixing  his  "  throne  in  a  crazy,  sickly  world," 
"  numbering  himself  with  mortal  monarchs,"  and  "  outstripping 
the  children  of  folly  and  pride  in  worldly  show ;"  and  finally, 
if,  as  he  asserts,  the  reign  ascribed  to  him  on  earth  is  a 
spiritual  one, — then  its  meaning  is,  that  it  is  to  be  like  that  of  a 
mortal  monarch  in  a  scene  of  distractions  and  miseries,  and 
distinguished  principally  for  a  show,  like  that  of  the  children 
of  folly  and  pride !  Such  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  issue  of 
the  several  assumptions  on  which  he  here  proceeds.  He  has 
told  us  not  only  that  the  language  is  used  by  a  metaphor,  and 
what  the  object  of  the  figure  is,  but  what  its  meaning  must  be 
if  literally  applied  to  Christ ;  and  thence  that  its  figurative 
import  is,  not  that  he  is  actually  to  reign,  but  only  that  he  is 
indirectly  to  exert  a  sway  that  is  like  a  reign ;  and  that  its 
resemblance  is  to  be  to  that  of  mortal  monarchs  over  dis- 
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tracted  and  sickly  subjects,  and  marked  by  a  show  like  theirs! 
Can  a  more  unfortunate  result  be  imagined  for  the  cause  he 
is  attempting  to  maintain  ?  Can  any  higher  evidence  be 
required,  that  he  has  written  without  due  investigation,  and 
b  unaware  of  the  real  import  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
proceeds? 

He  next  alleges,  that  it  i8>xpressly  taught  in  Christ's  para- 
bles that  the  present  order  of  things  is  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  He  says,  in  respect  to  his  views  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit : 

And  this  order  is  fixed. . . .  The  parable  of  the  sower  describes  a 
process  which  is  to  be  repeated  without  eea$ing  till  the  heirs  of  life  sie 
gathered  unto  Jesus.  The  psrable  of  the  net  describes  the  goqiel  col- 
lecting  the  redeemed  out  all  ^meratUnu,  The  representation  nuide 
in  the  parable  of  the  tares  reaches  on  to  the'  end  of  all  things.  • .  .  The 
marriage  feast,  he  tells  us,  describes  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  it  covers 
the  whole  period  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  cloae  of  the 
parable  puts  beyond  doubt  The  parables  of  the  ten  \irgins,  and  of  the 
talents,  and  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  disclose,  in  the  roost  vivid  cok>rS| 
bow  mankind  shall  be  found  occupied  until  and  when  the  Spirit  shaD 
have  accomplished  every  object  of  bis  mission,  ivud  the  august  scene  in 
which  he  labors  ends.^ — Pp.  21,  22. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  confident  expression  of  his  con- 
victions. The  question,  however,  whether  his  views  are  just, 
is  left  wholly  undecided.  He  offers  no  proof  whatever  of 
their  truth.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  Christ's  coming,  of 
which  several  of  these  parables  treat,  is  not  to  take  place  till 
what  he  regards  as  the  end  of  the  world,  arrives.  If  the 
reader  chooses  without  evidence  to  assent  to  that  assumption, 
which  involves  the  most  important  of  the  questions  in  de- 
bate, and  to  dismiss  from  consideration  also  the  other  nume- 
rous representations  of  the  Scriptures  that  wholly  confute 
it,  he  doubtless  may  acquiesce  in  Mr.  B.'s  asseverations,  not 
otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  they  only  exemplify  the  course 
which  men  are  to  pursue  under  the  calls  of  the  gospel,  up  to 
the  period  of  Christ's  advent.  If  his  advent  is  to  take  place 
anterior  lo  the  millennium,  and  be  followed  by  his  reign  on 
earth,  and  exercise  of  a  different  dispensation,  there  ia 
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nothing  in  these  parables  inconsistent  with  it.  In  the  next 
place»  Mr.  B.'s  construction  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
consideration  that  it  denies  that  there  is  to  be  a  millennium, 
or  period  during  which  all  nations  are  to  obey  Christ,  and  the 
earth  be  filled  with  righteousness.  If  "  the  parable  of  the 
sower  describes  a  process  which  is  to  be  repeated  without 
ceasing,  till  the  heirs  of  life  be  gathered  unto  Jesus,"  then 
there  is  to  be  no  period  during  which  the  devil  is  not  to  tempt 
men  as  he  now  does,  and  a  large  part  continue  in  unbelief 
and  perish  ;  for  the  wayside,  from  which  the  fowls  devoured 
the  seed,  represents,  we  are  told  by  the  Redeemer,  those 
hearers  from  whose  heart  "  the  devil  taketh  away  the  word, 
lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved the  rocky  ground, 
those  who  believe  but  **  for  awhile,  and  in  time  of  temptation 
fall  away,"  and  the  thorny  ground,  those  who  are  occupied 
by  worldly  care,  and  "  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection."  There 
is  to  be  no  thousand  years  then,  according  to  Mr.  B.,  during 
which  the  devil  is  to  be  imprisoned  so  that  he  shall  not  de- 
ceive  the  nations ;  nor  any  period  during  i^hich  Christ  shall 
receive  "  dominion  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people 
and  nations  and  languages,  should  serve  him."  If  *'  the  para* 
ble  of  the  net  describes  the  gospel  collecting  the  redeemed 
out  of  all  generations/'  then,  as  there  were  bad  fish  caught 
with  the  good,  so  there  are  to  be  wicked  men  intermixed  with 
the  good  of  every  generation  ;  and.  therefore,  there  not  only 
is  never  to  be  a  time  when  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  all  flesh  shall  go  to  worship 
in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  Isaiah  IxvL  28 ;  but  none  even 
in  which  all  the  Israelites  are  to  know  the  Lord  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  and  receive  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins. 
Heb.  viii.  10-12.  Can  any  stronger  proof  be  required  of 
the  error  of  Mr.  B.'s  views,  than  that  they  thus  directly  con- 
tradict these,  and  other  passages  which  assure  us  that  there 
is  to  be  a  period  when  all  nations  shall  be  converted,  and  the 
world  filled  with  righteousness  and  peace?  In  the  third 
place,  as  there  is  to  be  a  time  when  "  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and 
**  all  peoples  and  nations  and  languages  shall  serve  him  ;"  it 
is  apparent  from  these  parab!es  that  Christ's  advent  is  to  pre- 
cede that  period,  and  that  they  do  not,  therefore,  as  Mr.  B. 
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presumes,  represent  the  course  of  events  till  the  work  of 
redemption  is  completed.  As  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
wheat  indicates  that  the  wicked  are  to  continue  to  be  inter- 
mingled with  the  righteous  till  the  time  denoted  by  the  har- 
vest, it  shows  that  the  period  of  their  separation  is  to  precede 
the  millennium ;  inasmuch  as  then  all  nations  are  to  be  con- 
verted. And  as  the  parable  of  the  judgment  exhibits  those 
who  are  to  stand  at  the  tribunal  as  the  nations,  and  men, 
therefore,  in  the  natural  body,  and  the  sentence  pronounced 
on  them  as  founded  on  their  conduct  towards  Christ's  brethren 
in  a  season  of  want,  suffering,  and  persecution  ;  it  shows  that 
it  is  to  precede  the  millennium,  as  there  not  only  are  no  indi- 
cations in  the  Scriptures  that  there  is  to  be  a  persecution  of 
hi^  disciples  during  or  after  that  period,  but  it  is  expressly 
foreshown  that  then  nothing  shall  hurt  or  destroy  in  God's 
holy  mountain,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for 
the  former  things  will  have  passed  away  and  all  things  become 
new.  These  parables,  therefore,  do  not  cover  the  whole 
period  during  which  the  redemption  of  men  is  to  be  continued. 
They  only  extend  to  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  ;  and  show 
that  that  coming  is  to  precede  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

Mr.  B.,  however,  holds  that  at  the  harvest  and  judgment, 
there  is  to  be  an  absolute  termination  of  the  life  of  the  race 
here,  and  an  end  of  the  world.    He  says  : — 

Tlie  representation  made  in  the  parable  of  the  tares,  reaches  on  to 

the  end  of  all  things  The  parables  of  the  ten  virgins,  and  of  the 

talents,  and  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  disclose  in  most  vivid  colors,  how 
mankind  shall  be  found  occupied  until  and  when  the  Spirit  shall  have 
accomplished  every  object  of  his  mission,  and  the  august  scene  in  which 
he  labors,  ends."  .  .  .  . — Pp.  21,  22. 

^  Another  matter  here  meets  us.  Is  the  form  of  this  kingdom  ever 
to  be  changed  ?  This  is  equivalent  to  asking  whether  the  redeemed 
form  an  infinite  series,  or  a  series  that  is  running  to  an  end.  If  it  has, 
therefore,  what  is  the  method  of  grace  to  be  exchanged  ?  Happily  we 
have  no  need  of  conjecture  on  this  point  Christ  has  spoken,  and  in  no 
ambiguous  terms.  That  the  present  dispensation  is  to  end,  how  it  is  to 
end,  and  where  ....  and  in  what  it  is  to  end,  be  has  determined  for 
us.  Often  did  ho  refer  to  his  second  coming.  God,  said  Paul,  now 
oonmaandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  because  he  hath  appointed 
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a  day  in  whkh  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained.  Did  Jesus  ever  utter  anything  on  this  topic 
that  does  not  coincide  entirely  with  this  simple  new  9  .  .  .  .  His  coming 
is  for  judgment  It  brings  to  a  solemn  and  final  pause  the  business  of 
man.  It  takes  place  when  the  acts  which  form  the  ground  of  judgment 
have  all  been  performed,  that  [is,  when  the  last  generation  has  passed 
through  its  day.  The  race  of  men  are  gathered  before  the  Saviour ;  the 
sheep  and  goats  comprise  all  mankind  ;  without  exception  all  are  there. 
The  whole  number  of  the  saved,  an4  the  whole  number  of  the  lost,  in 
two  vast  assemblies,  meet  our  eyes.   The  only  matter  in  hand  after  his 

appearing  is  judgment,  and  this  ends  in  the  retribution  of  eternity  

The  fact  that  there  must  be  a  point  when  the  generations  of  men  shall 
end,  when,  consequently,  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  shall  cease, 
beyond  which  time  reaches  not,  but  eternity  takes  the  raoe  of  men 
within  its  great  cycle,  leaves  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  to  our  minds  upon 
the  sense  of  this  passage.'^ — ^Pp.  23-25. 

This,  however,  is  not  only  without  authority,  but  against 
the  plain  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  these  passages  to  justify  it.  Thus, 
in  the  parable  of  the  tares,  Matth.  xii.  24-30,  36-43,  it  is  not 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  of  the  age,  that  the  gathering  of 
the  wicked  out  of  the  kingdom  is  to  take  place.  There  is  a 
clear  distinction  made  by  Christ  in  his  explanation,  between 
the  world  and  the  age.  He  represents  the  field  as  standing 
for  h  xotfikog,  the  world,  the  earth ;  but  the  harvest  as  denoting 
tfwvWXsia  rou  a/wvo^,  the  end  of  the  age.  To  make  the  world  and 
the  age  synonymous,  is  to  misrepresent  the  parable,  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  solecism.  Mr.  B.  might  as  well  treat  the  sowing 
and  harvest  as  the  same,  or  confound  the  wheat  with  the 
tares.  What  then  is  the  age,  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
separation  of  the  children  of  the  wicked  from  the  children  of 
the  kingdom,  is  to  take  place  ?  It  is  the  period,  we  are  shown 
in  other  passages,  that  is  to  intervene  between  Christ's  com- 
mission of  his  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  his  second 
advent,  as  it  is  when  he  is  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven, that  the  angels  are  to  gather  together  his  elect.  Matth. 
XXV.  30,31.  There  is  no  intimation,  therefore,  whatever,  in 
the  parable,  that  the  world  is  then  to  be  destroyed,  time  come 
to  an  end,  or  men  cease  to  reside  on  the  earth,  any  more  than 
in  any  other  passage  of  the  gospels.    Instead,  indeed,  there  is 
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a  clear  intimation  that  the  earth  is  still  to  be  the  scene  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  ^he  residence  of  the  glorified  saints ; 
and,  therefore,  the  abode  also  of  the  saints  and  nations  that 
are  unglorified.    The  Saviour  distinguishes  this  as  a  specific 
age ;  for  he  says,  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gatherc^d  and 
burned  with  fire,  so  shall  it  be,  ^  cji  ^vvrsXcia  t»u         t^utw  ; 
at  the  close  of  this  age.    This  is  not  the  language  that  would 
have  been  used  were  it  the  only  age.    It  implies  that  it  is  to 
be  followed  by  another;  and  that  another  age  of  the  kingdom 
is  to  follow,  is,  accordingly,  directly  shown  in  the  announcenoent 
that  "  then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father and  that  that  kingdom  is  still  to  be  in  this  world, 
is  seen  from  the  consideration  that  the  gathering  denoted  by 
the  harvest  of  the  tares  'that  is  then  to  take  place,' is  to^  a 
gathering  U  riig  ffa^ikBiac  avrou,  out  of  Christ's  kingdom,  of  all 
things  that  offend,  and  them  that  do  iniquity.    The  kingdom 
itself  is'  to  remain,  and^  to  be  the  scene  in  which  the  saints 
are  to  shine  as  the  sun.    There  not  only  is  no  intimation 
that  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  another  worid,  but  Christ's 
language  precludes  such  a  construction.    In  like  manner,  in 
the  parable  of  the  judgment,  it  is  ;tke  nations  only,  not  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living,  that  are  to  be  separated  into  two 
classes,  and  the  righteous  are  then  to  inherit  the  kingdom  pre* 
pared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  worid.  What 
kingdom  then  is  that  ?    That  with  which  Christ  is  to  be 
invested  at  his  second  coming  when  he  is  to  receive  "  domi- 
nion and  glory  and  a  kingdom  that  all  nations, peoples,  and  lan- 
guages should  serve  him,  whose  dominion' is.  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed."   Daniel  vii.  13-28.     That  it 
is  that,  is  indubitable  from  the  fact  that  he  has  but  one  king- 
dom ;  that  the  dominion  he  is  to  exercise  in  that  kingdom  is  to 
be  a  dominion  over  the  nations;  that  it  is  that  kingdom 
which  the  saints  are  then  to  receive  and  possess,  for  we  are 
expressly  told  that  "  the  kingdom,  and  the  dominion  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom,"  that  is  then  to  be  given  to  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High"  is  to  be  "  under  the  whole  heaven," 
and,  finally,  that  that  kingdom  is  to  endure  for  ever.  His 
dominion  is  to  be  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  the  saints  are 
to  possess  the  kingdom  they  are  to  receive  for  ever  and  ever. 
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It  is  on  an  everlasting  life  in  that  kingdom,  accordingly,  that 
the  righteous  of  the  nations  are  to  enter  at  the  judgment ; 
and  they  are  to  enter  it,  doubtless,  by  the  change  from  mor- 
tal to  immortal,  and  from  corruptible  to  incorruptible,  which 
is  to  be  wrought  in  the  living  saints  at  Christ's  coming ;  which 
is  to  occasion  the  saying,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting !  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory !" 
and  the  effect  of  which  is  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  as 
exemption  from  death,  sorrow,  want,  toil,  pain,  and  the  curse 
in  all  its  forms  brought  on  the  race  by  the  fall.  The  parable, 
therefore,  instead  of  showing  that,  at  the  epoch  of  the  judg- 
ment which  it  exemplifies,  "  the  generations  of  men  shall  end," 
"  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  cease,"  "and  time  reach  its  close," 
indicates  that  the  generations  of  men  are  to  continue  on 
the  earth  for  ever,  and  time  here  be  commensurate  with, 
eternity. 

2.  Mr.  Seattle's  assumption  is  seen  to  be  erroneous,  also, 
from  the  fact  that  it  implies  that  the  domination  of  the  power 
denoted  by  the  wild  beast  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  and  that  there  is  never  to  be  a  period,  during  which 
the  religion  of  Christ  will  generally  prevail.  The  sway  of 
the  civil  rulers  and  apostate  ecclesiastics,  denoted  by  the  wild 
beast  and  false  prophet,  are  most  certainly  to  continue  till 
Christ's  second  coining.  It  is  expressly  taught  in  several 
forms.  Thus  we  are  assured  that  the  little  horn  of  the  fourth 
beast    made  war  with  the  saints  and  prevailed  dgainst  them^ 

UNTIL  THE  ANCIENT  OP  DAYS  CAME,  AND  JUDGMENT  WAS  GIVEN 
TO  THE  SAINTS  OF  THE  MoST  HiGH,  AND  THE  TIME  CAME  THAT 

THE  SAINTS  POSSESSED  THE  KINGDOM."  The  time,  also,  when 
the  ancient  of  days  is  to  come,  is  the  time  when  Christ  is  to 
be  invested  with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  that  all  people, 
and  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him ;  and  finally,  that 
it  is  at  the  time  when  the  dominion  of  the  horn  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  the  horn  itself  destroyed,  that  the  kingdom  under 
the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  Dan.  vii.  13-27.  The  powers  symbolized  by  the  fourth 
beast,  therefore,  are  to  continue,  and  continue  to  persecute 
the  saints  until  Christ's  second  advent,  when  he  is  in  person 
to  take  possession  of  the  earth  as  his  empire.  It  is  expressly 
foretold  also  by  Paul,  that  the  man  of  sin  who  represents  the 
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same  order  of  usurping  ecclesiastics,  as  the  eleventh  horn  of 
the  fourth  beast,  is  to  be  destroyed  by  Christ  at  his  appearing, 
2  Thess.  ii.  8.  And  finally,  it  is  clearly  foreshown  in  the 
Apocalypse,  that  the  wild  beast,  false  prophet,  and  the  kings 
and  armies  leagued  with  them  in  war  on  Christ,  are  to  be 
taken  and  destroyed  at  the  period  of  his  descent  from  heaven 
with  the  risen  saints  to  smite  the  nations,  and  "  tread  the  wine 
press  of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,"  chap, 
xix.  11-21.  As,  then,  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  are 
indubitably  to  continue,  and  maintain  their  war  on  the  saints 
till  Christ's  second  coming,  if  the  generations  of  men  are  at 
that  coming  to  end,  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  cease,  and 
time  itself  expire ;  then,  plainly,  there  is  not  to  be  a  millen- 
nium, nor  any  period  of  universal  righteousness  and  peace ; 
for  the  thousand  years  during  which  the  saints  are  to  reign, 
and  the  kingdom  which  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are  to 
possess,  are  to  follow  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  beast  and 
false  prophet,  not  to  be  contemporaneous  with  them.  A 
reign  of  a  thousand  years  cannot  possibly  be  comprised 
within  a  domination  of  but  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days. 
A  domination  of  but  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  cannot 
possibly  be  conterminous  with  a  dominion  that  is  never  to 
end.  We  are  moreover  directly  shown,  that  it  is  Christ's 
kingdom,  symbolized  by  the  stone  which  smote  the  image, 
that  is  to  break  in  pieces  the  dynasties  denoted  by  the  image 
and  the  four  great  beasts,  and  is  to  stand  for  ever ;  and  that 
it  is  after  the  rulers,  denoted  by  the  fourth  beast,  have  run 
their  career  and  are  destroyed,  that  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  are  to  take  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  and 
possess  it  for  ever.  Can  Mr.  Beattie  ask  a  more  ample 
demonstration  of  the  error  of  his  views  ?  It  is  confuted,  also, 
by  the  representation  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  during  the 
thousand  years  of  the  saints'  reign  with  Christ  satan  is  to  be 
imprisoned,  so  that  he  shall  not  deceive  the  nations.  The 
reign  of  the  man  of  sin,  therefore,  cannot  fall  within  that 
period,  or  terminate  with  it ;  as  it  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  his  career,  that  it  is  "  after  the  working  of  satan,  with  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness,"  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10.  It  must  precede 
the  binding  of  satan  and  reign  of  the  saints,  not  coincide 
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with  them.  This  might  be  confirmed  by  other  considerations, 
but  these  sufficiently  show  that  Mr.  B.  is  under  a  total  mis- 
take, in  the  representation  that  the  millennium  is  to  precede 
Christ's  advent,  and  that  the  generations  of  men  are  then  to 
end,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  cease. 

He  is  in  a  like  error,  also,  in  assuming  that  there  is  to  be 
but  one  judgmenl.  That  the  judgment  of  the  living,  exempli- 
fied in  the  parable  of  the  separation  of  the  righteous  and  the 
'wicked,  is  to  take  place  at  Christ's  coming,  and  therefore  to 
precede  the  millennium, we  have  already  shown;  and  that 
there  is  to  be  another  judgment  after  the  thousand  years,  is 
revealed  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  in  the  vision  of  the  judge  on  the 
white  throne,  and  the  resurrection  and  trial  before  him  of  the 
dead,  Rev.  xx. 

He  alleges,  finally,  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  that  there 
is  to  be  but  one  resurrection,  and  that  that  is  to  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  is  to  be  with  the  judgment  of  the 
dead,  the  last  great  act  of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign. 

"At  the  coming  of  Christ  the  resurrection  takes  place.  That 
is  the  end ;  every  object  of  his  mediatorial  trust  is  accomplished. .  .  . 
It  is  the  literal  resurrection  of  mankind.  It  occurs  at  the  coming  of 
Christ)  and  at  the  end  of  the  mediatorial  reign.** — P.  27. 

Instead  of  this,  it  is  clearly  foreshown  that  there  are  to  be 
two  resurrections.  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive ;  but  every  one  in  his  own  band,  the  first, 
Christ ;  then  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming ;  afterward, 
4-0  rsXo^,  the  last  band — a  common  sense  of  the  term,  when 
applied  to  an  army,  and  shown  to  be  its  meaning  here,  by  the 
distribution  of  those  who  are  to  be  raised,  into  their  several 
bands :  The  resurrection  of  the  last  band  is  to  take  place^ 
therefore,  at  a  different  epoch  from  theirs  who  are  Christ's  ; 
and  the  period  that  is  to  separate  them,  we  learn  from  the 
Apocalypse,  is  the  thousand  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
saints ;  for  the  resurrection  of  those  who  are  Christ's,  we  are 
here  shown,  is  to  take  place  at  his  coming ;  and  that  coming 
is,  as  we  have  already  proved,  to  precede  the  thousand  years. 
It  is  expressly  foreshown,  also.  Rev.  xx.  4-15,  that  the  first 
resurrection  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of  saints,  and  is  to  precede 
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the  thousand  years  ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  dead  are  not  to 
be  raised  until  the  thousand  years  have  passed ;  and  the 
second  resurrection  is,  accordingly,  symbolized,  and  the 
judgment  which  is  to  follow  it,  as  taking  place  after  the 
thousand  years  have  expired.  There  is  no  more  specific  and 
indisputable  revelation,  therefore,  than  that  there  are  to  be 
two  resurrections,  the  one  before,  the  other  after  the  millen- 
nium. Any  process  that  sets  aside  this  revelation,  will,  with 
equal  effect,  erase  from  the  sacred  volume  all  predictions  that 
there  is  to  be  any  resurrection  whatever. 

Mr.  B.,  however,  endeavors  to  divest  them  of  this  meaning, 
by  assuming  that  they  are  merely  metaphorical. 

^  The  passage  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  whence  we  derive  the  tenn 
millennium,  resolves  itself  by  its  oonnexion.  There  is  a  parallelism 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  description,  chap.  xx.  1-6 ;  that  which 
relates  to  Satan,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  saints.  The  second  result 
grows  out  of  the  first :  Satan  is  bound ;  hence  saints  reign.  As  there 
is  a  parallelism  in  the  fects,  so  there  as  is  presumable,  in  the  manner 
of  describing  them.  The  first  is  presented  through  one  of  the  boldest 
metaphors  to  be  found  in  human  speech.  May  not  the  second,  to 
preserve  the  correspondence,  be  presented  by  a  metaphor  equally  bold  ? 
We  affirm  that  no  such  act  shall  ever  be  done,  as  that  an  angel  shall 
corae  down  fi"om  heaven,  having  a  chain,  and  bind  it  around  Satan,  and 
hold  him  fast  one  thousand  years.  Why  may  we  not  say,  no  such 
thing  shall  ever  occur,  as  that  thrones  shall  ever  be  raised  on  the  earth, 
to  accommodate  the  souls  of  one  order  of  martyrs  for  one  thousand 
years  ?  If  the  first  is  the  announcement  of  a  spiritual  fact,  why  shall  we 
not  so  receive  the  second  ?  The  necessity  seems  as  strong  for  assigning 
this  sense  in  the  last  instance  as  in  tlie  first** — ^P.  42. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  process  by  which  he  attempts  to 
controvert  the  unequivocal  teachings  of  the  passage ; — the 
denial  of  its  clearest  characteristics  ;  the  assertion  that  it  is 
metaphorical,  instead  of  symbolic;  and  the  assumption,  without 
any  attempt  at  proof,  of  all  the  positions  which  he  should 
demonstrate.  All  his  affirmations,  that,  if  admitted,  could 
contribute  to  his  end,  are  mistaken. 

1.  There  is  no  such  parallelism  as  he  alleges,  between  "  that 
which  relates  to  satan,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  saints." 
Instead  of  parallels,  they  are  opposites.    Satan  is  precluded 
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from  the  exertion  of  his  power ;  the  saints  are  invested  with 
authority.  He  is  banished  from  the  earth  and  imprisoned ; 
they  return  to  the  earth  and  reign ! 

2.  He  is  equally  in  error  in  representing  that  that  which  is 
foreshown  of  the  saints,  "  grows  out  of  that  which  is  fore- 
shown of  satan/'  "  Satan  is  bound ;  hence,  saints  reign." 
The  only  consequence  that  is  indicated  of  satan's  imprison- 
ment, is  that  the  nations  are  not  deceived  any  more  by  him 
till  the  thousand  years  are  passed ;  and  it  is  expressly  affirmed 
that  it  is  in  order  to  that,  that  he  is  to  be  bound  and  shut 
within  the  abyss.  The  reigning  of  the  saints,  moreover,  is 
not  the  effect,  or  consequence  of  his  incarceration.  His 
imprisonment  has  no  connexion  with  their  reign,  either  as 
cause  or  condition.  They  are  to  reign,  because  they  are 
raised  from  death,  and  invested  with  authority  as  kings  and 
priests.  **  They  sat  on  thrones,  and  judgment  was  given  to 
them ;  and  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and 
shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years."  That,  resurrection, 
investiture,  and  reign,  are  not  in  any  sense  to  result  from 
satan's  being  divested  of  his  power  over  men.  They  are  not 
previously  prevented  by  him.  There  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take, than  to  ascribe  to  him  such  an  agency.  It  is  not  he 
who  has  the  keys  of  the  grave  and  of  death,  and  opens  and  no 
man  shuts,  and  shuts  and  no  man  opens,  but  Christ. 

3.  But  he  betrays  his  entire  misconception  of  the  passage 
by  representing  it  as  metaphorical,  instead  of  symbolic.  The 
binding  of  satan,  he  says,  "  is  presented  through  one  of  the 
boldest  metaphors  to  be  found  in  human  speech,"  and  he  asks, 
"  May  not  the  second,"  the  resurrection,  "  to  preserve  the 
correspondence,  be  presented  by  a  metaphor  equally  bold  ?" 
But  the  spectacle  described  in  the  passage  was  actually 
beheld  by  the  prophet,  and  the  agents,  objects,  acts,  and  events, 
which  he  saw,  were  symbols,  and  representative  of  agents, 
objects,  acts,  and  events,  that  are  future.  They  are  described, 
accordingly,  in  literal  language.  He  says  he  "  saw  an  angel 
come  down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand ;  and  he  laid  hold  on  the 
dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil,  and  satan,  and 
bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  shut  him  up  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should 
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deceive  the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  be 
fulfilled."    It  was,  thus,  a  literal  binding  of  satan  with  a 
chain,  and  imprisonment  in  an  abyss,  which  the  apostle 
beheld,  not  a  spectacle  of  a  different  kind.    If  the  passage 
had  been  metaphorical,  the  metaphor  would  have  been  in  the 
verb  saWj  not  in  the  words  bind,  cast  into  a  pit,  shut  up,  and 
set  a  seal.    As  the  vision  then  is  symbolic,  what  is  it  that  it 
foreshows?    The  banishment  of  satan  to  the  abyss,  and 
preclusion  from  seducing  the  nations  during  the  period  denoted 
by  the  thousand  years.    This  is  specifically  taught  in  the 
statement  that  the  design  of  his  binding  is,  that  he  should 
deceive  the  nations  no  more  till  that  period  shall  have  passed. 
The  mode  of  his  restraint  and  the  place  of  his  incarceration, 
are  not  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  were  beheld  by  the  apostle; 
but  of  analogous  species.     His  expulsion,  however,  from 
the  earth,  and  confinement  in  the  abyss,  are  to  be  real,  and  in 
such  a  form  as  to  secure  the  end  for  which  they  are  employed. 
Mr.  Bealtie's  afiirmation,  accordingly,  "  that  no  such  act  shall 
ever  be  done,  as  that  an  angel  shall  come  down  from  heaven, 
having  a  chain,  and  bind  it  around  satan,  and  hold  him  fast 
one  thousand  years,"  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question  at 
issue.    Though  an  act  of  that  identical  species  may  not  be 
exerted,  the  analogous  act  is  to  be  which  it  is  employed  to 
foreshow ;  as  otherwise,  the  vision  will  not  be  verified.  Mr. 
B.  may,  with  equal  confidence  and  safety,  affirm  that  no 
dragon  of  seven  heads  ever  struck  down  one  third  of  the  stars  to 
the  earth,  or  stood  on  the  moon  before  a  woman  clothed  with  the 
sun,  and  having  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  ;  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  the  agents  of  a  different  kind,  which  that 
dragon  symbolized,  have  not  come  into  existence,  and  exerted 
the  acts  which  his  were  employed  to  foreshow.     He  may 
aver  that  no  wild  beast  of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  has  ever 
made  war  on  the  saints,  or  will  hereafter  be  taken  alive  by 
the  Word  of  God,  and  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone ; 
but  that  is  no  evidence  that  the  civil  rulers  whom  that  monster 
represents,  have  not  persecuted  the  saints,  and  are  not  to  be 
destroyed  in  an  analogous  manner,  at  Christ's  second  coming. 
Mr.  B.  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  spectacle  was  sym- 
bolic, and  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  language, 
instead  of  describing  the  symbols,  is  directly  descriptive  of 
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that  which  they  foreshow ;  and  thence,  as  that  is  not  literally 
to  come  to  pass,  that  it  is  metaphorical.  Could  he  have  given 
higher  evidence  that  he  has  not  taken  care  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  subject  he  is  attempting  to  discuss  ? 

In  like  manner,  the  thrones,  they  who  sat  on  them,  their 
living,  their  receiving  judicial  authority,  and  their  reigning, 
were  actually  beheld  by  the  apostle,  and  were  symbolic,  and 
the  description  of  the  vision  is  the  description  of  them  as 
symbols ;  not  of  that  which  they  represent.  That  which  they 
foreshow  is  announced  in  the  explanation  that  is  given,  and  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  first  resurrection,  and  shown  to 
be  a  literal  resurrection  by  the  statement  that  they  lived,  in 
distinction  from  being  dead ;  that  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived 
not  till  after  the  thousand  years  had  passed ;  and  the  fact,  that 
the  life  on  which  the  rest  of  the  dead  entered  after  the  close 
of  the  thousand  years,  was  a  life  by  a  resurrection  from  the 
grave.  Mr.  B.'s  attempt  to  erase  from  this  passage  the  reve- 
lation which  it  presents  of  a  first  and  second  resurrection,  is 
thus  founded  on  a  total  misconception  of  the  media  through 
which  the  prediction  is  made,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  to 
be  explained.  Had  he  recollected  that  it  is  symbolical,  and 
been  aware  of  the  principles  on  which  symbols  are  used,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  methcyl  by  which  he  attempts  to 
determine  its  meaning  is  wholly  unauthorized,  and  leads  of 
necessity  to  the  grossest  error. 

But,  Mr.  B.  s  assumption  that  the  passage  is  metaphorical, 
is  not  only  unauthorized  ;  if  it  were  even  admitted,  it  would 
not  yield  the  result  he  deduces  from  it.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
metaphor  that  the  agent  or  object  to  which  the  word  used  by 
the  figure  is  applied,  is  the  agent  or  subject  of  that  which  the 
figurative  word  denotes.  In  the  expression,  for  example,  the 
ship  flies,  the  ship  is  the  subject  of  that  which  is  aflSrmed  by 
the  metaphor,  as  exclusively  as  though  the  expression  were 
literal — the  ship  sails.  As,  therefore,  it  is  of  satan  that  the 
binding  and  imprisonment  are  aflHrmed,  it  is  he,  also,  if  they 
are  figurative,  that  is  to  be  the  subject  of  that  which 
they  denote ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  souls  of  martyrs  and  others 
that  the  sitting  on  thrones,  receiving  judgment,  living  and 
reigning  with  Christ  a  thousand  years  are  aflirmed ;  so  those 
souls  are  to  be  the  subjects  also  of  that  which  their  living, 
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sitting  on  thrones,  and  reigning  with  Christ  signify  ;  not  a 
different  body  of  saints.  On  Mr.  B.'s  own  assumption,  there- 
fore, that  the  prediction  is  metaphorical,  his  construction  is 
wholly  false  ;  as  he  employs  it  to  show  that  the  saints  who  are 
to  reign,  are  not  the  saints  of  the  vision  who  had  passed  irom 
their  life  in  the  body,  but  saints  in  the  natural  body  who  are 
to  live  on  the  earth  at  the  time  which  the  vision  respects.  No 
more  perfect  confutation  of  his  construction  can  be  asked  than 
is  furnished  by  this  consideration. 

After  thus  presenting  his  views  on  these  several  subjects, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are 
embarrassed,  by  their  inconsistency  with  the  representations 
of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  by  the  ancient  prophets  ;  and  the 
expedient  which  he  employs,  is  the  assumption  that  the  New 
Testament  presents  a  complete  exposition  of  all  their 
predictions. 

^  Ere  dropping  the  subject,  let  us  glance  at  the  difficulties,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  attend  the  view  now  presented.  We  have  gone  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  New  Testament,  as  a  second  part  of  divine 
revelation — ^yet  comprising  the  same  subjects — ^is  an  advance  upon  the 
Old ;  that  it  gives  us  the  true  development  of  the  great  idea  of  grace  and 
glory,  which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  struggled  to  utter.  If  we  are 
wrong  in  this,  our  interpretation  Is  valueless ;  if  we  are  right,  then  where 
is  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  intimations  made  by  the  ancient  pro- 
phets of  the  gospel  day  ?  If  they  have  been  interpreted  for  us,  trans- 
lated into  our  familiar  language,  what  have  we  to  do  but  accept  the 
interpretation  ?  As  regards  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  New  Testament  is  properly  the  exposition  of  the 
shadows  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Well,  now,  it  is  just  as  certain  that 
Christ  and  his  disciples — John  with  great  minuteness — give  us  the  his- 
tory of  the  gospel  age  to  its  close,  and,  briefly,  but  plainly,  of  what 
follows.  They  meant  to  cover  the  whole  ground  which  the  elder  pro- 
phets had  gone  over  before  them.  How,  then,  shall  we  deny  to  their 
eicposition  of  the  prophetic  visions  of  the  elder  economy,  a  similar 
authority  to  that  which  we  attribute  to  the  outspoken  gospel  as  the 
interpretation  of  the  ancient  law  ?" — ^Pp.  32,  33. 

To  determine  questions  thus,  by  assuming  the  ground  on 
which  the  conclusion  is  founded,  is  certainly  a  summary 
method  of  clearing  up  difficulties.    There  is  no  inconsistency 
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that  cannot  be  removed  by  it ;  there  is  no  error  which  it  will 
not  vindicate.  Mr.  B.  here  takes  for  granted  the  very  point 
in  debate, — that  his  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
wliich  we  have  shown  to  be  wholly  unauthorized,  and  in 
contravention  of  its  clear  and  irrefutable  teachings,  is  correct. 
His  argument,  translated  into  familiar  language,  is  simply 
this :  "  We  know  what  it  is  which  the  New  Testament 
teaches.  The  constructions  we  place  on  its  parables,  its 
predictions,  made  through  language,  and  its  revelations 
through  symbols,  are  demonstrably  just.  But  the  New 
Testament  is  an  exposition  of  the  prophetic  visions  of  the 
older  economy.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  is  inconsistent  with  our  interpretation  of  the 
New."  But  we  have  shown  that  his  constructions  of  the  New 
Testament  are  not  only  unproved,  but  are  wholly  unau- 
thorized, and  in  direct  contravention  of  its  plainest  and  most 
irrefragable  teachings.  His  attempted  reconciliation  of  his 
views  with  the  prophecies  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  is,  accord- 
ingly, no  reconciliation  whatever.  This  sweeping  method  of 
determining  by  "  a  foregone  conclusion,"  what  it  is  that  God 
has  revealed,  is  as  unauthorized  and  as  unsafe  in  all  instances, 
as  in  this.  The  import  of  his  several  revelations  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  media  through  which  they  are  made,  as 
interpreted  by  their  proper  laws.  What  can  surpass  the 
error  and  presumption  of  setting  the  instruments,  whether 
language  or  symbols,  through  which  God  has  communicated 
them,  wholly  aside,  and  deciding  their  meaning  on  extraneous 
grounds — a  mere  fancy,  a  presumption  or  theory  formed  of 
the  divine  purposes  from  a  superficial  view  of  a  few  passages  ? 
Yet  that  is  the  mode  which  Mr.  B.  pursues,  not  only  in  this 
instance,  but  throughout  his  whole  discourse. 

After  thus  attempting  to  reconcile  the  Old  Testament  with 
his  views,  he  concludes  his  discourse  by  endeavoring  to  show 
that  "  the  New  Testament  furnishes  no  valid  argument 
against  them."  He  alleges  nothing,  however,  that  requires 
notice,  except  in  respect  to  the  vision  of  the  first  resurrection, 
Rev.  XX.  4,  6  ;  his  misconception  of  which,  we  have  already 
pointed  out. 

It  has  now  become  amply  apparent,  we  trust,  that  he  has 
not  accomplished  the  object  at  which  he  aims.  He  has  neither 
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disproved  the  views  which  he  rejects,  nor  verified  those  which 
he  entertains ;  nor  were  they  practicable  by  the  method  he 
has  pursued.  He  has  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  and  the  mode  in  which,  if  successful,  he  must 
have  accomplished  it.  The  great  views  which  he  endeavors 
to  set  aside,  are  not  mere  inferences,  assumptions,  or  conjec- 
tures from  the  sacred  word,  but  its  direct  teachings.  If,  then, 
he  would  refute  them,  he  must  demonstrate  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  passages  in  which  they  are  taught,  is  not  that 
which  they  naturally  express,  but  such  as  he  ascribes  to  them. 
He  must  state,  therefore,  the  laws  of  language  and  symbols 
by  which  he  deduces  from  them  that  meaning,  prove  that  they 
are  legitimate  and  authoritative,  and  show  that  they  lead  to 
the  results  which  he  derives  from  them.  That  is  the  only 
expedient  by  which  he  can  invalidate  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  which  he  attempts  to  countervail.  On 
achieving  that,  however,  he  will  have  but  half  accomplished 
the  verification  of  his  views.  In  addition  to  showing  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  volume  against  them,  he  must 
also  prove  by  direct  and  specific  testimony,  that  they  make 
the  revelations  which  he  ascribes  to  them.  Unless  he  achieves 
this,  also,  he  fails  of  his  object.  He,  however,  has  done 
nothing  whatever  in  either  of  these  directions.  He  has  not 
offered  any  laws  of  language  or  symbols  by  which  the  passages 
presenting  the  revelations  he  rejects  are  divested  of  their 
natural  meaning,  and  shown  to  have  a  significance  that 
accords  with  his  views.  He  has  not  entered  into  any  inquiry 
respecting  the  principles  by  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted. 
He  has  only  stated  his  opinion  of  their  import,  without  any 
explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  it.  He  has 
left  the  question,  therefore,  whether  the  passages  which  he 
alleges  have  the  meaning  he  ascribes  to  them,  as  completely 
unsettled  as  it  was  before  he  wrote  his  discourse.  Nor  has 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  any  passages  in  which  there 
is  a  direct  and  affirmative  revelation  of  the  antagonistic  views 
which  he  advances.  He  has  not  produced  any  direct  author- 
ity for  his  theory,  that  the  present,  instead  of  being  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  He 
has  not  quoted  any  specific  testimony  that  the  present  dis- 
pensation is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  time.   He  has  not 
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alleged  any  passage  that  specifically  teaches  that  Christ's 
advent  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  millennium.  He  has 
not  pointed  out  any  positive  announcement  that  there  is  to 
be  but  one  resurrection,  and  one  judgment.  He  has  not 
offered  any  direct  proof  that  Christ  is  not  to  reign  in  person 
on  the  earth,  nor  that  his  reign  is  to  be  merely  figurative,  or 
spiritual.  He  has  not  presented  any  positive  afiirmation  that 
the  generations  of  men  are  to  end  at  his  coming,  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel  close,  and  his  mediatorial  reign  itself 
terminate.  Not  one  of  these  representations  is  sanctioned  by 
any  other  authority  than  his  mere  judgment  or  asseveration. 
The  question  whether  they  are  vindicable  or  not,  is  left  by 
him  as  entirely  undetermined  as  it  was  before  his  discourse 
was  written. 

We  invoke  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  contrast  which 
these  two  methods  of  procedure  present  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Seattle's  method  is  that  of  mere  preconception,  assumption, 
or  theory.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  laws  of  language, 
or  the  principles  on  which  symbols  are  employed.  The  other, 
rejecting  preconceptions,  conjecture,  and  theory,  looks  exclu- 
sively to  the  media  through  which  God  has  made  his  revela- 
tions, and  the  principles  on  which  those  instruments  are 
employed,  and  receives  that  as  the  truth  communicated  by 
him,  which  they  express.  The  one,  in  fact,  makes  man  the 
revealer ;  the  other,  God,  and  man  but  the  learner  and  recipi- 
ent of  his  purposes.  The  one  is  the  method  by  which  all 
the  great  errors  that  prevail  in  the  church  are  taught,  and 
if  legitimate  may  be  used  to  overturn  every  truth  of  the 
gospel.  The  other  is  the  method  by  which  all  the  truths 
presented  in  the  Scriptures  are  derived  from  them,  and  the 
only  method  by  which  any  of  their  doctrines  can  be  main- 
tained. 

If  the  questions,  then,  which  Mr.  B.  discusses,  are  to  be 
satisfactorily  determined,  they  must  be  treated  in  a  manner 
wholly  different  from  that  which  he  has  pursued.  They  turn 
wholly  on  the  nature  of  the  instruments  which  God  has  em- 
ployed to  make  known  his  purposes :  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  used,  and  the  laws  by  which  their  meaning  is  to  be 
deduced.  Until  this  is  ascertained,  no  progress  can  be  made 
towards  a  demonstration  of  the  truth.  We  hope  Mr.  Beattie's 
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discourse  may  contribute  to  produce  a  deeper  feeling,  at  least, 
of  this  fact.  Should  it  directly,  and  by  the  discussions  it 
occasions,  awaken  in  the  large  body  before  whom  it  was 
delivered,  and  others  who  may  read  it,  a  just  realization  that, 
preliminary  to  all  others,  an  inquiry  is  to  be  instituted  into 
the  legitimate  laws  of  interpretation  ;  that  the  issue  depends 
wholly  on  them ;  that  they  are  but  imperfectly  understood, 
and  need  a  thorough  investigation ;  its  delivery  and  publica- 
tion, defective  as  its  views  are,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


Art,  Vn. — ^LiTERART  and  Critical  Noticks, 

1.  Memoir  op  the  Rev.  Walter  M.  Lowrie,  Missionary  to  China, 
Edited  by  his  Father.  New  York :  R.  Carter  and  Brothers.  Phila- 
delphia: William  S.  Martien.  1849. 

The  Letters  and  Journals  with  which  this  volume,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pages,  is  occupied,  present  so  full  a  delineation  of  Mr.  Lowrie's 
life,  and  are  stamped  so  strongly  with  his  characteristics,  as  to  render  any 
other  memoir  unnecessary.  The  freedom  and  ingenuousness  of  thought 
with  which  they  are  written,  the  freshness  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  the 
mature  judgment  and  modesty  with  which  ihey  are  marked,  and  the 
experimental  knowledge  they  indicate  of  the  great  truths  of  redemption, 
sense  of  God's  dominion,  submission  to  his  sovereignty,  trust  in  his 
faithfulness,  and  joy  in  his  service,  leave  the  reader  in  no  doubt  what 
the  genuine  features  were  of  his  intellect  and  heart,  and  make  a  deeper 
impression  of  his  character  and  qualifications  for  usefulness  than  could  be 
produced  by  a  labored  and  eloquent  eulogy.  Of  the  many  excellent 
men  who  have  gone  on  missions,  there  is  no  one,  perhaps,  whose  talents, 
education,  spirit,  views  of  the  natiure  of  the  work,  and  devotedness,  more 
happily  fitted  him  either  for  success  abroad,  or  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  churches  at  home. 

How  forcibly  are  the  obstructions  with  which  he  met,  and  the  sudden 
and  violent  termination  of  his  labors  and  life,  adapted  to  bring  home  to 
those  who  consider  the  ways  of  God,  the  realization  that  his  thoughts 
are  not  as  ours  ?  From  the  sanguine  expectations  that  some  have 
indulged,  it  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  Gk>d  is  to  make  the 
gospel  efficacious,  when  proclaimed  to  the  heathen,  in  a  fiar  higher 
measure  than  when  addressed  to  those  already  christianized ;  that  it 
is  to  become  the  instrument  of  an  immediate  overthrow  of  idolatry, 
conquest  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  elevation  of  the  wretched  and 
debased  to  the  dignity  of  rectitude  and  wisdom.   No  mistake  oould  be 
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greater  or  more  unwarrantable.  The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  is  to  be 
attended  there  as  well  as  here,  by  many  other  events  and  effects  besides 
the  conversion  of  those  who  hear  it  Other  ends  are  there  contem- 
plated and  secured  by  the  divine  administration,  as  well  as  here.  God 
there  conducts  his  pro\ndence,  as  he  does  here,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
put  tliose  whom  it  affects  to  trial,  and  give  all  the  great  facts  and 
trutlLs  of  his  rights  and  work,  and  man^s  character  and  wants,  a  conspicuous 
excmj  lification.  The  heathen  are  left  to  show  precisely  what  they  are; 
God  manifests  his  power,  grace,  and  faithfulness,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  sovereignty  and  justice  on  tlie  other ;  his  sen  ants  are  put  to  a  test, 
and  made  to  show  their  self-denial,  subjection,  humbleness,  fiiith,  and 
devotedness ;  and  the  churches  at  home  excited  to  sympathy  with 
them,  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  work,  and  led  to  relinquish  their 
self-reliance  and  trust  in  means,  and  put  their  hope  alone  in  God.  The 
great  truths  of  man^s  character  and  condition,  and  God^s  rights  and 
agency  are  thus  verified,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  just  under- 
standing of  his  work  when  he  comes  to  take  possession  of  the  earth, 
and  bring  the  nations  at  once  to  submission  to  his  sceptre.  The  influ- 
ence on  Mr.  Lowrie  of  the  hindrances  and  discouragements  with 
which  he  met,  was  most  obviously  salutary,  impressed  him  with  a 
resistless  sense  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  mere  means  to  convert  men, 
led  him  to  see  that  it  is  God^s  work,  and  prepared  him  to  welcome 
Christ^s  purpose  to  come,  and  by  his  presence  annihilate  the  blindness 
and  unbelief  of  the  nations.  He,  and  several  of  his  associates,  received 
it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Redeemer's  advent  is  to 
precede  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  and  found  it,  instead  of  a  check 
to  their  zeal,  a  source  of  most  effective  support  and  encouragement  in 
their  labors. 

Tlio  volume  presents  very  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  scenery  around 
Macao,  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  and  much  information  respecting 
tlie  arts,  manners,  and  religion  of  the  Chinese.  The  letters  of  condo- 
lence with  which  it  closes,  addressed  to  the  &mily  on  the  news  of  his 
death,  present  a  beautiful  expression  of  Christian  sympathy. 

2.  An  IIihtorical  Gboorapht  of  thb  Bible.  By  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman,  Illustrated  by  Maps,  firom  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
sources,  of  various  countries  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  additions.   Phihidelphia :  £.  H.  Butler  <fe  Co.  1850. 

This  volume  supplies  a  want  that  has  been  greatly  felt  by  students 
and  attentive  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  information  given  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  regions,  in  most  histories  and  com- 
mentaries, is  extremely  meagre.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  those 
countries  have  been  nnted  by  a  great  number  of  travellen,  the  principal 
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places  minutely  examined,  accurate  views  obtained  of  cities,  mountaina, 
battle-fields,  seas,  lakes,  and  streams,  and  el^nt  delineations  drawn  of 
innumerable  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  Of  the  materials  thus 
accumulated  for  the  determination  of  geographical  questions,  Dr.  Cole- 
man has  skilfully  availed  himself  and  produced  a  volume  in  which  all 
the  important  information,  hitherto  gained,  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  is  embodied.  The  plan  of  the  work  fits  it  both  for  the  general 
reader  and  the  student  of  the  Scriptures.  In  place  of  arranging  the  names 
alphabetically,  they  are  treated  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  on  the 
sacred  page ;  and  with  the  description  of  each,  a  narrative  or  notice  is  given 
of  the  chief  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene.  A  connected  view 
b  thus  presented  of  the  principal  occurrences  from  the  creation  to  the 
dose  of  the  New  Testament  history,  in  connexion  with  the  geography 
of  the  sites  or  regions  in  which  they  took  place.  The  description  and 
narrative  are  followed  by  a  chronological  table,  embracing  all  the  im- 
portant dates  and  events :  maps  of  the  ancient  world,  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  from  £^ypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  indexes  of  passages 
and  subjects,  and  a  key  to  the  maps.  The  work  is  written  in  good  taste, 
the  sentiments  are  appropriate,  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  several 
topics  proportioned  to  tiieir  importance,  and  the  description  of  many 
places  of  interest,  enlivened  by  brilliant  passages  firom  recent  travellers. 
It  is  thus  admirably  suited  to  tiie  author's  design, — ^presenting,  in  a  small 
compass,  a  vast  body  of  useful  information,  and  in  so  attractive  a  form 
as  to  make  the  study  of  it,  especially  to  the  young,  for  whom  it  is  princi- 
pally intended,  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  It  will  obtain,  we  trust,  as 
it  merits,  a  general  circulation.  It  should  not  only  be  possessed  by 
clergymen  and  theological  students,  and  introduced  into  academies, 
schools,  and  Bible  classes,  but  have  a  place  in  every  feraily  library. 

3.  The  English  Pulpit.  Collection  of  Sermons  by  the  most  eminent 
living  Di\ines  of  England.  New  York:  R.  Carter  and  Brothers- 
1849. 

This  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  style  of 
preaching  at  the  present  period  in  the  evangelical  denominations  in  Eng- 
land. Of  the  thirty-two  sermons  which  it  contains,  a  )^rge  part  are  by 
persons  who  are  extensively  known.  Dr.  Bloomfield  and  IL'Melvill,  of 
the  Episcopal  Church ;  Jay,  James,  and  Raffles,  of  the  Congregational ; 
Bunting  and  Newton,  of  the  Methodist ;  Cumming,  of  the  Presbyterian ; 
and  B.  W.  Noel,  now  of  the  Baptist.  They  treat  of  important  topics, 
and  are,  as  a  body,  plain,  scriptural,  and  earnest ;  while  several  of  them 
are  of  a  superior  order. 

^     Other  notices  are  postponed  to  tbe  next  number. 
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